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A D Dictionary, — Was. Tip ras? 
WO > has met with a kind Reception from = 
. Public, fo, I hope, there re- 
quires 70 Ap ology for the pi bliſhing this 
* Abridoment + the e ; fence, without it, 
2 the former Work would have been incomplete ; - 
and it is only doing Juſtice to the Pur Fae 3 
„/ „ 
= this Volume 1 have- dad the ſame 
Method as in the Tivo former; which was, to 
2 znſert the pradti cal Part of Gardening con- 


= Edition; but have omitted the Catalogues 8 


2 tained in the Second Lolume of the Folio 


of Plants, aud fume other Ar ticles, which — 
1 world have felled this Volume to a Size 


1 much larger than either of the ng 3 
I 1 - and ; 


Þ thod of making Wines; and as this Abridg- : 
ment was Chiefly calculated for their Uſe, 1 


hope the V olume will meet with a fn 
a Reception. 
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Folio Edition, which is very far from my 


| 1 ntention. 


omitted the Article of Wines, therefore in 
this I have added an Abftraet of what was 
publiſhed on that Head in the Hirft Volume 


will be rendered. more complete : for as the 
planting of Vineyards in England, has of 
late Years greatly obtained, jo it is become 
more neceſſary for Gauer 70 underſtand ; 


PRE F ACE. 
and alſa have leſſened the Value of the 


But as I had, in the former Abridgment, 


of the Folio Edition : 5 whereby this Work 


the Management. of V. ineyards, and the Me- 
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. ſimulans. Raii Hiſt. 
with long Leaves, W thoſe 
; 1 of the Pine- tree. 


AB 


cies, Which were 


1. --Apins glu prelengis, Nine; 


2. ABIES orientalis, Alle "REP er 


1  tetragons, fruttu minimo, deorſum in- 
3 flexo. Journ. Cor. Faſtern Firr-tree, 
with ſhort ſquare Leaves, and ſmall 


FF ruit hanging downward. 


1 furſum rigentibus, foli- 


or um es ſquamarum apiculis ſpinoſis. Pl. 
Analih. Great Firr-tree of China, 
$ with Yew Leaves, large Cones grow 

ing upright, and the Points of the 


| Leaves prick! 
Vor- I. 


The additional 1 | 


omitted in the for- | 
mer Volumes, are; 


Firr-tree, 


4 — be — — 
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- 4: Aves maxima Sinenfs 2 pecft. 


natis taxi foliis, apiculis non ſpinofis. 
Pluk. Amalth. Greateſt China Firr- 


tree, with Yew Leaves, not prickly 2 


at their Points. 


Theſe Sorts are, at preſent, very 


rare in England; the firſt was for- 
merly growing in the Garden of Mr. 


Edward Morgan in M. eftminſter, a 


Branch of which Tree was given to 


Mr. Ray, by Mr. Doady, who/ was a 


very curious Botaniſt. The Leaves 


of this Tree are much longer than 
thoſe M any other kind of rirr yet 


known, but it hath not as yet 
produced any Cones in this Coun- | 
3. ABIES mayor Sinenfie, e 85 
115 taxi foliis ſubtus cæſiis, conis 


©, 5 
The ſecond os was 8 in 


the Levant, by Dr. Tournefort, who 


ſent the Cones to the Royal Garden 
at Paris. This Kind of Firr is very 


common in the Mountains of the Ar- 


chipelago, from whence the Cones | 


pr ES 
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The other two Sorts are very com- 


mon in Chiza, from whence J have 
received Seeds and Branches of both 
Kinds; buttheSeeds having been taken 


: out of their Cones before they were 
brought over, had dried up, and loſt 


their Germ, ſo that none of them 
grew; therefore, whoever is deſirous to 


propagate any of the coniferous Trees 
ſhould have the Cones gathered when 
ripe, (before they open, and let out 
the Seeds) in which the Seeds will 
continue freſh a long time: For if 
the Seeds are taken out of che Cones, 
; they 1 il not retain 2 growing 


one Country to audtlher, aL 4 great 


Diſtance. 


Alu the Sorts of Firrs are propa- 


gated from Seeds, which may be ſown 
after the manner directed in the for- 
mer Volumes of this Dictionary. The 
only Difference to be obſerved in their 
Culture, is, to ſhelter ſuch Sorts as 

come from a warmer Country, for 
two or three Winters, while they are 


young; after Which time, all the 


Sorts of Firrs yet known will thrive 
in the open Air in Lugland: for. 
there are none of them Natives of 
very hot Countries, and thoſe which 
grow in Countries ten or fifteen 
Degrees more to the South than 


© 


 fnoland, are always obſervedon Hills 
and Mountains, where they are ex- 


poſed to ſharp Froſts in Winter, 


Mott of the Fir rs yet known de- - 


light in a pretty ſtrong deep Soil ; 


though they will grow tolerably well 

ona light dry Soil for a few Years; 
but it has been ofien obſerved, That 
when the Trees are arrived to the 

| Height of twenty or thirty Feet, on 


ſuch. a Soil, they loſe their Verdure, 


and their under Branches begin to 
decay; after which time they ſel- 
dom make any farther - Progreſs, 


and m. any times 11 Whole, Plantation 
will ſuddenly decay. Nor will any 


AB 
of the Kinds of Firr thrive in the 


Smoak of London : 1 don't remember 
to have ſeen one of theſe Trees of 
any Magnitude near London, though 


there are many of them yet remain- 
ing in ſome old Gardens, which have 
been many Years ſtanding, but are 


not above twenty Feet high, and 1 in 
a very declining State. 


The common Firr, which is 


Native of Sweden and Noravay, al- | 
ways grows in the Plains and low 

Grounds, where they have a great 
Depth of ſtrong loamy Soil, in which 
Places they arrive to a very great 
Height, though they are almoſt bu- 
ried in Snow for ſeveral Months in 


Winter; fo that theſe I'rees might 


be cultivated in the low itrong Lands 
in the North of Englaud, and in 
Scotland, where they would greatly 


improve ſuch Eſtates. 


The ſeveral Sorts of Firrs, which 


are Natives of America, do generally 
grow upon low ſpringy Soils, and up 


a light Ground, and ſuch of them 


which have been propagated in Eng- 


land, thrive exceedingly upon low, 
light, moiſt Soils; whereas thoſe 


which have been planted on a drier 


Soil, have made very little Progreſs, 


and in very dry Seaſons many of 
them have quite periſhed, where they 


were not duly ſupplied with Water. 
Theſe are all very hardy in reſpect to 
Cold, fo that they may be planted 
into the full Ground, when they are 
about a Foot high, into the Places 
| where they are deſigned to remain. 


Ihe filverFirr will thriveon a rocky 


Soil extreme] y well, provided the Roc 
be not toodry ; in which Caſe they are 
very ſubject to die in very dry Sea- 
ſons, as hath been the Fate of ſome 
Plantations of theſe Trees a few 
Years ſince, which were grown to. a 
large Size. The largelt * Trees of this 


Kind which l have ſeen growing, were 


at Far wy in Hlamſire; theſe were 
above 
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1 91 albicantibus. 


— 3 culis rubentibus. 
© leav'd wild Southernwood, with red- | 


* thi Pontici folio. Taurn. 


3 


1 AB 
above eighty Feet high, and from 
ten to eleven Feet in Circumference. 
I hey grew in a ſtrong red clayey Soil, 
and upon Inquiry I found they had 


been planted near fourſcore Years. 


ABROTANUM; Southernwood. 
The Species omitted in the former 


5 r i are; 


. ABROTANUM ltifolius 2. 


rum. C. B. P. Broad- leav'd South- 
ernwood, without Scent. 

2. ABROTANUM mas anguſiſili. 
um incanum. C. B. P. Hoary nar- 


© row- lea! d Southernwood. 

9 . ABROTANUM campeſtre, cauli- 
„ti 
leav'd wild Southernwood, with 


9 * whitiſh Stalks. 


4. ABROTANUM campeſtre, cauli- 


C. B. P. 
- Giſh Stalks. 


ABROTANSUU 3 Ka 
iagitanam. H. L. Tangier South- 
> ernwood, reſembling the wild Sort. 
: 6] 6. ABROTANUM campeſtre inca- 

3 num, carline odore. CIP. Hoary 


Field Southernwood, with a Smell 


5 like the Carline Thi Me. 


7. ABROTANUM humile, corymbis 


; carne aureis. H. R. Par, Dwarf 


- Southernwood, with larger golden 
Flowers. 


8. Annot anvis HiAanicum: ab- 


-gido. Journ. 
Leaf. 


10. 8 MAS ex Sas inam, 
$ 1 molli hirſutie caneſcens. Pluk. Almag. 
Z$ I Hoary Male Southernwood from Su- 


inan. 


11. „ n bis- 


un, foliis creberrimis, ſecundum 
9  Caulem in mites 5 faftigiatir 


- 


| mad folio. 


| Southernwood, with a chamomile | 
RS ' Wow | 


Fine 


firſt Volume. 
more rare in the Eugliſb Gardens, 
though they are equally hardy with 


Spaniſh 
+ Southernwood, witha Pontic Worm- 
05 * wood Leaf. „ 
9. As ROTANUM e ma- 
.ritimum, folio crafſo ſplendente et ri- 
. Spaniſh Sea Southern- 
wood, with * thick, e tuff 


AB 
Pluk. Almag. Taller hoiry South- 


ernwood, with frequent Leaves ga- 


thered into a kind of Pyramid. 


12. ABROTANUM ientale annu- 


wn, abfinthii minoris folio, Journ. Cor. 


Annual Eaſtern Southernwood, with 
a Leaf of the lefler Wormwood. 
13. ABROTANUM orzentale, cha- 


Journ. Cor. Faſtern 


14. ABROTANUM Afvi icanum, H- 
liis argenteis anguſtis, floribus ſpicatis, 


capitulis copioſo tomento donatis. D. 
| Sherard. Rait Supp. African South- 
ernwood, with narrow filv er Leaves, 
ſpiked F lowers, and very . 
„ 


15. Nie 2 icanum, fo- 
lis argenteis anguſtis, floribus umbel- 


latis, capitulis tomentofis. Raii Supp. 
African Southernwood, with narrow _ 
ſilver Leaves, umbellated Flowers, 
and woolly Heads. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts may be 


propagated by Slips or Cuttings, in 


the ſame manner as hath been di- 
rected for the two former, in the 
'Thefe are at preſent 


the other Sort; and may be planted 
for Under-ſhrubs, in Quarters of 


low growing Trees, where, by the 
Diverſity of their Leaves, they: will = 


afford an agreeable Variety. 
The third and fourth Sorts grow 


commonly in Germany, Itah, and 


Narbonne, by Way- ſides, and in bar- 


ren Places, and are alſo found in 

England by the Way ſide from New- 
market to Lynn, near a Village called 
Elden. 


Theſe ſeem to be but Varie- 
ties from each other, and only differ 


in the Colour of their Stalks. They 
are ſeldom preſerved in Gardens, un- 


leſs it be for Variety, by ſome Bota- 
niſts. Whoever is deſirous to have 


theſe Plants, may eaſily obtain them 


| from 


AB 

from the Places of their Growth, 
either the Plants, or the Seeds ; but 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe ; for tney being very 
light, will loſe their growing Quality, 


if they are kept long 
Ground. Theſe Plants ſeldom con- 
| tinue above three or four Years, 
when tranſplanted into Gardens, ſo 


that new ones ſhould be raiſed from ; 


Seed to ſucceed them. | 

I he fifth Sort is not fo kandy as 
any of the former ; for being a Na- 
tive of warm Countries, it requires 
to be ſheltered from the Froſt in 
Winter. This may be propagated 


as the former, but thould be kept in 


Pots, that they may be placed under 
a Frame in Winter, where they 


ſhould have as much free Air as poſſi- 
ble in mild Weather, but in hard 
may be covered WI. Gl: uſes 


Froſts, 
and Mats to ſecure them. Pg 
The ſixth Sort ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manuer as the third or 
fourth Sorts, and is equzily hardy. 
Theſe will continue much longer en 
a dry barren Soil, than when they 
are planted in a rich Garden Earth. 


Ihe ſeventh, eighth, ninth and 
thirteentli Sorts, may be propagated 


i by Seeds, or from Slips and Cuttings : 


If from Seeds, they ſhould be ſown 


on a warm Border of dry Earth early 


in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muſt be conſtantly 

kept clear from Weeds, which if 
ſuffered to grow, would ſoon over- 


| bear and deſtroy the young Plants. 


Inches high, ſome of them may be 
planted into Pots, that they may be 


ed into a warm Border, obſerving to 
ſhade and water them until they have 
taken new Root; after which time, 
they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear trom Weeds, 


out of the 


AB 


Theſe Plants are ſometimes deſtroyed 
by ſevere Froſt, while they are young 


but afterwards they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters ex- 
tremely well; eſpecially if they are 


plulited on a lean dry Soil. If you pro- 


pagate theſe by Slips or Cuttings, 
they muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as hath been * for the 
common Sort. 


The tenth and eleventh gurt are 


tenderer than any of the before men- 
tioned. Theſe may be propagated 
either by Seeds, or from Slips, as the 
former ; but they mutt be kept in 
Pots, and require a good Green-houſe 


in Winter, where they ſhould be 


placed to enjoy as much free Air as 


poſhble 1 in mild Weather. 


The twelfth Sort is an annual 
Plant, which rarely produces good 
| Seeds in this Country. The ſureſt 
Method to obtain good Sceds, is to 
ſow the Seeds in Autumn, and pre- 
ſerve the Plants through the Winter, 
which will cauſe them to flower early 
the following Summer, ſo that they 
will have time to perfect their Seeds; 
| Whereas thoſe which are raiſed in the 
Spring, will flower late in the Au- 
tumn, and the cold Weather will 
come on before they have time to 
ripen Seeds. 


The fourteenth and gfteenth Sorts 


do rarely produce good Seeds in Eu. 
rope; but they may be eaſily proa 
gated by Cuttings or Slipe, which © 


ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 


light freſi Earth, and plunged into 
When the Plants are about four a very moderate hot Bed, obſerving _ 
to water and ſhade them until they 


| have taken Root, after which time 
removed under Shelter in the Win- 


ter; and the others may be tranſplant- 


they ſhould be inured to bear the 


open Air by Degrees; then they 


{ſhould be taken out, and placed where 


they may have the Morning Sun, any | 

| ſheltered from the ſtrong Winds; in 
which Situation they ſhould remain # 
till October, when * ſhould be re 

moved 
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| 4 manicum. 
> Wormwodd. 


3 4 10. e 8 Gal. 


icum. C. B. P. F rench Sca Worm- 
3 wood. 


AB 


placed where they may enjoy as much 
free Air as poſſible i in mild Weather, 


| 7 and muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
* Water; but they muſt be ſecured 


from Froſt, otherwiſe they will be 
deſtoy ed. 
A ABSIN THIUM ; Wormwood. 


The Species omitted in the former 
BY olumes, are; 


13 \ AB5SENTHIUM Pane monta- 
9 mm. C. B. P. Common Mountain 


n 00d. | A 
ABSINTHIUM Pons Creti- 


© cur, 5 odoris. C. B. P. Candy Por 
tic vi orm-y00d, of a pleaſant Smell. 


3. AB5 INTHIUM Ponticum tenui- 


Veen, caulibus purpur 205 entibus, fo 


lis ſupina parte viridioribrs. C. B. P. 
| Narrow -leav'd Pontic Wormwond, 
with purpliſh Stalks, and Leaves 
- greener on their under OE 
4. ApsixThiuM Ponticum tenui- 
ic Auſtriacum. C. B. 8 Auftri ian 
© Wormwodd. | 
42 AB$SINTHIUM Pentics repens 


: ve. 7 i hinum. 5 8 B. P. Creeping Pon- 
: "tic Wormwood. _ 


6. ABSINTHIUM maritimum, for 


vis. C. B. P. 


with the upper Leaves divided into 
ſome Jags. 


"IN 7. ABSINTHIUM Seriphium 9 
1 German Sea 


8. ABSINTHIUM Seripbiun Belei- 


— S tein. B. C. P. 9 Sea Worm- 


= 9. 3 maritinum, Ce- 


ripbio Belgico fimile, latiore folio, 
” odoris grati. Plul. Sea Wormwood, 
» reſembling the Belgic Wormwood, 
2 a broader Leaf, and a pleaſant | 


11. A BSINTHIUM 1 Gal. 


lan. C. l. P, French Woampood. 


moved into the Green- houſe, and 


 didum humile. 


nh Wormwood, 
_ Flower. 


wood of Aleppo, 


19. 
| 2 as. D. Preſton. 
Sea Wormwood. 
luis ſuperioribus in aliguot lacinias di- 


Sea Wormwood, 


1 capillaceo felis, 
capitulum 


leav'd Faſtern Wormwood, 


AB 
12. ApsINTHIUM Seriphium mon- 
tanum candidum. C. B. P. White 
on Wormwood. 
. ABSINTHIUM Alpinum inca- 


am. CRP; Hoary Wormwood of 
the Alps. | 


14. ABSINTHLIUM an can- 


. Dwarf white 
Wormwood of the Alps. 


15. ABSINTHIUM Seriphium Hi. | 
ſpanicun, flore oblongo. Journ. Spa- 
with an oblong 


16. ABSINTHLIUM Hane grati 
adoris, coma delicativre, Pluch. Worm 


ct a pleaſant Smell, 
with a delicate Spike. 


17. ApgSINTHIUM Afi Iranum ar- 


: boreſcens, folio evermiculalo incans. 


Olde ul. 


Afi ican V'ree W ormwood, 


a with a hoary vermiculated Leaf. 


18. ApsiNTHLIUM Africanum ſpi- 
catum, faliis tenuiſſfmis et br evi/}t- 
mis integris. . Sherdrd. Raii Supp. 
Spiked African Wormwood, with 
narrow ſhort intire Leaves. | 

ABSINTIHIUM mar itimum no- 


Rail Supp... Scots 


20. ABSINTHIUM ende {+ utico- 


/ am incanum, ampl folio tenuiſſime . 
diviſo. Journ. Cor. Shrubby Eaſtern 


OO 


| Wormwood, with large hoary Lea es. 


| fine] 27 divided 


„ ABSINTHI UM or ientale inca- 
floritus in 
congeſtis. Journ. Cor. 
Hoary Eaſtern Wormw od, with a 


capillaceous Leaf, and Flowers col- 
lected into an Heal. 


"$2: ABSINTHIUM eel jnca- 


num teruifol um, floribus luteis, in 


capitulum congeſtis, et ſurſum ſpectan- 
tibus. Tourn. Cor. Hoary narrow- 


with 
yellow Flowers collected into an 


Head, and looking upward. 


23. ABSINTHLIUM ere 1ca- 


- ous tanaceti Leu inodorum. Tour 1. 


B 3 Cor. 


AB 

Cor. Hoary Eaſtern Wormwood, 
Ye a tanſy Leaf, without Smell. 
 ABSINTHIUM orzentale tenui- 
| folium argenteum et ſericeum, flore 
magno. Journ. Cor. Faſtern Worm- 
wood, with narrow flver coloured 
allen Leaves. 

|  ARsINTHIUM orrentale wul- 
| * 7 mile, ſed longe minus amarum. 
Tourn. Cor. Eattern Wormwood, 
like the common, but far leſs bitter. 
26. ee orientale tenui- 


Valium incanum, odore lavendulz, et 


in/ipidum. Tourn. Cor. Hoary-nar- 
' row-leav'd Eaſtern Wormwood, with 
a a lavender Smell, and infipid. 

BE AnsinTHIUM orientale tenui- 
76 folium incauum, lavendule odore, et 
amarum, flore deorſum ſpettante. 
Teurn. Cor. Hoary narrow-leav'd 
Eaftern Wormwood, with a lavender 
Smell, and bitter, with the Flower 
hanging oo, 

The twenticth Sort, beings Shrub; 
muſt be propagated by Cuttings, 


aſter the manner directed for the firſt 


Sort in the former Volumes. This 
muſt be kept in Pots, that it may 
be removed into the Green-houſe 
in Winter, becauſe in very ſevere 
Froſt it is often deſtroyed, though in 


mild Winters it will live in the open 
Air, provided it is planted on a dry 
Whole Beds. 
theſe Beds three or four Years, and 
will require no other Culture, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
every Spring before they ſhoot, to 
cut off their dead Stalks, and ſpread = = 
a little freſh Earth over the Beds. 
At which time you ſhould dig up the 
Paths between the Beds, and cut off- 


Soil, and in a warm Situation. 
Ie ſeventeenth and eighteenth 
Sorts are Natives of the Cape of Good 


Hope; theſe may alſo be propagated. 
by planting either Cuttings or Slips 
in any of the Summer Months, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until 

: Nan have taken Root; then they 


may be placed abroad amongit other 
Exotic Plants, where they may re- 


main till October, when they mutt. 


be removed into the Green-houſe 


and placed with Myrtles and other 
hardy Plants, which require a large 
Share of free Air in mild Weather, 
and only want Protection from fey a 


Place than the other Sorts. 
. ſhould be planted in Beds about four 
Feet broad, with Paths two Feet 
broad between each Bed, for the more 
them from 
Weeds, and for gathering the Herb 
The Diſtance which ſhould | 
be allowed to the Plants, ought not 
to be leſs than eighteen Inches, or 
two Feet, becauſe, as they are great 
Runners by their Roots, ſo they 


for Uſe. 


AB 
Froſts. 'They will require to be fre- 


quently watered in mild Weather, 
and ſhould have a light freſh Soil. 
The ſeventeenth Sort will riſe to the 


Height of ſeven or eight Feet; but 
the eighteenth Sort is an humble 
Plant. Theſe ſeldom produce Seeds 
in Europe. 

All the other Sorts are low Plants, 
which may be propagated by their 


Roots, many of which are apt to 
creep too much, ſo as to render it 
difficult to keep them within Com- : 
paſs. Theſe do many of them die 
to the Ground in Autumn, and riſe 
again the following Spring. The 


beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting them 
is in March, juſt before they begin to 


ſhoot ; they will grow in almoſt any | 


Soil or Situation, but the Eaſtern 
Kinds ſhould be planted i in a warmer 


convenient cleaning 


will ſoon meet and ſpread over the 
They may remain in 


the Roots which may have ſpread in- 
to them, 
over-run the „ --. 

There are a great Variety of the 
Sea Wormwoods, which grow plent!. 


fully on the ſalt Marſhes, in diverſe 


Parts of n which are indiffer- 
SES ent!) 


They 


otherwiſe they wall ſoon 
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reat 


they _ 


- the 
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and. 


but 
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pread | 


Beds. 


p the. 
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plent! 
liverſe 
differ 
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> emily gathered and brought to the 
. 1 8 
> Wormwood, from which they differ 

| > greatly 1 in the Colour of their [ caves, 
as alſo in their Taſte and Smell; but 
3 by many Perſons the Sea Wormwoods 
are prefer rred to the true Roman 
= Wormwood, as having a ſtronger and 
more grateful Scent ; though the 

© Ryman Wormwood is thought to be 
2 leſs nauſeous to the Stomach. How- 
> ever, as that is now generally diſuſed, 


and fold for the Roman 


it woutd be to little purpoſe to re- 


> comment it, ſince it would be diffi- 
cult to alter a Practice which has 
Pcen ſo long continued. 


ABUTILON; Yellow Mallow. 
The Shectes omitted in the for- 


mer EY olumes, are; 


. ABUTILON "abthioidr, 's, Sow 


carnes, fruttu ebbboſo. Hort. E Ith. p. . 


Abutilon with the Appearance of 
3 Althza, having 
* Flower, and a globular Fruit, 


a fleſn- coloured 


” 


2. ABUTILON per iphce acutioris 


© felis, fructu ſtellatu. Hort. Elth. p-. 4. 
9 Abutilon with a ſharp- pointed peri- 
= ploca Leaf, and a ſtarry Fruit. 

55 ABUTILON Americauum, folio 
58 baſtats, flore amply purpura-ceruleo, 
1 pedicults ng is inſt dentibus. 
= American Abutilon, with a ſpear- 
pointed Leaf, 
> Flowers, with long Foot-ſtalks. 


Houft. 
and large purple 


4. ABuTIL.ON Americanuzn, Aore 


1 Albi db, fructu e cap/ulis weſicariis 


* planis conflato, pediculs geniculato, 


Martyn. Cent. 1. Pl. 43 


ſmooth ſwelling Seed. veil el, and a 
| pinotSrtk 5 | 
AvBUTILON Amer icanum, 1 


2 750 Ns, fore carnco, ti uctu pentag 019 


nſpers. 71 22 American Abutilon, 
with curran Leaves, 


ed F lower, and a rovgh five- corner'd 
Fruit. 


6. Anuri rox 


| Art; anum fru- 
4 ＋9 [4 HS 


lie aue cos dalo, Jubtus 


Flowers. 


rated Leaves, 
growing in Cluſters from the Wing; 


annual, 


from Bad every Spring ; the firit 
American 


* Abutilon, with a whitiſh Flower, a 


a fleſh- e : 


AB 
lanuginoſo, flor ibs an lis zuteis. 
Hou. Shrubby Anertian Abutilon, 
; with a large heart-ſhaped Leaf, 
woolly on the under Side, and large 
yellow Flowers. | 
7. ABUTILON fruticoſum aquati- 
cum, folio cordato ſcabro, flor e pallide 
[uteo. Houft, Shrubby aquatic Abuti- 
lon, with a rough heart-ſhaped Leaf, 
and a pale yellow Flower. 
8. ABUuTILON Beavis Po us 
Fa folio, leviter * ſer rato. Ehujt.. Ame- 
rican Ahutilon, with a poplar Leaf, 
ſlightly ſawed on the Edges. | 
"0 Anu! LON Aue, leanunm fi uti- 
cofun:, folits cordalis, fort ins parwis” 
purpur aſcentibus. Howſt. : Shrubby 
American Abutilon, with heart 


ſhaped Leaves, and mall ee 


10. ABUTILOoN 3 i ſco- 


| ſum, althere folia mucronato, flore 


parve lutes. Houſt.- 


American vilcous 


Abutilon, with pointed marſh-mal- 
low Leaves, and 4 ſmall yellow 


Flower. 


. AnvuriLon Fee Vallis 
ſubrotundis ſerratis, floribus albis - 
pentapetalis, ad alas foliorum caug lo- 
meratis. Sloan. Cat. Shrubby Amec- 
rican Abutilon, with roundiſh ſer— 


and white Flowers 


of the Leaves. 
Theſe Plants are _ of 3 
and require to be railed 


and third Sorts, which are mentioned 
in the firſt Volume, may be fown - 


in the full Ground in March, n A 
light Soil, 


and an open Expoſure 5 
here they will come up and thrive 


very well, and pe rfect their Sceds in 
September. 


Ihe frſt Sort grow's 1 Oe 
the Height of three or four Feet, but 


the third Sort ipreads on the Ground, 


and ſhculd be allowed rc m. Theſe 
Plants do not bear tranſplanting well, 
but ſhould} be fov.n where they are to 


K * TE 3 


thea frutex. 


AB 
remain; and where they are too cloſe, 
they ſhould be thinn'd to give them 


room to grow : | Theſe require no 


other Culture but to Leep them clear 
from Weeds, Which would over-run 
and deiii them. 


The tend Sort is alſo 1 


but coming 1com hot Countries, re- 
quires to be raiſed on a Hot-bed in 
the Spring, and muſt be aftexwards 
tranſplanted into Pots, and plunged 
on a freſh Hot-bed, in order to bring 


It forward, o: cherwiſe it will not per- 


a Seeds in this Country. 


The firit Sort here enumerated, 


| grows woody, and will riſc to the 
Height of eight or ten Feet; the 
| Leaves are very hoary, and the whole 


Shrub has the Appearance of the Al- 


tranſplanted each into a ſmall Pot 
filled with light Earth, and plunged 


into the Hot-bed, obſer ving to water 
and ſhave them ontil they have taken 
new Rot; and as the Weather be- a 
comes warn, they ſhould be innred to 


bear the open Air. In Summer theſe 


Plants may be e:poſed to the (pen 
Air, in a warm Situation; but in 
Winter they muſt be placed in . 
warm Green-houfe, and wil! require 
to be frequently watered ; with this 
Management the Plants will flower, 
and produce rip 32eds every Year. 
The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth and 
= ink Sorts, were diſcovered by my 
late learned Friend Dr. William 
 Houftoun, in the Spanih Weft-Indies, 
from whence he ſent the Seeds, and 
fair Samples of all the Kinds to 
England. Theſe may all be propa- 
gat ated | by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
WE i Hot-bed early i in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are come up about 


evo ns bigh, they | ſhould be 


This Plant may be 
propagated by ſowing of the Seeds in 
the Spring, on a moderate Hot-bed ; 
and when the Plants are come up two 
or three Inches high, they ſhould be 


AC 
tranſplanted into a freſh Hot-bed, in 
order to bring them forward, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them un. 
til they have taken Root, after which 


time they ſhould be conſtantly ſup- 

plied with Water three or four times 
a Week; and in hot Weather the 
Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit 

freſh Air to the Plants, whici will 
greatly ſtrengthen them. Wen the 

Plants are grown pretty large, they 
ſhould be Alen up carefully, to pre- 
ſerve the Earth to their Roots, and 
each planted into a ſeparate Pot, 


filled with light rich Earth; and then 
the Pots ſhould be plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 


obterving to water and ſhade them | 
until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they ſhould be ma- 
naged as before. When the Plants 
are grown too tall to remain under 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, they 
ſnould be removed into the Bark- 
Stove, where they muſt remain all 


the following V inter; but they need 


not be kept in a very great Heat, a 
moderate Warmth being much more 


agrce ible to them. The iecond Year 
moſt of theie Plants will flower, pro- 


vided they are continued in the Stove; 


for if they are expoſed to the open 
Air in the Summer Seaſon, they will 
not make any Progreſs, andi in a cold 
Summer will be deſtroyed: There- 
fore it is by far the better Method to 


keep them conſtantly in the Bark- 
Stuve, and to let them have a _ 


large Share of free Air in warm 
Weather. With this Management 
moſt of the Sorts will produce 
Flowers and Seeds in England, and 
may be continued for ſeveral Years. 

ACACIA ; The Egyptian 'Thorn. 

The Sorts omitted in the tormer 
Volumes, are; 


cent, non aculeata, fiore purpures. 


© lun. dar — Ameri ican Acacia, E 


y"_ 


1. Acacia bs frute- 
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rubentibus. 


uſculis glabris. 


AC 


without Thorns, and a purple 
Flower. 

2. Acacia Americana, fore lu- 
tes ploloſo, ſpinis exiguis, foliorum- 
que | ANN tenuil/i mis pubeſcenti bus. 
Houft. American Acacia, with a 


round yellow Flower, ſmall 'Thorns 


with very narrow Leaves, which are 


Acacta Rinoſa d le, 2 


ils ſpicatis Iuteis, ſiliguis longifſi- 
mis compreſſis flavis. 


Houft, Nar- 


row-leav'd Acacia, with 


prickly 


ſpiked yellow Flowers, and long 
compreſſed yellow Pods. 
4. Acacia fpino/a tenuifolia, ſpi- 


nis ſingulis cornu bowinum per long i- 


tudinem fiſſum referentibus. Houſt. 


Prickly narrow-leav'd Acacia, with 


ſingle Thorns, reſembling an Ox's 


Harn, ſpl: longitudinally. 


Acacia Americana, faginis 
p folks, tetraphylla, floſculis Naminoſis 
Pluk. Amalth.. 
Broad four- 'cav'd Acacia, with ſta- 
mineous Flowers Giſpoled in a 
Spike. 
6. Acacia band Jatifilia non 
| ſpinoſa, ſtaminibus florum Imgifſimis 
Houſt. Dwarf broad- 
leav'd Acacia without Thorns, hav- 
ing long red ſtamineous Flowers. 
7. Acacia Americana non ſpino- 
fa latifolia, filiquis marginatis, et 


in ſpicam difpofitis. 


ad fingula grana tumidis. Houſt. 


| Broad-leav'd American Acacia, with 
| bordered Pods, which fwell where 
each Seed is lodged. 


8. Acacia ſpineſa tenuifolia, fi- 


liquis latis, Jpinis minimis Yecurvis 


ſolitariis. Houft. 
thorny Acacia with broad Pods, and 


ſmall crooked Spores, Which grow 


ſingly. 


9. Acacia non e | liquis 


atis compreſſis, finnis foliorum lati- 
Acacia without 


Thorns, with broad compreſſed Pods, 


and broad {mooth Leave! es. 


2 liquis varie intortis. 
 row-leav'd Acacia without T horns, | 


Narrow-leav'd 


AC 
10. Acacla nn /pinoſa tetra- 
phylla latifolia, ſtaminibus forum 
longiſſimis rubentibus. Four-leav'd 
Acacia without Thorns, with broad 
Leaves, and long ftamineous red 
Flowers. 


11. ACACIA 207 Jau — 
Heut. Nar- 


and variouſly contorted Pods. 
12. Acacla Americana tetra- 


round Flowers 3 long 1d Sta- 


mina. 


Theſe twelve sorts of Acacia \ were 
collected by the late Dr. Houftoun, in 
and La _ 
Vera Cruz, who ſent the Seeds and 
Specimens to England, where m- any 
of the Kinds are now growing. 


Jamaica, at Carthagena, 


Theſe Plants are propagate! by Secus, 
which muſt be procured from the 


Countries where they naturally gro.\ 
for few of them produce Leeds in 


Europe. In the bringing over of the 
Seeds, great Care ſhould be taken to 


preſerve them from Inſcéts, which 
generally eat into the Pod,, and alſo 

conſume the Subſtance of the Sceds, = 
leaving only the outer Coveriug : 


"Theſe Inſects are very ſmall, io as 
often to eſcape the vigtit ; but if you 
find any Pods to have iIole. in them, 


you may then conclude there are In- 
ſo that the 
ſooner you take out the Seeds, the 
more ſurely you will preſerve them; 


ſets amongſt them, 


but you ſhould put them into freſh 
Papers, and throw aws 


come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 


into ſmall Pots filled with light freſh ; 
Earth, and r into a Hot-bed 
| — 


phylla et ſpinoſa, floribus globoſis, 
ſlaminibus florum longis rubentibus, 


Four-leav'd prickly Acacia, with 


- thoſe in 
which the Pods had been, leſt ſome : 
of the: Inſects ſhould be left therein. 
The Seeds of all theſe Sort hould 
be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are 
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AC 
of Tanners Bark, obſcrving to water 
and ſhade them until they have 
taken new Root; after which time, 
they muſt be treated in the manner 
directed in the former Volumes, for 
the Egyptian Acacia. 'Theſe Plants 
muſt be conſtantly kept i in the Bark- 
ſtove, otherwiſe they will make very 


little Progreſs, eſpecially while they 


are young. In the Summen Seaſon 


theſe Plants ſhould have a la; roe 


Share of freſh Air, and muſt be fre- 


quent!y refreſhed with Water; and 
in Miuter, the Stove in which they 


are placed, ſhould be kept to a tem- 
perate Degree of Heat; with this 


Management theſe Plants will thrive g 
extremely well, and moſt of them 


will produce Flowers in two or 


three Years from the Ti ime of their 


being ſown. 


AC. ANTHUS; Brank- Crins or 


e Roms Breech. 

Acaxruus 0 bumill;- 

Pay foliis pinnatis aculeatis. Journ. 

Cor. Dwarf Eaftern Bears-Breech, 
with prickly winged Leaves. 


This Sort of Ecars-Breech was dif 


covered by Dr. Tournefo, t in the Le- 
art, who ſent it to the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris. This may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a Bed of light freſh Earth in the 


Spring of the Year ; and when the 


Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
carefully weeded, and in very dry 


| Weather they ſhould be watered, 


Which will greatly promote the 
_ Growth of the Plants. In this Bed 


they may remain until the following ter they are ripe, otherwiſe they 


ſeldom grow, which is the Reaſon : | 


Spring, when they ſhould be careful- 


Iy taken up and tranſplanted, where 
they are deſigned to remain, which 
ſhould be in a warm Situation, and 


of & dry freſh Soil. Theſe Plants 


ſhould be allowed a great Share of 
Room; for they are very apt to 


ſpread far, and their Leaves grow 


to a great Size, when the Plants are 


A C 


ſtrong, ſo that if any other Planis 


ſtand near them, they will be in 


Danger of ſuffering, by being over- 
ſpread. 


It has been much diſputed by the 


Learned, whether the common Sort 


of Acanthus is the Plant which Virgil 


mentioned under that Name: but 


this is not eaſy to be reconciled ; 


for, according to Pliny, the Acanthes 


ſhould be a tonſile Plant, and proper 


to cut into Figures, and Virgil makes 
it an Evergreen, a Berry-bearing 
Plant, and a Climber: neither of 
which Properties belong to our Acau- 
11s 3 but the Deſcription which Di- 
s/corides has given of the Acanthus, 


agrees very well with our common 


| Bears-Breech ; and from the Ne. 
mains of ſome antient Buildings at 
Nome, which have the Figure of the 
Acanthus cut on the Capitals of the 
Pillars, which are yet intire, there 
is a good Reſemblance to the Leaves 73 


of the common Acanthus. 


ACE R; The Maple- 55 


I. Acts trifolia. C. B. P. Ma- 
| ple- tree, with a trifokated Leaf. 


This Sort of Maple grows plenti- 
fully about Montpelier, and other 


Places in the South of France, where 
it riſes to the Height of our com- 


mon Maple; but in England it is 


very rare at preſent, and only to be 
found in ſome curious Botanic Gar- 
dens. This Tree may be propagated 


from Seeds, in the ſame manner as 


our common Maple; but the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon af- 


why this Tree i is ſo ſcarce in Eg land; 


for there are no Trees which have yet 
produced Seeds here, and the Seeds 
will not retain their growing Quality 


ſo as to bear tranſporting hither, un- 


leis they are put into Earth or Sand, 
by which Method 8 e be . 


brought o over very fate. 
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. P. Sorrel with a tubcroſe 
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ACETOSA ; Sorrel. | 
1. AceTosa foliis criſpis. C. B. P. 
Sorrel with curled Leaves. | 
2. ActrosaA montana maxima. 


. C. B. P. Greateſt Mountain Sorrel. 


3. ActT05A Pyrenaica, anguſtilſi- 
ng & long iſſimo folio. Schol. Bot. Pyre- 
nean Sorrel, with very long narrow 


Leaves. 


Sorrel, with a broad arum Leaf. 
Ackros a montana pumila, fa- 


gopyr i folio. Bocc. Muf. Dwarf Moun- 


tain Sorrel, with a buck- wheat Leaf. 
6. AcETOSA tuberoſa „ Adlice. 


Root. 
7. Ackrosa 1 2 1 


grina. C. B. P. Foreign Sorrel, with | 


a marigold Lear.- 


8. ACETOSA lucida, folio atripli- 2 


H. R. Par. Shining Sorrel, with 
. Leaves. 
9. ACETOSA major : Hakan, 74 
mine rotundiore et glomerato. I. N 


Par. Greater Italian Sorrel, wich * 


round glomerated Seed. | 
10. ACETOSA arvenſis 3 


2 B. P. 124. Sheeps Sorrel. 


II. ActTosa /anceolata anguſti- 


Folia elatior. Mor. Hiſt. "Taller nar-: 


row-leav'd {pear- pointed Sorrel:- 


12. ActTosa ocymi folio, Neapo®: 
Gitana; C, B;PÞ Neapolitan Sorrel, 


with a baſil Leaf. 


13. ACETOSA Americana, hn 


longillimis pediculis donatis. C. B. P. 


American Sorrel, with Leaves pro: 


ing on long pedicles. 
14. AcETOSA rotundifolia repens 


880 q Sorrel of the North. 


4. ACETOSA montana, lato ari 


eotinds folio. Bocc. Df. Mountain | 


AC 
The firſt Sort of Sorrel is a Varie- 


ty from the common Sort, which 
often ariſes from the ſame Seeds, as 
doth alſo that with white Flowers; 
ſo that they do not deſerve the No- 


| tice which the Writers on Botany | 


have taken of them. | 5 
Ihe ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, 
ſixth, ſeventh, eighth and ninth 


Sorts, are all of them very hardy 
T lants, and may be propagated by 


Seeds, in the ſame manner as the com- 


mon Gore: with this Difference only, 
of allowing the large Sorts more 
room; for the ſecond and third Sorts 

grow very large, and therefore re- 


quire to be left a Foot aſunder, or 


more. The Roots abide ſeveral _ 
Years, and may be parted at Micha 
elmas to propagate their Kinds; 
though they all ſucceed much better 


by Scech, which they uſually Per- 
fect in this Country. 
The tenth and eleventh . Sorts . 
grow wild on dry Banks, and on the 
Sides of Gravel- bits, in diverſe Parts 


of Enzland, and are rarely admitted 


to have Place in a Garden. Theſe 


; multiply exceedingly by their Roots, 


which creep very tar under Ground: 


ſo that they mould not be ſuffered to 
grow near other Plants. Ihe tenth 
Sort is placed in the Catalogue of 
Simples, in the College Diſpentatory; 
but, I believe, is leldom ordered in 


Medicine. | 

The twelfth and ach 1 . 
are annual, and are rarely cultivated, 
except in Botanic Gardens, for the 


ſake of Variety; theſe may be pro- 
| pagated by ſowing of their Seed on 
Ebar acenſis, foliu in medio deliquium i 

patiente. Mor. Hiſt. Creeping round 


a bed of light Firth in March; ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 


| ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from 

= AckrOSA arboreſecens, ſubro- 95 
FRY, ble ex Inſulis Fortunatis. 
Plul. er Shrubby Sorrel, with a 


round Lea from che Forturate 
| ii ards. 8 


Weeds, and where they are too cloſe 
toeach other, they ſliould be thinned ; 
but they do not bear tranlpl. inting 
well; therefore they (ould always 


Y be ſown where they are deſigned to 


remain, 


—— bonne Ame. 


in Torkfpire, 


| * 


6 Dwarf Wolfsbane, with leſſer Leaves. 


| 5 „ . | 
Wolfsbanc, with a blue Flower. 


remain. In June theſe Plants will 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in 


Auguſt. 
The fourteenth Sort grows wild 


Northern Counties of England and 


Scotland, from whence it is often pro- 
cured for the ſake of Variety; but it 


doth not thrive in the Southern Parts 


Well: it ſhould have a EY Situa- 
oh, ton, and a moiſt ſtrong Soil. | 
The fifteenth Sort will grow to 
the Height of twelve or fourteen | 
Feet, and become woody, ſo as to 
| Have the Appearance of a Tree. 
This is preſerved in Green-houſes in 
Winter, by Perſons who are curious 

in collecting Exotic Plants. 
be caſily propagated by planting Cut- 
tings in a Bed of light Earth, du- 
ring any of the Summer Months, ob- 
| ſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken Root, when they 
| ſhould be taken up and planted in 

Pots filled with freſh Earth, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation, until 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time, 
amongſt Myrtles, Geraniums, and 
other hardy Exotic Plants, till 


It may 


they may be placed 


October, when they ſhould iy re- 


moved into the Green-touſe, where 
they ſhould be placed to have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather ; for otherwiſe they will be- 
come very weak and unſightly. 


 ACONITUM ; Woltsbane. 


ac minoribus foliis. Dod. 


2. Acoxviruu Pyr enaicum, am- 
pliore folia tenuius laciniato. Tourn. 


Wolfsbane of the Pyrenean Moun- 


tains, with larger Leaves, cut into 


narrow Segm ents. 


. AcoNITUM eeruleum, napelli 
Autumnal 


and ſeveral other 


A C 
4. AconITUM coma inflexa, foliis 
anguſtioribus. C. B. P. 283. 


Heads. | | 

5. AcontITUM coma ers. foliis 
latioribus, Tourn. Broad-l-ay*d Wolts- 
bane, with inflexcd Heads. | 

6. AcoxnITUM i7:flexa coma, maxi- 
mum. C. B. P. Wolfsbane, ui ir the 
largeſt inflexed Heads. 

7. ACONITUM /eu napellus 1 fore 
roſes. OF. Wolfebane With a 
roſe- coloured Flower. | 


8. AcoxITUM ſer napellus 1. "ths 


- 4 C. B. P. Wolfsbane with a 


Wit F lowe ET. 


9. Aconirun ſeu napellus 1 fore 
ex ceruleo et albo variegato. C. B. F. 


Wolfsbane with a Flower variegated | 
from Blue to White. 


wiolaceum, ſen 


napellus 2. C. B. P. Wolfsbane with 


10. AconITUM 


a violet-coloured Flower. 


11. Acoxiruu purpureum ſeu v. na- — 
volts 3. C. B. P. Wolfs bane 8 a” 
purple Þ lower. 


# 3 Acoxirun e minus, 
froe napellus minor. C. B. P. Leſſer 
blue Aconite or Wolfsbane. 

13. AconNITUM ce@&ruleo-purpu- 
reum, flore maximo, five napellus 4. 
C. B. P. Wolfsbane with very large, 
purple-blue Flower. 


14. ACONITUM. ycoctonum orien- 


tale, flore mag uo «lbs. J. Cor. Eaſtern 


Wolfsbane, with * "ge: White 


Plower. 
The 5 pecies omitted 1 in the former 
7 Wy Volumes are; 


ACONITUM 8 Bumili Mountains, where (it is reported) the 


Huntſmen who hunt the Wolves dip 


| Moſt of theſe Kinds of Wolf bane 


are Natives of the A/ps or Fyrenean 


Nar- 


. row-leay'd e wich infiexed. 


2 


their Arrov/s into the Juice of theſe 


Plants, which renders the Wounds 


given with theſe Weapons, mortal. 
They are moſt of them too noxious 
to have a Place in Gardens Which 


are much frequented by Children; 


for we have had many Inſtances of 


Perſons who have loit their Lives, | 


| and 


8 
and of others who have with great 
Difficulty been recovered, after hav- 
ing eaten of theſe Plants. A late 


F Inilance of this hath been publiſhed | 
| in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


where there is an Account of an un- 
Ncilful Perſon gathering ſome Roots 
of Wolfsbane (early in the Spring, 


© When the Plant was newly riſen above 
Ground) inſtead of Celery : and put- 
ting them into a Sallet, two Perſons 
were poiſoned therewith ; one of 
whom was with great W 
el. 
All theſe Kinds of Wolfabane are 
great Ornaments to a large Garden, 


and many of them will thrive in the 
greateſt Shade, and on the pooreſt 


Soil, where few other Plants will 


grow, and multiply greatly by the 


Root, ſo that a few Plants of each 
Sort will, in a few Years, producea t - 
great Stock. The belt Time to tranſ- 

plant theſe Roots, is at Michaelmas, 
when the Roots are in an unactive 
State; for ſoon after that Time, they 
begin to put out new Roots, and 
early in the Spring the Plants will 

appear above Ground; when it will 
be too late to tranſplant them; for 
although they will often grow if re- 


mored at that Seaſon, yet they rare- 
ly flower the ſame Year, and will 


make very little Increaſe at the 


Root. 


Some of the Sorts TS his 
Flowers will grow to the Height of 
three or four Feet; but thoſe with 
yellow Flowers uſually grow much 
higher, and the Eaſtern Kindwith white 
Flowers, I have ſeen upward of fix 

Feet high; but this Sort is very rare 

in Europe, and only to- be found in 
c ſome curious Gardens at preſent. 


ADIANTHUM; Maidenhair. 
The Species are; 


1. AblaNrhuu follis 5 | 


„C. B. P. True Maidenhair, with 


Leaves like Coriander. =_ 


AD 


2. Abiakr nun Seatirum majus, 


coriandri folio. Journ. Greater 


Scots Maidenhair, with a "Oran 
der Leaf. | | 


3. ADIANTHUM Scoticurs minus, 
folio obtuſo, altius inciſo. Journ. 
Leſſer Scots Maidenhair, with an | 


obtuſe Leaf, deeply cut in. 
4. AvtaxnTHuM 


Cornutus. 


South Parts of France, and in the 


| Mediterranean, where it grows on 
Rocks, and old Ruins, from whence _ 
it is brought into England for me- 
dicinal Uſe; though the ſmaller 
Leaves of Fern are ſometimes im- 


poſed on ignorant Perſons, by thoſe 
who ſupply the Markets with Herbs: 


but as the true Sort is not to be ob- 
tained freſh in Eugland; fo the ſurer 
Way is to get it from ſome knowing 
Druggiſt, who. pores it from : 
Abroad. 5 
The ſecond 304 third Sorts have 

been found growing on the Rocks, 
in the North of Scotland; but as, 
they are not commonly found, ſo 


they have not been introduced into 
the London Shops. | 


The fourth Sort is. 4 Native of. 


America, from whence it was origi- 
ginally brought into Europe, and 28 
preſerved by curious Perſons in their 


Gardens. This has been formerly 
preſerved in the Stoves in England, 
as a very tender Plant, but it is 
found to be very hardy; and in 
France it is now become ſo common, 

as to be uſed inſtead of the common 


Sort, in the Shops at Paris. 


There are many other Sorts of © 
= this Plant in the Fajt and Meſt- Indien, 
from whence we have DR AE dried 
Samples of near thirty Sorts ; but as 
they are Plants which are not culti- | 


vated in the E pea! Gardens, I 
{hall not enumerate then here. 


| ADIAN- 8 


e 
Cornuti. een Maidenhair of. 


'The firſt Sort is a Native in the 


——— — — 1 "2" 2 


AG 


| ADIANTHUM ALBUM; wide 
Ruta Muraria. 


 ADIANTHUM 'NIGRUM; 


wide Filicula. 
AGERATUM. 
which were mentioned in the firſt 
Volume, are by Dr. Tournefort re- 
| ferred to Plarmica, of which they 
are Specics according to his Method ; 
but as the firſt Species ſtands in the 
 Diſpenfatory under the Title of Age- 


ratum, I thought proper to con- 


tinue it under that Name, and have 


here ſubjoined ſome Plants which 


agree with Dr. es he Cha- 


fracter of Ageratum. 


The Characters are; 3 


Tt hath a pes ſonated Floæver, con- 


2 Ming of one Leaf, the under Part 


of which is tubulous ; but the upper 
Part is divided into two Lips, the 
upper one being divided into tao, 
and the unden one into three Parts: 
the Piftil evhich ariſes from the © 
5 Floxvber-cup, afterwards becomes an 
5 oblong membranaceous Fruit, divided 
Into taus Cells, in which are cantain- 


ed many ſinall Seeds. 

The Shecies are; 

| AGFPRATUM ferratum Alpinum 
: 1 fore purpuraſcente. Tour n. 
Smooth Ageratum of the 55 with 
a purpliſh Flower. 


2. AGERATUM ie 5 
Gum ſpicatum, flare purpures. Houſe. 


eratum, with purple 


Anierican Ag 


Flowers growing in a Spike. 
3. AGERATUM Americanum pro- 


cumbens, gnaphalii facie, Aor ibus ad 
Creeping 
American Ageratum, having the 
Face: of Cudweed, and the Flowers 
coming out at the nin on of the 
Footſtalks. 


4. AGERATUM 1 a 


oliorum nodos. Honſt. 


Zeſcons, chamedryos folio, floribus ex 


Joliorum alis. Houſt. Shrubby Ame- © 


rican Ageratum, with a german- 


er Leal, 


The Plants 


doing of this is in September. 
Plant grows very cloſe to the 

Ground, and has been uſed in ſome _ 
Parts of England to make Fdgings 

for Borders ; 
the Soil is hot, and has been dung- 
ed, it is very difficult to maintain 
this Plant. 
rarely produces ripe Seeds in Exg- 


by this Method ; 


and the Flowers grow-. 


AG 


ing from the ſetting on of the 


Leaves. 
The firſt Sort, being a Native of 
the Alps, is very hardy in reſpect 
to cold, but muſt have a ſtrong Soil, 
and not too much expoſed to the 


Sun. This is propagated by parting 


of the Roots; 


but near London, where 


It flowers in June, but 


land. 


The other three 8 were diſ- _ 
covered in America, by the late in- 5 
genious Dr. William Houſtoun, M 
ſent the Seeds of theſe Plants into 
The Sceds of theſe three 
Sorts muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed 

in the Spring, and when the Plants 
are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be 
placed each into a ſmall Pot filled 
with light Earth, and removed into a 
moderate Hot- bed, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have 
taken Root; after which they muſt 
have Air and Water in proportion 
to the Seaſon, and the Warmth of 
the Bed in which they are placed. 
In Autumn theſe Plants will flower, 
and if they are placed in a Stove, 
will perfect their Seeds in Winter. 
They may alſo be continued through 
the Winter in a Stove, and will 
flower early the following Summer, . 
ſo that good Seeds may be obtained 
but they rarelß 
continue longer chan two Summers, 
wherefore they muſt be conſtantly 


Eur pe. 


raiſed from Seeds every Year. 
AGRIMONIA ; Agrimony. 


Youne, s are: 


the beſt Time for 
This 


The pint omitted in the ner i 
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AGrlMONIA minor, flore albo. 


1 Cath. Leſſer Agrimony, with 5 
a white Flower. 


2. AGRIMONIA ortentalis REST 


radice ci alſillima repente, fructu in 


ſpicam brevem et denſam congeſlis. 


J. Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern Agrimony, 
with thick creeping Roots, and the 


Seeds growing in ſhort thick Spikes. 
Theſe two Sorts of Agrimony are 
eireſery ed in the Gardens of ſuch. 
Perſons who are curious in Botanical 
Inquiries ; ; but as they are not uſed 
in Medicine, they are ſeldom culti- 
They are 
both very hardy Plants, and may be 


vated in other Gardens. 


propagated by ſowing of their Sceds 
on a Bed of light Earth, in the Spring; 


and when the Plants are come up, 
they will require no farther Care 


than only to keep 'em clear from 


Werd „until they are large enough 
to tranlplant ; when they may 0 


planted in an open Bed of lig! 


Farth, where they will thrive, = 
* endure the jevereit Cold of our 


Sort. 
AGR IMON OIDES ; 


Agrimony. ; | 
The Char do, are; 
I. hath a rojaceous Flower, con- 


7 /ting of ſeveral Petals, which are 


placed in a circular Order, iſſuing 


out of the Diviſions of the Flower- 
cup ; but the Floxwer and the Flower- 
cup are received into another funnel- 


' ſhaped Empalement, which is f; inged. 


The Flower cup afterwards becomes 2 
Harp oval Fruit, awhich is mnfolded 


in the outer Empalement, aud con- 


tains, for the ml fart, 
Seed. 
This: 15 but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent known, which is; 
At *RIMONOIDES, Cott part 1. 145 
This is a perennial Plant, which 
in its outward Appearance greatly re- 
ſembles Ap erimony, but di tiers there- 


a. fin gle 


Baſtard 


Pl lenty on the 


AH 


from in its Flower; for which Rea 


ſon Dr. Tournefort has ſeparated it 
from the Agrimonies. 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 


be ſown in the Autumn ſoon after 


It may be 


they are ripe; for if they are 


kept out of the Ground till 
Spring, they are ſubject to miſcarry, 


Otherwiſe will. remain in the 


Ground til] the following Spring; 5 
Whereas thoſe which are ſown in 
Autumn ſeldom fail to come up 
the next Spring, When the Plants 
appear, they will dequire no other 


Culture, but to keep them clear from 


Weeds until the following Autumn, 
when they ſhould be taken up and 
8 tranſplanted where they are to re- 

main. Theſe Plants will grow in. 
almoſt any Soil or Situation, provided 
they are not placed Under the es of 


. rees. 


to propagate them that way, 
AHOUAL. 
The Chara@ers are; 


I hath a fuuntl, te IRON | 
| confiting of one Leaf, and is divided © 
into ſeweral Parts at the Top ; from © 
awhoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, awhich 


is fixed like a Nail to the inner Part 


. of the Flawer, which afierwards : 
becomes a fieſpy Fruit, almoſt of a_ 
Pear ſhape, in which is " incloſed a 


| ore ee-corner'd Nut. 


The Species are; 


. Anoval.. Thews Franc. 4 


tar 4 56 | 

2. Auou al reri; Hlio, fore 7 | 
Plum. Ahouai, MY an oleander | 
Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 5 

Thele two Pl ants grow in great 
Continent in the 
Southern Parts of America, but are 
leſs common in the Iflands of Ame 


rica. The firſt oft hem grows to the 
. Height 


"The ſecond Year: they” will pro- 
duce Flowers, and the Roots will 
abide ſeveral Years, and may be 


| ' parted in Autumn, if you are willing 
Climate, as well as the common 


w Koa. XA. — + 


1 
DD 
. 
= 
| 
bl 
1 
1 


Vegetation. 


AH 


Height of our common Cherry- 
trees; the Leaves are three or four 
Inches long, and almoſt two Inches 
broad. The whole Tree is full of a 
milky juice, which flows out on 
breaking or wounding any Part of 


it. Ihe Wood of this Tree ſtinks 


moſt abominably, and the Kernel of 
the Nut is a moſt deadly Poiſon, ſo 
that the Indians always caution their 
Children againſt eating of it; for they 
know of no Antidote to expel this 
Poiſon, nor will they uſe the Wood 
of this Tree for Fuel ; but they take 
the Kernel of the Shell, into which 
they put {mall Stones, and then bore 
2 Hole thro' each Shell, and ſtring 
them; theſe they tie about their 
Leg; to dance with, as is the 


Cuſtom of our Morris-dancers with 
; Bells. 1 


The ſecond Sort i 15 of muck 1 


5 Growth than the firſt, and ſeldom 
riſes above ten or twelve Feet high. 
The Fruit of this Tree is of a beau- 

tiful red Colour, when ripe; but the 

whole Plant abounds with a milky 

Juice as the former, and I believe is 


equally poiſonous. I received the 


Seeds of this Plant from Panama, 
Which were collected by Mr. Robert 
Millar Surgeon, in the Year 1735 ; 
they came up in a Hot-bed very well, 
and ſome of the Plants produced 
Flowers the ſame Lear. 
| Theſe Plants may be propagated : 
5 from their Nuts, which ſhould be 
put into ſmall Pots fill'd with light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
_of Tanner bark, obſerving to water 
them frequently to promote their 
When the Plants are 
come up about two Inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted each into a 
ſeparate Pot, filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged again into a Hot- 
bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to 


ſhade the Glaſſes in the Heat of the 


Day, until the Plants have taken new 


. 


we 


Root ; and they muſt be frequently 
refreſlied with Water. As the Sum- 


mer advances, ſo theſe Plants ſnould 
have Air admitted to them, in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon ; and when they have filled theſe 
; ſmall Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be turned out, and tranſplanted 
into other Pots of a larger Size, 
which muſt alſo be filled with freſh 
light Earth, and then ſhould be 


plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 


ſerving to water them frequently, as 
alſo to admit Air under the Glaſſes 


every Day, in proportion to the 
_ Warmth of the Seaſon. 


Plants are grown about a Foot high, 


they ſhould have a larger Share of 
Air, in order to harden them before 
the Winter; but they ſhould not be 
_ wholly expoſed to the open Air the 
. firſt Year, becauſe it will ſtunt theif 
In the Winter theſe Plants 
ſhould be placed in a warm Stove, 
and during that Seaſon they ſhould be 

frequently refreſhed with Water; but 

it muſt not be given to them in great 
Quantities in cold Weather, leſt it 


Growth. 


ſhould ret their Roots. In the fol- 


lowing Spring theſe Plants ſhould be 
| ſhifted again into other Pots, at 
which time you ſhould take away 
as much as you conveniently can of 
the old Earth from their Roots, and 


afterwards cut off the decayed Fibres ; 
then put them into Pots filled with 


light rich Earth, and if you hay e 


Conveniency to plunge them into a 


moderate Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, 
it will greatly promote their taking 

In June following theſe 

Plants ſhould be inured to bear tge 
open Air by Degrees, into which _ 
they ſhould 8 removed toward the 
latter End of the ſame Month ; but 
they ſhould be placed in a warm 


new Root. 


Situation, where they may be ſhel - 


tered from ſtrong Winds. In ſuch a 
ü Situation they. will bear the * 
5 IT 


/ | 


When the 


» . 2 * F . * 33 FA \ di. "0 2 75 
< >, * 2 p * 19% « 1 * * 2 
0 ee, : * „ e 2 £ 
by ©» ts v5 ®P.p « 


A A 3 A-A% fy... ,  ewd , 


as was before directed. 


Air of our Climate very well until 

September, when they ſhould be again 

removed into the Stove, and mutt be 
managed during the Winter Scaſon, 


AL 


T new + Plants 
produce their Flowers plentifally in 


= Auguſt, but they have not as yet 
borne any Fruit in this Country. 
They retain their Leaves all the 
= Year, which being thicl:, ſtrong, 

and of a ſhining green Colour, make 
2 pretty Variety amongit other ten- 
der Exotic Plants in 
Seaſon, for which my 
1 eſteemed.” *- 


the Winter 
are - Cluetly 


ALCEA; Verv:iin- nien 


The erer omitted in che former 


EV r are; 


ALCEa wulraris major, 


f 71 


ger eke C. B. F. 316, Greater 


—* Vervain-mallow, 
lour'd Flower. 
. ALct A du 15.33; agar, fore cau- 


dAldiore. 


Win a 


6. P. 316. 


eee * 


ain mallow, wack a White Flower. 


common in Germany, Frans, 


E ALCEA cannabing. . . 


© Hemp-leaved Vervain- mallow. 


The firſt and 


Ire 
5 
„ and 


{econd Sorts 


ſcveral Parts of Europe; the f:rit Sort 


is ordered for medicinal Uſe ; 


but 


as that is not ſo common in Erz/end, 


EO OI WT I In 
R 


the narrow-leav'd, curled 

2 ſubſtituted in his ſtead, and 1 believe 
either of the Sorts may be uicd in- 
1 differently. 


Sort 15 


Theſe Sorts are biennial 


Plants, = ſcldom cot itinue after 


they have perfected Seeds; they may 
be propagated by ſowing their Sceds 
in the Spring, and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be thinned, 
Eg leaving them 2 about a Foot und er, 


: 6 where they may remain till tl: ey 
flower and ſeed; 


rung for the moſt part. down- 
right, to a conſiderable Depth. 
"Theſe Plants ſhould have a poor Soil, 


for in a rich Earth the. So too 


* ol. III. 


and 1 


1 Heeg. Bie, 


roſc-co- 


e Hos; M1 are. flere. 
Gr: al. 


f calice for 775 2 ſulluteb. Tour u. 


for they do not 
bear tranſplanting well, their Roots 


Mantle, * 
flax Leaf, and a white Flower-Cup. 


Folio, calyce 


* 
rank, and are ſubject to rot in | 
Winter. | 

* 98 third Sort is an abiding Plant, 
ant to Creep at the rg 
This 3 may be propagated by Seeds a 
the former, and thould have A. Fn 
Soil. 

AL CHIMILIL A; Ladies Wide, 
The Species omitted in che for mer 
ela, be £7: 
ALCHIMILLA minor. Mor. 
The leſſer Ladies 
Mantle. 

2. AL C TIME 1 * " Abina Penta 
* {len 112}, e atis. Bocc. 
Par. 2. Leaſt five-leav'd. 
Ladies An 4 the lips Wi 
fringed Leaves. | 5 


AVI. /. 


3. ALCHIMFLUA rn Het: 
Col. far. I. 146. Leaſt Lountam 
Ladies Mantle, commonly | Cit! lied, 


Parſley Preak tone. 
4. ALCHIMIEL Alira, graminos 
5 fol: 2. . 767 | 75 TTH F. { VUTN. Low | 
Gr aſs- Y Lac dies aut * 5 


with " 


{na Her ien . 


0 ALCHI : 1LLA rea, gramineo 
Journ. Upright. 
cuv'd Lad: :& Mende,” With a 
unn Nas 1 lower. : 
6. ALCUIMILLA erani eo Folio, 
major ! flor „ Tour 2 Grafs- leav'd - 


 Lavics Mantle. WI ich a larger Flower. 


7- Leh linaris folio, 
ulis florum allo. Tourn. Ladies | 
Mantle, with a toadflax Leaf, a 

a white Flower-cup. _ 

8. ALCulMILLa /inarie folio, 
La- 


dies Vlantle, with a toadflax Leaf, 


and ay 'clowiſh Flower- cup. 


ALCHIMILLA fen. alis, Jina- 


ES Hl brevſims, calyce flerum © 


allo. 


+ 11 it. 


Cor. FEatiern Ladies 
with a very ſhort toad- 


10. ALCHLIMILLA Græca, halt 
f,rum albido. Tourn. 
Car... Gee Ladies Mantle, With a 
WE 0 | glaſſy ort 


A L 
glaſſwort Leaf, and a whitiſh Flower- 
cup. 

Theſe Plants are many of them 
preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 


Variety; they all grow witd in Lg 


land, Holland, and- Flanders, except 


the two laſt- mentioned, which Vonſ. 


Tournefort found in his Voyage to the 
Lewant. They are moſt of them 
annual Plants, and if they are per- 


mitted to ſhed their Seeds in the | 


Autumn, they will come up, 


and require no other Culture, but to 


keep them clear from Weeds. The 
third Sort is an annual Plant, which 
grows in great Plenty on Heaths, 


and other uncultivated Places in di- 
vers Parts of England; and if it is 


tranſplanted into a Garden, and 
permitted to ſhed its Seeds, will 
maintain itſelf without any farther 
Care. This Plant is often broug it 


to the Markets in London, and fold 


for Rupture-wort, Which is a very 
different Plant from this, but doth 
not grow wild near „ 
ALEEREN OI; Winter Cherry. 
"The Species are; 1 

I. ALKEKENGL officinarum. Fare. 
- Common Winter Cherry of the 
Shops. 

. ALKEKENGI  officinar . 
5 wariegatis. Tourn. Common Win- 
ter Cherry, with variegatcd Leaves. 

3 ALKEKENGL J uctu par uo wer- 
ticillato. Journ. 
with ſmall Fruit growing in W bor! les 
5 round the Stalks. 


4. ALKEKENGL Virginianum, Bi 


Cru luteo. Tourn. Virginian Winter 
Cherry, with yellow Fruit. 


ns ae ira Indic uni mojus. 8 
5 Journ. Greate Lad. "an. W. inter 
C . 


6. 13 1 3 


mum rams mum, ft uu ex luteo 
_wireſeenti. Honſt. American annual 
| branching Winter Cherry, with a 
yelowiln's cen 5 ruit. 


Bladder. | 8 
The firſt Sort is very common in 
the E lie Gardens, where it is pre- 
ſerved. for the Appearance of its 
Fruit, which is ripe in Oc ober, and 
continues often till the middle of 
December; it is about the Size of a 


Colour. 


Winter Cherr 7 


| This may be managed as the for mer. 
e The 


7. ALKEKENGI Americanum an- 
nuum maximum viſcoſum. Houft. The 


largeſt annual W Winter 


Cherry. 
8. ALKEKENGL Bar baden ſe patu- 
lum, par uo flore, fructu amplo, mu- 


crone productiori. Ac. Phil. M. 399. 


Dwarf Barbadves Winter Cherry, 
with a ſmall Flower, and an ample 


pointed Fruit. 
9. ALKEKENGI Curaſſavicum, fo- 


liis origami incanis, fore viete ſulphu- 
reo, funds pur pures. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
11. 66. Hoary Winter Cherry from 
Curaſſo, with origany Leaves, and 
 ſulphur-coloured F lowers, with mu” 


ple Bottoms. 


teſeens, frudu globoſo rubro, veſica 


atro-purpurea. Houjt. Shrubby Aue 
rican Winter Cherry, with a round 


having a dark . 7 


red F ruit, 


common Cherry, and of a fine red 
This F rKt i is incloſed in a 
Bladder, which when ripe, 


Seeds in the Spring, or by the Roots, 


which creep very much; ſo that if 
they are not confined, they will ſoon 
overſpread à large Trad of Ground; 
therefore to have them more beauti- 
ful, they ſhould be confined in Pots, 
i Which ſhould be placed in the Shade 
in Summer, and if conſtantly watered 
in dry Weather, will produce great 
Numbers of Fruit. 
ordered for medicinal Uſe, by the 
College of Phyſicians. 5 
Sort is a Variety of the firſt, differing 


only in having variegated Leaves. 


10. ALKEKENGI b 


burſts, 5 
and expoſes the Fruit to Sight. It 
may be propagated by ſowing of the 


This Sort is 


The ſecond 
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The third, ninth and tenth Sorts, 


are abiding Plants, which require to 


be ſhelter'd from the Cold in Winter, 


The third Sort grows to a Shrub df 
about three Feet high, and produces 


reat Numbers of Fruit annually. 
This may be propagated by lowing 
of the Seeds on a moderate Hot-bed 
in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up two Inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted on another 
Hot-bed, obſerving to water and 


ſhade 'em until they have taken new 


Root; after which time they mult 
have a large Share of Air, otherwiſe 
they will draw up very wears. In 


une theſe Plants ſhould be potted, 


and placed in a ſhady Situation until 
they have taken Root; after which 
they may be expoted to the open Air 
in Summer, but in Winter they mult 
be placed ina warm Green-h ouſe.. 


The ninth Sort creeps very much 
at the Root, and is eaſily Propigr ted 
by parting the Roots in the Spring. 

't his mutt be houſed in Winter as 


the former, but may be e in 
Summer. It produces Flowers an- 
nually, but has not produced any 
Fruit in Engle: 17, | 

Ine tenth Sort grows to the 


Height of ten or wyelve Feet, This 
i> propagated by ſowing of the Seeds 


on a Hhot- bed in the Spripg, and 
mult be afterwards potted, as hath 


been directed for the third Sort; but 
chis muſt be N in a Stove in 
Winter, it being the tendereit of all 


the Sorts here mentioned. ; 
The fourth, fifth, fixth, rend 


and eighth Sorte, are annual Plants, 


and require to be raiſed on a Hot-bed 


in the Spring; and when the Plants 


are come up two Inches high, they 
ould be tranſplanted to another mo- 
d-rate Hot-bed, obſerving to water 

and ſhade them until they have taken 


5 Root; after which time they muſt 
5 Fave alarge Share of ſreſh Air, and 


* 


in June they may be taken up with 
a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and 
tranſplanted into Pots or Borders of 
gut Earth, where they may remain 


to perfect their Fruit. 
ALLIUM; Garlick. 


Ihe Speczes omitted in the former 


V Ours» are; 


ALL1vM Fibre e pon, 
2 FL raceis, floribus et nucleis 


Broad-leay'd _ 
Mountain Garlick, with. purple 


purpureis, Raii Syn. 
I 1 ers. 


EX 355 bacro olbicante, cum tr iplici 17 


ſingulis petalis 3 atro-purpurea. 


Raz! 997. Ed. 370. Wild Gar- 


lick, with an herbaceous krip'd. 


F 5 


ALLIUM Holmenſe, Jiberice 5 


MS Raii Syn. Ed. 3. 370. Great 


round-headed Garlick of the Helms 1 
Wand. i OE 
4. ALLiuu 222 rum „ | 
” ann. Bocrh. Lud. all. 


Garlick. 


Ihe firſt, ſecond oa ed Sorts, 
grow wild in divers Parts of Eng- 


{und, but are by the Curious in Bo- 
tiny preſerved in their Gardens for 
Variety. They are extreme hardy, 


and will thrive in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation, requiring no other Cul- 


ture, but to keep them clear from 
| W. ceds. 


Ize beſt Seaſon to tranſ- 
plant them is in Auguſt, ſoon after 


their Leaves decay; for if they are 
| he ogg to remain long after, they 
„ill ſhoot out new Roots, after 
| which time they do not bear tranſ· 


planting, fo well. 


"Fhe fourth Sort was as brought from 
Fir zivia into England. This is alſo 
very hardy, and will thrive in an 
It produces a 

Cluſter of Bulbs on the Top of the 

Stalks, which, if permitted to fall 
on the Ground, will take Root, N | 


thereby mul — 


Soil or Situation. 


Altium 4 oeftre kink; fore 


Virginian. 


—— „ — bong „ 1. _ 3 4 


1 
ALYSSOIDES. 
The Characters are ; 
tt hath a Flower in form cf a 
Croſs, conſiſting of” four Leawes, out 
of whoſe Flawer-cup riſes thePointal, 


which afterward become: an ellipt 7 - 


cal thick Fruit, divided into t0 
Cells by an intermediate Pa titio 75 
aohich is parallel to the a net eip- 
tical turgid Valves, and fle Js 
round flat Seeds, having Boe, ders 
ound en. e 
Ihe Hyecies are; | 
. ALYSSOIDES 2 
C017 7e diridi. Journ. 218 
by Alyſtzides, with a green flock- 
gilliflower Leaf. 
2. ALYSSOIDES 


eu- 


foliis 


ncanum, 


ſmuatis. Torn. 218. Hoary Alyſloi- 


des, with finuated Leaves. 
0: ALYSSOIDES V. wuticofum Cre- 
| tides, leucoi i folio incano. Tourn. Cor. 


Shrubby Alyſſoides of Candy, with a 


: Hoary ſtock- gillflower Leat. | 
4. ALYS$SOIDEsS orzentalis annun, 
5 myagr? ſatici folio. Journ. Cor. Ori- 

ental annual Aly ſloides, with amya- 
rum Leaf. | 


The firſt and third Sorts are peren- 


nial Plants, which riſe to the Height 
of two or three Feet. Theſe may 
be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
on a Border of Light Earth in the 
Spring, and when the Plants are 
come up four Inches high, they ma 


be tranſplanted into Pots fill'd wich 


5 light freſh Earth, and placed in a 


| ſhady Situation until they have taken 


new Root, when they may be er- 


poſed to the open Air until the latter 


End of Octoben; when they ſhould 


be placed es a common Hot-bed 


Frame, where they may be ſheltered 


from ſevere Froſt in Winter; but 


they muſt have as much free Air as 


poſſible in mild Weather, and ſhould 


be frequently refreſhed with Water. 


The following Summer they will 
How er, and produce ripe Seeds 3 but 


Shrub- 


A L 
the Plants may be continued four or 


hve Years, by ſheltering of them in 
the Winter, as I have dircRed. 


They will often hve thro' the Win- 
ter in the open Air, provided they are 


planted in a Situation where they are 

protected from the North and Eaſt 
Winds. 

The ſecond Sort is a biennial Plant. 


This muſt be ſown on a Border of 


light Earth in the Spring, and when 


the Plants are come up three Inches 
high, ſome of them ſhould be potted, 


in order to ſhelter them in Winter ; 


but there ſhould be ſome Plants left 

where they were ſown; which in 3 
warm Seaſon will flower, and pro- 

duce ripe Sceds the ſame Summer; 
but if theſe ſhould miſcarry, thoſe in 
the Pots may be preſerved thro” the 
Winter, under a common Frame; 
and in the ſucceeding Spring. they 


ſhould be turned out of the Pots into 
the full Ground, where they wil! 


flower ſtrongly, and produce a large 


Quanta ity of Seeds 
The fourth Sort is an 3 Plan. 
This mult be ſown on a warm Borde: 


in the Spring, in the Place where the 


Plants are to remain, for it doth no: 
bear tranſplanting well ; thele Plant. 
ſhould be thinned, if they come up 
too thick; in Auguſt they will flow or 
and in September they will periec: 
their Seeds. 

ALYSSON; F ert 


Jo the Species mentioa'd in tc 


| former Volumes, add, 


I. ALS SON perenne montamum: 1. 
carum. Journ. 217. Hoary peret- 
— Mountain Madwort. | 

A LYSS ON Haliiui folio ar gent 7 
mo Journ. 217 


with a narrow filver- colour [ca- 

Purſlain Leaf. | 
3. ALYSSON fruticoſum TRCANYN, 
Tourn. 217. Hoary Shrub Madwort. 
4. ALYSSON fruticoſumaculeatu, 
Ten aufn. 217. Prickly Shrub Madwort. 
3 3 


Madwort, | 
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Anu. 
dw ort. 
feat. 
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3 hrs 7/2 folio, majus. 


arger yellow hoary Madwort, with | 


3 Bed of light Earth, in an open Situ- 


2 wr 
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"I gulatis, flore wviolace. 
S Can. „Madwort, 
2 n_ violet- colour” d Flowers. 


7 455 1 with a 
Leaf. 


FP latis acutis 
| VI. idwort, 


pointed Leaves. 


” eulatis acutts, fructu majort. 
217. Corn Madwort, with auricu- 


in v1 Pring Or 


permitted to ſcatter, 


5 ALyssowN Creticum, fliis an- 
Tourn. Cor. 


. ALY580N ver onice folio. Tourn 


ſpeedwel 


7. ALYsSSON ſegetum, folits auri- 
725 . 207. 


S. ALY8S0ON ſegetum, 1 5 anrt- 


Tour # 


ated ſharp- pointed LEAVES, 
arg Fruit. 
ALY 350% 


and a 


incaniim luteum, 
Touru. 217. 


4 Mothe er of I hyme Leaf. 


minus. Journ. 217. Eeſſer 


hoary Madwort, 


4 py nyme Jef. 


Ihe firit, ſecond : 4 third Sorts, 


my be propazated by ſow ing of their 


See 15 {con after they are ripe, on a 


ation, witere the Plants will ſoon 
appear. Theſe will continue two or 


three Years, and if their Seeds are 
the Plants Will 
come up and thrive without any far- 
ther 8 than to Keep them clear 
from Weeds. 

The fifth 8 Sort is an abiding Plant, 

which ra rely Produces Seeds in Fn7- 
Jad, bat multi iplies greatly by Off. 
ſet-, which may be planted into Pots 
filled w ith light freſh Earth, either 


Aut umn. 
muſt he 


Share of Air in mild Weather. 


Some of the Plants may be planted 
on a warm Border, where they WII! 


endure tne Coll of our ordinary 
Winters very well. 


This Plant pro- 


- duces great Quantities of Flowers 
TT" in che Spring. | 5 


with angular Leaves, 


Corn 
with auricu— lated _ 


5 10. ALYSSON. incanlun, ſerpylli ä 
| #7 Je, . "m1 082. 


with a Mor her of ANACAMPSEROS maxima. Fo: 


| Parts of Exp Send, 


4 hefs Pots 
thc! tered from extreme Cold 
in Winter, but muit have a greut 


The other five Sorts are annual 
Plants, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, ona Bed of light freſh 
Earth, where they are to remain; for 


they do not bear tranſplanting well, 
ſo that the Plants ſhould be thinned, 


and kept clear from Weeds, which 


1 


is the only Culture they require. 
Sorts are 
ſuffered to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up in Autumn, and ſtand through 
the Winter and thereby more certainly 
produce good Seeds the owing 


If the Coeds of theſe 


Summer. 8 
AN ACAMPSEROS ; Orpine or 
Liv e-long. 1 5 
The Species are; . 
Ae - Faba 
craſſa. J. B. III. 681. Common | 
Orpine | 


ANa@amPs EROS purpurea. F. 
Purple Orpine. 


B. 111. 682, Greateſt Orpinc. 

4.  ANACAMPSEROS. 
hamatodes maxima. fas. 
greatelt red Po: tural Orpine. 


8 AnacaurskRos radice roſam 
Ane. major. Tourn. 204. Greater 


Oſe root. 


1 3 radice ro . 


Spirante, luer. Tourn. 204. Leſſer 
How: root. 
. ANACAMPS ERO 8 Helin ele- 
porter Var iegatis. | 
p'd Leaves. 


FT he firſt Sort grows wild i in many 

in Woods, and 
This is the 

Sort which is directed by the College 


other ſhady Places. 


of Phyſicians to be uſed in Medicine. 


Thecther Scrts are preſerved BY: 
the Curious in Botany, for the ſake 

of Variety ; theſe may be planted in 
filed with freſh undunged 


Pots, 


Furth, and ſhould have a ſhady Si- 
tuation, where they will thrive bet- 
ter than if too much expoſed to the 
They are all very hardy 
C 3 


Sun. 


Luf7 la 1104 | 


The 


Orpine with 


YFxeEps . 


teu into 


* 
lexcept the ſtriped Sort, which will 
require to be ſhelter'd in Winter) in 
reſpect to Cold, but they muſt not 
have too much Wet in Winter, 
which will ſometimes rot their Roots. 


They may be tranſported either in 


Spring or Autumn, at which times 
their Roots may he parted to pro- 
pagate them; or they may be in- 

creaſed by planting Cuttings of either 
cf the four firſt Sorts, in any of the 
Summer Months, which will eaſily 
take Root, and may afterwards be 
tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main; but the two Kinds of Roſe- 


roots are only propagated by parting 
Theſe Plants ſhould 


their Roots. 
wh _ be placed near a Dove-houſe, 
for the Pigeons are fo ſond of them, 

that they will ſoon deſtroy them. 


: All theſe Sorts will thrive under the 


f Shade of Trees. 
5  ANAGALLIS ; Pimpernel. 
The Characters are; 


| Ve Flower confilts of one Loaf 
 ewhich is ſhaped like a IWheel, and 
| ſeveral Segments; the 

Pointal, t riſes out of the Em- 
palement, is fixed like a Nail in the 


middle of the Flower ; afterwards 
| becomes @ roundiſ Fruit, which 
5 nohen ripe opens tranſve) * into tg 
Parts, one of hich lies Pe e 
on the other, inc loſi ing many angula 
Seeds, which adhere to the Placenta. 
The Species are; 

I. AnaGallits phoniceo fore. C. 
B. P. Male Pimpernel, with a red 


: Flower. 


2. ANAGALLIS. CER fore. C. 

B. P. Female Pimpernel, with : 
1 5 Trefoil. 
3. ANAGALLIS fortbus e 
Pimpernel 
with Flowers of a worn out -parple -# 


blue Flower. 
pus pureis. Park. Theat. 


Colour. 


1 hs 4 C. B. 


P. Pimpecnel with a white Flower. 
"F AN AGA 1s tenuifelia et, 


AN 
Cluf Narrow · leav d Pimpernel, with 
a blue Flower. 


The firſt Sort is very common in 
the Corn-ficlds, and other cultivated 


Places, in moſt Parts of England. 


The ſecond and third Sorts are ſome- 
times found wild in the Fields, but are 


leſs common than the firſt in Eng- 
land. The fourth is a Variety of 
the ſecond Sort, which ariſes acciden- 


tally from the Seed, and is not laſting. 


'Theſe four Sorts are annual Plants, 
which ariſe from Seeds in the Spring, 
and are ſeldom preſerved in Gar- 
dens; but where-ever they grow, if 
they are permitted to remain until 
they have ſcattered their Seeds, they +. 
will thrive faſt enough without 2 any 
Care. The firſt and ſecond Sorts are 
placed amongſt the medicinal Plants 


in the College Diſpenſatory. 
The fifth Sort! is a very beautiful 


fall Plant, which ſpreads on the 
Ground, like the former Sorts, but 
. produces a great Number of Jos blue 


Flowers in April, May, and June, 
which make a pretty {\ppearance : 


his may be propagated by ſowing 
of the Sceds ſoon after they are ripe, 


on a warm Border of light Earth, 


where the Plants will ariſe in the 


Spring, and ſome of them will pro- 
duce Flowers the ſame Seaton. Some 


of theſe Plants ſhould be planted in- 


to Pots, that they may be ſheltered 
in the Winter; for in very hard 
Froſts they are ſometimes deſtroyed. 


This Sort will abide two or three 


_ Years, but rarely produces good Seed; 
| in Eng land. 


ANAGYRIS ; 


The Charadiers are 
1 hath a ro {or bat- 


Flower-cup, afteraverds becomes a 


7 00 . like a Keane: bean, con- 
| taiuing 


Stinking Bean- . 


erfly ) Flower, whoſeStandard is ſhort. 


when compared to the other Petals: 
the Pointal, which ariſes from the 


D — % 


-- + 


G Me: i „ rw ws s A ©... A)% 


„ 0. a; 


con- 
TH11 14 


AN 


Fl taining many k1dney ſhaped Seeds. To 


avhich Notes ſhould be added, The 


Leaves grow by Threes on one common 


Fact talk. 
1 Species are; 3 

1. AxacyRis fetida. C. B. 
Stinging Bean- Trefoil. 

2. ANAGYR1S /e&tida Cretica, ob: 
longs follts, luteis flor IDUS.. Parr 
Jen. Candy ſtinking Bean- S Neil, 
with oblong Leaves, and yellow 

Flowers. 


The firſt Sort grows wild in the 
"4 South of France, as alſo in Spar 
and taly: This is a Shrub which 
ulſually riſes to the Height of eight : 
bor ten Feet, and produces its Flowers 
in April and May, which are of a 


bright yellow Colour, grov- ing in 


Spikes, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
| 9 14m. Ihe Seeds are ſeldom per- 


fected in this Country, which is the 


- Reaſon of its preſent Scarcity in 
Ey land. = 


The other Sort is a Native of 


0 0 andy, and ſome of the Iſlands of 
FE the Ar chipelag 9 3. and at preſent * 
very rare in the Engl; Gardens. 

This Sort hath longer Leaves than 


the former, and flowereth later in 


the Summer, ſo that it very rarely 
5 produces Seeds. 

Theſe may be both propagated by 
laying down their tender Branches 
in the Spring, obſerving in dry Wea- 


ther to ſupply them with Water ; 
which if duly performed, the Layers 


will have taken Root by the follow- 
ing Spring, when they ſhould be 


cut off from the old Plants, a little 
time before they begin to put out 
their Leaves, and planted i in a warm 


Situation; for if they are too much 
| expoſcd to the cold Winds, they will 


be in Danger of being deſtroyed in a 


hard Winter. This Method of pro- 


pagating theſe Plants, is to ſupply 
their Defect in not producing ripe 


5 Secds in chis eee for che 


AN 


Plants which are produced from 
Sceds, will be much handſomer, and 
will rife to 2 much greater Height. 


It you propagate theſe Plants from 


| Seeds, you thould ſow them on a_ 


warm Border of light freſh Earth, 


toward the End of March, obſerv- 


ing always to do it in dry Weather; 3 
for it much Wet ſhould tall after the 


| Seeds are in the Ground, they will 
rot. If the Seeds are good, and the 
Seaſon favourable, the Plants wil 
appear in a Month after the Seeds 


were ſown; at which time you 


ſhould carefully clear them from 
| Weeds, and in very dry Weather 

they ſhould be frequently refreſhed 

With Water ; if theſe Rules be duly 
obſerved, the Plants will be fix or 
eight Inches high before Winter. 
While they are young they will 
be in much greater Danger of 
ſuffering by Froſt, than when they 


have obtained Strength; therefore, 


if the Winter oa prove very 


ſevere, you ſhould ſhelter them with 
Mats during the Continuance of the 
Frolt; but in mild Weather they 
ſhould always be expoſed to the open 
Air. In Mas ch following you ſhould | 
carefully take them up, obſerv- 
ing not to injure their Roots; 


then you muſt tranſplant them into 


a. Nurfery-bed, placing them in 
Rows at a Foot Diſtance, and the 
Plants at fix Inches Diſtance in the 
Rows; obſerving, if the Scaſon 
ſhould prove dry, to give them 

Water until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they will 
"require no other Culture, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds du- 
ring the Summer Seaſon ; but if the 
following Winter ſhould prove very 
ſevere, it will be proper to ſcreen 


them either with Mats or Pevſe- 
haulm, otherwiſe they may be de- 


ſtroy ed. In this Bed they may re- 
main two Years, by whica time oy: | 


* 


. 
| 
| 
| 
, 


| midal Pine-app! e, with a 


Boerb. bd. alt: 2. 83. 
with ſmooth py 


will be fit to tranſplant into the Places 
where they are dehgned to remain. 


The beft Seuſon to remove them is 
in March, just before they begin to 


ſhoot, and 0 ſerve not to injure their 


Noot, as all% to water them, if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, until they 


have talen Noot; likewiſe to lay 


ſome Mulch on the Surface of the 


Ground about their Roots, to pre- 


k 


vent the Air from peretrating to dry 

their Fibres, 
Trouble in . atering. 
Pear ſronm Seeds, theſe Plants _ Wl 


Which will ſave much 


b- gin to produce their Flowers; ane 
will continue to produce | 


to interinix With other Howering 


rade of the ſome Growth. 


ANANAS5; The Pinc- Apple. 
The Charagde: gare; _ 


1: hath a Fliwer conſiſ ins r of one 
Tea, which is die ideas vv three. 
5 Parts, and is finmnel fe. afped ; Le Ein- | 

 brys's are produced in the Tuver cl 43 


theſe afterwards become a Hb 


ſmall, and al Meer abed. 
The Species are; 
1. Ax Ax As acaleatics, „Hucfi, oi, 


carne albida. Plum. Oval. hape 


Finn apple, with a whitiſh Fleſh. 


AnaxNas aculeatus, Frau py- 


e carne aureg. 0 Py ra- 
low Fieſh. 


ANAN . OS ſerrato. 


4. Axanas lucide wirens, fle 


vx ſerrats. Hort. EH. Pine- pple 


vith ſhining green Leaves, and 


ſcarce any Spines on their Edges. 

6. {ENANAS aculectus, Fruftu py- 

ramidutoe, carne aur ec. 

apple, with a Pyrami.! at Fruit, com- 
monly called the Sugar- loaf Pine in 

 Barbanves. | 


6. An fade ovato ex bates 


The Pine- 


The fourth © 


lowers 
| tat „ear aſter, and be very pro- 


cs are Very 


Pine. apple | 


eireſcente, carne lutca. The olive 
coloured Pine. 
J he firſt Sort is the moſt common 


in Europe, but the ſecond Sort is 
much preferable to it, the Fruit of 


this being larger, and much better 
Ay cared: the Juice of this Sort is 


not to aſtringent as is that of the 
firit, to that this Fruit may be eaten 


in greater Quantity, with leſs Dan- : 
cer, This Sort generally produces 
11x or ſeven Suckers, immediately 


under the Fruit, hereby it may be 


increnſed mach faſter than the com- 
mon Sort, to that in a few Years it 
may be the molt 1 TY in 


E 72 ad. 
Ihe third Sort is preſerved by 


ſome curious Perſons, for the ſake of : 
Variety; but the Fruit is not near ſo 
good as either of the former. 1 


ff Sort is at preſent the won rare 


in Lis ape; there being very few of 


the Plants at preſent: "This is eſteem⸗ 


5 ed the beſt Sort yet known, by ſome 5 
of the moſt curious Perſons in Ame- 
Fruit ful 2% Juice 3 ; the Seeds which 


5 „iu, Who have thrown out all the 
are lodged in the Tun: 


other Sorts from their Gardens, and 


cultivate only this Kind. I he Plants 


of this Sort may be procured from 


Barbadoes and Montſerrat, in both 


which Places it is cultivated. The 
ſixth Sort was brought from Jamai- 


ca: this is not very common in Eug- 
land as yet; it 15 eſteemed a very 


| ng 2voured Fruit by thoſe Per- 
ns who have taſted it; but being 
a 7 backward Sort, it is leſs va- 
luable in our Climate; for this Sort 
will require a Month longer to 
"ripen, from the ſirſt Appearance of 
the Fruit to its Maturity, than thoſe 
of the other Sorts. 
heard of another Kind of Pine, whoſe 
Fleſh is very green, and the Outſide 
yellow; but having never ſeen the 
Sort, I cannot give any Account of 
There are many other Kinds to 
be found | in the ſeveral Countries 
| - nero 


J have alſo 


alſo the Cl lods wol! broken. 
Harth ſhould not be ſcrecued very 


ceſſary to have it mixed 7 


5 Months before 1 it is s and 10 mal 


AN 
where they are cultivated, which 
have ariſen from Seeds, which differ 
in their Shape, Colour, and the Fla- 
vour of their Fruit; ſo that as theſe 
Fruits become common in Europe, all 
the bad Sorts ſhoula be rejected, and 
ſuch only as produce fine Fruit ſhould 


ih 


be cultivated. | 
In the former Volume: of the Gar- 
 adeners Dictionary. I have given full 
Directions for the cultivating this ex- 


cellent Fruit inEzg/and; and ſhall not 
repeat here what is already inſerted 


in that, but ſhall add a few In- 


ſtructions founded on later Obſerva- 
tions: 


as alſo Directions how to ma- 
nage ſuch as are infeſted with Inſects, 
which often totally deſtroy the Plante, 


or at leaſt weaken them ſo much, as 
not to be recovered in leſs than a 


Year, though managed with the 
greateſt Skill. And, Firſt, 
As to the Earth, 


A ſo as to detain the Moiſture 


too long, nor over-light and. ſandy, 


it will be very proper Tor them witn- 


out any Mixture; but where this 1 is 
wanting, you ſhould procure foie 
freſh Earth from a good Paiturc, 


which ſhould be mixed with about a 
third Part of rotten Neats-dung, or 


the Dung of an old Melon or Cu- 


cumber-bed, which is well conſumc(, 
T theſe ſhould be mixed two or three 
lontlis at leaſt before they are uſed, 


. ſhould be often turned, that __ - 


Parts may be the better united, as 


fine ; for if you only clear it of the 
reat Stones, it will be better for the 
Pla ants, than when it is made too fine 


| You ſhould always avoid mixing any 
unlets it ug ex- 


Sand with the Earth, 
tremely ſtiff; and then it Wall be ne- 


careful, th 4 
tained in the Pots, by the Holes be- 


ſtroy the Pl. mts. 


in which theſe 
ſuould be planted, if you have a rich 
good Kitchen Garden Mould, not too 


This 
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be frequently turned, that the Sand 
may be incorporated | in the Earth, 


ſo as to divide its Parts; but vou 


ſhould not put more than a ſixth 


Part of Sand, for too muchi Sand is 


very injurious to theſe Plants. 

In the Summer Seaſon, when the 
We:ther is warm, 
frequently watered, but you ſhould- 
not give them large Quantities at. 
each time; you muſt alio be very 
that the Moiſture is not de- 


ing topped, for that will ſoon de- 


quently ſhift theſe Plants out of the 
Pots 5 


unleſe the Pets be filled with the 
Rote, by the dme the Plants boom 
to hew their ruit, they commonly 
produce ſmall Fruit, whic h have 2 


nerally large Crowyns on them: ſo 
that the Plants will not t require to be 


new-potted oftener than twice in a 


Senſon; the firit Line fhould be out, 
me End of April, vihen the Suckers” 


d Crowns Cf the former :Years 


Fruit (Which remained zl the Win- 
ter in thoſe Þ ots in v. ich they Were 
flirt planted) (ould Le ſhiſted into 
8 larger Pots 5 1: b. 
MS half penny or ee e l. g Pots, 
ſhould be put into penny, or: it mo it, 


thoſe which Were 


three-half: penny Pots, according. to 
che Size OL thc P. 1. its; 3 tor youu md" 
be very carclal not to over- pot them, 


nothing de ing more prejudicial to 


tleſe 


they muſt be 


If the Seaſon is 
warm, they ſhould be watered every 
other Day, but in a cool Scaſon twice 
a Week will be often enough; and 
during the Summer Seaſon, you ſhould _ 
once a Week water them gently all 
Over their Leaves, which will waſh 
the Filth trom off them, and there-_ 
by greatly promote the Growth of 
the Plants. ö 
There are ſome Perſons: who 1 


but this 1 15 by no means to be 
priuſed by thoſe who propoſe to 
have large well-tavourcd Fruit; for 


CI Rn A he rig 


—— 
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theſe Plants. 'The ſecond time for 
ſhifting of them, is, toward the 
latter End of Auguſt, or the Begin- 


ning of September, when you ſhould. 


mil thoſe Plants 


which are of a 


proper Size for fruiting the follow- 


ing Spring, into two-penny Pots, 
which are ful] large enough for any 
of theſe Plants. At each of theſe 
times of ſhifting the Plants, the 
Bark-bed ſhould be ſtirred "P, and 
fome new Bark added, to raiſe the 
Bed up to the Height it was at firſt 

made; and when the Pots are plung- 
ed again into the Bark-bed, 
Plants ſhould be watered gently all 


over their Leaves, to waſh off the 
| " Filth, and to ſettle the Farth to the 
If the Bark- 

bed de well ſtirred, and a Quantity 


Roots of the Plants. 


of good freſh Bark added to the Bed, 
at this latter ſhifting, it will be of 
great Service to the Plants, and they 
ma., remain in the I an, until the 


times later, according to the Mild- 


neſs of the Senſon, nor will they re- 


quire any Fire before that time. Du- 
ring the Winter Seaſon theſe Plants 
"mult not be watered oftener than 
every third or fourth Day, 
cording as you find the Earth in the 
Drs to dry ; nor ſhould you give 
them too much at each time, for it 
is much better to give them a little 
Water often, than to over-water 
them, eſpecially at that Seaſon. 


"You mufi obſerve never to ſhift. 


thoſe Plants which ſhew their Fruit, 
into cther Pots; for if they are re- 
mos ed after the Fruit appears, it 
will top the Growth, and therebz 


cauſe the: Fruit to be ſmaller, and 
retard its. ripening; 5 ſo that many : 
times it weill be O#ober or Nawember 
Therefore 


before the Fruit is ripe. 


vou ſhout be very careful to keep 
the Plants 


the 


ac- 


of the Leemvard Iſlands. 


in a vigorous growing 
Done, from the ark Appearance of 


AN 
the Fruit, for upon this depends the 
Goodneſs and Size of the Fruit ; 


becauſe if they receive a Check after 
this, the Fruit is gener uy imall and 


111-taited, | 
When von have cat off the Fruit 


from the Plants, whole Kind you are 
deſirous to propagate, you ſhould 


trim the Leaves, and plunge the Pots 
into 2 moderate Hot-bed, obſerving 
to refreſh them frequently with Wa- 
ter, which will cauſe them to put out 


Suckers in plenty; ſo that a Perſon 
may be ſoon ſupplied with Plants 
enough of any of the Kinds, who 


will but obſerve to — their Plants | 
in Health. 


happen to theſe Plants, of a more 
dangerous Nature, than to have them 


attacked by ſmall white Inſects, 


which appear at firſt like a white Mil- 


dew, but ſoon after have the Appear- 


ance of Lice ; theſe attack both Root 
Beginning of Nowember, or ſome- 


and Leaves at the ſame time, and if 
they are not ſoon deſtroyed, will 


ſpread over a whole Stove in a ſhort 
time; and in a few Weeks will in- 


tirely ſtop the Growth of the Plants, 


by ſacking out the nutritious Juice; 
ſo that the Leaves will appear yel- 
low and fickly, and have gener: My a 
great Number of yellow tranſparent 


Spots all over them. Theſe Inſe&s, 
after they are fully grown, appear 


like Bugs; and adhere ſo cloſely to 


the Leaves, as not to be eaſily waſh- 


ed off, and ſeem as if they had no 
Life in them. They were originally _ 
brought from America, upon the 

Plants which were imported from 
y thence; and I believe they are the 
ſame Inſect which have deſtroyed the 


Sugar Canes of late Years, in ſome _ 
Since they 


have been in Eugland, they have 
ſpread greatly in ſuch Stoves, where | 
there has not been more than ordina- 
ry Care een to * them. They 
| DIVE = 


There is not any thing which can 
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have alſo attacked the Orange-trees 
in many Gardens near London, und 
have done them incredible Damage; 
but I do not find they wall endure 
the Cold of our Climate in Winter, 
ſo that they are never found on ſuch 
Plants as live in the open Air. 
only Method I have yet been able to 


. * for deſtroying theſe Inſects, 


, by waſhing the Leaves, Branches, 
20 Stems, of ſuch Plants as they 


0 attäck, frequently with Water, in 
which there has been a ſtrong Infu- 


ſion of Tobacco-italks 3 wt ich I find 
will deſtroy the Inſects, and not pre- 
judice the Plants. 


= cannot be practiſed on the Ananas 


Plants, becauſe the Inſects will faſten 
themſelves ſo low between the Leaves, 


that it is impoſſible to come at as : 


with a Sponge to waſh them off; 


that if all thoſe which appear = 


Sight are cleared off, they will ſoon 
be ſucceeded by a freſh Supply from 


below; and the Roots will be alſo 


equally infeſted at the ſame time. 
Therefore, v.here-ever theſe Inſects 
appear on the Plants, the ſafeſt Me- 
Nod will be, to take the Plants out 
he Pots, and clear the Earth from 
* Roots ; then prepare a large IT ub, 
WwAich ſhould be filled with Water, 
in which there has been a ſtrong In- 
fuſion of Tobacco-ſtalls; into this 
Tubyou ſhould put the Plants, placing 
ſome Sticks croſs the Tub, to keep 
the Plants immerſed in the Water. 
In this Water they ſhould remain 
twenty-four Hours; 


the Inſects from the Leaves 


way to clear them from the Inſects. 


The" 


| during the 5 


But this Method 
And in thoſe Iflands where they have 


then take them 
out, and with a Sponge waſh of all 
and 
Roots, which may be eaſily effected 
when the Inſects are killed by the Infu- 
ſionz then cut off all the ſmall Fibres of 
1 the Roots, and dip the Plants into a 

Tub of fair Water, waſhing them 
therein, which is the molt efftectual 
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Earth, and having ſtirred up the 
Bark-bed, and added ſome new Tan 
to give a freſh Heat to the Bed, the 
Pots ſhould be plunged again, ob- 
ſerving to water them all over the 
Leaves (as was before directed) ; and 
this ſhould be frequently repeated 
Summer Seaſon ; for I 
obſerve theſe Inſects always multiply 
much taſter where the Plants are kept 
dry, than in ſuch Places where they | 
are duly watered, and kept in a 
growing State. 
allo cblerved in America ; for it is in 


long Droughts that the Inſects make 


ſuch Deftruction of the Sugar Canes. 


had ſeveral very dry Seaſons of late, 


they have increaſed to ſuch a degree, | 


as to deſtroy the greateſt Part of the 
Canes in the Iflands, rendering them 
not only unfit for Sugar, but ſo poiſon- 


ing the Juice of the Plant, as to render 
it unfit to make Rum; 


ſo that 
many Planters have been ruined 'Dy-- 
thoſe Vermin. | 

As theſe Inſects are Bee 
brought over from America on the 
Ananas Plants, which come from 
thence, thole Perſons who pro- 
cure their Plants from thence, ſhould 
look carctully over them when they 
receive then, to fee they hive none 


of theſe ] ales on them; for if they 


have, they vill foon be propagated. 
over all the lants in the Stove where 
theſe are Pla iced; therefore, when- 


ever they arc obſerved, 85 Pluits 
NON be ſoaked as was before di- 


cted, before they are Pl. lcd into 
Pots 

It hath been the common Praftice : 
of moit Perſons, who have cultiv: ated 
this Fruit in Europe, to build dry 
Stoves in which tracy keep their 
Plants in Winter, placing the Pots 
on Sc:ftolds, (üfter the manner in 


Which Orange-trees are placed in 


Then you ſhould pot them in freſh | 


a Green houſe) and in the Summer 


And the ſame is 


——ñ—ñẽͤ—ä ñ 
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to keep them in Hot-beds of Tan- 
ners Bark under Frames; but this is 
found by late Experience a bad Me- 
thod ; for the Glaſſes lying ſo near 
over the Plants, there is not a ſufh- 
cient Quantity of Air in the Bed to 


nouriſh the Fruit, and give it that 


vinous Flavour which $004 Fruit 
always abounds with-z and when 


theſe Glaſſes are cloſely {ut down 


in the Night, the Vapours wich 


| ariſe from the Fermentation of the 


Jan, and the Perſpiration of the 


Plants, are cloſely pent in, and being 
condenſed againſt the Glaſſes, fall in 


Water on the Plants. 


Therefore, to remedy this Incon- 
venience, it is now the Practice of 
thoſe Perſons who are deſirous to pro- 
pagate this Fruit, to erect low Stoves, 


with Pits therein for the Hot- bed, 
after the manner of the Bark-ſtove, 


( {deſcribed and figured in the firſt 
Volume of the Gardeners Difionar 7 * 
but much lower; for as theſe Plants 
do not grow above three Feet, or at 
moſt three Feet and a half, above 
the Pot in Lleight, there is no Ne- 


ceſſity for having theſe Stoves. very 


high. Some Perſons build them with 
_ upright Glaſſes in Front, abont ſour 
Feet high, and ſloping Glaſſes over 
_ theſe, which riſe about fix Feet high, 


ſo that there is juſt Height enough 
for Perſons to walk upright, on the 


Baclæ- ſide of the Bark-bed. Others 
make but one Slope of Glaſſes, from 
the top of the Store, dov/n to the 
Plate, which lies e fix or eight 
Inches above the Bark-pit, in the 
Front of the Stove. So that in this 
Stove there is no Walk made in the 
Front between the Bark-pit ard the 
_ Glailes ; nor is it very neceſſary, 
chere the Bark-pit is not above fix. 
Feet and a half wide; for it will be 
eaſy to reach from the Walk on the. 


Back-ſide of the Pit, to water the 
Plants in Front, with a Watcring- 
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pot that has a long Spout ; and when 


the Plants are to be ſhifted, or the 


Bark renewed, which 1s not done but 


in the Spring or Summer Months, 
the Glafles may be taken down, and 


the Plants removed with Safety. One 


of theſe Stoves about twenty Feet 
long in the Clear, with the Pit for 
the Fan reaching from End to End, 
and ſix Feet and a half wide, will 


contain about a hundred Plants; fo 
that whoever is deſirous to have this 
Fruit, may caſily proportion their 


Stoveto the Quantity of Fruit which 

they are willing to have. 
But it will be alſo neceſſary to 

have a Bark-pit under a deep Frame, 


in order to raiſe the young Plants ; 


for in this Bed you ſhould plunge the 
Suckers, when they are taken from 
the old Plants, as alſo the Crowns 


' which come from the Fruit; ſo that 


this Frame will be as a Nurſery to 


raiſe the young Plants to ſupply the 


Stove. But the Plants ſhould not 


remain in theſe Frames longer than 


till the Beginning of Nowember, at 
which time they muſt be removed 


into the Stove, and being ſinall, ma 
be crowded in amongſt the larger 
Plants; for as they will not grow 
much during the Winter Seafon, 
they may be placed very cloſe toge- 
ther. The Beginning of March you 


muſt remove theſe Plants out into 


the Hot-bed again, which ſhould be 


Prepared a Fortnight before, that tie 


Tan may have acquired a proper 


Heat; but you ſhould be careful 
that it be not too hot; for that 
might ſcald the Fibres of the Plant. 


if they are ſuddenly plunged therein. 
Therefore, if you find the Bark tco 
hot, you ſhould not plunge the Fot, 


above two or three Inches into the 
Ian, letting them remain ſo until 


the Heat of the Jan is a little abated, 


when you ſhould plunge the bore 
Gown | to their Rims 1 in the Bed, it 
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the Nights ſhould continue cold after 


' theſe Plants are removed into the 


Bed, you muſt caretully cover the 
Glaſſes with Mats; otherwiſe by 
coming out of a warm Stove, they 
may receive a ſudden Check, which 
will greatly retard their Growth, 
which mult he carefully avoided, be- 
Cauſe the ſooner the Plants are ſet 
growing in the Spring, the more 
time they will have to gain Strength, 


in order to produce large Fruit the 
following Seaton. | | 


vou ſhould not plunge the Pots too 
cloſe together in this Frame, but al- 


low them a proper Diſtance, that the 


lower Part of the Plants may increaſe 
in Bulk, becauſe it is on this that the 


Magnitude of the Fruit depends; for 
hen the Plants are placed too cloſe, 


they draw up very tall, but do not 
obtain Strength ; ſo that when they 
are taken our of the Bed, the Leaves. 


are not able to ſupport thernſelves; 


but all the outward long Leaves will 
tall away, leaving the {miller mid- 
dle Leaves naked; and this ſome- 
times will cauſe them to rot in the 
Centre. You muſt. alſo obſerve, 
when the Sun is very warm, 10 
raiſe the Glaſfe of the FHot-bed with 


Stones, in order to let cut the Stream 
of the Bed, and to udmit freſli Air; 
tus one Neglect of this kind, ina very 


hot Day, may deſtroy all the Plants, 


Or at leatt 10 ld th; N. that they | 
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There are everal Perſons who let 


their Ananas Plants rruman plüuged 
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Practiſed, the Plants mu 


watered ſo often, as thoſe which are 
placed on Boards during that Seaſon : 


for the Moiſture which ariſes from 


the Bark, will preſerie the Bottom 


of the Pots from drying, ſo that a 


ſmall Share of Water will be ſuffici— 


ent for theſe Plants. Others, who 
do not permit their Plants to remain 


in the Tan all the Winter, and have 


no dry Stove, raiſe their Pots out of 
the Bed, and level the Bark; then 
lay ſome old Boards on the Bark, 
upon which they place their Pots; 
in this Situation they let them re- 


main until the Beginning of March, 


at which time they renew the Bark- 


bed in the Stove, and plunge the 


Plants therein. In renewing of the 
Bark at this Seaſon, it is not ne- 
ceſſary to take all the old Bark out; 
one half of it will be ſufficient; for 
the remaining halt ſhould be ſtirred 
to the Bottom, and mixed with the 
new. Tan, which will prevent it 
5 from being too hot. 
theſe Stoves: need not be more than 
two Fect and a half, for that will 
contain à ſuſficient Quantity of Tan, 


to preſerve 4 Heint ; but théſe Stoves 


are figured and deſcribed under the 
A * g 1 5 "tay \ / - | | 
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their Roots trimmed, and then plant- 
cd into penny Pots filled with light 
Theſe Pots are 


: * 


the Flues of the Stove, or on 8 
as is commonly practiſed, the Moi- 
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planting the Ananas, ſo I ſhall ſet 
down what I have practiſed, and have 


found to ſucceed extremely well. 
The Suckers or Crowns of the 
Ananas, ſhould be planted in ſmall 


half-penny Pots, filled with freſh rich 
Farth, and plunged i into the Hot-bed 
of Tanner: Bark, in the ſame manner 
as 1s uſually practiſed, and hath been 
before directed. Durivg the Winter 
Seafon they muſt be lept warm, and 


frequently watered, which will great- 


Iy promote their Growth; ſo that a 


Frame contrived with the Flues in 
the Back-wall, in the manner de- 
ſcribed under the Article Stowe, Will 
be the moſt convenient for raiſing r of 


the young, Plants, becauſe they will 
be kept in the Bark- bed, which is a 
great Advantage, cipecially to the 
young Plants; for as their Pots are 
mall, ſc, when they are placed on 


ture paſſes away too faſt from their 
Roots, Md the Earth in the Pots 


ſoon becomes dry, whith greatly re- 


tards the Growth of the Plants : 


whereas when they are plunged in 
the Tan, the Moiiture which ariſes 


from the Fermentation, will always 


ſupply the ſmall} Fibres, which are 


near the Hole in the Bottom of the 
Pot, with Nouriſhment, and greatly 
aſſiſt them; a ſmall Fire will warm 
ſo ſmall a Space of Air, as is inclu- 
edi in one of theſe Frames. | 


The Suckers which are planted 
the latter End of Summer, or in Au- 
tumn, will have filled the ſmall Pots 


with their Roots, by- the middle of 
April following, when the Bark-bed 
ſhould be renewed, and the Plants 
ſhaken out. of theſe ſmall Pots, and 


Tich Earth as before. 
"about ſeven Inches over at the Top, 
and will be 5 enough 10 contain 


Shelves, 


Glaſſes, 


AN 
the Plant:, until they are planted 
into the Tan; for when their Roots 
are confined, the Plants always 


make a greater Progreſs, than if they 


are frequently ſhifted, or planted in 


large Pots; therefore the y ſhould re- 


main unremoved in theſe Pots, till 


the Michaehnas following, obſerving 
when the Tan declines its Heat, to 
ſtir it up again, and add ſome freſh 
Tan to it, which will renew the 


Heat, and cauſe the Plants to grow 


vigorouſly but this ſhould always 


be done in good. Weather, that the 


Plants may not receive any Injury by 
being expoſed to the open Air. Du- 
if the 
Nights ſhould prove cold, it will be 
proper to cover the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed with Mats, which will be 
of great Service to the Plants, by 
keeping them conſtantly growing; 
for they cannot grow too freely, 
ſince the greater Strength they ob- 
tain before Micſbaclmas, the larger 
will be their Fruit. 
ſuould be had, not to plunge them 


ring the Summer Seaſon, 


too cloſe together at this Seaſon, for 


that will cauſe them to draw up 


veak ; ſo that their Leaves will be 


of a great Length, but their Stems 
will be ſmall, a and conſequently their 


Fruit will be fo too; ſince it is only 
ſuch Plants as are large and ſtocky 


at Bottom, which produce the largeſt 
For which Reaſon allo, the 


| Bark-bed ſhould always be kept up 
to a proper Height, allowing only 


Fruit. 


room for the Leaves of the Plants to 


ſtand under the Glaſſes, without be- 
Ing bruiſed or injured ; for when the 
Bed finks, ſo as to leave a large Va- 
cancy between the Plants and the 
the Plants will draw up 
weak, by being too low to receive 
the Benefit of the free Air, which 


ſhould be every Day admitted to 


them in warm Weather, by raiſing 


of the Glaſſes with Stones, Bricks, 


£ 


But great Care 
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AN 
Sc. in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon. They muſt be conſtant- 
ly watered three or four times a 
Week in hot Weather, but the Quan- 
tity of Water mult be proportioned 
to the Dryneſs of the Earth in the 
Pots; for ſome Pots will let the Wa- 
ter paſs off much ſooner than others, 
and ſome of tlie Plants will imbibe 


the Moiſture faſter ; ſo that when the 

Farth in any of the Pots appears 
moiſt, they ſhould not be watered ; 
tor which Reafon, the Plants muſt he 


carefully obſerved, whenever they 


Z have Water given to them. In cool 
or dark Weather, when the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed will not admit of be- 


ing raiſed to let in freſh Air, the 
Steam of the Hot-bed, and the Va- 
pours ariſing from the Perſpiration 


of the Plants, will condenſe to Moi- 


ſture againſt the Glaſſes, which will 


fall in Drops on the Plants, and is 


often very injurious to them : to pre- 
vent which, the Glaſſes ſhould be 


turned upſide down to dry, or the 
Moiſture wiped off them in wet Wea- 


ther, when they cannot be turned. 


But where a Perſon will be at a 


ſmall Expence, this Evil may be 


more eſtectually remedied, by having 


Shutters of Bays, or other woollen 
Cloth, placed under the Claſſes, which 
will imbibe all the Moiutture which 
ariſes from the Bed, and thould be 
taken out every Morning, and placed 
in the open Air to dry, and be put 
1m every Evening, or in cold foggy 
Days, when there is no Sun-ſhine. 
Theie Contrivances I have known 


uſed with great Succeſs, in raiſing | 


Cucumbers and Melons very carly in 
the Spring; for in _thoie Hot-beds 


Which are made with Horſe Aung, 


there is always a much greater Steam, 
than ever ariſcs from the Tanners 
Burk ; and this being of a very rancid 


Nature, is oltentunes deitructive to 


Ute tender Plants, cipecially n moiſt 


A N 
dark Weather, which frequently hap- 


pens in the Winter Months in Eng- 


land. But in Stoves or in Frames, 
where there are Fires, this Vapour 


being kept rare ſied, ſeldom condenſes 


againſt the Glaſles in ſuch Quantities 
as to injure the Plants. I herefore 


theſe Shutters (if I may be allowed fo 


to call them) are not ſo neceſlary 


for theſe, eſpecially at ſuch times 
when the Fires are continued 


every Night ; but in cold Weather, 
in the Spring, or Autumn, when the 


Fires are diſcontinued, or in ſuch 
Frames where there is no Conven- 


ency to make Fires, they are of 


great Uſe, to imbibe the Moiſture 
ariſing from the Bed. 55 


Theſe Shutters are eaſily made, 


for there is nothing more required, 
but to make fligls Frames (ſome— 


What like the ftretching Frames for 
Pictures) to fit the Infide of the 
Frame, fo as to lie juſt under the 
_ Glatles: to theſe Frames ſhould be 
nailed the Bays, in like manucr as 
is done for Screens, with a Liſt of 
Tape round the Edges where the 
Nails are driven, which will ſecure 


the Bays trom being torn by the 


Nails. "The coarter the Bays which 


is uſed for this Purpoſe, the more 


Moiſture it will imbibe, ſo that the 
Expence will be leſs; but it ſhould 
not be of a dark or black Colour, 


becauſe the Rays of Light will be ab- 


ſorbed by it, to the Prejudice of tbe 
Plants. In dark, cloudy or ſoggy 
Weather, which ſometimes continues 
for ſeveral Days in the Winter Sca- 
ſon, theſe Shutters ſhould be taken 
out twice every Day, and placed 
near a Fire to dry; for in the Morn- 
ing they muſt be taken out to dry 
the Moiſture from them, which they 
had imbibed in the Night; and in 
the Afternoon they muſt be dried 
again, that they may be put into the 
Tame dry in the Evening. But as 


it 


AN 
it will be difficult to dry theſe Shutters 


an damp Weather, it will be pro- 


per to have two Sets of them, one 


for the Night, and the other for the 


Day; ſo that by ſhifting them alter- 
nately, they will have L'ime enough 
to be thoroughly dried, and the Bed 


be conſtantly ſupplied with them ; by 


which means there will be no room 


for the Vapours to condenſe againſt 
the Glaſſcs. 


But to return to che Management 
of the Ananas Plants: About the 
latter End of September, or the Be- 


ginning of October, the Plants muſt be 


planted into the Tan; 3 at which time 


there mult be ſome new Tan provi— 


ded, in Quantity proportionable to 
the Size of the Pit; fo that about 


Half the Tan it will contain ſhould be 

freſh, which ought to be well mixed 
with jome of the old Tan, and about 
ten Inches J hickneſs all of the old 
Tan hid on the Yop of the Bed, 
into which the Plants muſt be paced, 


Aſter the Bed is well inixed, and the 


"Tan levelled on the Surface, Which 
| ſhould be raiſed five or fix Inches 
above tie Level of the Walk, to al- 
low for the Sethng of the Bark; 
then the Plants ſhould be carefully 

ſhaken out of the Pots, prefer view 
tlie Ball of: Earth to their Roots; 
and 1116 havirg taken off the de- 


ce ved Leaves at the Bottom of the 


ante, they ſhouid be planted into 
the Bark-bed, regularly in Rows, w 
bout two F os afunder, or lefs, ac- 

5 cording to the dite of the Plants; for 

if they have Recm to ſtand with- 
out CIOWUING ach other too much, 
it will b atkcient, becauſe the Plants 
Vl not "ow much more in Leaves, 
but will, ſoon waiter they have taken 
Root in the Lan, begin to prend 
| Open their ä Heart. 5 41d Pre pure to 
ſhew their Fruit; which thoſe which 


* 


Are thus tre atéd Ridem fait of ding 
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AN 
the Fruit will ripen much earlier in 
the Summer, than thoſe which are 
kept in Pots, becauſe they fruit earlier 
in Winter, und then do not receive 
any Check in the Spring. When 
theſe Plants are well rooted in the 


Tan, they will thrive much faſter 
than thoſe in Pots, and their Roots 


will extend quite over the Bark-bed; 
ſo that the Fruit will be well nou- 


riſhed, and the Stems of theſe Fruit 
being much ſtronger than thoſe in 
Pots, will * ne Fruit much 


better. 


than twice a Week, and the Quan- 
tity given to each Plant ſhould not 


be more than a Pint; but in the 
Summer, they will require a larger 


Share of Water, and to be oftencr 


_ repeated, When the Plants are 
placed into the Tan, it will be pro- 
per to hx down a few Stakes round 
the Bark bed, to which a couple of 
Lines of 3 Packthread may be fixed to 
ſurround the Bed; the loweſt of 
which ſhould be about a Foot above 


the Bark, and the other a Foot 
above that. The Uſe of theſe Lines 
is to ſupport the Leaves, ſo as to bear 

them out of the Walk, that they ma y 


not be broken or braiſed by Perſons 

velting near them; which is a much 
better Method than cutting oft 
the large Leaves, as is moſt com- 
monly praétiſed, which is certainly 
injurious to the Plants, becauſe they 
not only bleed at the wounded Parts, 
but allo imbibe forme noxious Damp 
from the cire umambient Air. 

As the Plants which are planted in 
the Tan cannot be removed in the 
Spring. it will be proper to fur 


che 8 8 ar face of the Bark- Magn at that 
Senfon bat thi; mutt be carefully 


performed 


The Plants which are thus plant- 
ed in the Tan, will require leſs Wa- 
ter than thoſe in the Pots, eſpecially 
in Winter; during which Seaſon, 

they need not be watered oftener 5 
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Fri med with the Hands, fo as vot 


to break or bruiſe any ot the Leaves 


Foot the Pla nts: And it 1 the {ume 
time a liitle new Jan is added, to 
” rwite the Surface of the Bed where 
it may have funk too much, it Will 
not be amiſs, Provided Care be taken 
not to raiſe the Jan too high about 
= the Stems of the Plants, w hich would 

cCauſe the under Leaves of the Plants 

2 Fx to acc ay. During the Summer Seu 
: a {on they malt. be nian: ped IN the 
Z ſame manner as hath deen directed 
for thoſe Plants which are | kept in“ 


; : . 2-0 2, *. 4» EX 1 : , 
Pots, with this Dilterence only, vis. 


= tliat they will require 1 Water, 
* and not ſo large a Sharc ot Air 5 for 
as the Heat of "the Ton wiltbe nearly | 
= ſpent before Summer, fo fie only 
© Warmth of the Stove will be what 
is occaſioned by the Heat of the Sun; 


for | do not approve of inaking any 
Fires in the Stoves in Summer, un- 


ks there is an abſolute Neceſſity 
= for it, Which can never happen but 
Z when the Weather is very bid, and 

u Sun Nag r tor ſome Days; and 


then there ſhould be only very flight 
Fires made, and thoſe contiuucd no 
longer than during the dark Weather 
for one Hour's Sun thine in the 
Spring and Autumn, when the Rays 
are weak: will warm the Air Of tac 
Stoves ſufficiently. | 

There are ſome Perſons who will 
object to this Method of planting the 
Plants in Jan, for no other Kenton 


but becaufe they think there ſhould 8 


be new an added, to renew the 
Heat of the Bed in the Spring, which 
cannot be practifed in this Method : 


But this 4 am fſatisbed there 1s no 


— 


Necceſlity for, from ſeveral E peri- 
ments, as well as from the Rewſon of. 
things; for I have obſerved a nuch 


greater Warmth in the Tan, after it 
nus been a whole Year in the Bed, 


than there © ever. is in the Earth 
eighteen Inches COW the Surtace in 


. ol. — 


AN 


the Fotte?l Countries wheretheAnaras 
grow; fo that if the Air of the 


Stove is kept lulficiently warm, there 


will require no additional Hear to 
the Roots of the Plants. 


As theſe Plants will ripen i 


Fruit earlier than thoſe in Pots, 


they will be all of them cut before 
the Time for bringing the young 


Plants into the Stove for the ſucceed- 
ing Lear; therefore the old Stools © 
may be taken out of the Bed, and 
the Suckers taken off for an Increaſe 
(if any of them are then remaining ; 
Ons 5 aud it + larger 8 upply of Plants: 
are wanting, the Stools may be plant- 


ed into Pots, and preſerved through 


the Winter, which will put out new 
Suck#rs the following Spring; but 
where this is not Wanted, ey may 


be thrown, aw ay. 


ANGURIA; "Thee V- a. r- Melon. 


Ihe Characters are; 


It hath (oh ail, ng Pranches, as the 
| „ , 55 
Cucumber or Me? , and is chiefly 
diftiny he A fo UM the other cuc u. 51 


taceous Plants by its Leaf, * hich ts 


| Au ly Citt and 74 4 ved, and. by ts 
producing an eat ble Fe att, | 


The )pecies are : 


1. AN HUN Gtrullu Aide, 
„ P. 1 Water Melon, 


ca! * Ctrl. | 
AN GU RIA Iudica maxim. 


by 5 5 Te * . 


Melon. 1 55 


3. ANGURIA carne Vill ente, e 
minenigro manurt. lud. R. II. Water- 
Melon with a red Fieth, and larys 


black Seeds. = 

ade A NGURIA carne rabente. e 
P1130 u . 10ſt. R. H Wa- 
ter-Melon, with a red Fleſn, and 


unaller Black Seeds. 


5. ANGURIA carne . a veſcente, ; 


Semine ui. Iiſt. R. | I. | Water- 


lelon, with a yelle owiſh Fleſh, and 


black Sceds. 


* | | 6 Angus 


—— if 


ſingle Light, 


AN 


6. Ax uA frudtu rotundo, carne 


ruhente, ſemine rubro. Water-Me- 
loan, with à round Fruit, having a 

red Fleſh, and red Seeds. | 
7. AnGURIA triphyllos Americana, 
parvs /ructu. Liſt. R. H. Three- 
5 av'd American Water-Melon, with 
{mall Fruit. 


NY 


8. eee Americana, fruu 


_ echinato eduli. Inſt. R. H. American 
Water- Melon, with a Prick ly eat 
able Fruit. 
+ The 6x 
_ cultivated in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and inoſt other warm Countries in 


Tur ope 3 as alſo in Africa, Aſia, and 


America ; ard are by the Inhabitants 


of thoſe Countries, greatly approved 
for their wholſome cooling Quality; 
bat in Exgland they are not ſo uni- 

verſally eftleemed, though ſome few 


Perſons are very fend of them. I 
ſhall therefore give Directions for 


the raiſing of theſe Fruits, ſo that 


ſuch Perſons as are willing to he at 


the Expence and Trouble of doin 


it, may not be at a Loſs for In- 


"Sraftions 

You muſt firſt 1 yourſelf 
with ſome Seeds, which ſhould be 
two or three Years old; for new 


| Seeds are apt to produce vigorous 


Plants, which are ſeldom ſo fruitful 
as thoſe of a moderate Strength. The 
beſt Sorts to cultivate in England, 
are the fourth and ſixth Sorts ; and 
next to theſe are the firſt and fifth 
| Sorts; for the ſecond and third Sorts 
produce very large Fruit, which ſel- 
dom ripen in this Climate. Having 


provided yourſelf with good Seed, 
you ſhould prepare a Heap of new 
the Beginning of February, 


_ Dung 
which ſhould be thrown in a Heap 


for about eight Days to heat ; then 


you ſhould make a Hot-bed for one 
for which one good 


Load of Dung will be ſufficient ; this 
Dung: ſhould be well wrought in 


firſt- 3 Sorts are 


AN 
making of the Bed, and muſt be 
beaten down pretty cloſewitha Dung- 


fork, that the Heat may not be too 
: violent, and of longer Continuance : 

When the Dung is thus laid, you 
ſhould cover it about four Inches 


thick, with good light Earth, and 
having ſpread it very even, you 


ſhould put the Frame and Glaſs over | 
it, leaving it to warm, two Days 
before you put the Seeds into it, ob- 
ſerving, if the Steam riſes pretty _ 
with a 
Stone, to let it paſs off. Then, if 
you find your Bed in proper Temper, 
you may ſow your Seeds therein in 
Drills, 
Earth, 


much, to raiſe up the Glaſs 


covering them over with 


warm, you muſt give Air in the 


Daytime by raiſing of the Glaſſes ; 
but if the Bed is cool, you muſt cover 
it well with Mats every Night, as 
alſo in bad Weather. 
Days after, you muſt prepare another 
Hot-bed to receive theſe Plants, 


which will be fit to tranſplant in ten 
Days, or a Fortnight at moſt, after 


the Seeds are ſown ; this Bed need 
not be very large, for a few of theſe 
Plants fill a great Number of Frames, 


when they are planted out for good ; 


and while the Plants are young, there 


may be a great Quantity kept in one 
Light; therefore thoſe Perſons who 


raife early Cucumbers, and Musk- 
| Melons, may alſo raiſe theſe Plants 
in the ſame Bed; for two or three 
Lights will be ſufficient to raiſe 
Plants enough of all three Kinds, to 
ſupply the largeſt Families, until 
they are planted out for good. In 
the Management of theſe Plants while 
young, there is little Difference from 
the Directions given in the former 
lames for raiſing Musk-Melons ; 


therefore I need not repeat it here. 


The chief thing to be obſerved, is, 
to let them. have a rye Share of 


Air 


about half an Inch. After 
this, if you find your Bed very 
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Air whenever the Weather will per- 


mit; otherwiſe the Plants will draw 


up weak, and be good for little. As 
"theſe Plants will require two or three 
, Hot-beds, to bring the Fruit to Per- 


* 


fection, it will be the better way 
to put the Plants into Baſkets, as was 


directed for the raiſing of early Cu- 


cumbers; but you ſhould not plant 
more than two Plants in each Baſket, 
tor if one of them lives, it will be 


ſufficient ; therefore when both the 


Plants ſucceed, you ſhould draw 


out the weakeſt and moſt unpromi- 
ſing of them, before they begin to 


put out their Side-ſhoots ; otherwiſe 


they will entangle, and render it diffi- 
cult to be performed, without great- 
** injuring the remaining Plant. 


The Baſkets in which theſe Plants 
are to be planted, need not be more 
than a Foot Diameter, ſo that one 
Frame will contain twelve of them; 

Which will be ſufficient for thirty-ſix 
Lights, when they are planted out 
for good; for where the Plants are 


vigorous, one ſingle Plant will ſpread 


ſo tar as to fill three Lights; and if 


they have not rooms ny ſeldom 
{ct their Fruit well. | 

"Theſe Baſkets may remain in the 
Nurſery-beds, until the Plants have 
ſpread, and put out many Runners; 
ſor when the Heat of this Bed declines, 
It is ſoon revived by adding a proper 


Lining of warm Dung to the Sides 


of the Bed quite round; ſo that when 


they are taken out of this Bed, and 


placed in the Ridges where they are 
to remain, the Heat of theſe Beds 
will laſt ſo long as to ſet their Fruit, 


which is of great Conſequence ; for 
when the Plants are ridged out very 
; Young, the Beds are generally made 
> of a great Thickneſs in Dung, in 
order to continue their Heat; ſo that 
for ſome time after they are made, 

| they are ſo extreme hot, as to en- 


ö | Sager the — of the Plants : 


AN 


and by the time the Fruit begins to 


appear, there is little Heat left in 
the Beds, which often occaſions the 


Fruit to drop off, and come to no- 
thing. 


the Beds where they are to remain, 


vyou muſt carefully lead the Shoots as 
they are produced, fo as to fill each 
Part of the Frame, but not to crowd 
each other ; and be careful to keep 
them clear from Weeds, as alſo to 
admit freſh Air whenever the Wea- 
ther will permit; they muſt alſo be 
trequently watered, but do not give 
it them in great Quantities. In ſhort, 
there is little Difference to be ob- 
ſerved in the Management: of theſe, 
from that of Muſk-Melons, but only 
to give them more room, and ta 
keep the Beds to a good Tempera- 
ture of Heat, without which theſe _ 
Fruit will ſeldom come to good in 
this Country. 


ANONIS; Reſt- 3 


-- > Species omitted in the former | 
Tn are; 

. ANxoNis. Caroliniana peremnis 
non e foliorum marginibus in- 
| tegris, floribus in thyrſo candidts. 
Smooth perennial Carolina Reſt-Har- 


row, with intire Leaves, and white 


Flowers growing, in a looſe Spike. 


2. Anoxis Hiſpanica fr * 


folio tridentato carnoſo. Inſt. R 
Shrubby Spanih Reſt- Harrow, vin : 
a tridented fleſhy Leaf. 

3. Anoxnts Alpina e ws 5 


dice ampla & dulci. Iuſt. 
Dwarf Reſt-Harrow of the "hu 


with a large ſweet Root. | 
4- AxoNnts Alpina. Pini la glaben 7 


ron ſpinoſa purpurea. Inſt. R. H. 


Dwarf ſmooth purple Reit-Harrow 


of the Alps. 
. Anoxts Hiſpanica Satan 


ils rotundiori Inſt. R. H. Shrubby 


Spaniſh Reſt-Harrow, with a rounder 
1 MIR 


D 2 5 7 Axo- 


Aſter theſe plants are "laced i in 


t- 
, 


* — — — 4 — 
—— — — Ar — — — 


3 flo. 1 purpur?9. Int. 


2 arikus Juatel- 


Cat. Tum. 
| ſwect-imelling Amncricau Reſt-Har- 
row, without Thorns, and Leaves 
like the Dwarf Ciſtus. 


Y tu: ea 7 4jor . 


H. R. Par. 


ſmall yellow | lower. 


: Veuice- treacle. 
17. ANxoNIS mor fſpinoſa minor 
lab a pr ocumbens, flore luteo. Sloan. 
Cat. 75. — — ſmooth Ae- 


AN 
6. Axox1s frateſcens Americana, 
N. Shrubby 
Amrican Reſt-Hari * with a pür- 
ple lower. | | 
*; Axonts Aſtatica fruteſcoms, 
inſt. R. H. 
Ajirtic hrubby K R. Harrow, with 
lar ze vellow blowers. 
8 ANONIS 


OC ms 25. 


Arnis ROM. 5 0 f | falii caſt 


C ö 
„41 222 15 03 


Shruboy glutinous and 


10 1 5 


io. Atonis Americana erectior 


8 [pinsſa, foliis rotund ior tous, } An - 


Uprig ht 1 725 


Y1 bu: 8 amplis luteis. 


can Reſt-Horrow, without Spines, 
having round Leaves, and — 1 155 2 
low Flowers, | 


11. Axon1s« #ſeoſa, Frinis earens, 
"GC; B P. Large yellow 


wo Harrow, without S Spines. 


2. AxONIS ſpins carens, lutea 


3 C. B. P. Smaller yellow 
Keit-Harrow, without Spines. 

13. ANON: flore lutes porwvs. 
Reit-Harrow, with a 


14. ANxoNI1s puſilla glabra an- 


guſtiſolia lea. Inſt. R. H. Smooth 
-narrow-leav'd Dwarf Reſt- Harrow, 
With a yellow Flower. | 
15. Axonts Tor ſpinoſa, fare In- 
teo wvartieoato, C. 
Reſt-Harrow, with a yellow Varie- 
| 1 Flower. 5 
16. ANON IS mon pinoſa birkate 
viſcoſa, odore ,. er 1ace. Hort. Cath. 
Sup. Hairy viicous Reſt-Harrow, 
and ſmelling like 


2. F. 


without 8 ;pines, 


Ameiicana anguſtt fi- 
Jia La %, S minus Pir {uta. JI. 
Darf narrow leav 25 nCrican _ 
He OM. ” | 


Jown. in the 8 


oat 1715. Shan. filled with freſh Kart 


End ot 


ſevere Froſt; 


as poſſible. 


Smooth 


AN 


rican Reſt-Harro, without Spinès, 


and having yellow Flowers. 
NN * IE >, 6 | Wes 3 
The hrit Sort is a perenmal Plant, 
which dies to the Root every Winter, 


but riſes again the ſucceeding Spring. 


This Plant produces long Spike; of 


_ white Flowers in June, and the Seeds 


ripen in September. It ts propa- 


ga ed from W which ſhould be 
Spring upon a gentle 
Hot bed; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate Hall-penny Pot, 


on another very moderate I Iot-bed, 
obſcrving to water and ſh: de thei 


until. they have taken Root, after 
which time they ſhould be mured 


to the open Air; and in the latter 


when they muſt be placed under a 


Hot-bed Frame; to ſhelter them it 
| but in mild Weatker 
they ſhould have as much free Air 
The Spring following 
theſe Plants ſhould be taken out 0f 
the Pots, and planted in warm Bor 
ders, where they are to remain; {or 


they ſhoot their Roots a great Depth 


into the Earth, ſo do not bear tran. 
planting well after they have macs? 


trong Roots. Theſe Plants wil! 
continue ſeveral Years, and as thcir 
Roots increaſe, they will produc. 


a great Number of Flowers. 


The ſecond, third, fourth ard 


fifth Sorts, are: abiding Plants, which: 
may be propagated by ſowing 6! 
their Sceds in the ſame manner as 
| hath been directed in the former Vo- 
lumes; 3 and the young Plants thoul! 
alſo be treated the firit Year as was 


directed there. 'The following Spring 


you. mitt plant out the third and 
fourth Sorts into the full Ground, 
_ wiere they will thrive much better 

than if K kept in Pots 3 ; and being both 


very 


, and plunge « | 


June the Pots ſhould be 
placed abroad; where they may fe. 
main until the middle of October, 
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hould 
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d and 


ound, 


better 
8 both 
very 


ſrubby ; 


A N 


rery hardy, they will endure the 


2 4evereſt Cold of our Climate without 


Shelter. "Theſe produce thei. Flowers 
in Apri/ and 1 lar, and in good Sca- 
ſons will ſometimes perfect their 
Sceds in E Ae land. 

Ihe ſecond and fiſth Sorts | WOO 
theſe are more tender than 
the former Sorts, ſo that ſome of 


theſe Plants ſhould be kept in Pots, 


that they may be ſheltered from the 


Froſt in W inter; and the others may 
be planted in a warm Border, where 
they will endure the Cold of our 
3 Winters very well; but in 


ery ſharp Winters, tloe Plants 


wich are expoſed, will be deſtroyed. 
Theſe two Sorts flower in the Spring, 


(at v Mich time they make a hand- 


lome Appe- rance amongſt other hardy 
Exotic Plants) 
will produce ripe Seeds in England. 


1 hey may. a allo be propagated by 


 Cuttinos, 
— 


which - mould be planted 


in Pots filled with light * rich Earth, 


and plunged into a very moderate 


$ Hot-bed, obfery ving 


ſunde them, until they have taken 


Root; after which time they ſhould 


be removed into the open Air, and 
ſhouid remain abroad until chat End 
of O%er, or the Beginning of No- 

T'ember, wh they ſhould either be 


removed under a IIot-bed Frame, 


where they may be covered in froſty 
W eather, or elſe placed in the Green- 
loule, near the Windows; for they 


ſhould have as much Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather, otherwiſe they will 


produce weak Shoots, and ſeldom 
tower near fo well as thoie Which 


are treated hardily. 

Ihe fixth, ſeventh, 
rinth Sorts, are Natives of America. 
Theſe are alſo abiding Plants, which 


ma be propagated by lowing of their 
Seeds in ſmall Lots, filled with light 


freſh Earth, in the Spring of the 


and carefully parted ; 
Plant into a -Jepa rate 
filled with the Ame rich Farth as this 


and ſometimes they 


to water and of the Weather. 


be ſhaken out of them, 
planted into Pots a Size larger, and 


eighth and | 


05 the former Sorts; . 


Year; theſe Pots ſhould be plunged | 


into 1 moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to water the Earth 


gently when you perceive 1t dry; 
but you muſt not give them too much 


Water, leſt it burſt the Seeds, and 
cauſe them to rot. In about three 
Weeks or a Month after fowing, 
they will appear; when they ſhould _ 
be frequently refreſhed with Water, 
to promote their Growth; and 
when they are two Iuches high, they 
ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
planting each 

ſmall Pot, 


Seeds were ſown in. Then the Pots 
ſhould be plunged again into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of '] anners Bark, ob- 


ſerving to water and ſhade them un- 


til they have taken Root; after 
which time they ſhould be conſtantly 
refreſhed with Water, as the Seaſon 


may require; and in warm Weather 
the Glaſſes of the 


Iot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed with Stones, to admit Air to 
the Plants in proportion to the Heat 
When the Plants 
have grown fo as to fill theſe ſmall 
Pots with their Roots, they ſhould 
and tranſ- 


tien plunged into the Not- bed agua ; 


for they being Natives of warm 


Countries, muit be treated after 
the manner of other tender Exotic 
Plants. In Winter they muil. M 
placed in the Bayl:-ſtove, but 

Summer they ſhould have a e 
Share of freſh Air; otherwiſe they 
will not flower very itrons, nor will 


they ever produce good Seeds, if 
the! y have not. 
warm Weather. 


Air and Moitture in 


The tenth and ſeventeenth. Sorts 
alſo are very tender Plants. Theſe 


are propagated by Sceds, which ſhould 


in the ſame mater 
bat Liicie are 
not Lalling Plants, tor they y teldom 


D 3 | con- 


be treated exactly 


AN 
continue longer than two Years; the 
ſecond Year they produce Flowers, 


and perfect their Seeds, after which 
they generally decay. 


The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth and fixteenth 


Sorts, are all annual Plants, which 


are hardy. The Seeds of theſe 


| ſhould be ſown about the Middle of 
March, on a warm Border, where 
they are deſigned to remain; ſor they 
do not bear tranſplanting very well; 
Wherefore the belt Method is, to * 
the Sceds in Drills, about two T ect 
aſunder; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinned 
ſo as to leave the Diſtance of about 
five or ſix Inches in the Rows. 
This is all the Culture Which theſe 
Plants require, unleſs it be to keep 


them clear from Weeds; which 


ſhould be conſtantly obſerved. In 
July theſe Plants will produce their 
Flowers, and in September they will 
perfect their Seeds, v..hich ſhould be 
carefully gathered to N their 
. Species. 


ANTIRRHINUM ; | Snap-Dra- 


gon, or Calves-Snout. 
The Species omitted i in the former | 
N are; 


. ANTIK KHIN UM hated e C. 
B. 7 Snap. Dragan with a yellow 
Flower. 


2. AnTIRRHINUM Iatifolium, pal. 
Ado amply flore. Bocc. Muſ. Broad- 

leav'd Sn e a large pale 

: Flower. 
„ AxTIKKHINu n Lufitanicum 5 
| PRA rubro elegantiſſindꝰ Par. Bat. 
Portugal Snap- Dragon, with a mol 
a Elegant red Flower. 


4. ANTEIRRHINUM | 8 


5 eillo/um, or igant folio. Inſi. K-38. | 
Spar if hairy. Snap-Dra gon, v. 2h a 


wild marjoram Leaf.“ 


5. ANTIR&RH1' 1 ee af | 


52 mum, angujiiy imo folio. Iaſt. R 
H. Tall Sango Snap- Dragon, 


| with s a ver y narrow Lal. 


AN 
6. AxrIRRHIN Uu medium, fore 
allo patulo. Virid. Luſit. Middle 


Snap-Dragon, with a white ſpreading 
Flower. 


. ANTIRRHINUM NU ſaxatile, 


anguftif imis foliis, flore purpuraſcente 


minori. Bar. Icon. Greater Rock 


Snap-Dragon, with very narrow 


Leaves, and a leſſer purple Flower. 


8. AN TIRRHIN U Creticam an- 


guſto folio, Hue maxim. purpureo. 


Journ. Cor. Narrow-leav'd Snap. 


Dragon of Crete, with the largeſt 


purple Flower. 
All the Sorts of Snap. Dane are 
pretty Ornaments in a Garden, and 


requiring very little Culture, they 
are the more acceptable, They 
are all hardy Plans, and will reſiſt 
the Cold of our Winters extremely *_ 
well, eſpecially if they are planted | 
ona dry, gravelly or ſandy Soil; for 
when they are planted in a rich moiſt | 
Soil, they will grow very luxuriant | 
for a time, but are very ſubject to rot 


in Autumn or Winter, and are much 


more ſuſceptible of Cold, than when 
they are in a dry, hungry, rocky 
Soil : So that theſe Plants may be 

placed amongſt Stones, or they wil! 
grow in the Joints of old Walls, 
where they may be diſpoſed ſo as to 
render ſome abject Parts of a Garden 
very agreeable ; for they will con- 
tinue in Flower ſeveral Months, and 
if the Seeds are permitted to thed, 


there will be a continual Supply of 
young Plants, without any Trouble. 


Where-ever theſe Plants are de- 
ſigned to grow on Walls, or on a 


rocky barren Soil, the Seeds ſhould 


be ſown the Beginning of March, 
where they are deſigned to remain 
(for if the Plants are firſt raiſed in 
a better Soil, and afterward tranſ. 
planted into thoſe Places, they ſeldom 
ſucceed well). When the Plants are 
come up, they will require no other 
Culture butt to keep them clear from 
Weeds, 


. Vetchling. 
This Plant i 18 ſound wild in divers 
5 Parts of England, on arable Land, 5 
but is ſeldom preſerved 1 in (Carden. | 
It is an annual Plant, which periſhes 
ſoon after the Seeds are perfected. 
Ibhe ſureſt Method to cultivate this 
„Plant, is to ſow the Seeds on a Bed 


AP 


Weeds, and where they come up too 


thick, to pull ſome of them out, fo 


> 42s to vive them Room to grow. In 


July theſe Plants will begin to flower, 


and will continue flowering till the 
 Frolt prevents them. Thoſe which 
© grow on Walls, 
and have woody Stems, which will 
continue two or three Years. 


will be ftrong, 


_ APHACA ; Vetchling. 
©; TRE Charabters are; | 
It hath a butte: Ay Flower, out 


A of whoſe Empalement riſes the Pointal, 
dr hichb afterwards becomes a Pod, full 
= of roundiſh Seeds. 
muſt be added, That tauo Leaves only 
grob at the Joints of the Stalks, 
cut of whoſe ae be proceed Lond! 
= Tendrils.. | | 
We have but one Fpecies of this | 


Toa theſe Niutes 


Plant, (viz). 


e A. 


Lab. lion. | 


of light Earth in Autumn, ſoon 


| after they are ripe ; for if they are 


kept out of the Ground until Spring, 
they ſeldom grow ; and if ſome of 


\ :; the Plants come up at that Seaſon, 
they ſeldom perfect their Seeds ſo 
well as thoſe which were ſown in 


'Theſe Seeds ſhould be 


Autumn. 


: ſown where the Plants arc defioned 


to remain ; for they ſeldom ſucceed 


well, if they are tranſplanted. All 
the Culture theſe Plants require, is to 
© keep them clear from Weeds, and to 
thin them where they come up too 
daloſe, leaving them about ten Inches 


or a Foot atunder. 
APIUM ; Parſley. 
The Specter omitted i in the former 


1 V olumes, are; 


um album. 
Mountain Parſley. . 


Yellow Mountain Parſley. 


AP: 


Ariuu hor tenſe latifolium. C. 


B. 7. Broad - leav d Garden Parſley. 

2. ArIluu Lu rtanicum rotundi- 
fotium. Inſt. R. H. Round-leav'd 
Portugal Parſley. 


3- Arluu dulce degener, e 


rapacea. Jaſſieu. 'Turnep-rooted Ce- 
leri, commonly call'd Celeriac. 
. Aptum Lufitanicum maximum, 


folie trilobato, flare luteolo. 


a trilobated Leaf, and a PO 
F lower. | 


Boerh. f 
ud. Great Portugal Parlley, with 


. Arpium Py ONT rl thatfe 
fark, Inſt. R. H. Pyrenean Parſley, 


with the Face of the Deadly Carrot. 
6. Arium montanum, five petræ- 


B. Rai. 


85 hite | 


7. Arlun nontanum, frve Petr. 


20 m1 album elatius. 


* aller white 5 


All the Sorts of Parſley a ze bien- 


nial Plants, ſeldom continuing longer 
than two Years, ſo that there ſhould | 
be a freſh Supply ſown every Year; 


for that which comes up one Year, 


will be fit to cut by June the ſame 
and will continue all the 
following Winter and Spring fit for 


Seaſon, 


Uſe ; but in une it will run up to 
Seed, after which time it is not ſo 


good for Kitchen Uſe ; but by that 


Seaſon the young Parſley which was 


curled, large-yooted Parſley, and Ce- 


ſown in the Spring, will be fit to 
cut. The beſt lime to cut the con- 
nion Parſley to diſtil, is in July, when 
It will be full in Flower. | 


The Method of cultivating the 


leri, being exhibited in the former 


V olumes, 1 mall not 8 it in this 
Place 5 


 Smallage i iS a common Weed, by : 


* Side of Ditches and Brooks of 
Water, in moſt Parts of Elan, to 
that it is ſeldom cultivated in Gar- 


dens; but if any Perſon is willing to 


propug ite it, 


the Sceds ſhould be 
E flown 


k 
4 
] 
' 


: the Eng“. % Gardens. 
both propagated by | 
they lend for th in Plenty; theſe 


AR 
fown ſoon after they are ripe, on a 
wan 5 Spot of Ground; and when 


the Nants are come up, they may be 
either tr: niplantet into a moitt Soil, 


or houghed out, and left fix or cight 
TJiche ſander, where they may re- 
Eu ir good. The Secd of this 


11:4 35 one of the leſſer warm Seeds, 
N id both that and the Herb are . 


In W 
lune other Sorts of Parſley are 
preſerved in curious Kot: mie Gar- 
dens, but as they are Plants of no 
Ales ne) are 
zu Cther Gardens. i hetc 
kreated as the common Sort, but 
the Plants growing much larger, 


ſeldom hpi, de T's 


! 
nay UC 


mould be ict at 2 greater Diſtance. 
© AKISARUM ; Friers-cowl. 

| 1 he Characters ae 

Tt AVrees evith the Drogon me] 


1. ne Species are; 


„ A F. UNI latifolium manus. 


L. 2. P. 196. Eroad- avid . 


Cowl. 

. ART3ARUM 5 5e D of 
cori. 75 e 'OX ls. Narrow- 
leav'd Ri orb | 

Fh>; 8 
this Tha int, Pi thoſe two here 
mentich.. d arc wha 1 have 
_ They are 
OF-fets, which 


ſhould be token off from the 8 
Ne ots a hut ry middle of $ eptemb 


planting of them, their 15 wn es be 


ing at thut time almoſt cay cd. 


; 2 hy chair reighbo ting 
T. lants, aud a Hroyed. 
have a freſh undunge xd Soil, and a 


5 Si: uation NC l 199 mach expoſed to 


10G-rooted 


e ſome other Species of N 


obſerved 


1 fe 7 fond 


AK. 
the Sun, They flower in Alan, but 
rarely produce any Seeds in our. 
Climate, 

ARIST OLOCHIA ; Pirthwort. 
The Species omitted in the former 

Moe + are; | 

 ARrISTOLOCHIA b wera, 


C.Þ. P. Irue long-rooted Birth - 


wort. 


2. ARISTOLOCHIA folvrrhizos, 
auriculatii feliis, Virzinana. Plik, 
Pot. Firemian Snake-root. 

x. 5 Axisroloen A erecta, flore 


ati gur pur , fo rs anguſiis, radice 
| repente.. Pl 'H, "Cat: 


Narrow-leay'd 


upright Birthwort, with creeping 


Roots, commonly called Contrayer- 


a in Jamdica. | | 
4. ARISTOLOCHTA folio Cordli- 
Farm, fore bn: 104 922 47 e e 


: gs es repente. Plum. Cat. Creep- 
Arum, From both avhich this Plant 
fuffers iN having a Flo Wer rejenbling 


a Col, 


Birthwo't, with long 
yellowith burple Flowers, and 
heart. ſhaped Leaf. 

Arts TOLOCKIA feandens, 1 
His laurinis, f uu maximo. Climb. 
ing Birthwort, uk Laurel Leaves, 


aud the large | Fruit. 


The firic Sort is uſed in Medicine. 


but as it is very rare in Englund, the 


Roots are brought from the Southern 
arts of Frazce, (where they are 


very common) and are ſold in the 
Shops. 
Sort are both tolerable hardy, and 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, inthe full Ground. 
Theſe Rodts ſhould be planted early 
in the Spring, before they begin to 
Which is the proper Scaſon for ran : 
ſhould have a freſh ichen Soil, rather 
ory. than moiſt. 
Theſe Plants never riſe very - high, 5 
ſo ſhould bs pla ed amoneft. Others 
| of low £ (row ch, otherwiſe ; chey may 
BE overbor?: 


This and the round-rooted 


ſhoot, in a warm Situation, and 


hey ſhould be 


planted fix Inchies deep in the Earth, 
that they may be leſs expoied to the 
- Froſt, and in Summe 


The Drought 
will not ſo ſoon affect them They 
wilt ſhoot up about two Feet high, 


and produce their Flowers in June; 
and in a Kindl Scaſon they will per 


fect 


wit 
bur 


the 
oted 
and 
nary 


bund. 
early 


n to 
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AK 
FA their Seeds in this Country. Tt 
will be very proper to have ſome 
Roots of each Sort in Pots, which 

may be ſheltered under a Frame in 
very ſevere F rolt, ſo that the Kinds 

may be preſerved, it thoſe in the tull 


I: 4 —_ ſhould be deſtroyed. 


i've ſecond Sort 15 the Snake- root, 
which is greatly uſed in Medicine ; 
but theſe Roots are brought; over 
from Virginia and Carolina, where 


there are two or three Species of this | 


Plant. In Erolard it is preſerved as 
a Curioſity, in Pots filled with light 


freſh Earth, and requires to be 


ſneltered from ſevere Cold in Winter; 
in Summer they muſt be frequently 
watcred, and ſhould be placed in a 

well-ſhelter'd Situation, where in a 
ny Seaſon they will perfect their 


Seeds; by Which new age may be. 


ob: and. Theſe See ſhould be 
ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants. are 
come up, 


directed for the old Plants. 
Ihe third, fourth and fifth 8 orts, 


2re Natives of the warmeſt Parts of | 


America ; therefore mutt be preſerved 
with great Care in this Climate. 

'1'hefe may be propagated by ſowing 
r Seeds iu the Spring; ; the beit 
Method to raiſe them, is, to ſow 


the Seeds in Pots filled with light 
freſh Harth, and plunge them into 


2 Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerv- 
ing to refreſh the Earth requently 
with Water, as alſo to Miſe the 


= Claſſes, when the Sun is vi ry hot, 
to let the Steam of the Bed pſiſs off; 
in about a Month or five Weeks alter. 


the Sceds are \ſown, the Plants will 


begin to appear ; when they ſhould 
be; gently refreſhed with Water every 


other Day, and a proper Share of 
Air admitted to them, 
Weather is warm. 


they mult be tranſplanted 
into Pots, and managed as hath been 


dis. C. B. p. 


when the 
W "2 the Plants 


are advanced to be about two Inches Veius, 


kizh, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 


plant ed, each into a ſeparate Pot; 


filled with freſh light Earth, and. 


ſhould then be plunged into the Hot- 
bed again, obierving to water and 
ſhade them until they have raken 
Root ; after which time they ſhould 
have Air admitted to them every 


Day in proportion to the Warinth of 
the Seaſon, aud they mult be fre- 


quentſy watered. 


About the Beoinning of A | 
theſe Plants Will have fille the Pots 
with their Roots, when they {ſhould 
be ſhaken carefully out of the Pots, 
and their Roots trimmed ; then they 


ſhouid be planted into larger Pots 


tilled with the ſame freſh Harth as 


before; and thoſe which are of low 


Growth ſhould be plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, but the taller. Sorts _ 


ſhould be plunged into the Bark 


itove, elpectally the ninth Sort, Which 


will riſe to a great Height. 


'Fhe ſeventh Sort is known in 
Jamaica by the Name of Contrayer- 
Dad, and is gre atly uſed as an Alexi- 

pharmic, by che Inhabitants of that 1 
Iſland. . 5 
All theſe three Sorts will require | 
to be kept in the Bark-llove, other- 


wile they wall not thrive. n this 


| Climate. 


ARUM; WW ake- aki 


Ihe Spectes omitted in the former 5 


Volumes are; 


ARUM vulgare non POD SY N 
. 5. * Common Arum, or W ake- | 
Kobin. | 


2. AR U M 1 1 can- 
Arum whole Leaves 


are mark'd with White. 


3. ARUM maculatum. maculis. Ni- 


Fr op any Arum with black 
4 ſpotted Leaves. 


4. ARUM wenis tlic, F 
maximum. C. B. P. Greateſt Italian 


Arum, whoſe Leaves have white 


5. ARuM 


0 TL >,» 


gathered tor the Markets. 


7 B. 5 
Recd. 


. 
; 

1. 

i 
$ © 4 
4 


Akuu maximum A gyptiacum, 


guid vulgo Colocaſia, cauliculis nigri- 
cantibus, Zeylanica. H. L. Greateſt 


| Egyptian Aram or Colocaſta, with 


blackiſh Stalks. 
The firſt Sort is very common 


under Hedges, and by the Sides of 
Banks, in moſt Parts of England. 


This is directed by the College of 


Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe; but 
the ſecond and third Sorts, which _ 
are Varieties of the firit, and are 


often found interſperſe with it, I be- 


eve, may be either of them uſcd 
indificrent!y. Theſe Plants are ſeldom 
kept in Garden, being ſo common 


in the : 4, where they are uſually 
Tac beit 
Scaſon for taking up theſe Roots for 


Uſe is in fugy/, 75 after their Leaves 
are decayed; 
taken up while their Leaves are green, 


* when they are 


O 


the Roots ſhrink, and loſe moſt of 
their Virtue. 


The fourth Sort is equally bai 
with our common Sort, and will 


endure the Cold of our Winters very 
well. This is preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens for Variety, but is ſeldom 
planted in Gardens of Pleaſure. All 
theſe Plants ſhould have a light dry 
Soil, and require no other Cul- 


ture but to keep them clear from 
| Weeds. N | 


The eighth Sort is very tender" : 


This muſt be preſerved in the Bark 
ſtove, and ſhould be managed in the 
ſame manner as was directed for the 
Egyptian Sort, in the former "Io 
lumcs. | 


ARUNDO: the Reed. 


. diſtinguiſhed from the 
Graſſes by its Magnituae, and by its 


Eawin g @ firm Stein. 


The Syecies omitted 1 in the former 


Volo, are; | 
Au ND vulge "arts . alebris 
The common 


A R 
2. ArxuxDo Indica variegata, feu 
Laconica Theophr afti, Cornut. 5 5 
The variegated Reed: 5 
| Azundo IUOndica ar borea, 
Mamgu wel Bamsu difta. The 
Bambu Cane. | 
4. ARUNDo Indica arborca, am- 


plo pediculato folio, BauV SPE- 


cits ALTERA. Raii Hift, 1316. 
: The other Bambu Cane. 5 


AR UN DO ſcriptoria atro-rubens, 


E. 5. F. Dark-red Reed, Which - 
is uſed as a Pen for writing. 


6. ARunDo repens wel chammecala- 


mus. C. B. p. Dwarf creeping Reed. 5 


The firſt Sort is ſo very common 


by the Sides of Rivers, and large 
ſanding Waters, in divers Parts of 
England, that it is needleſs for me 
to ſay any thing of its Culture. 
This is cut in Autumn, when the 


Leaves begin to fall, and the Stems 
are changed broun, for making 
Hedges in Kitchen Gardens, and for 
man other Us. | 
The ſecond Sort has variegated 
Leaves, which cauſes it to be of 
much lower Growth, and to be 


more in Danger of being deſtroyed 


by Froſt ; therefore it ſhould. be 
ſheltered in Winter. | 
The two Sorts of Bambau are of 


great Service to the Inhabitants of 


India, who make molt of their com- 
mon Utenfils of the Stems of theſe 
Canes, which grow to a prodigious 5 


Magnitude in thoſe Countries. In 
England they are efteemed as Cu- 


rioſities, and require a Stove to pre- 


ſerve them in Winter; they ſhould 
have a rich light Farth, and be fre- 
quently watered ; their Roots ipread _ 
very far, therefore they ſhould have 
a large Share of Room. 


| Þ have 
known one of theſe 8 when 
put into à large Tub, and placed in 


a Bark-bed in the Stove, by being 


often watered, produce one Stem 


P from the Root upwards of ſixteen 
Feet 


„ monly har... 


AS 

Feet high, with many fide Branches, 
in the Space of four Months. Theſe 
two Sorts may be propagated by Oft- 
ſets, which they are very apt to ſet 
off, when they are allowed a large 
Share of Room for their Roots to 
ſpread; but if their Roots are con- 


fined, they will not thrive; when 


theſe Plants ſtrike their Roots thro' 


the Sides of their Tubs, and are 
permitted to run into the Bark-bed, 


they will thrive prodigiouſly. I have 


had one of theſe Plants, which was 


permitted to root into the Tan, 


which produced four Stems from the 
Root, each as large as a common 
Broom-ſtaf, and in four Months 


grew to be tw enty Feet high. 


Jordan, but there are none of the 


Plants in England. This Sort may 
be managed as the Bambu, as may 
alſo the luxth Sort, Which wy: in 


Arabia. © 
ASPARAGUS ; Sperage. 
The Z a . 


I hath a roſaceous Floaver, con- 


8 | ſiſting of fix Leaves, placed orbicu- 


larly, out of whoſe Centre riſes the 


Pointal, which afterwards turns to 


a ſoft Fruit, or almoſt glybular Berry, 
aohich are com- 
To theſe Marks may be 
added, That the Leaves are finely cut. 8 


and full of Seeds, 


The Species are; 


AS PARAVCUS ſativa. © P. . 1 


1 Garden Afparagus, 


2. As PARAGuS Hveſtris, a 
= #/imo folic. C. B. P. 489. Wild AF Parts of England; but this producing 
: very ſlender Shoots, is rarely culti- 
Tho' a Friend of 


mine, who had cultivated this Sort 


Paragus, with narrow Leaves. 


. ASPARAGUS 8 cy af. : 


Sea Al- 


| fore folio. C. B. P. 48 
paragus, with a thick Leaf. 
4. ASPARAGUS aculeatus, Bs 


horridus. C. B. 88 490: TINS 
A e 


AS 
. AsPARacus folirs acutis, C. 
B. P. Sharp-leav'd Aſparagus. 


6. AsrARAGuSs aculeatus alter, 


tribus aut guatuor ſpinis ad eundem 
exortum. C. B. P. Another prickly 
Aſparagus, with three or four Spines 


mg at the ſame Place. 
. ASPARAGUS aculeatus Afri- 


canus. H. L. Prickly ends Aſ- 


paragus. 


8. AsPaRacus W maxi 
mus ſarmentoſus Zelanicus. 


The largeſt prickly buſhy . | 


* 
of Ceylon. we 


. AsPARAGUS Hiſpanicus, acus 


FF. craſſioribus horridus. Inft. R. H. 
Spaniſh Aſparagus, with terrible thick | 
Prickles. | 
Ihe ſixth Sort is what the Turks 
make their writing Pens withal ; this 
gros in a Valley near Mount Athos, 
as alſo on the Banks of the River 


10. ASPARAGUS. 8 fruti- 


| coſus, craſſior ibus & brewvioribus acu- 
leis, mag no fr utlu. Tourn. Cor. Shrub- 


by Aſparagus of Candy, with thick 
and ſhort Prickles, and large Fruit. 


Oriental Aſpa- 


$3 9 ASPARAGUS Africanus ſcan- 


dens, myrti folio anguſtiore. Hort. 
Piſi. Climbing African e 5 
with a narrow Myrtle: leaf. 
The firſt Sort here mentioned 3 
that which is generally cultivated in 
Gardens for the Uſe of the Table, 
whoſe tender Shoots are eaten in the 
Spring, and are much eſteemed by 
all delicate Palates. 
this Plant being exhibited at large in 
the former Volumes of this Dictio- 
nary, I ſhall not repeat it in this. 
Ihe ſecond Sort grows wild in the 
Fens of Lincoliſpire, and ſome other 


vated in Gardens. 


for ſome Years, aſſured me, it was 


ſweeter, and would come earlier in 
the Spring, (without artificial Heat) 
than the anten E. | 


II. As r ARAGus orientalis, foliis 
5 gallii. Tourn. Cor. 
ragus; with Ladies-bed-ſtraw-leaves. 


The Culture of 


Al 
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the op- A 


| dne ith Water. 


move 
placed under * Hot-be Frame, where 
they may be protec Sed from Froft ; 
for they are h lutives of warm 
: Countries, they will 
the Cold of our Climate in Winter: 
Ihe Spring following, juſt before 4 
the Plants begin to ſhoot, the Roots 
mould be turned out of the Pots, 
and the Farth gently ſeparated Hom 
them; then they ſhould be parted, 
and as miny of the beſt Roots as are 
intended to be preſerved, ſhould be 


All the other Sorts are preſerved 
in the Gardens of t1oſc Perſons who 


are Lovers of Botauy, for Variety. 


Theſe may be all propagated by 
Seeds, 


8 with light freſh Earth early in 
Pots may be 


which ſhould be fown in Pots 


the Spring * theſe 
placed on 2 moderate Hot-bed, which 
will greatly forward he Vegetation 
Seed ; When tac |] 
they _ he inured wo 


Iry Weather muſt be frequently 
In the Au- 
hefe Pots muſt be either re- 

into the Green- houſe, or 


mn 


Will 


planted each into a tepara te Pot filled 


with light freſhFarth, and then placed - 
on a very moderate Hothat” covered 


oniy with Mats, juſt to promote 
their making new Roots; and when 
the Weather is mild, they may be 


, Expoſedto cht open Air. Theſe Plants 
(may be placed abroad during the 
Summer Sealcn, but in Winter they 
muſt be protected ſrom hard Froſt, 
which will otherwife deſtroy them. 
The only Culture which theſe Sorts. 
req. re, is, to ſhift them every. 
Spring into freſh Earth juſt before 
they begin to ſhoot; and as their 
f Roots incre: fe in Magnitude, 
 Tould be allowed larger Pots. In 
Summer they m. 
watcred, but in W. 


they 


Green is decayed, they ſhould not 


ants begin 


Jegrees, and muſt 
1 kept clear * Weeds, as alſo 


not endure. 


land, as near Nænomar bet, 


be frequo n ly 
ter, when their 


A8 

have too much . leſt it o 
them. 
The laſt Sort never produces ripe 
Fruit in this Country, but it in 
creaſes plentifully by Off- ſets, which 
ſhould be taken off in the Spring, 


before they ſhoot, otherwiſe they du 


not ſucceed fo well, The Roots of 
this Sort are very ſubject to rot, 
waere they have too much Wet in 


| Winter. 


 ASPERUGO; - Small wild Dag 
The Characters are 

I hath a Flower conſiſting of one 
Leas, which is ſhaped like a Funnel, 
and cut into ſeveral Segments ; out of 
au ofe Enpaleme ent riſes the Pointal, 
fixed in the Bottom of the Flaver, 


farroumnded by four Embryo 5, WW hich | 
afterwards become % many oblong 


Seeds, wwhich ripen in the E mpal-ment. | 
that is much inlarged, whoſe Part; 
are then ſo chſely centracted, that 


they adhere and clins together. 


We have but one Sort of this Plant, | 


which 1 is. 


ASPERUGO. Sas, FOE BH, 
Small wild Buglots, great Gooſe 


| graſs, or German Madwort. 


This is an annual Plant, which 
is found wild in ſome Parts of Eng- 
at Box bo | 
in Sex, and in Hol land It is 


preſerved in the Botanic Gardens 


for Variety ; it may be eaſily propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſtiould be 


ſown in Autumn; for if the See: 


are kept out of the Ground 11 
Spring, they do not ſucceed fo well. 
When the Plants come up, they ro- 
quire no other Culture but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and in May. 
they will flower; in Tune their Sce(s 
will be perfected, which if ſuffer-d 


to ſcatter, will grow again in Au 


tumn; ſo that when this Plant 7 
once brought into a Garden, it wil 
maintain itlelf, Provided | it be allow ed 
a Place. 
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2 iis maculatis. 
8 with ſpotted Leaves. 
AsPHODELUS Hliit compris 


Inf. P. 1 
with rough compreſſed 


tif oli us: age MUNI. 


| Jralicus, fore MAZND. 


a large Flower. 


KA 8 


ASPHODELUS ; King's ſpear. 


lie Species omitted in the former 


1 ae 
 AsPHODELUS albus 
20 7, ſeu i amoſus alter. H. R. Par. 
Sm. br white branched Aſphodel, or 
__ | 's-ſpear. FW | 5 
25 ” ASPHODELUS prrpuroſcons, 


Us 8. 


| ramoſus 


7 ages 5 ; caule batuls, 
AlP todel - 
Leüvcs, and a ſpreading Stalk; 

4. ASPHODELUS Africanus dung u- 
Int. R. . 
Small yellow African Aiphodel, with 
narrow Leaves. | 

5. ASPHODE LUS ſpiralis luteus 
H. N. Fa. 
Vellow ſpiral Italian PROT, with 


6 ASPHODELUS 
„ N. P Smalleſt white Aſphodel. 


As 5PHODELUS 


8. A«prHoDELUS 


All the Sorts ot Aiphodel are 


very pretty Ornaments for a Flower-_ 
garden, and requiring very little 
Trouble to cultivate them, they 
are the more acceptable. 
be all propagated by Seeds, which 
5 ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe, on a warm Border of light 
treſh Earth; in the Spring the Plants 
will appear, when you ſhould care- 
fully clear them from Weeds, and in 
dry Weather they mutt be frequently 
watered ; if this be duly obſerved, 
the Plants will have acquired Strength 
enough to be tranſplanted by the 
at which 


Michaelmas following; 
time you muſt prepare a Bed of 


_ freſh Earth | in the Flower- nurſery, | 


Pur p4th 15 


ob{ CT ing 


1b minimus. : 
7 Folia 74S fil ulofs. 
CB; F. Aha with hitulous 


Leaves. 


1 hey may 


A'S 
into which you ſhould plant the 
Roots, at about fix Inches Difance 
every way; obſerving to plant them 
ſo low, as that the I op of the Roots 


may be three or four Inches under 
the Surface of the Bed: in this Bed 
they may remain one Year, during 
which 


time they fhould 
quently refreſhed with Water 
clear from Weeds. In this time tlie 
Rocts will have 
enough to produce. Fiowers tne fol- 
lowing Vear; 
BMichat bas, when their Leaves are 
decayed, be caretully taken up, and 
tr andp lanted into the Flower- garden, 
0 place them in the 
middle ot the Borders, amongſt other 


hardy Kinds of Flowers, where be- 
ing properly intermixed, they Will 


n make an agree: ble V ariety, an d con- 


tin. ue a long time in Flower. 


Thefe Plants may alſo be propa- 
gated by parting of their Roots; but 
this mutt not be too often repeated, 
leit it weaken the Roots, and Pe” : 
8 lut eus 
ſerotinus patulus, folio afpero. Tourn. 
Cor. Late yellow ſpreading Aſplio- 
del of Candy, with a rough Leaf. 


vent their Flowering ſo lirong @ 
they otfierwile would do. 


you may feparate thoſe Which are 
grown large, ſo as to make two or 
three Roots of each; but do not 
part them too ſmall, for that will ſo 
weaken them, as to prevent their 


Flowering the following Summer. 


The beit Time to. tr: aniplant theie 
Roots 15 at Michaclnas, Jult when 


their Leaves begin to decay. 


AS TER Starwort. 


The Species omitted in the former 
Volumes, we. 


„ ATiR Nowe PII 3 ia 


Par. bat; 
*. ith toad 


foli 9, chuma gib li flore. 
New-frgland Starwort, 


flax Leaves, and Flowers | lune thode | 


of Chamomile, 


* 


2. AS ER 


he fre- 
| in dry 
Weather, and muit be kept very 


acquired Strength | 


therefore ſhould at 


Once in 
three Years will be often tc to 
tranſplant the Roots, at which time: 


2. As TER Americanus, Be lwideræ 
foliis, floribus ex ceruleo albicanti— 
bus, ſpicis prælongis. Pluk. Phyt. 

tab. 78. F. 5. American Starwort, 
with Leaves like the Belvidere, and 
long Spikes of blueiſh white Flowers. 


. ASTER ſerotinus ramoſus alter, 


fore purpuraſcente. H. R. Par. An- 


other late-branch'd Starwort, with A 
WEL Flower. | 

. ASTER latifolius, en 3. 
. v9 Par. Broad-leay'd Starwort, 

5 with a Flower of Tripohum. 


. ASTER tripolii flore, anguſtiſ 


5 Py et tenuifſi mo folio. Flor. Bat. 


and very narrow flender Leaves. 


6. AsTER Canadenſis ſubbirſutus, 


5 folicis folio, ſerotinus, flore cœruleo. 
Inſt. R. H. Late hairy Canady 


Starwort, with willow Leaves, * 5 


_ blue Flower. 


„ ASTER Attic Ys 3 minor. 


Small | blue 5 Attic 


| * 3 H. 
Starwort. 
8. As EER TY PN debriaca, c- 


ruleo magno flore, foliis ſubrotundis. 
C. B. P. Hairy Auſtrian Starwort, 


albidis. Houſt. Marſh American 
Starwort, with a ſerrated N 


with a large blue Flower, and 
roundiſh Leaves. = 


| ASTER montanus. ET 
 magno fore, foliis oblangis. C. B. P. 
Blue mountain Starwort, with a 
large Flower, and oblong Leaves. 


10. As TER Alpinus, flore purpu- t 
5 raſcente. Raii Hiſt. Alpine Star- 


wort, with a purpliſh Flower. 


11. As TER Atticus Alpinus alter. 


| C. B. P. Another Attic Starwort 
Ss of the Alps. 


1. ASTER Atticus 1 na- 


Jer. Toft. K. H. Greater blue At- 
lic 5 


„ AsrER naritimus e 


Inſt. R. . 


f Ms Fi falicis folio. 


Leaves, commonly called Ty polium. 


134. AsrER Canadenſis, foliis imis 
* cordatis & fer atis. D. 


AS 


Sarrazin. C anady Starwort, whoſe 


Under-leaves are broad, heart- 
8 and ſerrated. 


As r ER virge aureæ Jatifolie 25 


22 abi, ſuto, floribus fere umbel.- 


latis. D. Sarrazin. Hairy Starwort, 


with broad Golden-rod Leaves, and 

Flowers growing almoſt in an 
OR. | 
16. AsTER cœruleus ex n 
cla MARIA NA, guaft perfoliatus 


floribus ſparſis ſpicatis. Pluk. Manti/. 


Blue Starwort from Maryland, whoſe 
| Leaves almoſt {urround the . 


and ſmall Flowers Seen 
Starwort, with a tripolium Flower, 


| SN | 
17. ASTER anus, cual willy 
wvireſcente, eryngii folio, flore maximo 


abo. Annual Starwort from China, 
with hairy greeniſh Stalks, eryngo 


Leaves, and a large white F lower. 


18. AsTER Americanus, foliis 
i pimnatis & ſerratis, floribus auran- 
American Starwort, 
with winged ſerrated Leaves, and 
I Flowers. 

. ASTER Americanus paluſtris, 


tits.  Houft. 


lich folio ſerrato, floribus exiguis 


Leaf, and ſmall white Flowers. 


20. AsTER Americanus Neun 
bens, bellidis minoris facie. Houſt. 
Trailing American Starwort, with 


the Face of the leſſer Daiſy. | 


F Wen 
Marſh or Sea Starwort, with willow 


. AsTER Ameri canus fruteſcens, 


= . foliis ſcabris, floribus am- 
plis ſaturate violaceis. Pluk. Alm. 
ade American Starwort, with 

rough | 


21. ASTER Africanus fruteſcens, 
lavendulæ folio, flore purpureo. Hort. 
 Amſt, Shrubby African Starwort, 
with a lavender Leaf, and a pars 
F A = 
| ASTER 1 8 
22005 22 i foi, floribus ceerulets. Olden. 
Inſt. R. H. African branched Star- 

wort, with hyſſop ene, and blue 


A S 


9 rough Savory leaves, and large vio- 
let -coloured Flowers. 


The fifteen Sorts firſt coded. 


are all of them very hardy Plants, 
© which will endure the ſevereſt Cold 
= of our Climate in the full Ground. 
* Theſe are propagated by parting of 
their Roots early in the Spring, be- 
fore they begin to ſhoot; for as 
many of the Sorts do not flower 
till late in the Autumn, it will 
not be proper to tranſplant them 
ill after their Stems decay, which is 
© ſeldom long before CHa; there- 
fore it is better to be done in Fe- 
Leary. But having in the former 
Volumes given Directions for culti- 
vuating all theſe hardy Kinds, I ſhall 
Not repeat it in this Place, but pro- 
ceed to give Directions for culti- 
5 vating the other Sorts. 
I ̃! e ſeventeenth Sort is a Variety 
of the China Starwort, which acci- 
daentally roſe from the ſame Seeds. 


This only differs from the former 1 in 


3 | the Colour of its Stalks and Flowers, 


which are white, and not near ſo 


| 4 beautiful as the former; but for Va- 
riety a few of them may. have a 


Place in the Flower-garden. 
This Plant is commonly called 
Margate, by the French Gardeners, 
'The eighteenth, nineteenth and 


tw entieth Sorts, were diſcovered by 
the late Dr. William Houftoun, neur 
 Pera Cruz inthe Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 


The eighteenth and twentieth grow 


plentifully on the ſandy Ground 
about O Vera Crux; and the 
nineteenth, in watery Places near the 
Sea. Theſe are all of them annual 
Plants, which may be propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds in Pots filled with 


light freſn Earth, early in the Spring; 


and then plunge the Pots into a Hot- 


bed of 'Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
water them frequently, as the Earth 
in the Pots ſhall require it; and in 


| OP hot Weather you ſhould Made | 


AS 


the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, during 


the Heat of the Day, to prevent the 


Earth from drying too faſt. When 
the Plants are come up, they 
muſt be frequently refrethed with 
Water, and the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be raiſed with Stones in 
the Heat of the Day, to admit Air 
to them, otherwiſe they will draw” 
up very weak. When they are about 


an Inch high, they ſhould be care- 


fully tranſplanted, each into a ſepa- 
rate Pot, filled with light freſh Farth, 
and then plunged into the Hot- bad 
again, obſerving to ſh ade the Glaſſes 
until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they ſhould have 
freſh Air admitted to them, by raiſing 
of the Glaſſes every Day, when the 
Weather will permit; you mult alſo _ 
conſtantly ſupply them with Water, 
as you find the Harth in the Pots 
dried. When the Plants have filled 


theſe Pots with their Roots, you 
mult ſhift them carefully into Pots 


| of a larger Size; and then plunge ' 
them into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 


where they will flower in Aga. 
and thcir Seeds will be perfected in 
September ; after which the Plants 


| decay. 


The twenty. FEY twenty⸗ ſecond 
and twenty-third Sorts, are abiding 


Plants, which grow to the Height ot 
ſix or eight Feet, and become ſhrubby. 
Theſe may be propagated by Cut- 


tings, which ſhould be taken off in 


June, and planted into Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which time 
they ſhould be inured to bear the open 
Air by degrees. Toward the End 
of Tub, they ſhould be taken out 

of the Hot-bed, and placed amongſt 


other Exotic Plants, in a Situation 


where they may be defended from 


cold W ind. In this Place they may 
remain 
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taken out, 
again about the ſame time as theſe 


that Seaſon. 


remain until the Deginning of 
Odober, when they ſhould be re- 


moved into the N houſe, ob- 


ſerving to place them where they 
may enjoy a_ large Share of Air in 


mild Weather; otherwiſe their Shoots 
will become weak, and they will not 


produce their Flowers frong, where 
their Shoots ave too much drawn. 


Theſe Plants muſt be removed out 
of the Green-houte in the Spring, 


at the time when Orange-trees are 


and mould be houſed 


are. In Winter they ſhould be fre- 


quently watered, but it muſt not be - 


given them in large Quantities at 
In Sumer they muſt 
be plentifully watered in dry Wea- 


ther, Which will cauſe them to flower 
very Irons. 


Theſe produce their 8 in 


O 


afford an agrecable Proſpect, and 


greatly add to the Variet 5 amongſt 
other Exotic Plants. 
ASTEROUDES; 
Mort: N 
The Characters are; 
I. hath a com p31 ad radiated lover, 
avhoſe Diſk is compoſed of many Flo- 


rets, wvhich are hermaphrodite, and 
of Semi-florets, auhich ure Semale, and 


which are all 


reſt upon the Embr Jo's, « 
included in a ſcaly  Enpalement 


Theſe Embyy's afterwar is become 
0 Seed, for the moſt part oblong. . 


The Species are; 


3 Tourn, Cor. 


with a 


2 ASTEROIDES Americana mi nor 


ana. Vaill. Leſſer Ameri ican |; 
| Baltard annual Starwort, 


time its Leaves deci 


Baſtard Star- : 


AS 


The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty 


common in the Enz/þ Gardens, 
1his is very hardy, which is pro- 


pagated by parting its Roots (for it 


teldom produces good Seed in this 


Country) ; the bel time to part the 


Roots is in October, N which 


For if it 
be deferred till the Spring and tlie 


followi! ng Seaſon thould prove dry, | 
this will not flower ſo ſtrong as 


thoſe which were pl: inted in Au- 
tumn, though it ſhould be con- 
tantly ſupphed with Water. This 


will thrive in almoft any Soil or 


Situation, and continues. to flower 


from June to Septonb en, Which ren- 
ders it worthy of a Place in every 


good Garden. This Plant is proper 


tor large Borders, or to pla ce under 


Groves of Trees, where if it be not 


too much Wanne by them, it will 
Autumn, and continue in Beauty x - 
long time; during which Seaſon they 


thrive very well, and add to the Va- 
riety. 


about two Feet high, a great Num- 
ber of which are produced trom each 


Root, if they have ſufficient Strength. 
__ "Lhe ſecond Sort was diſcovered by 
Dr. Town. rt in the Levant, and 
is at preſeut rarely to be Fad in 
This may be propagated 


as the former Sort, but mutt have 


England. 


a warmer Situation; nor will it 


grow under the Drip of Trees. 


. "Theſe Plants ſhould not be tran(- 
g planted oftencr than every other Year, 
tor when they are often parted and 
tranſplanted, they do not flower ſo 
. ASTEROIDES Alpina, fas hes 
Baſtard Starwort 
of the Ahe, with a willow Leaf. 
28. ASTEROIDES ortertalis, petn- 
ſitidis folio, flore maæ imo. Tourn. Cor. 
Oriental Baſtard Starwort, 
e bur Leaf, and a large Flower. 


well, nor make ſo large an Increaſe. 


The third Sort is an annual Plant, 
which mult be raiſed on a Hot: bed, 


and planted into Pots filled with 


light rich Earth, and brought for- 
ward on another Hot-bed, obſerving 
not to draw them up too weak; 


and in June they ſhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees, in- 
to Which they one be _—_— 


ov 


The Flowers are of a bright 
yellow Colour, and their Stems are 
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A 8 
toward the End of the Month, ai 


placed in a warm Situation, where 
they will flower in Jule, and their 
Seed will be perfected in Seprember, 
{yon after which time the Plants will 
decay. 

ASTRAG ALOIDES 3 ; 
Milk- Vetch. 


The Char aFers are; 


Baſtard 


1. hath a papilionaceous Flower, 


out of wwhoſe Empalement riſes the 
Pg intal, which 


full of kidney ſhaped Seeds. 


We have but one Sort of this 


ant, which is; 


ASTRAGALOIDES Lufitanice. bed. 5 


N. I. Portugal Baitard Milk-Vetch. 
[his Plant i is only propigated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 


Place where it is to remain; it has 
a long tap Root, which runs deep 
into the Ground, and renders it v cry 
difficult to tranſplant, ſo as to thrive 
well, - eſpecially if it be not done 
while the Plants are young ; for] 


nave icen Roots of this Plant, which 
have been four Feet long, and as 
large as a Man's Wriſt. Ihe Seeds 


of this. Plant ſhould be ſown in 


March, on a Border of light freth 
Earth; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be thinned, 


where they grow too cloſe to eue 5 
other, and muſt be carefully weeded ; 
for 1f they are not kept very cen 


while they ard yo! ung, the Weeds 


ii! ſoon ov er-beur and deſtroy them. 


1licy will require no other Culture, 


but only to dig about their Roots 


or ure their Roots, aud to 


make the Earth looſe about them. 


In Zummer they muſt be kept clear 
from Weeds; with this Management 
the Plants will thrive very well, but 


they will not flower until the third 


Y we after lowing, but will continue 
Vor. UL 


afte Y'WAr as becomes | 


a Pod, "haped almoſt like a Boat, and : 


AS 

to flower every Year after. The 
Stems of this Plant uſually rife 
three Feet high, the Flowers are pro- 
duced in a long Spike, which are 


ſhaped like thote of the Lupine, and 
come out on Branches, from the 
Wings of the Leaves, all the way 


up the Stalks. The F. 1OWCrs appear 
firit white, before they are fully 


blown out; afterwards they are of a 


dark yellow Colour, and continue 
near a4 Month before they fall off, 


This TO rarely produces good Seeds 


in Eg land, ſo that they muſt be pro- | 


Cure! from abroad. 
+ASTRAGALUS; M. 1k- Verch. 
The Chara: ers are; | 

[t hath a 7 [ 2 iondcτο,j, Floꝛ ber, con- 


fiſting of the Standat 4, the Keel, and 


the Wi: Ng. Out of the Flower: cup 
ariſes the Poin: *al, covered with a 
Sheath, n Teraward becomes a 


bicapſular Pod, which is filled with. 
 hidney ſhaped Seeds; to avhich Notes 
may be added, That the Leaves grow 


by Pairs along the middle Rib, with | 


an odd one at 5 be End. 
The Species are; 


As TRAGALus luteus perennis 


Fs ocumbens vulgaris frove ſylveſtris. 
Mor. Hiſt. WW 11d Liquorice or Li- 
quorice: Vetct. 

2. ASTRAGALUS /uteus annuus 
Fi lon ſpeliacus | Srociumbens. Mor. Hiſt. 
Yellow annu: " rang Milk -Vetch 


5 of Vontpelier. 


3. ASTRAGALUS Iutens per ennis, 
1 6 emeclla rotunda eie am refe- 
1 ent Mor Yellow perennial Milk- 


V 8 with a round Pod reſembling . 
every | Spring, juit before they begin 8 5 
to ſhobt, Leing careful not to bruiſe | 


a Blade 


Annual. 


broad Leaves, and the Flowers ne 
ting on Pedicles. 
ASTRAGALUS arnums u li 


foline, 188 Re oblong is in- 


E. A dentibus, 


"I. RAGALUS annuus mariti- 
2:45 te ectmnbens latifolius, floribus pe— 
Aiculb infidentibus. Tourn. 
maritime trailing Milt-Vetch, with 
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Milk-Veich, 
the Epig!. ottis. 


ſidentilus. Jon. Narrow-leav'd 
annual Milk-Vetich, whoſe Flowers 


ſtand on long Foot-ftalks 


6. ASTRAGA ros aumnmtus ang uſli- 
folius, Siojeutts ſubceeruis, caulicu- 
tis adberentions. Tourn. Narrov:- 
leav'd annual Milk - Vetch, with 
blueiſh Flowers, TM to the 
Stall:s, 

7. As R AG ALUS QUMUNS Pr Ocum- 
bens, floribus eglmeratis pr! furets. 


Boer h. Ind. Annual trailing Mill:- 


8. ASTR Ar; ALUS Ain 0cerior 
alpecuraides. Tofu. Taller Fox-tail 


Milk-Vetch of the Ahe. | 
9. ASTRAGALUS a fligua - 
Dwarf 
With a T O' + thay :ed like 


2 ttt, 4is for Mad. Tour. 


10. ASTEAGC Lu 5 montazus Pen- 
1 cus A 2 lic us. Tourn. Englijh pur— 


I p! le Mi Ik-Vetch of the Mountains. 


11. A$STRAGALUS Ahinus, tra- 


gacanthe folio, Vefiees rins. Tourn. 


. Bl:dder Viilk-V etch of the As, 
1 . goat's-thorn Leaf. 


AsTRAGALUS Ain tra- 
gacanthe felio, ramaſus, flore cœru- 
leo glamerato. Tourn. Branched Milk 
Vetch of the Alps, with a goat's- 


thorn. Leaf, and blue -Yomerated 
| 2 


ASTRAGALUS bene ts 
tins, Salegæ foliis 4 100 07161 
255 par 1 fla veſcent 4 Tourn. Co 9 


- Talleſt Eaſtern Milk- v etch, with Plants, but muſt be propagated by 
ſowing of their Seeds towards the 


Jitter End of March, on a Bed of 


ample goat's-ruc Leaves, anda mall 


* cilowilh Flow br, 


14. ASTRAGALVUs el al- 


tilſrmus, Haxini Folio, flore e wiridi 


Hawoeſceute. Tourn.” Cor. Talleit 

Faſtern Nlilk-Vetch, with an Aſh- 

leaf, and a greeniſh yellow Flower. 
15. ASTRAGALU 5 orcentaltsmaxi- 


mus incarits erectus, caule ab imo a 
Jummui floridos. Taurn. Cor. Greateſt 
hoary upright Milk-Vetch, with a 


AS 
Flower growing from the Bottom 
to the Top of the Stalk. 
16. AsTRacalus Canadenfis, 
flo: e viridi flaveſcente. Acad. Reg. 


cler. Mitk-Verch of Canady, with 


a greeniſh yellow Flower. 


Ihe firſt Sort is very common in 
divers Parts of England, and is ſel. 
dom preſerved in Gardens. This 


dies to the Root every Winter, and 


riſes again the following Spring. It 
| | flowers in Jure, and the Seeds are 
Vetch, with purple Flowers 8 

in Cluſters. | 


ripe in Augy/t. This may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing the Seeds in the 
Spring, upon almoſt any Soil, or 
in any Situation, and requires, no 


farther Care but: to Keep it clear - 
trom Weeds. | 


The tenth Sort grows Wild in b 


veral Parts of Eigland, but it is not 


ſo common as the former; but may 


be propag- ted in tlie ſame manner as 


that t Sort. 
The ſec ond, Garth, "IA fixth 


and ſeventh Sorts, are annual Plants. 


; Theſe may be propagated by ſowing 
of their Seeds in March upon a Bed | 


of liglit freſh Earth, in an open Si— 


tuation; and when they are come 
up, they ſhould be thinned, leaving 


them about a Foot aſunder ; ther thi 


there will be no other Trouble but 


to keep them clear from Weeds. 


Theſe will produce their Flowers in 
Summer, 


and in Autumn their Seed 
will be perfected. | 
The other Sorts are all abiding 


freſh light Earth, obſerving not to 
bury the Seeds too deep, leſt they rot; 


and when they are come up, they 


ſhould be thinned, leaving them 
about ſix Inches aſunder; and 
during the Summer following you 
ſhould conſtantly keep them clear 
from Weeds. In O&ober you ma) 
— them into the Borders 
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AS 
where they are to remain; in doing 
of which, you ſhould be carctul to 
dig to the Bottom of their Roots; 
for moſt of them ſend forth long tap 
Roots, which go deep into the Earth, 
and, if cut or broken, rarely over- 
come it. Many of theſe Plants 
grow very tall, and ſhould be allow- 
ed a great. Share of room. The 
iftcenth Sort is a beautiful Plant; 
it grows about four Feet high, and 
produces Flowers from the Bottom 
to the Lop of the Stems; ſo that it 
makes a fine Appearance in a large 
Border. Ihe fixteenth Sort is ſome- 
what tender, and is often deſtroyed 
in ſevere Froſt; but in mild Win- 
ters it will ſtand abroad very well. 
 ASTRANTIA; Maiterw ort. 
The Characters are,; 
IJ. Lath a roſe and , 
Flower, c conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves; 
the Apices are for the moſt part re- 


| 1] flexed, and are placed orbicula [ſy on 


the Flower-cup ; this afterwwa! ds Le- 


comes a Fruit, compoſed of txv9 Seeds, 


each of which is covered with a 
furrowed Huſſ : to theſe Notes mu? 
be added, The Flowers are chllected 
into a Head, ſurrounded with a Cin 
cle of Leaves. 

0 Spec? £5 Ae; 

As rRANTIA major, corona f- 
"7s prraſcente. Journ. Black 
Maſterwort, with purpliſh Flowers. 

2. ASTRANTIA major, corona 2 
"is candida. Tourn. Greater Maiter- 
wort, with white Flowers. 

_ Theſe Plants are both very hardy : 5 
they may be propagated either by 
lowing of their Seeds, or parting 
their Roots. If they are propagated 
from Seeds, they ſhould be fown 
early in the Spring, or in Autumn, 
ſoon after the Seeds are ripe, on a 
ſhady Border; and when the Plants 


are come up, they ſhould be carefully » 


weeded; and where they are too 
cloſe, ſome of the Plants ſhould be 


PI: 1.4, CNS. 


drawn out, to allow room for the 
others to grow until Michaehnas, 


vhen they ſhould be tranſplant * 


where they are to remain; Which 
ſhould always be in a moiſt Soil, 


The Diſtance 


and a ſhady Situation. 
tlivte Plants ſhould be placed is two 
Feet, for their Roots will ſpread to 
a conſiderable Width, if they are 


permitted to remain ſome Years in. 


the ſame Place. 
other Culture, 


They require no 
but to keep them 


clear from Weeds, and every think | 
or fourth Year taken up at Michael- + 


Mas, and their Roots parted and 
planted again. 
ſerved hut in Botanic Gardens, there 
being no great Beauty in their Flow- 
ers, nor are they uſed in Medicine 


at preſent; though by ſome Perſons 


they have been called Black Helle- 


bore, and I believe have been uſed 


for that. | 
AL RIPLEX ; . 
The Charadters are; 

2 hath no Leaves to the Flocver, 
but conſits of many Stamina, which 
ariſe from a five-lraved E mdalement ; 3 
the Pointal after wards becomes the 
Seed, avhich ts frat and orbicular, 
and is incloſed in the Empalement, 


chic. by become 1 a foliaceus Degel, 
in cvhich are included two Sorts of” 
| Seed; 


Ihe Species are; 
AT! eIPLEX hortenfſes alba, 2 
. B. „ rden 
Girch. of 4 pale! green Colour. 
AT TRIPLE X. hor tenſis TELL Cans. 
C. 3 P. Dark green Garden Orrach. 
Ar RIPLEX horterfos 


4. ArkIFLEX /atifolia, five ba- 


limus fruticoſas. Mos. H.. Shrubby 


broad-leav'd Orrach, commonly cal 

led Sea-purſlane-tree. 

5. ATRIPLEZ mar itima fr triad. 

Halimus & Portulaca marina dicta, 

an 1 Fa On. nds Sea 
* K 2 Orrach- | 


"They are ſeldom pre- 


rubra. | 


„ = 
C. B. P. Red Garden Orrach. 


3 * 
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U. P. Sea Orrach, 


ging folio. H. . 


5 very long narrow Leaves. 


1 


commonly called Sea-pur- 
ſlane, with a narrow Leaf. 
6. FRIPLEX 714111114 lacininta, 


Orrach, 


with jagged 
9 
Leaves. . 

. ATRIPLEX outs ange F- 
lin. C. B. P. Long narrow-leav'd 
Orrach. 
| 8. A TRIPLE xX . 19 S Von 
Orr: ch, With 


. ATKIPLEX ſylveftris, frutu 
eomproſo roſe & ſtelluto. C. B. P. 


Wild Orrach, With a compreſied 


WT, ſtarry and roſe- bY TOS | I ruit- 


"20, ATRIPLES (retice marttimna 
ent da, Folio triangulari. Tor: . Cor. 


| Upright Sea Candy Orrach, with a 
| triangul: ur Leaf. 


11. ATRKIPLEX Graco 


Fr lane Leaf. 
| ATRIPLEX orientalis ge 


Cor. Shrubby oriental Orrach „with 
. ſilyer-coloured Leaf. 

ATRIPLEX arientalis, Mr ex 

QC Latin Horne pule hro. Tourn. Cor. 


Shrubby prickly oriental Orrach, 
with a fur Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants v 


as Spinage, and 15 by ſome PG rſons 


oY, preterred to it, thorn wh in cerefal it 


8 


is not eſteemed amongſt the Eagle B 


but the Feen. 5 now cultiva te this 
Plant for Uſe. Y 


The ſecond and third Sorts are 5 


lieved to be Varieties of the firſt, for 
they differ in nothing from thit, but 
in the Colour of their Stalks and 
Leares; however, this Difference is 


not accidental, for I have ſeveral 
Vears cultivated all the three Sorts in 


the ſame Soil, and they have always 


retained their Difference from Seeds, 
and have not interchanged, as moſt 
| Vari tetics GIS do. 


are grown 
it. v Il be proper to hough chem "4 
| / utice/a 
umi fu ſa, halimi folio. Tourn. Cor. 

Dwarf firabby Orracu, \ Witt a ſea- 


: ag for- 
merly cultivated in the ee Gar- 
dens, as a culinary Herb, being uſed 


A 1 


T'he'e Plants are annual, therefore 


muit be ſown for Uſe carly in the 
Spring, or at 1/icharlmas, ſoon after 
the Seeds are ripe; at which time they 
generally ſucceed better than when 
they are ſown in the Spring, and will 
he fit for Uſe at leaſt a Month earlier 
in the Spring. They require no 


Otl.Cr Culture, but to hough them 
when they are about an Inch high, 
to cut them down where they are too 
thick, leaving them about four 
| Inches aſunder, and to cut down all 
This muſt be done in 
dry Weather, otherwiſe the Weeds? 
will take Root again, and render 
When the 


the Weeds. 


Your Work of no Uſe. 
about four Inches high, 


ſecond time, in order to clear them 


from Weeds; and if you obſerve the 


Plants are leſt too cloſe in any Part, 
you muſt then cut them out. 


ther, the Ground will remain clean 
until the Plant is fit for Uſe. Where 
they are ſown on a rich Soil, and 
allowed a good Diſtance, the Leaves 
will be very large, in which the 


Goodneſo of the Herb conſiſts. This 
muſt be eaten while it is yourg, 
for when the Stalks become tough, 
it 1s good for nothing. Some few 


Plants of each Kind may be permit- 
ted to ſtand for Seed, to preferve 
their Kinds, which will ripen in A 
gt, and may then be cut and laid 
on a Cloth to dry, after which the 


| Seeds may be beaten out, and put up 
"The ſirſt Sort is ordered 


for OI 
by the College. of Phyficians for 
medicinal Uſe. 

The fourth Sort was l wa 
tivated in Gardens as a Shrub, and 
by ſome Perſons they were forme 
into Hedges, and conſtantly Beer 
to keep them thick; but 1 & 3 
approve of this Plant for ſuch Par: 


yOu on my accounts; for u 


too 


T4 This: © 


| be well performed, and in dry Weg- 
ſcen 1 n FF liffemo argenieo. Journ. 
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A 1 
too vigorous; the Shoots, in one 
Month, at the growing Scaſon of 
the Year, will be, two Feet long, 
provided they have 2 good Soil, o 
that a Hedge of this Plant canno 
be kept in tolerab'e Order, nor will 
it ever form a thick one. But a 
worſe Iaconvenience attends this 
Plant, for in very hard Winters it is 
often deſtroyed, as alſo in very dry 
Summers” many of the Plants will 


decay, whereby there will become 


large Gaps in the Hedge. 5 
But although this Plant be not 


. 
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a Place in Wildernels Quarters, 


the filver-coloured Leaves will add 


grow eight or ten Feet high, and if 
ſuffered to grow wild without pruning, 
will ſpread feveral Feet in Compais, 
and will ſometimes produce Flowers. 


c C391 page 


tranſplant the Michaclmas following, 


* 


Jucceed well in tranſplanting, when 


)))) .-.. 
The fifth Sort grows wild in divers 


high; but becomes very buſhy, The 
Leaves of this Kind are narrow, and 
of a whitiſh Colour, but are not fo 
White as thoſe of the former. This 


Shrubs 3 and if planted on a poor 


proper for Hedges, yet it may have 
where it will ſerve to thicken, ad 


to the Varicty, amongſt other Shrubs. 
of the ſime Growth. This will 


when they ſhould be planted where 
1 E are to remain; for they do not 


Parts of Eugland on the Sea-fide, 
from whence the Plants may be pro- 

cured; or it may be propagated by 

_ Cuttings, in the ſame manner as the 
former Sort. This is a low Under- 
ſhrub, ſeldom riſing above two Feet 
and an half, or at moſt three Feet 


may have a Place amongſt other low 


A 
gravelly Soil, will abide ſeveral Vears, 
and make a pretty Diverſity. : 
he fixth, ſeventh, eighth and 
ninth Serts, grow wild in England 
and 115//and, and are ſeldom pre- 
ſerved but in Botanic Gardens, for 


the ſuke of Variety. IT heſe are pro- 


pigated by Seeds, which may be 


lown foon after they are ripe, when 
they will ſucceed much better than if 
they ere ſown in the Spring. When 


they are come up, they ſhould be 


thinned, ſo as to leave them four or 
five Inches diſtant, and kept clear 


from Weeds, which is all the Cul- 
ture they require, „„ 
Ihe tenth, eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth Sorts, were diſcovered by 
Dr. Tourncfort in the Levant, Who 
{ent their Seeds to the Royal Garden 


at Paris, from whence they have 
been communicated to ſeveral Gar- 
dens in Holland and England. The 
. tent Sort may be propagated by 5 

They may he propagated by Cut- Seeds as the four former Sorts, but 
tings, which may be plantedin any of 
the Summer Months, on a ſhady Bor- 
der, where if duly watered, they will 
ſoon take Root, and will be fit to 


mult have a warmer Situation, other- 


wiſe it will not perfect Seeds in this 
Country. Ee e 


The other three Sorts may be pro- 


pagated by Seeds, or by Cuttings, 


planted on a ſhady Border, as was 


directed for the fourth and fifth Sorts. 


_ Theſe muſt be planted in Pots, and 
they are grown pretty large and 


ſheltercd in Winter under a Garden- 
frame, where they may have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather; but in hard Froſt they 
mult be ſheltered, otherwiſe it will 


deſtroy them. Some of theſe may 


be planted on a warm Border, in a 
poor gravelly Soil, where they will 


endure the Cold of our ordiuer 


Winters very well, and will make a 


pretty Variety amongſt Plants of the 
_ ſame Growth. The eleventh Sort 


will ſeldom riſe above two Feet 
high, but the twelfth and thirteenth 
Sorts will grow to be fix or {even 
Feet high. We 
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A V 
AVENA ; Oats. 


The Chardders are; 
It is of the graſs-leau'd Tribe; 


the Floauess have no Petals, aud are 


diſpoſed i in a looſe Paicle 3 ; the Grain 


75 ectable. 
The Species are; 
1.  AVENA vulrari is ſeu alba. 


C. B. P. Common or white Oats. 


2. AVENA — C. B. P. Black 


The firſt Sort Hor eds 1s 


the moſt common in England ; the 
ſecond Sort being 
the white being the heavier Crain, t 
and makes whiter Meal. IT he 


third Sort is leſs common than either 


of the former, eſpecially in the 
Southern Parts of England; but in 
the North of England, Scotland and 


ales, it is cultivated in Plenty. 


_ This Sort is eſteemed, becauſe tie 
Grain threſhes clean out of the Iuſ, 
and need not be carricd to the III 
to be made into Oatmeal or Griſt. 
An Acre of Ground doth not yicid 
ſo many Buſhels of theſe, as of the 
common Oats, by reaſon the Grain 
is {mall ind naked: and goes near in 
Meaſure; but What is wanting in 
chat, is ſupplied in Value. 
Oats are a very profitable Grain, 
and abſolutel; 7 neceſſary, being the 
principal Grain which Horſes love; 
and are eſteemed the moſt w Liane - 
Food for thoſe. Cattle, veing ſweet, 
and of an opening Nature; other 
; Grains being apt to bind, which is 
injurious to Jabouring Horſes. But 
if you ſeed them with this Grain, 
ſoon after they are houſed, before 
they have ſweat in the Mow, or are 
_ otherwiſe dried, it is as bad on the 
other hand; for w_ are then too, 
. laxative. 


This Grain is a great 1 


ment to many Eitates in the Nerth 


uch leis eſteemed, 


AV 
of En wp land „Scotland and Wakes ; 


for it will thrive on cold barren Soils, 


which will produce no other Sort * 
Grain; it will alſo thrive on the 


hotteſt Land. In ſhort, there is no 


Soil too rich or too poor, too hot or 
too cold for it. And in wet Harveſts, 
when other Grain is ſpoiled, this 
will receive little or no Damage; 
the Straw and Huſks being of ſo dry 
a Nature, that if they are houſed | 


wet, they will not heat in the Mow, 


or become mouldy as other Grain 
uſually do; therefore it is of great 
Advantage in the Northern Parts of 
E TREAT, ard in Scotland, here 


keir Harveſt 1s generally late, and 


the Autumns wet. 


The Meal of this Grain ike es 
tolcrable good Bread, and is the 


common Food of the Country People 
in th 16 North. 
eſtecnied for Pot ttage and other Meſſes, 


and in ſome Places they make Beer 8 


with tis Grain. 


The beſt time for wing of Oat⸗ : 
is in Februory or March, according 
as the Seaſon is carly or late; and 


ſometimes ] have known i it ſoy n in 


April, and has been early ripe. The 


manner of preparing the Ground, as 


allo of ſowing the Grain, being the 
ame as for other Corn, 1 hall not 
mention it in this Place. | 


AVENUE. 


The old Method of planting Ave- 


nues, with regular Rows of 'Trees, 


15 what has been generally practiſed 


till of late Years, ſince the old Man- 


ner of laying out Gardens being with 


good Reaſon diſuſed, they have allo 
introduced a more magnificent Me- 
thod of planting Avenues ; which is 


to plant the Trees in Clumps, or 
Platoons, making the Opening much 
Wider than before; and to place the 
Clumps of Trees at about three 


hundred Feet Diſtance from each 
other, In each of. ele Clumps 


tho ld 


In the South it is 


e EK 


* 
12 ſhould be planted ſeven or nine Trees, 


by 
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according to the Fancy of the Owner, 
or the Perſon who deſigns the Plan- 
tation ; in doing of this, there muſt . 
be Care taken to range the Trees 
on the Infide of the Avenue, that 


when a Perfon is at one End, the 
whole may appear in a ſtrait Line. 
But this is only to be practiſcd where 


the Avenue is of a tolerable Length; 
for in ſhort Walks it will not appear 


ſo ſightly as even Rows of I rees. 

In large Parts this Method of plant- 
ing Trees in Clumps has a very good 
FE fect; for as a Perſon rides through 
the Avenue, the Openings between 
the Trees to the Turf where the 


Deer ere feeding, are much more 


agrecable, than in paſſing between 
ſtrait Rows of Trees. T hey ſhould 
be planted about thirty Feet aſunder 


in the Clumps, and a little Ditch 


thrown up round each of them, to 


prevent the Deer from coming to 


bark them. 
To the Article of AURAN- 


TI UM add; 


Theſe Trees 5 being new potted or 
tubbed every Year, 


thoſe Years in 
which they are not ſhifted, you muſt 
in April obſerve to take out as much 
of the old Earth from the Tops of 


the Pots and Tube, and alſo round 


the Sides of them, _n poſſible, with 
injuring the Roots of the 
Trees, and fill them up with 


freſh Earth. You muſt alſo waſh 
and clean their Stems and Leaves 
from Filth, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen their Flowering, and cauſe 
them to ſhoot vigorouſly the follow 


ing Summer. 
In the Management of 8 


trees which are in good Health, the 
chief Care ſhould be to ſupply them 
with Water duly, and not (as is ſome- 
times practiſed) ſtarve them in Win- 
ter, whereby their Fibres are dricd, 
; and become nr, to the great 


ſet at ſuch. 


AU 


Prejudice of the Trees; nor to give 


them Water in too great Abundance : 
but rather let their Watering be fre- 
quent, and given in moderate Quan- 
tities. You muſt alſo obſerve, that 


the Water have free Paſſage to drain 


oft ; for it it be detained mn the Tubs 
or Pots, it will rot the tender Fibres 
o the Trees. During the Winter 

eaſon they mult have a le urge Share 
90 Air, when the W 'eather is favour— 


able; for nothing is more e ee 


to theſe Trees, than ſtifling of them ; 


nor ſhould they be place 4 too near. 
each other in the Green- -houſe, but 
Diſtance, that. their 
Branches may be clear of each other, 
and that the Air may circulate freely 
round their Heads. InSummer the 
ſhould be placed where the Winds 
are not violent, and have the 
Morning and Evening Sun; for if 
they are too much expoſed to the 
Mia. day Sun, they will not thrive. 
The beſt Situation for them, is near | 
ſome Plantation of Trees, which 
will break the Force of the Winds, 
and ſcreen them from the violent 
Heat of the Sun. In ſuch a Situa- 
tion they may remain until the Be- 
ginning of Ofober, or later, accord- _ 
ing as the Seaſon proves favourable ; _ 
for it they are carried into the Green- 
houſe early, and the Autumn ſhould 
prove warm, it will occaſion the 
Trees to make freſh Shoots, which 
will be weak and tender, and liable 
to periſh in Winter, and ſometimes 
it will occaſion their Flowering in 
Winter, which pou weakens the - 
21008; | 
The Shaddock FR” Citron axe 3 
tenderer than either the Orange or 
Lemon, and ſhould be ſet into the 
 Green- houſe. ſooner, and have a 
warmer Situation in Winter, other- 
wiſe their Fruit will all drop off. 
The beſt Compoſt for Orange: trees, 
is, two thurds of freſh Earth from a 
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which 


and to rot the Sward - thig\ 
break the Clods, and cauſe the Mould 
| Before you make uſe of 
this Earth, you ſhould paſs it through 
aà rough Screen, to ſeparate the great 


to be finer. 


oy 
Aron. Taurn. 


1s CE green and flow ering 

This Plant is at preſent very are 
in Eng land, being in very few Gar- 
dens; Sand is much tenderer thin the 
common Sort: it is propagated by 

Seeds, which muſt be ſown qu a Hot- 
bed in the Spring; ard 


AZ 
good Paſture, which ſhould not be 
too light, nor over fliff, but rather 


a hazel Loam; this ſhould be taken 
about ten Inches deep with the Sward, 


ſhould be mixed with the 
Earth to rot, and one third part of 
Neats-dung ; thele ſhould be mixed 


| together, at leait twelve Months be- 
fore it is uſed, obſerving to turn it 


over every Month, to mix it well, 


will alſo 


S 


Stones, and the Roots of the Sward 


therefrom ; but by no means fift the 
Earth too fine, 
judicial to moſt Plants, but particu- 
_ larly to Orange-trees. | 


for this is very pre- 


10 the Article AZEDAR \CH, 


Azeparacu ſemperwirens £7 


When the 
Plants are come up two or three Inches 
high, they muſt be tranſplanted, each 


into a ſmall half-penny Pot, filled 
With freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
| ſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken Root; 
which they mult have Air and Water 
in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, or the Bed in which they 
ſtand. In this Bed they may remain 
until Michaelmas,. when the Pots 
muſt be removed into the Stove, 
where they muſt have a moderate 


after 


Share of Heat, and be often refreſh- 
ed with Water... 


into 


advances, 


The Bea ad-tree which 


The Spring fol- 


lowing they muſt be remove 


: larger Pots, and if they are plunged 


B A 
into a moderate Hot-bed to facilitate 
their taking Root, it will greatly 
promote their Growth; but they 
ſhould not remain too long i in this 
Bed, nor be too much drawn, which 
will weaken them. As the Summer 
ſo they ſnould be inured 
by Degrees to bear the open Air, 


into which they ſhoud be removed 


in June, obſerving to place them 


where they may be ſcreened from | 


ſtrong Winds, and not too much ex- 
poſed to the Mid-day Sun. 
Situation they may remain till Mi- 


claelnus, when they muſt be re- 
moved into the Stove, and managed 
during the Winter Seafon, as was di- 
rected for the foregoing Winter; and 


a5 they grow large, they will be more 


hardy, when a {mall Share of Heat 
= wil IU preſerve them in Winter, and in 
Summer they may be expoſed in a 
With this 
Management they will produce Flow- = 
er; extremely well, 
they will * their Fruit in Eu- 
. 


well ſheltered Situation. 


and ſometimes 


The common 1 has More 


three or four Years ſucceſſively in 
the Phyſic-Garden, and the laſt Sea- 
on there was a good 


Quantity of 
ait on ſeveral Plants, but they 


were not perfected; but as thele 


are young, they cannot nouriſh the 
Fruit ſo well as thoſe which are full 
grown, and I doubt not but in a tew 
Years, they may produce ripe Fruit 
in e 
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ANISTERA. F 
This was ſo-called from a fa- 
mous Botaniſt, who loſt his Lite in 


"the Search of Plants in Virginie 


V heres 


In this 


+8 + 


Bs 


4 fa- 
71 


here 


dens, folits laurinis. H. uſt. 

uy Baniſtera, with lauret Leaves. 
2. BaxtsT=zRaAAmericanajcandens, 

folio ſubrotunds, flare ex aure c, 


neo. Houſt.. Cumbung Ameri ican Ba- 


B A 
wherefore we have no Exgliſ Name 
for the Plant. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a papilinnaceous Flower, 
awuhich is ſucceeded by one e 
Sec,, ewhoſe outer Membrane is ex- 


tended into a winged Leaf, aftcr the 


manner of the Maple § eed. 
The Species are; 
1. BANISTERA Americana ſcan- 


niſtera, with a roundih Leaf, and a 
Flower from gold to a lcarlet Co- 
Jour. Ee, 

3. BaxisrERA 
deus, folits citri, flore car ulco ſpicato. 
Houſt. 


„ BaANISTERA Ameri cara ſcan- 


eng, „ foliis Subrotundis, jubtus pube- 


ſcentibus. Hauſt. Climbing Ame ican 
Baniftera, with roundiſh Leaves, of 
a whitiſh Colour underneath. 


6. BanisTERA Americana ſcan- 


dens, pſeudoacaciæ folin, flore Pu, 
furaſcente. Houſt, Climbing Ameri- 
can Baniſtera, with a baſtard acacia 


Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 
Theſe Plants are all of them Na- 


tives in the warmeſt Parts of America 


5 not grow erect. 


The firſt, ſrcond: and third Sorte, 


D grow plentifully ! in the Woods in * 
 maica z but the other two Sorts were 


collected by the late Dr. William 


Houſtoun, at Carthagena in the Spa- 
Theſe were called 


niſh Meß Indies, 


Cumb- 


* 8 | 


Climbing American B.uultera, 
: with a blue ſpiked Flower. W 


— Es em 


B A 


Maples, by Sir Haus Sloane and Fa- 


ther P/umier, trom the Kelemblance 
caps tucir Seeds have to thoſe of 
he Maple but the Flower differing 
10 remarkably from that of the Maple, 
the late Dr. Houſioun, with good 
Reaſon, ſepar ated it from that Genus, 
and gave the Name of Banilicra to 
them. | | 
Tick Plants ma 7 be projegted = 
by Sced., which muſt be procuzed | 
trom the Places of their Growth. 
Ihe lureit Method to ſucceed, is to 


take the Sced:, when they are fully 


ripe, and put them into a Tub of 
zarth or Sand (for if they are 


brought over dry, they will not 
grow). When the Sceds arrive, they 


thould be immediately fown in Pots 


filled with light freſh Earth, and 


plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark, obſerving to keep the Earth 


| conttaiit] y moilt. 


'Thele Seeds will 
ſometimes lie {everal Months in the 


| Ground, before they ſhoot, and at 
other times they will come up in a 


Month or five Weeks after ſowing. 


Wen they begin to appear, they 


mult be duly watered, and conſtant- 
iy kept clear trom Weeds, and in 
warm Weather the Glaſſes ſhould 
be raiſed to admit freſh Air to them. 
When they are about two Inches 


„high, they ſhonld be carefully ſhaken 
Where they grow in the Woods, and 
twiſt themiclves round the 'I'runks 
ot other Trees or Plants which grow 
near them; ſome of them growing 
four or five Feet high, and others 
will riſe to the Height of ten, twelve 
or fourteen Feet; but muſt be ſup- 
ported by other Plants, tor they do 


out of the Pots, and parted, plant- 
ing each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, 
and then planged into the Hot- bed 
again, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken new 
Root ; after which time they muſt _ 
have a large Share of freſh Air in 


warm Weather, and muſt be tre 
quently watered. 


When they have filled theſe nal | 
Pots with their Roots, they ſhould 


be ſhaken out, and tranſplanted into 
Pots of a larger Size; and muſt 


be plunged into the Bark-bed again. 
Ware wy are grown too tall to 
| remain 


. 
1 
: 
: 


| amp. 
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remain under the Glaſſes of the Hot- 


bed, they mult be removed into the 


Bark-floye, and placed amongſt other 


tender Exotic Plants, where if they 


thrive well, they will produce Flow- 
ers in two or three Years 
BARBA- -JOVIS, Silver. Buſh, or 


Jupiter s-Beard. 


The Species omitted in the former 


| YE are ; 


BARBA-Jovis Graca, Hua ia 


gli argentco ampliori, fore luteo 


rvo. Tourn, Cor. Greek Jupiter's- 


Beard, with a filver toad-flax Leaf, 
and Amal yellow Flowers. 

2. BaRBA- Jovis Americana an- 
rua humilis ramoſiſſimaæ, floribus ſpi- 
Dwarf annual Ame 
Lican Jupiter's-Beard, 
Flowers growing in a Spike. 


catis cæ Alois. 
with blue 


3. BARBA-JOVIS Aineri icana ſcau- 
gens, forte bus ceruleis, ad alas Holen 


erm cdug lobatis. Climbing American 


lupiter - Beard, with blue Flowers 


coming out from the Vi ings. of the 


Leaves, 
5 4. BA RBA“ Tovrs Americana hu- 
Fils rotundifolia & wille/a, fore 
Dwarf American ſu- 
hairy 


ri. Hon: aft. 
piter 's-Beard, with round 
Leaves, and a variable Flower. 


5. barBa-Jovis Celica frute- 


ſceus incana, fore ſpicato purpureo 


Frenz, Prod. 2. 


growing in a Spike. 


© The firſt and fifth Sorts were dit | 
covered by Dr. Tournefort in the Ar- 
chipelago, and were brought to the 


Royal Garden at Paris, from whence 
European Gardens: 


ner as the common Sort, and require 
the ſame Culture. 


The ſecond Sort is an annual plant, < 
which vas diſcovered by Dr. V. om 


Tus at Campecly. This is only 


Shrubby 
Jupiter's-Beard of Crete, with white 


Leaves, and large purple Flowers 


theſe 


B A 
propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown very early in the Spring on 
a god Hot-bed; and when the 


Plants are come up two Inches high, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted in- 


to a ſmall Pot filled with freſh light 
Farth, and- plunged into a Hot- 


bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have 


taken Root; after which time they 8 
ſhould have Air and Water in Pro- 


portion to the Heat of the Seaſon. 


In July they will flower, and if they 
are preſerved either in the Stove or 
under Glaſſes, they will perfect their 
Seeds in September, and ſoon after 


they will decay. 
The third and fourth Sorts may 
be propagated | from Seeds, which 


_ malt be ſown as hath been directed 
for the ſecond; but theſe are abi ing 
Plants, which mui: be placed in the 
Stove amongſt other American Plants, 


and will produce their Flowers every 
Vear. | : 


BARLERIA. 


This Name was given to this 
| 8 of Plants by Father Plumier, 
in Honour of Jacobus Barelier of 


Paris, who was a famous Botaniſt. 


We have no Eng lib Name for it, 
but the Inha * of the Iſland of 


Jamaica call it & nap-dragon. 
The C hara@ers aes::. 
It hath a perſonated Flower, con- 


Illing of one Leaf, whoſe upper Lip 


or Creſt but the under i; 


is erect, 


divided into three Parts ; from whaſe | 
E mpalement riſes the Pointal in the 
hinder Part of the Flower, wuhicy 


afterwards becomes a quadrangular 
they have been diſtributed to ſev 'eral 


of the 
may be propagated in the ſame man- 


oblong membranacebus Fruit, with one 


Capſule, in which are e 5 


roundiſb Seeds. — 
1 he Speczes are; 

. BakLERIA /olant foli, for 

3 Plum. Now. Gen. 


with a night- Thad Leaf, and a ſcarlet 


- Flow . 
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quently watered; 
done with great Caution, otherwiſe 
y be waſhed out of the 
In about a Month's time 
the Plants will begin to appear, when 
| they ſhould be watered two or three 
times a Week, according as the Earth 
in the Pots ſhall become dry. In 
very warm Weather the Glaſſes 


the Seeds ma 


Earth. 


B A 
2. BARLERIA aculeata, ſolani 


folio anguſtiore, fore cerruleo. Plum. 
Now. Gen. Prickly Barleria, with a 


narrow night-ſhade Leaf, and a Mus 


Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants 18 very 
common in Jamaica, 


other Parts of the JWeſt-Indies, but 


and ſeveral 


at preſent it is very rare in Eag land. 


It grows to the Height of three or 
four Feet, and divides into many 
Tender Branches, which are hoary. 
On the Top of the Branches come 


out the Flowers, which are of a fine 
red Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe 


of the Antirrhinum or Calves-ſnout ; 
theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by qua- 


drangular Sced-veſlels, which are 
about an Inch long, and contain 


a great Number of flat brown Seeds. 


'Thefe Seeds, when ripe, are caſt out 


with V jolence on their Vellels being 


touched. 
Ihe Eeund Sort i 15 "TI common in 


Famoica than the firſt, but it grows 
in great Plenty on fine of the French 
- Itands in America. 
riſe above two Feet high; the Leaves 
are narrower than thoſe of the former 
Sort, and the Flowers are of a fine 
| blue „„ 

Theſe Plants are . by 
Seeds, Which ſhould be carefully 
gathered when ripe, and muſt be 


town in Pots filled with light freſh 


Farth early in the Spring ; thele 


"0 5 muſt be plunged into a Hot-bed 


f Tanners Bark, and ſhould be fre- 
but this muſt be 


of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed, in 


order to admit freſh Air to theFlants, 


the Plants 


penny Pot, 


der: ite 


Warmth of the 


This doth not 


as they ſhall require it. Is 
Management the Plants will fome- 
times produce their Flowers the ſune 5 
Seaſon, 


B A 


as alſo to let out the Steam which 


may ariſe from the Bed: But if the 


Nights are cold, the Glaſtes ſhould 


be covered with Mats, to preſerve a 
gentle Warmth in the Bed; en 8 
vill ſtarve. 

When the Plants are about an 
Inch high, they ſhould be carefully 
ſhaken out of the Seed-pots, and 
each planted into a ſeparate half- 
filled with light freſh 
Earth, ind then plunged into a mo- 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken new Root; 


after which time they ſhould have 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed raiſed 


every Day, in Proportion to the 
Seaſon, and the 
Heat of the Bed in which they are 
placed. You muſt alſo water them 


trequently, but you muſt obſerve to 
let the Water fall gently on them, 


otherwiſe you will ceftroy the Plants 8 


i when they are ſmall. 


In two Months after their remov- 
ing (if the Plants have thriven) they 


will have filled the ſmall Pots with 


their Roots ; therefore they ſhould 
be ſhaken out of thoſe Pots, and 


their Roots trimmed, and then put 


which ſhould be 


into Penny-pots, 


filled with light freſh Earth, and 
plunged into the Hot- bed again, 


where (if the Frames are de 
enough to contain the Plants, with- 
out preffing of their Tops) they 


| m ay remain all the Summer Seaſon, 


obſerving to admit a large Share o 
freſh Air in warm Weather, as allo 


to refreſh them with Water as often 1 
With this 


but they ſeldom produce 
good Seeds in this Climate the ſirſt 
Year; fo that at Michae/nas you 


ſhould remove ſcme Plants of each 
Kind | into the Bark: ſtove, where 


they + 
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in large Quantities. 
ſhould 15 kept to temperate Heat, 


a 
they ſhould be often refreſhed with 


Water during the Winter Seaſon, 
but it ſhould not be given to them 


The Stove 


which will preſerve theſe Plants 


through the Winter in good Health, 


and the following Summer they will 


Plenty. 

| BASELLA 3 Climbing Night: | 
ſhade. | 

The Specie: omitted i in the former | 

Volumes, are; 


1. BasELLA e als; 2 & 


caulibus viridibus. Climbing Night- 
hade from Malabar, 
Flowers, and pale geen Stalks and 


with wiute 


Leaves. 
2. BASELLA Sinica, foliis & can- 


libus wiridibus, minus ſucculentibus, 


Fructu minort. Je. 


dian Night- ſhade, with green Stalks 


and Leaves, which are leis ſucculent, 
and 2 ſmall Fruit. 
The firlt Sort is exatly the 
5 bine a as \ the. common Sort, except- 
ing the Colour of the 
b Stole, 1 Flowers; 
obſerved, 
ſame Colour, ſo that 1 don't believe 
it to be an accidental Variety from 
Seeds; for from all the Seeds which 


Leaves, 


it conſtantly retains the 


J have ſown I never found any one 


Theſe two Plants 


Wound may heal, 
produce Flowers and Secd in great 


Climbing 12 


but I have 
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whers it will continue through the 


Winter, and produce ripe Secs the 
ſecond Year. 


betore they are planted, 


otherwite they 
will rot. 


when they ſhould be treated in the 
ſame manner as the ſeedling Plants. 


All theſe Plants will climb to a 
conſiderable Licight, and ſend forth 
a great Number of Branches, fo that 
they ſhould nave a Place near the 
Back of the Stove, where they may | 


be trained 


up to a Trelliſe, or 


faſtened to the Bick of the Stove ;\ a 
otherwiſe they Will twiſt themſelves 


about whatever Plants 


ſtand near 


them, which will make a very diſ- 
2. Stove, and 
alſo be very injurious to the other 
Plants ; whereas, when they are re- 
gularly trained to a 'T relliſe, they 
will have a good Effect in — to 


agreeable Appearance ir 


the Variety. 
From the Berries of the fra 


Sort I have ſcen a beautiful purple 
of the Plants which differed from 
the Parent Plant. 
ſeldom continue more than one or 
two Years, but as they produce 
Sceds in Plenty, they may be a 
propagated. 
"The ſecond Sort is leſs common in 
8 England than either of the former. 
Bo © received the Seeds of this Plant 
from Dr. Jeffeu of Paris, from 
which I lave obtained a Variety | 
with variegated Stalks and Leaves. 
This Sort will not perfect its Seeds 
ſo ſoon as either of the former Sorts ; 
therefore mult be placed in the Stove, 


Colour drawn, but when uſed for 
Painting, 


tiful Colour might be fixed, ſo as to 


become very uſeful; for J have been 
aſſured, that the Juice of theſe Ber- 
ries has been uſed for en of 
Callicoes in India. 
BAUHINIA; Mountain: Ebony, 7 


| wulgd. 


The Species omitted ii in the former 


Volumes, are; 


1. 3Av- 


All theſe Sorts may 
be propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be laid to dry a Day or two 

after they are taken from the Plants, 


that the | 


Theſe Cuttings mult be 
planted into Pots filled with light 
fresh Earth, and plunged into 2 mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Lanners Park, | 
where they will take Root in a 
Fortnight or three Weeks time, 


did not continue very 
long, but chang'd to a pale Colour; 
tho I believe there 


might be a 
Method invented, whereby this beau 
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ore albo. 


fifth Sorts, 


1. Bavnixla 3 folio ro- 
tundo emarginato, flore magno albo. 


Hyut. Bauhinia with round Leaves, 


and large white Flowers. 


2. BaUHINIA fore luteo ſpicato, 


. folio ſubrotundo bicorni, Houſt. Bau- 
> hinia with a yellow ſpiked Flower, 
= and a round Leaf divided at the 

Top. 
. BaUnix IX ven 3 folio 
ner woſo bicorni, flaribus albicantibus. 


* _ Howft, 


and white Flowers. 


4. Bavninla nor aculeata, . 


ſubrotundo majore, rigido & bicornt, 
flore purpuraſcente. Houft. 
Bauhinia, 
divided at the 20 and a purpliſh 


Flower. 


ks © Mamma fender. & frute- 
ſcens, folio ſubrotundo & bicarnt, 
Shrubby climbing Bau- 
hinia, with a round divided Leaf, 7 
| and a white Flower. 

The firſt Sort grows at Cartha-- 


gena, from whence I received Speci- 


mens of this Plant, collected by the 
: late Dr. William Houſtoun. 

third, fourth a 
| have been collected in 
the Spaniſh M eſt- Indies, from whence 
I have receiv'd their Seeds, with 


The ſecond, 


fair Samples of the Plants dried; 


* . ſome of them were collected by the 
late Dr. Hou/toun, and the others by 

5 Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon. 
Theſe Plants are only propagated _ 
from Seeds, „ Which may be eaſily 
procured from the Weſt- Indies, which 
mould be fown on a Hot-bed early 
in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up two or three Inches 
; high, they ſhould be tranſplanted, 
8 each into à ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to water aid ſhace them 
umu we have taken Root; ; after 


of Earth, 


Smooth 
with a large ſtiff Leaf 


; difolia ' Hiſpanica. Tourn, 


Plum. Cat. 
Deadly Night- -ſhade, with a white 
| 2 880 and a tobacco Leaf. | | 
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which they muſt have Air and Water 


in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, and the Bed in which they 
are placed. When the Plants have 
quite filled theſe Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be removed out 
of their Pots, and after paring off 
the Roots on the Outſide of the Ball 
they muſt be put into 
Pots a Size larger than thoſe, ob- 


. ſerving to fill the Pots with the ſame 
Smooth Bauhinia, with a 


nervous Leaf divided at the Top, | 


freſh Earth; and if the Plants are 
too high to ſtand under the Glaſles 


of the common Hot-bed, they muſt 


be plunged into the Bark-bed i in the 
Stove, being careful to water them 


as often as they ſhall require it, and 
to let them have Air in Summer, 
in proportion to the Heat of the 


Seaſon ; but in the Winter they 
muſt be kept pretty cloſe. The firk 
Sort will not require ſo great a Share 


of Heat as the ſecond or third, both 


which are pretty tender Plants, and 


| ſhould be placed near the Fire, or in 
a Stove, amongſt other of the molt 
tender Plants. 


If theſe Rules be ot- 
ſerved, and the Pots changed every 


Year, and new Farth applicd to their 


Roots, they will make great Pro- 
greſs, and may be expected to flower 
in a few Years; but they mult alway” $ 


be preſerved in the Bark-ſtove. 


BELLADONA ; 
Night- -ſhade. 


Ihe Species omitted 1 in the former 5 
V ay 64 are; | 


The Deadly 1 


„ BELLADONA minoribus his & 8 


flor * Tourn. Deadly Night-ſhade 


with ſmaller Leaves and Flowers. 


2. BELLADONA fiuteſcens rotun- ED 
Shrubby 5 
Spaniſb Deadly N ight ſhade, ug | 


round Leaf. 


3. BELLaDoxA ee He 3 


feens, flore albo, nicotiane folio. 
Shrubby American 


3 
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Fears. 


little Beauty in it. 
to the Height of eigl t or ten Feet, 
and have a itrong woody Stem. It 


| Catcinss in the Spring upon a mo- 
terate Hot- bed, 


and placed in the 
have taken new Root, when they 


BE 


The firſt Sort 15 not very com- 


mon in E 3 but it is preterved 


in Botanic Gardens for Var ety. 


This and the common Sort are both 


eaſily cultivated, by ſowing of their 


Seeds in the Spring qn any \ Soil, or in 
any Situation; and when the Plants 


are come up, they may be tranſplanted 8 


into any abject Part of the Garden, 
where if they are ſuffered to remain, 
and drop their Fruit, they will fill 
the Ground with young Plants, and 
khe old Roots will continue ſeveral 
I have frequently icen theſe 
Plants growing out of the Joints of 
Walls, where they have endured the 
 ſeverettÞ roſt,and the greateſtDrought, 


for ſeveral Years; they alſo grow 


equally well in Jow moilt Soils, ſo 
that there is no Danger of their 


ftcceeding 1 in any Place. The green 
Herb ar: theſe Plants is ſometimes 


nſed in cooling Ointments, as a Sub- 


ſtitute for the Garden Night- ſhade, 


which. being an annual Plant, 1s not 


to be had fo early 1 


in the Seaſon, as 
the other Fierbs uſed in theſe Oint- 


ments; when the Belladona, VOY TY 
Perfection, 
. thrubby Sha: 27% Kind is pre- 
ſerved by the Curious in Botany for 


is by many uſed. 


the jake of Vari iety, but there 1 is very 


may be propagated by planting the 


obſerving. to water 
ad ſhade them until they have taken 
Zoot, after which they muſt be inured 
to the open Air by Deerces, and 
then they muſt be carcfully ported, 
Shade until they 


may be ſet abroad with Myrtles, 
Oleandere, Ec. and in Winter they 


muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe, and placed amongſt the hardier 
Kind: of Exotics. 


0 


4 


This Plant Pro- 


een by Mr. 


this Plant. 


This will grow _ 


ES 


duces Flowers every Year ; but 1 
have not obſerved any F ruit in 
England | 

The -third Sort was diſcovered by 
Father Plumter in the French Settle- 
ments in America ; it hath alſo been 
Robert Millar, 
Surgeon, in the Spaniſh IY-:ft- Indies; 


from whom ] received the Seeds of 
It is propegated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be fown in Pot, 5 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanner: 
Bark. When the Plants are come up 
an Inch high, they ſhould be care- 
fully tranſplanted, each into a ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pot, and plunged into the 
Hot - bed again, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them u: + they have taken 
time, they ſhould 
have freſh Air admitted to them 
every Day by raiſing of the Glaſſes, 
and they muſk be conſtantly ſupplied 


Noot; aſter Whic! 


with Water. During the Summer 
Seaſon they may remain in theſe 


Hot-beds, hut in Winter they maſt. 
be removed into | 
where if they are kept in a tem- 
Perate Degree of Heat, they will 


thrive extremely well, and produce 


their Flowers. 


BELLONIA. 


Plumicr, in Ilonour of the famous 


Petrus Bellonius, who has left many 
0 valuable 1 Tacts on Natural Hiſlor Ys 


. Sc. 


The C 3 are; ; 


J. hath a 1 2 Flom 
Confelt? „ of ene Lea, ard divided 
at the Top into ſeveral Parts; from 
0 Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed 
in the middle of the Floaver like a 
the Flower-cup. afteravard : 
becomes a hard oval pointed Fruit, 
in which arc contained many al 


Nail: 


Seeds. 


n i 


the Bark-ſlove, 


This Plant was ſo named by Father 


Wie have but o one e Species of chi: 
Plant, azz. 
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ſeveral Parts 


ners Bark, 


| have Air 


BE 
BE TINA Heften, folio meliſſe 
aſſero. Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby 


Bcllonia, with a rough Balm-leaf. 


This Plant is very common in 
of America, from 
whence I have received the Seeds, 


which were collected by the late 
Dr. William Houſloun. 


It is propagated by Secds, which 
ſhould be {own early in the Sp ring, 


in a Pot filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot. bed of Tan- 
obſcrving to water it 


freq ently,” as the Earth appears dry ; 


the Seeds out of the Ground. When 
tue Plants are come up half an Inch 


high, they ſhoul4 be carefully tranſ- 


pl: Andes into Pots filled with light 


freſh Karih, and plunged into the 


Hot-bed again, oÞterving to water 


and ſh dc them until they have taken 
Root; after. which time they {hould 
admitted to them every. 
Darn when the Weather is warm, 


and they mult be frequently wa atered. 


When the Plants have filled theſe 
Pots with their Roots, they ſhould 
be carefully ſhaken out of them, 
_ and their Roots trimmed, and put 


into larger Pots filled with light freſh 
carth, and then plunged into the 
Hot- bed: again, obſerving to admit a 
larger Share of Air to them, as the 
Weather becomes warmer, and as 


the Plants increaſe in Strer gth. In 
theſe Beds the Plants may remain, 
| during the Summer Seaſon, provided. 
the Glaſſes will admit of them to 

ſtand under them witho! 
| their Tops; at Michae [mas the Pla ants 
ould be placed in the Stove, where 
they thould be frequently 
during the Winter, but it ſhould be 
given to them moderately at this 
Seaſon ; The Stove in which theſe 
Plants are placed, ſhould be kept to 
Which is more 
agreeable $ o them than a | greater 


temperate Heat, 


they have taken Root. 
they are ſet abroad, 


but you mult be careful not to waſh 


| the Bermudas Iſlands, 


three Cells, W are 


ut preſſing 


watered 


B E. 


Warmth at that Seaſon. The 


ſecond Year theſe Plants will ſome- 
times flower, but they rarely pro- 
duce good Seeds in this Climate; 
however, they may be propagated 
by Cuttings, in the Summer Menths, 
provided chey are planted in light 


Earth on a moderate Hot-bed, and 
carctully watered and ſhaded until 
Theſe Plants 

maſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove, 


and ſhould have a large Share of 


free Air in warm Weather; but if 
they will not 
thrive in this Climate. | | 
BERMUDIANA. | 
This Plant takes its Name from 7 
from whence 
the Seeds of the firlt Opectes 8 are 
brought.“ | 
| "The Chee are; - | 
It hath a Lil, flow er, e of | 
Ax Petali, avhoſe Empalement % 
comes a tr angular Frait, which opens 
in three Parts, and is divided into 
fied a7 
roundiſh Seeds. | „„ 
1 he Species are; 1 
BERMUDIANA Uridis folio, 
br 2 radice. 3 Zermudiana 
with a fleur-de- ys Leaf, ang a 
fibrous Root. SE 
2. BERMUDIAN A falme folio, 7 
radice bulboſa. D. Lign. Journ. 
Bermudiana with a Palm. icaf, and 
a bullous Root. 
The firſt Sort may be propagated | 
by ſowing of che Seeds in the Spring 
on a moderate Hot- bed, and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into fmall Pots filled 
with light freth Earth, and placed 
in a ſhady Situation until they have 
taken Rot; after w hich time they 
may be expoſed to the open Air in 
Summer, but in Winter they muſt 
be heltered from ſevere Froſt, to 
which if they are expoſed, it will 
deſtroy i them. This Sort Ay alla 
be 
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B E 
be propagate by pe rting of their 
Roots in the Spring, but they ſhould 


not be divided into too ſmall Parts, 


leſt it prevent their Flowering, Theſe 


Plants produce fin: a blue Flowers in 
June and Jul), ard in kindly Sea- 


tons will perfect thelr Sceds in this 


Countr y. 


The ſecond Sort never produces. 
any Seeds in Eng land, therefore can 
be only propagated by Off-iets ; this 
has a bulbuus Root, about the Size 
of the Corn-fiag, but is not ſo flat; 


the Leaves of it die off in Win- 


ter, and in the Spring chere are 
new ones put forch. 
much tenderer than the former, and 
requires a Stove to prejcrve it thro 
the Winter; in Summer the Pots 


ſhould be pl: ed in a Bark-bed, 


Ibis Plant is 


otherwiſe the Plants will not produce 


tor Wet will ſoon 
when. their Leaves 
There is no great 


Beauty in either of theſe Plants ; 


the Reots, 


but they are regs by the Curious 
tor Variety-ſake. 


BERNARDIA. 


This was ſo named by the late 


Dr. William Houſloun, in Honour of 
Dr. Bernard de Jeu, Demonltra-. 


cor of Plants in the Royal Garden 
at Peri „ | 
The CHaracters are; 


I is Male and Female in 4 ent 
Plants; the Male Plants produce 


fmall Kathins, | abe, ohen ripe, 


full off; the Female Plants have 


apetalous Flawers, auh; ch are ſuc- 


| ade by tricoccous Fruits, reſembling 
05 the Ricinus. 


The Species ares - 


1. BERN aRDIA fruteſcens erecba, 
tarpini folio, mas. Houſt. 


Male up- 
right ſhrubby Bernardia, with an 


5 hornb em Leaf... 


2 By RNARDIA 222 erect 


| ſubtus 


quen tly to water them. | 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 

carefully tranſplauted into ſeparate 

Pots filled with light freſh Earth, 5 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obſcrving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root; after 


BE 
carpini folio, JSeeming. Hs 4ſt. Female 


upright ſhrubby Bernardia, with an 


hornveam Leaf. 
3. BERNARDIA Fe mar i- 


ina repens, foliis ſubrotundis & 
Subtus argenteis, mas. Houſt. Male 
ſhrubby. Bernardia, * 


Crec ping 


roundiſh Leaves, which are of 
ſilver Colour underncath. 


4. BERNARDIA /7wticoſa mari- 


tima repens, foliis ſubrotundis & 
argenteis, femina. Hou/t. 


Female creeping ſhrubby Bernardia, 


with roundiſh Leaves, which are of 


a ſilver Colour underneath. 


The two firſt Sorts were found by 


Doctor Hlouftoun in Jamaica, where 
they : Ire in great Plenty near the Sca, 
and general) y grow ncar each other; 


ſo that where-ever a Female Tree is 
found, there is rarely a Male want- 
Flowers in this Country; in Winter 
5 they ſhould have very. little Water 
given to them, 
oe 
are decayed. 


ng near it. Theſe uſually grow to 


the Height of eight or ten Fcet, 15 


and divide into many Branches; 


the Plowers are produced at che 
near the Footilalks of the f 


Joints, 
Leaves, 


The other two 1 were found 
by Doctor Hou/7oun at La Vera Cruz, 


where they grow on the Shore upen 
the Sand-banks; 
above a Foot ich, having many 


railing Branches, wha ch ſend forth 


Roots from their Joints, whereby 


they propagate themſelves, 


T heſe Plants may be obtained from 
Secds, which ſhould be brought over 

ſoon after they axe ripe, and {own 1 
Pots filled with light freſh Earth. 
and plunged into a moderate Hot. 
bed of "i anners Park, obſerving fie. 
When the 


which time "ay. ſhould have Air 


al a0 


theſe ſeldom rie 
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and Water in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and the 


Heat of the Bed in which they 


are placed ; in Summer they ſhould 
have a large Share of freſh Air in 
warm Weather, and ſhould be fre- 
quently watered ; but in Winter 
they mult be placed in a Stove,where 
they ſhould be kept in a moderate 
Heat, an mult be frequently 


watered, but it ſhould not be given 


to them in large Quantities at that 
Seaſon. With this Management 
they will thrive extremely well, 


and will produce their Flowers in 


chis Climate, but they will rarely 
perfect their Seeds in this Country. 
I heſe Plants may be propagated by 


© Cuttings, or laying down their tender 


Branches in the Spring; Which, if 


1 duly watered, will take Root in 
_ three Months, when they may be cut 


off from the old Plants, and treated as 


1 
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 BESLERIA. 


F. This Plant was named after Baſs- 5 
| lius Beſler, an Apothecary at Na- 
 remberg, who was the Author of a 


Book intitv! aa Hortus Eyſtetenfis. 
 -; < Charatters aue; N 


I hath a Flower confifling of one 


Leaf, which is tubulous, and of an 


anomalous or perſonated Figure, hav- 


ing two Lips; from whoſe Cup ariſes 
the Pointal, which is fixed like a 
Nail in the hinder Part of the Flower, 


which afterward becomes a ſoft fleſhy 
oval-ſhaped Fruit, in ab are many 
JJ cs 

The Species are; 


I. BEsLERIA e lis J ragi facie. 


P lum. Nov. Gen. Beſleria with the 
Face of 'Tragus's Balm 


2. BE SsLERIA virgæ auree foliis, 
flore luteo, minor, Plum. Now. Gen. 


Deſſeria with golden-rod Leaves, 
and a ſmall yellow Flower... 


fore luteo, major. Plum. Now, Gen. 


e 


Beſleria with golden- rod Leaves, and 
a large yellow Flower. 
4. BESLERIA ſcandens | criflata, 


fruftu nigro. Plum. Now. Gen, 
Climbing Befleria, with a black 
Fruit. | Pe 


Theſe four Plants are common in 
the warm Parts of America, from 


hence the Sceds have been brought 
into Europe, and have been culti- 
vated in ſome curious Botanic Gar- 
dens. Theſe Seeds ſhould be fown 


on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, 

and when the Plants are come up 
half an Inch high, they ſhould be 

each tranſplanted into a finall Pot 
filled with light freſh Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of 'Tanners 
Bark, obſcrving to water and ſhade 


them until they have taken Root; 


after which time they ſhould have 


Air and Water in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and the 
Heat of the Bed in which they are 

placed. When the Plants have filled 


theſe ſmall Pots with their Roots, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out of them, 


and their Roots trimmed, and then 
put into larger Pots filled with light 
freſh Earth, and prongs into the 


Hot-bed again; where they ſhould. 
have a large Share of freſh Air in 
warm Weather, and muſt be fre- 
quently watered, With this Manage- 
ment theſe Plants will thrive very 
well in Summer, but in Winter they 
muſt be removed into the Stove, 
where they mult be placed in a tem- 


perate Warmth, and ſhould be often 
watered. The ſecond Year theſe 
Plants will flower, and ſometimes _ 
they will perfect their Seeds in this 
Country; but they muſt be con- 


ſtantly preſerved in the Stove, for 
they will not live in the open Air. 
BETONICA; Betony. 8 
Ihe Species omitted in the former 
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B FE 
1. BRTO Hie alba. C. B. P. 


Betony with a white Flower. 


2. BETONICA major Danica. 


Park. Theat. Greater Daniſh Betony. 


3. BEToONICA minima Alpina Hel- 

wetica. Park. Theat. The leaſt Be- 
tony of the Helvetian Alps. . 

. BETONICA Alpina incana pur- 

urea. Barell. Icon. Hoary Alpiie 


Fetony, with purple Flowers. 
| BE TOxNICA orientalis, folio an- 


Faſtern Be- 
tony, with a long narrow Leaf, and 


a thick Spike of Flowers. 
5. B roxNIcA rubicundifſimo flore, 
Montis Aurei. H. R. P. Betony: 


with a very red Flower of Mount 


4 Or in Auvergne. 


7. BETON ICA ientalis eie. 


| round brevi, flore maximo. Journ. 

Cor. Broad-leav'd Eaſtern betony, 1 

with a ſhort rank; and A vey large 
= Flower. iS 


8. BrToxica arvenſs annua, 


. " Ford ex albo flaveſceute. Journ. An- 

nual Field Betony, with a yellow ith 

white Flower. 

ö 9. BETONICA 1  latifilia 

major villiſa, flore luteo. H. R. Par. 
Great broad-leav'd hairy Betony of 
the Alps, with a yellow Flower. 


Theſe Plants are all of them 


hardy, and may be propagated by 


ſowing of their Seeds in the Spring, 


not come up ſo well, nor will the 
Plants produce good Seeds; ſo that, 


if the Seeds are permitted to ſhed, : 


caule alato. 7 urn, Iudian Hemp. 


nerary Herb; 


. Ces. 
on a Bed of freſh Earth; and when 
the Plants are come up ſtrong enough _ 

to tranſplant, they ſhould be planted 

on a ſhady Border, where they will 
_ thrive, and the ſecond Year will 

1 produce Flowers, and perfect their 

Seeds. The eighth Sort is an annual 

Plant, which ſhould be ſown ſoon 

after the Seeds are ripe; for if they 

are ſown in the Spring, the Seeds do 


"aw luteo. Tourn. 
Hewp-Agrimony of Canada, with 
a yellow FIOwer, | 
4. Bivens Americana, apii 5 5 


BI 
the Plants will come up and thrive 
without any farther Culture. 

All theſe Sorts are preſerved by 


the Curious in Botany for Variety, 


but there are none of them uſed ex 


cept the common Sort, which grows 


wild in Woods, and other ſhady 
Places, in divers Parts of England 


This is greatly eſteemed as a vul- 
Antonius Muſa Phy- 

fician to the 2 mperor Auguſtus wrote 
| abi mo & longilſimo, jpica forum a whole Book concerning the Virtues 

of this Plant, from whence it came 
to be ſo much in Eſteem, that they 
have a Proverb in LDaly to this Pur- 
poſe ; ende la Tonica, e compta l. 

Betonica, i. e. Sell your Coat, and 

buy Betony ; and when they would 
praiſe any Perfon very much, they 
fay, He has more Virtue than 
Betony. 


BI DENS ; 
mony. | | 
The C "FI Reb are ; | 
* hath a compound Pwr, fir 


Water Hemp: Ag 


the moſt part floſculous, confiſting of 


many Florets, divided into ſeveral 


Segments, fe #Hting on the Embryo, and 
contained in the Flxwer-cup ; fome- 
times there are alſo found Semi-floret- - 
the Embry” afterward becomes 4 
Seed, ending in Pr tickles. | 


Ihe Species are; 
BID ENS folits tripartito diviſt; 


Water Hemp- Agrimony 
with a divided Leaf. 


2. Bivens folio non diſſects 
Ce/alp. 
with an undivided Leaf. : 

3. Bipens Cauadenſis latifelin, 


Genre. American lemp- Agrimony, ; 
with a ſmallage Leaf. 
5. BipxNs Indica, hieractt folia, 
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BI 
Agrimony, with an Hawk · weed. leaf, 
and winged Stalk. _ 

6. Bivexns trifolia Americana, 
leucanthemi flore. Tourn. Three- 
leav'd American Hemp-Agrimony, 
with a greater daiſey Flower. 

7. BipExNs Americana ramoſiſſima, 


Hollis gramineis, fore parvo luteo. 


Hieracium fruticoſum, anguſti/ſimis 
gramineis foliis, capitults parwis. 
Sloan. Cat. American branchy Hemp- 
Agrimony, with graſſy Leaves, and 
_— Flowers. 

The two firſt Sorts, growing wild 


jn moiſt Places, and by the Sides of 


Ditches and ſtanding Waters, in molt. 


Parts of England, are rarely per- 


mitted to have a Place in Gardens. 
The third and fourth Sorts are 


Natives of the northern Parts of 
America, where they are the moſt 
common Weeds. Theſe muſt be 


raiſed on a Hot-bed in the Spring, in 


order to bring the Plants forward; 
_ otherwiſe they will not perfect cheir 


Seeds in this Country. 

The fifth, ſixth and ſeventh Sorts 
were brought from the warmer Parts 
of America ; therefore they require a 
greater Share of Heat to bring them 
to flower and ſeed in England. They 


are all annual Plants, fo muſt be 


raiſed every Spring on a Hot-bed, 
and afterwards planted into Pots, 
and the two laſt ſhould be placed in 
a Bark-bed, to bring them to flower ; 
but the other three Sorts may be 
placed in the open Air, when the 
Plants have obtain'd ſufficient 


watered in dry Weather. There 1s 
no great Beauty in theſe Plants, but 


they are preſerved in many curious 
Gardens for Variety. 


BIGNONIA ; Trumpet F hive: 
The Species omitted i in the former 


3 Valdes are; 


1 „ enen 1 5 5 
BY oy pentaphylla, flore ro/eo, mejor, © 


B 1 


filiquis planis. Plum. White-Wood, 
or Tulip-Flower, wulzo. 
2. BicxoNIA ſcandens tet: -aphylla, 
fruttu maxim) echinato, Houſt. 
Climbing four-leav'd Bignonia, with 
a large echinated Pod. 
3. Broxonta ſcandens tetraphylla, 
ore racemoſo carneo. Honſt. Climb- 
ing four-leav'd Bignonia, with fleſh- _ 
_ colour'd Flowers n in 2 5 5 
Bunches. 
4. Bicxonra 41 li LA 
 ſubrotundis glabris, fructu compreſſs 
orbiculato, Trumpet Flower, with _ 
{ſmooth roundiſh Leaves, and round 
compreſſed Fruit. : 
5. BIGNONIA e * 
foliis pinnatis hirſutis, & marginibus 
ſmuatis, filiquis longifftmis & anguſti/- 
ſimis. Climbing American Trumpet 
Flower, with winged hairy Leaves 
indented on their Edges, and long 7 


narrow Pods. 


6. BicNonla Americana ſratdens, 
triphylla & pentaphylla, lobis ampli- 
oribus mucronatis & ſerratis, filtquis 
longis compreſſis marginatis. Climb- 
ing Trumpet Flower, with three and 


five Leaves, which are large, pointed, 


and {awed on their Edges, and long 
flat Pods, which are bordered. 

7. Bicxonla Caroliniana ſcan- 
dens, & ſemperwirens, folits anguſtis 


&/abri is, floribus Iuteis odoratis, fili- 


quis br ewilſimis. Climbing Caro- 


lina Trumpet Flower, with narrow 
ſmooth Leaves, ſweet yellow Flowers, 
and ſhort Pods, commonly called yo 


low Jaſmine in America. 


Strength ; but muſt be frequently _ 


Ihe hilt Sort grows upright to a 


conſiderable Size in the Weſt Indies, 
but in England it only makes a large 


Shrub, -and produces Flowers annu- 
ally in great Plenty. This Plant 


makes a beautiful Appearance in the 
Stove, the Leaves being large, of a 


thick Subſtance, and a ſhining green 
Colour; the Flowers are large, and 
hay e a ſwect Sc ent, but are of a ſhort. 

F - Duration. | 


BI 


Duration. The Cuttings of this 
Plant will take Root, it they are 
taken off toward the latter End of 
March, before the Plants begin to 


ſhoot, and laid in the Stove two or 
three Days to heal the wounded Part 
before they are planted ; for there is 


a large Quantity of a milky Juice 
in this Plant, which will occaſion the 


rotting of the Cuttings, if they are 
= Theſe Cuttings 
mutt be planted in Pots filled with 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot- 


planted too green. 


bed of Tanner 


ark ; obſerving to 


ſhade them in the Heat of the Day, | 
and to refreſh them with Water; but 


it muſt not be given in too large 
Quantities, leſt it rot the Cuttings. 
It may alſo be propagated from 
Seeds, which may be obtain'd from 
| Samalcs or Barbadoes ; but it ſhould 
be brought over in the Pods, other- 


| wiſe it will not keep, and ſhould be 
| ſown as ſoon as poſſible, in Pots 


_ filled with freſh light Earth, and 


plunged into a moderate ITot-bed. 
When the Plants come up, they muſt 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
Pot filled with the ſame Sort of 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed again, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which they muſt be 
treated in the manner directed for 
the Coffee- -tree, and other tender 


Plants, which are preſerved in the 


Bark- flove: 


The ſecond and third Loot 3 


trailing Plants of lower Growth: 


theſe were lent from Carthagena by 


the late Dr. Hou ſtoun. 


lay ing down of the Branches, which 


will take Root in three or four 


Months. They ſhould be treated 


in the ſame manner as the former 


Sort, and muſt be kept in the Bark- 
ſſtove; but they do not require ſo 


nc Heat! in o Winter, and 1 in Sum- 


Bl 
mer ſhould have more Air; other- 
wiſe they will draw up weak. They 
have not produced Flowers in Eng- 
land as yet ; though, from the Ap- 
pearance of the Plants, we may ex- 
pect them to flower very ſoon. _ 

The fourth, fifth and ſixth Sorts, 
were diſcovered by Mr. Robert Millar, 


Surgeon, at Campechy, from whence 


he ſent their Seeds, which have ſuc- 


ceeded in the Phyſic-Garden at 
4 belſea, where theſe Plants are now 
growing. 


All theſe Sorts may be propagated 7 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Pots filled with light freſh Earth, | 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark. 


each tranſplanted into 


portion to the Warmth of the Sca- 
ſon, and the Heat of the Bed in 
which they are placed. As theſe 
Plants advance in Strength, ſo they 

ſnould be ſhifted into larger Pots; 


and when they are grown too tall 
to ſtand under the Glaſſes of the 
Hot. bed, 


they ſhould be removed 
into the Bark-ſtove, where they 


ſhould be kept in a moderate Heat, 
and muſt be frequently refreſned with 
They may 
be propagated from Seeds, or by Plants will thrive extremely well, 
and in two Vears many of them will 
produce their Flowers, but they 


rarely perfect their Seeds in this 5 


Water. With this Management che 


* 
The ſeventh Sort is very common 
in South- Carolina, where it climbs 


on the Hedges, or Whatever Plants 
grow _ 


Theſe Pots ſhould be 
frequently watered to keep the Earth 
moiſt, otherwiſe the Seeds will dry 
up, which will prevent their grow- 
When, the Plants are come ups... 
they ſhould be 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light | 
freſh Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken 
freſh Root; after which time they _ 
ſhould have Air and Water in pro- _ 
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grow near it ; and in Summer pro- 


duces fine Bunches of yellow Flow- 
ers, which have a molt agreeable 
Scent. 'T his may be propagated by 
Seeds as the former Sorts, and wall 
thrive in a leſs Degree of Heat than 
either of them. 

BIHAT. 


'T his is the Americas Name of the | 
| Plant. 


The C her 1 are; 
7. hath æ 


Lily, and cut into two Parts; the 


Fintal and Stamina are included in 
lab Leaves. The Pointal afler- 
 avards becomes a fleſhy three-cornered 

55 Fruit, containing three bard rough 
| Seeds. To theſe Notes jhould be 

added, many Flaavers contained in a 

Common Empalement.. 


J = Gr had 

\Binal ampli mis Polite, Ara 
* coccinets, Plum. Now. Gen. 
Bihai with large Leaves, and a 


Fun Covering to the Flowers. 


. Binvar ampliſtmis foliis, flo- 


rum waſculis ſubnigris. Plum. Nov. 
Cen. Bihai with large Leaves, and 


black Covering to the Flowers. 


Theſe Plants are at preſent very 


I received Secds of 
the firſt Sort from Panama, which 


rare in Eur Oe. 


came up in the Phyſic- Garden at 
Chelſea; but the Plants have not 


produced any Flowers as yet. 


They may be propagated by Seeds, 


which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into -a Hot-bed of 'Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which time in warm Weather 
they ſhould have a large Share of 


freth Air, and muſt be frequently 
watered. During the Summer Sca- 


tubulous V. Heber confi A. 
ing of one Leaf, ſhaped almoſt lihe a 


folio tomento iſo. 


ſon the Plants may remain in the 


Hot-bed ; but in Winter they muſt 
be removed into the Stove, and 


placed near the Fire-place, that they 


may have a great Share of Heat, 
without which they will not live 
through the Winter in this Climate : 


they mult alſo be frequently watered, 
but it ſhould not be given to them 
in too great Plenty in the Winter 
| Seaſon, though in the Summer they 
will require a large Share of Moit- 
ture, With this Management theſe | 


Plants will produce their Flowers 


very well in this Climate. 


BOCCONIA. 5 
1 his Plant was & called after the 
Reverend Paul Boc cone of Sicily, 5 


who has publiſhed lome curious Bouks 
of Botany. : 


The Chor are i are "a 5 
It hath a Flower conſiſting of one 


1 from the Middle ariſes the 


Pointal, which afterward becomes an 


 oval-ſhaped pointed Fruit, 


which is 


Full of Juice, each containing. one 


round Seed. 

We have but one Fpecies of this 
Plant, iR. 

Bocconia 3 euch li 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Branching Bocconia, with a woolly 
cow-parinip Leaf. | 

J his Plant is called by: Sir Hans 
Sloane, 1 in his Natural Hiftory of Ja- 


maica, Chelidonium majus dire, 
foliis quercints;z or greater Ice 
| Celandine, with Oak-leaves. 


It is very common in Jamaica, ; 
and ſeveral other Parts of mer C 
where it grows to the Height of ten 
or twelve Feet, having a {trait 


Trunk, as large as a Man's Arm, 
- Which is covered with a white {mocth 
Bark. At the Top it divides into 
on which the 


ſeveral Branches, 
Leaves are placed akernately. Theſe 
Leaves are eight or nine Inches 


i long, and five or fix broad; ale 
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deeply ſinuated ſometimes almoſt to 
the. Mid-rib, and are of a fine glau- 
cous Colour; ſo that this Plant makes 
| a beautiful Variety among other Exo- 
tic Plants in the Stove. 
_ Plant abounds with a yellow Juice 
like the greater Celandine, and is of 
an acrid Nature, fo that it is uſed 


by the Inhabitants of America; to 


take off Warts, and Spots from the 
Eyes. | 


It is propagated by Seeds, which 
- ſhould be ſown in a Pot filled with 
light freſh Earth, early in the Spring, 


and plunged into a Hot- bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving to water it 
| frequently, otherwiſe the Seeds will 


not grow; when the Plants are come 


up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 


light ſandy Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot - bed again, obſerving to ſhade 
the Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day, 


until the Plants have taken Root: 
you mult alſo refreſh them gently 


full of Juice, will rot, if they receive 


Stems are become woody, they will 
require a plentiful Share of Water, 
_ eſpecially in hot Weather, when 


allo they ſhould have a large Share 
of Air, by raiſing the Ghaſſes of 
the Hot- bed. The Plants, in two 
Months after tranſplanting, will have 

:. ma theſe, ſmall Pots with their 
| Roots; therefore they ſhould be 


| ſhaken out of them, and planted into 
larger Pots filled with light freſh 


Earth, and ſhould be plunged into 
the Bark- ſtove, where they ſhould 


have a large Share of freſh Air in 
_ warm Weather, and muſt be plent1- 
fully watered. With this Manage- 


ment I have raifed theſe Plants up- 


ward of two Feet 25 in one Sea- 


The whole 
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ſon, which were alſo very ſtrong in 


their Stems. 


Flowers, and perfected its Seeds, in 


ſome curious Gardens in England. 
The Indian, are very fond of it * 


for Hernandez tells us, the In- 


dian Kings did commonly plant it 
| in their Gardens. 


 LONDUC ; The Nickar tree, | 


wulzo. 


The barer are; 
It hath a polypetatous or a monope- 


talous Flower, cut very deeply into \ _ 

ſeveral Segments, but is almoſt of 

an anomalous Figure; from whoſa 

_ Calyx ariſes the Pointal, which after- 

ward becomes a Pod beſet all over 

_ with Prickles, in which are contained _ 

one or tawvo round hard Seeds. 
with Water, but it ſhould be done 
frequently, and given to them ſpa- 

rringly while they are young; for 
their Stems being very tender, and 


The Species are: 
. Boxpuc wuhkare majus PTY 


ples Plum. Now. Gen. The 
yellow Nickar, or Horle- nickar, | 
.Uulos. > 
too much Moiſture ; but after their 


or aſh-coloured Nickar. 


| Theſe two Plants are very com- | 
mon in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the 


Caribbee I/lands, where the Children 


uſe the Fruit for Marbles, their outer 
Coats being ſo hard, as with great 
Difficulty to be broken. Theſe Fruit 
are often brought to England, and 
formerly were uſed for Buttons, but 
at preſent I don't know any Uſe _ 
there is made of them. They com- 
monly grow to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, and twiſt themſelves _ 
round any then Trees which grow 
near them. There is very little Differ- 
ence between theſe two Plants, except 
in che Colour of their F ruit,and Us 
| the 


Theſe Plants muſt be 
conſtantly kept in Stoves, allowing 
them a temperate Heat in Winter; 
and in Summer they ſhould have a 
large Share of Air in warm Wea- 
ther, as alſo a large Share of Moiſ- 
ture. This Plant has produced 


2. Bonpuc 1 minus poly- 
phyllum. Plum. Now. Gen. The grey 


"0h 3 5 1 
2 7 8 ? 
Neb ©; 1.5, 00008 . 
© 
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«the fecond Sort has finalfer and 


N Leaves than the firſt. 


Theſe are both propagated by 


Seeds, which are ſo hard as not 
eaſily to be made to vegetate in 
England. The only way by which 
[ have been able to get theſe Plants 
from Secds, is, to put the Seeds 
into a warm Bed of "Fanners Bark, 


under a Pot, where the Heat of the 
Tan, and the Moiſture whicli gets 
through the Pot, 


will cauſe the 
Shell of the Fruit to burſt, and the 
young Plant ſoon after appears. Then 
they may be taken out of the Jan, 
and put each into a ſmall Pot filled 


with freſh E arth, and plunged into 
They will make 


the Tan again, 
conſiderable Progreſs, if they are 


Lept in a warm Bed, and frequent- 
the Seeds in March, : 
light freſh Farth ; and when the Plants 


ly watered. They muſt alſo be kept 
in a Bark-ſtove in Winter, other- 


wiſe it will be difficult to preſerve | 


them in this Country. Their Stems, 


Branches and Leaves, are all beſet 
with ſharp crooked Spines, which 


fallen themſelves to the Cloaths of 
any Perſon Who approaches them. 


They are preſerved for Variety by 


1 uch as are Curious in Exotic Plants. 
BRASSICA; Cabbage. 


The Species omitted in the former. 


Volumes, are: 
1. BxASs SIA gongylades. C. B. P. 
The 1 Cabbage. 


2. BRASSI&A e criſpa, 


C. B. P. Curled Colewort. 


3. BRASSLhA peregrina mo, Fee 


D. ge. 


4. Buaass1dd maritima irbores, ; 


Mor. 


/e u procer 10% 
Br anching 
OR coaſt. 


1 . en 
7 Io, J. B. Brown Broccoli. 
6. Brassica arvenſis. C. J. 8 
Common Cole ort. 


and ſa. 


Hip 


been 


＋ ree Cabbage from the 
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7. Brascica Alp; na perennis, 
Tourn. Perennial Albine Colewort. 
8. BRASSICA canpeſeri is perfoliata, 


Hufe albo, C. B. P. Pertoliated wild 


Cabbage, with a white Flower. 
9. Brass1CA campeſtris perfoliata, 


fore purpureo. . Per foliated 


wild Cabbage, with a purple Flower. 

The Turnep Cabbage was former 
ly more cultivated in England than 
at preſent; for ſince other Sorts have 
introduced, which are much 
better flavoured, this Sort has been 
neglected. There are ſome Perſons 


who eſteem this Kind for Soups, but 


it is generally too ſtrong for moſt 


Engl. % Palates, and is ſeldom good 


dal in hard Winters, Which will 


cauſe it to be tender, and leſo ſtrong 


It may be propagated by ſowing | 


are come up about an Inch high, they 


ſhould be tranſplanted out into 4 


thady Border, at about two Inches 
Diſtance every way, obſerving to 
water them until they have taken 


Root; ; after which time they will 


require no other Culture, but to 


keep them clear from Weeds, unleſs 
the Seaſon ſhould prove extremely 
dry; in which caſe it will be proper 

to water them every four or five 


Days to prevent their being ſtunted 


by the Mildew, which is ſubject to 


ſeize them in very dry Weather. : 
The latter End of May, or the 


Beginning of Tune, they mould be 
Ihe Muſk Cab- 


tranſplanted out where they are to re- 


main, allowing them twoFeet Diſtance 
every way, obſerving to water them 


until they have taken Root; after 
which time they will require no other 
Culture but to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and as their Stems advance, 


ſo the Earth ſhould be drawn up to 


them with a Hough, which will pre- 
ſerve the Earth moill about their 


. E 


on a Bed of 


BR 
Roots, and prevent their Stems from 


drying, and growing woody, fo 
that the Plants „ill grow more freely. 


In Winter they will be fit for Uſe, 


when they ſhould be cut off, and the 
Stems pulled out of the Ground, 
and thrown away, as being 800d 


for nothing alter the Head: are cat 


off 

N curled Sie wort! is more ge⸗ 
nerally eſteemed than the former. 
This may be propagated by ſowing 


of the Seeds the Beginning of Ju, and 


When the Plants are ſtrong enough for 
tranſplanting, they : ſhould be planted 


in Rows, about cight or nine Inches 


aſunder, and four or five Inches Di- 
ſtance in the Rows: this Work 
ſhould be performed at a moiſt time, 


when they will ſoon take Root, and 


require no farther Care. Theſe will 
be fit for Uſe aſter Chriſtmas, and 


continue good until April, ſo that 
N they are very uſeful in a Family. 


The Muſk Cabbage has through 
| Negligence been almoſt loft in Erg- 


land, thoug 


derer than many other Sorts, and 


not ſo profitable for Gardeners Who 
ſupply the Markets; but thoſe who 


cultivate them for their own Table, 
| ſhould make Choice of this, rather 
than any of the common C. ibbage ; 
for it is always loojer, and the 


Leaves more criſp and tender, and 


bas a moſt agreeable muſſcy Scent 
When cut. 
ſame Diſtance. 


cember: but if the Winter proves 


hard, theſe will be deſtroyed work £ 


Jooner than the common Sort. 


The branching Sea- Cabbage is 1s 
found wild in ſeveral Parts of Frg- 


Land, on the Sea-coaſt, and is ſome- 
times gathered by the : pcor Inhabi- 


longer! in Scaſon. 


u, for eating, it is one of 
the beſt Kinds we have; but it is ten- 


Inis may be propagated 
in the ſame manner as tlie common 
Cabbage, and ſhould be allowed the 
It will be fit for 
Uſe in October, Nowember, and De- 
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tants in the Spring, and eaten; but 
it is apt to be ſtrong and bitter, 
therefore it is rarely cultivated for 
Uſe in the Gardens. 


The brown Broccoli is by many 


Perſons greatly eſteemed, though it 


doth not deſerve a Place in the 


Kitchen-Garden, where the Roman 


Broccoli can be obtained, which is 
much ſweeter, and will continue 
Indeed the brown 
Sort is much hardier, and will thriyxe 
in the coldeſt Situations, where the 


Roman Broccoli is ſometimes deſtroy- 


ed by very 


aſunder). Theſe will grow very tall, 


and ſhould have the Earth drawn up 
to their Stems as they advance in 
_ Height. 
ſo perfect as the Roman Broccoli; 
Wherefore the Stems and Hearts of 1 it 

are the Parts which are eaten. 7 


This doth not form Heads 


The Roman Broccoli (if well ma- 


nuged) will have large Heads, which 
appear in the Centre of the Plants, 
'Theſe Heads 


like Clufters of Buds. 
ſhould be cut before they run up to 
Seed, with about four or five Inches 
of the Stems ; 
Stems ſhould be ſtripped off, before 


they are boiled. Theſe will be very _ 
tender, and little inferior to Aſpara- 
gus. After the firſt Heads are cut 
off, there will be a great Number of 


Side-ſhoots produced from the Stems, 


which will have ſmall Heads to them, 
but are full as well flavoured as 
Theſe Shoots will 


the large Heads. 


continue good until the middle of 
Y April, when the Aſparagus will come 
in Plenty to ſupply the Table. 
Beſides this firſt Crop of Broccoli 
(which is uſually ſown the Middle or 
latter End of May) it 1 _— 
e 


hard Winters. The 
brown Sort ſhould be ſown in April, 
and managed as hath been directed | 
| for the common Cabbage, and ſhould 
be planted at the ſame Diſtance 
(which is about two Feet and a half 


tie Skin of theſe. 
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„ 6 
to ſow another Crop the Beginning 
of July, which come in to ſupply 
the Table the latter End of March, 
and the Beginning of April; and be- 


ing very young, will be extremely 


tender and weer. 

In order to ſave good Seeds of this 
Kind of Broccoli in Eg land, you 
ſhould reſerve a few of the largeſt 
Heads of the firſt Crop, which ſhould 


be let remain to run up to Seed, 
and all the Under-ſhoots ſhould be 
conſtantly ſtripped off, leaving only 


the main Stem to flower and ſeed. 


1 If this be duly obſerved, and no 
other Sort of Cabbage permitted to 


ſced near them, the Seeds will be as 
good as thoſe procured from abroad, 


and the Sort may be preſerved in 


Perfection for many Years. _ 


The common Colewort is now 
almoſt loſt near London, where their 
Markets are uſually ſupplied with 
Cabbage or Savoy Plants, inſtead of 
them; and thoſe being tenderer and 
more delicate, are better worth cul- 
tivating than the common Colewort, 
which is ſtronger, and better able to 


reſiſt the Cold in ſevere Winters 
than either of thoſe, but is not near 


ſo delicate. And ſince the Winters 
in England have been generally 
temperate of late Years, the com- 
mon Cabbage and Savoy Plants have 
conſtantly been cultivated by the 
Gardeners near London, and ſold in 
the Markets as Coleworts. Indeed 
where Farmers ſow Coleworts to 
feed their Milch Cattle in the Spring, 
when there is a Scarcity of Herbage, 
the common Colewort is to be pre- 
ferred, as being fo very hardy, that 
no Froſt will deſtroy it. The beſt 
Method to cultivate this Plant in the 


Fields, is, to ſow the Seeds about 
tne Beginning of July, chuſing a 


moiſt Scaſon, which will bring up 


the Plants in about ten Days or a 


Fortnight: the Quantity of Seed for 
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an Acre of Land is nine Pounds. 
When the Plants have gotten five or 
ſix Leaves, they ſhould be houghed, 
as is practiſed for Turneps, cutting 
down all the Weeds frem amongit 


them, and alſo thinning them where 


they are too thick ; but they ſhould 


be left thicker than Turneps, be- 


cauſe they are more in Danger of 
being deſtroyed by the Fly. This 


Work ſhould be performed in dry 


Weather, that the Weeds may be 


killed; for if it ſhould prove moiſt | 
ſoon after, the Veeds will take Root 


again, and render the Work of little 
Uſe. About fix Weeks after, the 
Plants ſhould have a ſecond houghing, 
which if carefully performed in dry 
Weather, will intirely deſtroy the 


Weeds, and make the Ground clean, 
ſo that they will require no farther _ 


Culture. In the Spring they may 


either be drawn up and carried out 8 


to feed the Cattle, or they may be 
turned in to feed them as they ttand; 
but the former Method is to be pre- 
ferred, becauſe there will be little 


Waſte, whereas when the Cattle are 
turned in amongſt the Plants, they 
will tread down and deſtroy more 
JJ TT 

Luhe perennial A pine Colewort is 
alſo little cultivated in the Gardens 


near London at preſent. This is very 


hardy, and may be cultivated in the 
ſame manner as the former Sort. 


This will continue two Vears before 


it runs up to Seed, and will after- 
wards produce many Side-ſhoots, and 


in poor Land will continue three or 
four Years ; but in rich Soils it will 


not laſt ſo long. This may be i | 
as the former Sort to feed Cattle, for 


the Plants which are now cultivated 
for that Purpoſe. 


Ihe other two Sorts of wild Cab- 
bage are Varieties" fit for a Botanic 
Garden; but are Plants of no Ule. 


BR 


| Theſe may be propagated by ſowing 
of their Seeds on a Bed of light 
freſh Earth early in the Spring, in 
the Place where they are deſigned to 
remain (for they do not bear tranſ- 


_ planting well). When the Plants are 
come up pretty ſtrong, they ſhould be 
| thinned, ſo as to leave them four or 
five Inches apart, and they muſt be 


_ conſtantly kept clear from Weeds. 
In June they will flower; and their 
Secds will ripen the Beginning of 


Auguſt, which if permitted to fall, 
the Plants will come up, and maintain 
themſelves without any farther Care 
but to keep them clear from Weeds. 
hey are annual Plants, and periſh 
| when they have Ps their Seeds. 
„ 
This Plant avas 2 named by Far ber 
Plumier, ; in Honour to Doctor Brey nius, 


a learned Botanift at Dantzick, wvho 
publifhed tao Prodromus's to Bis Hi- 


; I, y of Plants, and one Century in 


Folio, in which the Plants are curi- 


ouſly delineated and engraven. 
The Charatters are; 
I t hath a Roſe-flower, confi, Ning f 
CY many Petals, which are placed in a 
circular Order, from whoſe Flower- 
cup riſes the Pointal ; which after- 


_eward becomes a Fruit or Pod, which 


- HO al kidne;-ſhaped fliſby Seeds. 5 


he Species are; 


BRENYNIA amyedal; foliis 55 5 


: 1 Plum. Now. Gen. 
» ny broad Almond-leaves. 

. BREYNIA elzagn! foliis. Plum. 
Nor ov. Gen. Breynia 


like thoſe of the wild Olive. 


Breynia 


their Trunks are about the Thick- 
neſs of a Man's Thigh, which are 


covered with a ſmooth aſh- coloured 


Bark. The Branches come out on 


the Winter in this Climate. 
may be propagated by Seeds, which | 
may be obtained from America. 

Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on a 


with Leaves 
553 eptember, 
Both theſe Plants are very com- 
mon in Jamaica, and ſeveral other 
Parts of America, where they uſually 
grow to the Height of thirty Feet: 


BR 


every Side, ſo as to form a regular 
Head, and being beſet with hoary 


Leaves, make an Ap- 
Pearce. 
Theſe are both very impatient of 


Cold, and muſt be preſerved in Stoves, 


otherwiſe they will not live through 
"2 EY. 


Hot-bedearly in the Spring, and when 
the Plants are come up two Inches 


high, they ſhould be carefully tranſ. 


planted each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, filled with light rich Earth, 


and then plunged into a moderate” 


Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they 


have taken new Root ; after which 
time the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed- 


ſhould be raiſed every Day in warm 


Weather, to admit freſh Air to them, 
as alſo to let the Steam of the Bed 
paſs off: they muſt alſo be frequently 
. watered during the Summer Seaſon, 
and when they have grown ſo much 
as to fill the Pots with their Roots, 
they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out 


of them, and the Fibres round the 


Outſide of the Ball of Earth ſhould be 
carefully pared off, and then put into 


is ſoft and fliſhy, in which are 


Pots a Size larger than thoſe they 


were in before, which ſhould be filled 
with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot- bed again, ob- 
ſerving to water them frequently in 
hot Weather, as alſo to admit freſh 
Air to them every Day. In this Bed 


they may remain until the End of 
when they muſt be 


f placed in the Bark-ſtove, where du- 
ring the Winter Seaſon they ſhould 


be kept in a temperate Heat, and 


muſt be often refreſhed with Water; 
but it mult not be given to them in 
large Quantities at this Seaſon. _ 
A4 ,s theſe Plants increaſe in Bulk, 
| they ſhould be ; placed? in larger . 
5 * 
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but you muſt be very careful not to 


to decline, and if not timely reme- 
died, will deſtroy them. In Sum- 
mer they ſhould have a large Share 
of freſh Air in warm Weather, but 
they muſt not be placed in the open 
Air ; for if they are not conſtantly 
preterved from the Cold, it will de- 
ſtroy them in a ſhort time. 


BRYONIA ; Brion ß. 
The Species omitted in the former 
\ _—_ are; 


Bx YONIA 1 glabra, FE 


fits in profundas lacinias diviſts, flore 


luteo. Olden. Smooth African Briony, 
with deep-cut Leaves, and yellow 


Flowers. 


2. Bryoxia "Gti, olive 
fruttu rubro. Plum, Cat. 
Briony, with a red olive-ſhaped 
6 
we Porous Afvicana fruQu 
wariegato. Hort. Elth. 
Briony, with a variegated Fruit. 
4. BRYONIA Africana laciniata, 
tuberoſa radice, floribus herbaceis. 
Par. Bat. 
ony, with a tuberoſe Root, 


| herbaceous Flowers. 
The firſt and fourth Sorts are per- 


ennial Plants, their Roots remaining 
ſeveral Years, but their Branches de- 
cay every Winter. 


to protect them from Froſt and 


great Rains, which would deſtroy 
them, if they were expoſed thereto. 
the Winter Seaſon they ; 
ould have a very little Water given 


to them; but in Summer, when they 


are expoſed to the open Air, they 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with 


They will 


Water in ary Weather. 


over-pot them, which will cauſe them 


annual Plants. 


filled with freſh light Earth, | 
plunged into a Hot-bed of 'Fanners 
Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which time they ſhould have 
Air let into the Bed every Day, 
in Proportion to the Warmth of 
the Sealon. | 
ſo large, as to ramble on the Surface 


If theſe 

Directions are duly obſerved, they 

will make great Progreſs, and in a 
few Vears will produce Flowers. 


with other Plants, 


ſhifted into larger Pots, and placed 


Branches m 
or againſt an Eſpalier, that they may _ 
have Sun and Air, which is abſo-. | 


American 


Fruit. 
African | 

Variety in the Stove, 1 other 
Exotic Plants. 


African cut-leaved Bri- 
and | 
they are hit to tranſplant, they ſhould _ 


in order to render it truitful. 
cordingly I planted a Female Briony 
in a Garden, 
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flower in July, and in warm Sum- 
mers will perfect their Seeds. | 

The ſecond and third Sorts are 
Theſe muſt be raiſed 
in a Hot-bed early in the Spring, 
and when they are about three 
Inches high, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot 

and 


When they are grown 


of the Bed, and begin to entangle 
they ſhould be 


in the Bark-ſtove, where their 
may be trailed to the Wall, 


lutely neceſſary for their producing 
When theſe Plants are full 
of Fruit, they make a very pretty 


The firſt and ſourth Sorts are e alſo 


propagated from Seeds, which ſhould 


be ſown on a Hot- had s and when 


be put into Pots; and after they 


have taken Root, ſhould be inured 
to bear the open Air 3 
'Fheſe Roots 

muſt be planted in Pots filled with 
treſh light Earth, and in Winter 
mult be placed in the Green-houſe, 


The Briony being Male and Fe- 
male in different Plants, induced me 
to make ſome Experiments with it, 
to confirm my Opinion of the Ne- 


5 ceſſity of the Female Plant being 1m- | 


pregn zated by the Farina of the Male, 


wherein there Was no 
Male Plant of that Kind, nor in any 
of the neighbouring Parts, as I could 


diſcover ; "but, contrary to my Ex- | 
PRE, this Plant Pons ps 8 


1 | 


he. - 


- Flower. 
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Fruit, which I ſowed ſoon after it 
was ripe ; and the Spring following, 
I had a great Number of young 
Plants came up. The following Year 
1 was more curious to try the Expe- 
riment, and examined all the neigh- 
bouring Parts again, to ſee if I could 
_ diſcover any Male Plants, but could 


not; yet the Succeſs was the ſame as 


the former Year, and the Plants 


| which aroſe from the Seeds grew 
So that 


very ſtrong and vigorous. 
this and many other Experiments 
ſhould be frequently repeated, and 
carefully examined, before we can 


pronounce any thing for Certainty 
concerning the Generation of Plants. 


BUGLOSSUM ; Bugloſs. 
Ihe Species omitted 1 in the former 
Volumes, are; -- 


1. BucLossum es na- 


Jus, fore albo. C. B. P. Greater 
narrow-leav'd Bugloſs, with a white 


3 BucLossUM ee 6 - 
Jus, flore rubro aut variegato. C. B. P. 


_ Greater narrow-leav*d Buglols, with 


a red or variegated Flower. 
3. Boclossuu foliis finuoſis. 

. . Bugloſs = finuated 
Leaves. 


hs Buctossun Hine majus 


nigrum. . P. Greater wild 


black Bugloſs. 

. BucLossuUM Creticum majus, 
Fore ceruleo purpurante. H. R. Par. 
Greater Bugloſs of Candy, with a 


blue Flower, inclining to a e 


5 Colour. 


6. Bucrossun Lu franicum, echii 
- folio undulats. Inft. R. H. Portugal 


Bugloſs, with : an undulated 8 
bugloſs- leaf. 


5 0 Bucrossun I I uni- 


mum odoratum, flore vario eleganti. 
H. R. Par. 

Candy Bugloſs, 
Flower of various Colours. 

8. BucLossUM Creticum haumifu- 


folium altiſſimum. Tourn. Cor. 
_ talleſt Eaſtern Bugloſs, with narrow 
: Leaves. 5 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts | : 
mentioned are Varieties of the Gar- 
den Bugloſs, which is mentioned in 
the former Volumes. 
ſerved in Botanic Gardens 
ſake of Variety, and may be culti- 
vated in the ſame manner as hath _ 
been directed in the former Volumes, 
as may alſo the third, fourth, fifth 


The leaſt ſweet- ſorted | 
with an elegant 
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Sum acaulon perenne, echii folio an“ 


Tourn. Cor. Perennial 


guſdilſimo. 


Candy Bugloſs, lying ſpread upon 
the Ground without Stalks, and with 

a very narrow Vipers-bugloſs-leaf. 
9. BUGLOSSUM Samium fruteſcens, 


foliis roriſmarini obſcure wvirentibuz, 


lucide hirſutis. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby 


Bugloſs from the Iſland of Samos, 
with Roſemary leaves of a. ſhining 
_ green Colour, and hairy. 


. BucLossum orientale erectum, 
2 e fore amarne ea 
| _ Upright Eaſtern Bu- 
gloſs, with undulated Leaves, and a 
Flower of a beautiful blue Colour. 


Tourn. C ar. 


11. BucLossUM or ientale anguſti- 


The 


"Theſe are pre- 
Ir the 


and ſixth Sorts, which are all hard; ; 


and produce good Seeds in this Ci 


mate. 


The ſeventh Sort is an annual! 
Plant of an humble Growth, which 


ſeldom riſes above three or fout 


Inches high, but ſhoots out ſeveral 
Side- branches, which ſpread near the 


Surface of the Ground; at the Ex- 


1 tremity of theſe Branches the Flow- 
ers are produced, which are of 2 


beautiful red Colour, ſtriped with 


White. This may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 


Bed of. light freſh Earth, in the 
Place where it is deſigned to remain 
becauſe it doth not bear tran panning: 
When they are come up, they ſhould 
be cleared from Weeds; and where 
they: are too |. lots = ax they 
| | mul 
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muſt be thinned, leaving them four 
or ſive Inches apart; after this they 
will require no farther Care, but to 


keep them conſtantly clear from 
Weeds. In June they will flower, 
and their Seeds will ripen in Aug ut, 


which if permitted to fall, will pro- 
duce Plants in Autumn, which will 
abide through the Winter; and theſe 
- autumnal Plants will be much 


ſtronger, and produce a greater 


Number of Flowers, than thoſe which 


are ſown in the Spring. 
The eighth and ninth Sorts are 
perennial Plants, which are fome- 


u what tenderer than either of the for- 


mer. T heſe are propagated by Sceds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a warm 
Border of light freſh ſandy Earth, 


early in the Spring; and when they 
begin to appear, you mult carefully 


clear them from Weeds, and where 


they are too cloſe to each other, you 
muſt draw out ſome of them, Which 
may be tranſplanted into Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, which may 
be placed under a common Hot-bed 


Frame in Winter, to protect them 


trom hard Froſt; for in ſevere Win- 
ters, molt of the Plants in the open 
Air will be deſtroyed ; ſo that, un- 


leſs you have ſome in Shelter, you 


map intirely loſe the Kinds. "Thoſe 
which are left in the Border where 


they were ſown, ſhould be thinned, 
ſo as to leave them about eighteen 


Inches aſunder, and muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept clean from Weeds, which 


i5 all the Culture they will require. 


but are generally deſtroyed with the 


irt Approach of Winter. Theſe 
_ generally tend forth Tap- roots, which 
run very deep in the Ground ; there- 


Sorts. 


BI GCULA; Bugle. 
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fore will not bear tranſplanting well, 
when they have acquired much 
Strength. The eighth Sort is a 
very low ſpreading Plant, and ſhould 
be allowed more room than the 
ninth, which grows upright, and 
becomes ſhrubby. = 

The tenth and cleventh Sorts are 


biennial Plants, which ſeldom abide 
after they have perfected their 


Seeds, which is uſually the ſecond _ 
Year after they were ſown. Ihey 
are propagated by Seeds, in the ſume 
manner as the common Bugloſs; but 


| ſhould have a warmer Situation, and 


a drier Soil, otherwiſe they will not 


live through the Winter in this Cli- 
mate: therefore it will be proper to 
plant a few of theſe into Pots. whils . 


they are young, that they may be 
ſheltered nnder a common Frame in 
Winter; and if, the Spring follow- 
ing, they are ſhaken out of the Pots 


carefully, ſo as to preſerve the Earth 5 


about their Roots, and planted in a 


Bed of freſh Earth, they will grow- 


much ſtronger, and produce a greater 
Number of Flowers, than if they re- 
main in the Pots. But thete havin 
Tap-roots, will not bear tranſplant- 
ing any better than the two former 


| The Characters are . 

It hath a Flixver conſiſting of one 
Leaf, with one Lip divided int 

three Parts, the Middle of avhich is 


ſplit into two : the Place of the under 
he VI 5 Lip is ſupplied by ſmall Teeth. Out 
The ſecond Year they will produce 
Flowers and Seeds, but will continue 
_ ſeveral Years after, eſpecially if they 

are in a dry rubbiſhy Soil, which is 
poor; for in a moiſt rich Earth they 
will grow very luxuriant in Summer, 


of the Fliwer-cup riſes the Pointal, 


fixed like a Nail into the hinder 
Part of the Flower, and attended, 
as it were, by four Embrys's, which 


aftriivarde. become: fo many  eblang * 


Seeds, hut up in a Huſt, awhich be- 


fore was the Flower-cup. To theſe 
Notes may be added, That the Flowers 


are placedin Whorles round the Stall. 


BU 
"MY Species are; 


. BuGuLa. Ded. 22540 "Com: 
_ Bugle. 


2. BucuLa flore cinereo wel albo. 


Inſt. R. H. Bugle with a white or 
 aſh-coloured Flower. 

3. BucuLa Alpina maxima. Inf. 
RH: The greateſt Bugle of the 
„„ 
4. Bucuia geri, vilhſa, fore 


: „ Inſt. R. H. Hairy Wood 


: "Bugle, with a blue Flower. 


fave: -ruvente. Inſt. R. H. Hairy 


Wood Bugle, with a fine red | 


| Flower. 8 8 

6. Bucvra hlveftrisvilhſa, P 
41. Inſt. R. H. Hairy Wood 
Bugle, with a white Flower. 

7. Bucula Samia werna, bora- 


. ginis folio, flore inverſo, & ceruleo 


flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. Samian | 
Spring Bugle, with a borage Leaf, 
and an inverted Flower of a yellowith 8 


| blue Colour. 


8. Bucula lentils wilhſe, for e 


Inver ſo cœruleo, alba macula notato. 
Tourn. Cor. Hairy Eaſtern Bugle, 
withan inverted blue F lower, {potted 


with White. 
9. Bucula oricntalis villſa, fore 


inverſo candido, cum oris purpurets.. 


Tourn. Cor. Hairy Eaſtern Bugle, N 


with an inverted white . lower, —— 
with Purple. 


10. Bucvia orientalis, fore ex 


Diolaceo purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. 


| Eaſtern Bugle, with a purpliſh violet- 7 


coloured Flower. 
11. BucuLa ortentalis langifolia, 


7 fore majore intenſe e ce&ruleo. Tourn. 


Cor. Eaſtern Bugle, with a long 


Le:f, and a larger Flower, of an 
intenſe blue Colour. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow 


wild in moiſt Woods and Meadows 


in moſt Parts of England, and con- 


tinue in Flower from May to Sep- 


tember.. Theſe propagate themſclve es 


during 


e 
greatly by their creeping Stalks, 
which ſend forth Roots at every 


Joint; ſo that, where they have 
room to ſpread, they will make a 


great Increaſe ; but they are Fldom 
preſerved in Gardens. 


The Bugle is greatly efteemed a 


a vulnerary Herb, and is uſed both 


internally and externally ; z it enters 
as an Ingredient into the vulnerary 
Decoctions of the Surgeons, ard ig 


8 commended, — applied to 
5. Bucula Hlveſtris willoſa, fore | 


Ulcers. 


gated firſt in Europe, and from thence 


ſeveral other Gardens have been ſup- 
plied with them. They may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


ſown on a ſhady Border, and a light 


moiſt Soil, early in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants begin to appear, they 
ſhould be carefully cleared from 
| Weeds, and in dry Weather muſt 
be frequently watered, otherwiſe 
they will not make any great Pro- 
grels, When they have acquired 
Strength-enough to be removed, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted, ſome into 
Pots, and the reſt into a ſhady moilt 
Border, where they may remain to 


flower. Thoſe which are put into 


Pots ſhould have a ſhady Situation 
the Summer Seaſon, and 


muſt be frequently watered in dry 


Weather; but in Winter they 


ſhould 


The third, fourth, fifth and fixth 
Sorts, are preſerved i in Botanic Gar- 
dens for the ſake of Variety: theſe 
are very hardy Plants, and propa- 
gate greatly by their trailing Stalks, 
as the common Sort. They muſt 
have a moiſt Soil, anda ſhady Situa- 
tion, where they will thrive excecd- 
ingly, without any other Culture, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds. 
The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth 
and eleventh Sorts, were diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, who 
ſent their Seeds to the Royal Garden 
at Paris, where they were propa- 
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ſhould be placed under a Hot bed 
Frame, where they may be pro- 
tected in ſharp Froſts ; but in mild 


Weather they ſhould have as much 
free Air as poſſible, for they are ſo 


hardy as to endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well in the 
open Air without any Shelter. 


Theſe may alſo be multiplied by 


parting of their Roots in the Spring, 


after the manner of the Auricula $ 
but you muſt be careful not-to part 


them too ſmall, leſt you deltroy 


them; 


very faſt in this Method. 


BULBOCASTANUM 3 Earth- 
Nut, or Pig-Nut. 


The Chara@ers are; 
I. is an umbelli fe! ous Plant, __ 


a ſe ſhaped Floaver, conſiſting 
many Leaves, placed orbicular ly wy = | 
ſitting on the Empalement ; which 
turns to a Fruit compoſed of ſmall 
oblong ſmooth Seeds, which are fome- 


times ; chanted giobous on one Side, 
but plain on the other. 
muſt be added, a fleſhy tuberous Root. 
The Species are; | 
. BULBOCASTANUM majus, | folio 


1 Cx P. Greater Earth- Nut, 


* 85 a parſley Leaf. 


. BULBOCASTANUM minus ſuæa- 

. peucedant folio. Tourn. Smaller 
5 a Swines- 
ſown in Autumn). 

3. BuL BOCASTANUM majus Ai. 
Greater 4 
bine Farth-Nut, with a parſnip Leaf. 


Rock Farth- Nut, 
fennel- leaf. 


"um,  paſtinace folio. 


4. BULBOCaSTANUM ftenuiter in- 


Por- 
Leak. 


Bull ROC ASTA Nu 8 
5 naprformi. 7. ö. Cor. Candy 


Farth- Nut, with a navew Root. 
6. e ASTIANUM Cuyreticun:, 
Prue 2 femine oblonga. 704, 1 


Roots will be ſmall, 
| firm. Some people dig up theſe © 
| Roots, | 


are no unpleſant Morſel; 
they are boiled, they are a very de- 
licious Food, eaten with Butter and 
. , Pepper, and are elteemed very nou- 


Ta theſe Notes 


remain. 
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Cor, Candy Farth-Nut, with a 

Giant-fennel-leaf, and oblong Sceds. 
The firſt Sort is very common in 


ſhady Woods and Paſtures in divers 


Parts of England: it riſes early in the 
Spring, and flowers in May. In 
July the Seeds arc ripe, ſoon after 


Which time the green Leaves begin 
to decay; which is the proper Sea- 
ſon to take up the Roots for Uſe, 
becauſe they may be more readily 


found before their Leaves are quite 


decayed; and if they are taken up, 
for if each Head hath not 


good Roots, they ſeldom ſucceed, 
1o that they are not to be increaſed 


while the Plants are in Vigour, the 
and not near ſo 


s, and eat them raw, which 
taſte very much like Cheinuts, and 
but when 


riſhing. 


The other Sorts are not Natives | 


: of. England, and are rarely to be 


found, except in Botanic Gardens, 
where they are preſerved for the fake | 
of Variety, more than any Beauty 


there is in their Appearance. 


They are all very hardy Plants in 
reſpect to Cold, and may be caſily 
propagated by ſowing of their Seeds on 


a moitt ſhady Border, , loon after they 
are ripe (for if they are kept out of 


the Ground till Spring, they ſeldom 
ſucceed ſo well as when they are 


where they are too near, they ſhould 


| be thinned, fo as to leave them three 


or four bes aſunder ; after this 


: they will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
for they do not bear tranſplanting, 


but ſhould be ſown where they are to 
The next Autumn the 
Roots will be fit for Uſe, and will 
continue good all the Winter, till 


they 


When they ap- 
pear in the Spring, they mult be 
carefully cleared from Weeds, and 
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they ſhoot up their Stems in the 
Spring for Seed, after which time 


they are tough, and not fit for eat- 
in 


SUPHTHALMUM; Ox-Eye. 
Ihe Species omitted i in the former 
Volumes, are:; 


I. BUPHTHALMUM tanaceti nine- 
is folio-incano, flore ſulphureo ampliſ- 
ſimo. Brerh. Ind. Ox-Eye with hoary 
Lanſy-leaves, and large NT” 12 5 
| loured Flowers. 
* BUPHTHALMUM Criticide: _ | 
Ox-Eye 


tulu folio. Breyn. Cent. 
from Crete, with a May-weed-leaf. 


The firſt Sort was ſent from Au- 
fieia to the Learned Dr. Boer haue 


at Leyden; this is ſo nearly akin to 
the two Eaſtern Sorts, as not to be 
dittinguiſhed therefrom but by its 


hoary Leaves, and the Colour of the 


Flower. It muſt be treated in the 


* ſame manner as hath been directed 


for them. 


The ſecond Sort is an 5 plant; ; 
this is propagated from Seeds, Which 
| ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light 
| freſh Earth; and when the Plants are 
come up two Inches high, they 


| ſhould be tranſplanted where they are 
to remain in order to flower, where 


to {pread their Branches. They re- 


quire no other Care but to keep 


them clear from Weeds; in 7 


they will flower, and in Autumn 
they perfect their Seeds. Some 
Botanic Authors have mentioned 
three or four Varieties of this 
Plant, but as they are accidental, 
and do all ariſe from the ſame Seed, it 
is not worth While to enumerate : 


them; 
BUPLEURUM ; "Hare! $- Nav. | 
The $ pecies omitted 1 n the former 
| e are; 
BuPeLtEURUM Pls righdo. 
25 c B. P. Stiff-leav'd Hare's Ear. 
8 BUPLEURUM Folia Jab, lun do, 


tundiſolium annuum. Journ. | 
_ round-leav'd Hare' 5-Ear, commonly 
called 'Thorough-wax. To 
7. BUPLEURUM Serfolietion longi- 
folum annuum. Journ. Annual long- 
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froe wulgatiſſimum, Journ. The 


moſt common round- leav'd Hare's 


Ear. 


3. BurLeurRUM annuum anguſli- 


 folium. Bot. Monſb. Narrow-leav'd _ 


annual Hare's-Ear. 


4. BurLEURUM annuum minimum 


anguſtifolium. H. R. Par. The leaſt 


narrow- leav'd annual Hare's-Ear. 


C.. F. "Ivey" narrow- -leay 'd Hare' $ 


Ear. 


6. Berizp aun N ro- 


leav'd perfoliated Hare's-Ear. 

8. BurLEURUM montanum lati- 
folium. Journ. Broad-leav'd moun- 
tain Hare's-Ear. 


Ear, with ſmall Flowers. 
10. BUPLEURUM Alpinum 1 . 
lium minus. Journ. 


leav'd Hare's-Ear of the Alps. 
11. BueLEURUM Alpinum anguſti- 


folium majus. Journ. Greater nar- 
0 row-leav'd Hare's-Ear of the Alps. 
they muſt be allowed at leaſt a Foot 


12. BUPLEURUM Alpinum anguſti- 
folium minus. Tourn. Smaller nar- 
row-leay'd Hare's-Ear of the Alps. 

13. BUPLEURUM montanum, gra- 
mineo folio. Tourn. Mountain Hare's- 


Ear, with a graſs Leaf. | 
14. BueteurUM Hiſpanicum ar- 
boreſcens, gramines folio. Journ. 
Spaniſh Tree Hare” Ear, with * 
graſs . . 

15. BUPLEURUM Hiſpanicum fru- 


licoſum aculeatum, gramineo folio. 


Journ. Prickly Spaniſh Shrub Hare op 


Ear, with a graſs Leaf. 


16. Bur IEURUMu Luſitanicum, ; 
gramineo longiori & rigid: /femo folia. 
Tourn. Portugal Hare's-Far, with 


a Jong rigid graſs Leaf. 


5. BueLEURUM angu/tifſimo folio, 


Annual 


9. BueLEUrRUM montanum Kate 5 
po” exiguis.Tourn. Mountain Hare's- 


Smaller broad- 


17. Bu- 


BU 


17. BUPLEURUM Orientale au- 


guſtifolium, ſemine longiort. Tourn. 


Cor Narrow-leav'd Eaſtern Hare” 8 


Ear, with a longer Seed. 


The fifth and ſixth Sorts are Na- 
tives of England, and grow on cul- 


tivated Places amongſt the Corn in 
ſeveral Counties. The ſixth Sort 
zs placed amongſt the medicinal Plants 


in the College Diſpenſatory, but is 


rarely uſed, though it has been for- 
1 merly eſteemed asa vulnerary Herb. 
All theſe Sorts (excepting, the 


ſelves without any Care. 
Ihe fourteenth and fifteenth Gorts 


are perennial Plants, which riſe to 


the Height of fix or ſeven Feet. 
Theſe may be propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds on a ſhady Border in Au- 
tumn, and when the Plants begin to 
appear, they ſhould be cleared from 


promote their Growth. When they 
are two Inches high, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into a Border at about 


ſix or eight Inches Diſtance, ob- 


lerving to water and ſhade them un- 


Ul they have taken new Root; after. 
Which time they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to keep them clear 


trom Weeds, and in very dry Wea- 
ther to refreſh them now and then 
with a little Water. In this Bed 


they moy remain until the Begin- 
ning of September, when they ſhould 


Vor. III. 


c A 
be carefully taken up, with a Ball 


of Earth to their Roots, and ſome - 


of them planted amongſt Shrubs in 
ſmall Wilderneſs Quarters, where 
they will add to the Variety; but 


there ſhould be a few planted into 
Pots, that they may be placed under 
a Frame in Winter, to ſhelter them 
from hard Froſts, which will waeren 


deſtroy them while they are young; 


but when they have acquir'd Strength, 
they will endure the Cold of our or- 
; dinary Winters very well. ED 
fourteenth and fifteenth) are biennial 
Plants, which are extremely hardy, 
and may be propagated by lowing of 
© their Seeds in Autumn, upon a Bed 
of freſh Earth, in almoſt any Situa- 
tion, but they thrive beſt in the 
Shade. When they are come up, Tg 
© they ſhould be thinned where they 
come up too thick, and cleared from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture 
| theſe Plants require; for if they are 
permitted to ſhed their Seeds, they 


will come up, and maintain them- 


dae, 


ca 


YAAPEBA. 


This is an American Name 8 
for Ws Plant ; but at preſent we 


have no Eng lib Name for it. 
The Characters are: 


. hath a Roſe- x Sauna conf fins a 
of four Leaves, which are placed 
 orbicularly, but are ſterile; from the 
Middle ariſes the Pointal, auhich is 
plain, round, and umbilicated. The 
 Embryo's grow at a ſeparate Diſtance 
on the ſame Plants, which afterward | 
become ſoft ſpherical Berries, in- 
cluding rough Seeds. 5 
Weeds, and in dry Weather they 
muſt be watered, which will greatly 


The Species are; 


1. CaAPEBA folio orbiculari & 
umbilicato lawi. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Caapeba with a round umbilicated 5 


Leaf. 


— Caarena folio winters um- 


Bilicato tomentuſo. Plum. Now. Cen. 
Caapeba with a round woolly umbili- 


cated Leaf. 


3. Saar folio 8 von 
umbilicato. Plum. Now. Gen. S 2 
apeba with a round Leaf not umbi- 5 


licated. 


Theſe Plants are W of the 
warmeſt Parts of America, where | 
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they twiſt themſelves round what- 
ever Trees or Shrubs grow near 
them, and ſometimes riie to the 
Height of ſix or ſeven Feet. They 


are propagated by Seeds, which 
| ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with 


freſh light Earth, early in the Spring. 


Theſe Pots muſt be plunged into a 


moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 


and muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water; when the Plants are come up 


5 about an Inch high, they ſhould be 


tranſplanted into ſmall "Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they 


have taken new Root ; after which 
time the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed in 
warm Weather every Day, to admit 


freſh Air to them, and they muſt 
be frequently refreſhed with Water. 
During the Summer Seaſon they 


may remain in the Hot-bed, but at 


Michaelmas they muſt be removed 
into the Bark-ſtove, where they 
ſhould have a moderate Degree of 


 _ Heat, and muſt be frequently refreſh- 


ed with Water. The ſecond Year 
| ſome of the ſtrongeſt Plants will 


flower, and will continue ſeveral ; 


7 Years after. 
- -CACALITA; 


This Plant hath ODD mM Name. 


Ihe Charaters are; 


I. hath @ floſculous Flower, con- > 
| fhing of many Petals, divided into 8 Autumn; and require no other Cu!- 
Four Parts, fi itting on the Embryo, 


and contained in an almoſt cylindri- 


cal Empalement. The Embryo after - 


: ward becomes as ed, 8 — wit th 


Tze Werte are; 
1 tomentaſa. C. B. P. 
Woolly Cacalia. 


2. Cacalta foliis * is birfatis 8 
„ Cacalia with thick W 


Leaves. 
3. Cacailia Ali) cutaneis acuti- 
brille & elabris. C. B. P. Cacalia 
8 wich {mooth- Pointed Leave! es. 


CA 


4. CAcALIA Pyrenaica, alliariæ 


folio. Tourn. Pyrenean Cacalia, with 


an Alliaria-leaf. 

5. CacaLIA Alpina, Halit utrinque 
denſo & candidiſſimo tomento obſiti;. 
Journ. Cacalia of the Alps, whoſe 
Leaves are covered on both Side: 
with a thick white Down. 

6. Cacalia Firginiana glabra, 
| foliis deltoidibus finuatis ſubtus glau- 
cis. Moriſ. Smooth Virginian Ca- 


calia, with ſinuated Leaves, which _ 
are of a ſea- green Colour on their 
Underſide. 

7. CAcALIA foliis 8 | 
Cacalia 
with round Leaves fitting cloſe to 


ad caulem ſaſſilibus. Mor. 
the Stalk. 


of Auſtria, the Alps and Pyrentar 


Mountains, from whence they have 


been obtained by ſome curious Bo- 


taniſts, who preſerve them in their 


Gardens for the fake of Variety. 
The ſixth Sort was found in Virginia, 


from whence it was brought to Eu- 
. „„ | 

They are all 1 them very hardy = 
Plants in reſpe& to Cold; therefore 
they muſt have a cool ſhady Situa. 
tion, and ſhould be planted in 2 


ſtrong freſh Earth, which has not 


been dunged. They may be propa- 


gated by parting of their Roots in 


ture but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and in very dry Weather to 
water them two or three times a 


: Week. 25 
They may a "0 propagated b 
Sdecls, Lo eſe ſhould be ſown 3: 
| ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe; 
for they will not grow, if they are 
kept long out of the Ground. 'Thel 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots fille! 
With freſh loamy Earth, and plac 
In the Spring 
the Plants will appear, when the) _ 
mult be care fully weeded, and in di 
— Wende = 


in a ſhady Situation. 


Theſe Plants do moſt 'of them 
grow wild on the montainous Part; 
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Weather ſhould be frequently re- 


Frcſhed with Water, which will 
greatly forward the Plants in their 
Growth. In Autumn they muſt be 


2 tranſplanted into a ſhady Border, at 


about a Foot apart, where they may 
remain to flower. 
CACAO ; The Chocolate-Nut. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a Roſe-flower, conſi Ning 


of a great Number of Petals, from 


auhoſe many- -leav'd E mpalement ariſes 


the Pointal, which is a Tube cut 


into many Parts, which afterward. 

becomes a Fruit ſhaped ſomewhat like 

a Cucumber, and deeply furrowed, 
in which are contained ſeveral Seeds, 
collected into an oblong Heap, and are 
lit down ſomewhat like Almonds. 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant; which is 


Cacao. Clauſ. Exot. 


eolate. Nut Tree. 


This Tree is a Native of America, 


at; is found in great Plenty in ſeve- 
ral Places between the Tropics, but 


particularly at Carraca and Cartha- 
gena, on the River Amazons, in the 


Iſthmus of Darien, at Honduras, 
Guatimala, and Nicaragua. At all 
theſe Places it grows wild without 
Culture, but it is cultivated in many 


of the Iflands which are poſſeſſed by 
the French and Spaniards, and was 
formerly planted in ſome of the 


Iſlands which are in the Poſſeſſion of 
£ the Engliſh.” 5 
In order to Sl this Plant i in 
Tag by way of Curioſity, it will 
| be neceſſary to have the Nuts plant- 
ed into Boxes of Earth (in the 
Countries where they grow) ſoon 
= after they are ripe (becauſe, if the 
Nuts are ſent over, they will loſe 
their growing Quality before they 
Theſe Boxes ſhould be Stove. 
Placed in a ſhady Situation, and 


arrive). 


muſt be frequently watered, in order 


to > forward the Vegetation of the 


T he Cho. 


C A 
Nuts. In about a Fortnight after 


the Nuts are planted, the Plants will 
begin to appear above Ground; when 


they ſhould be carefully watered in 
dry Weather, and protected from the 


violent Heat of the Sun, which is 
very injurious to them, eſpecially 


while they are young; they ſhould 
_ alſo be kept very clear from Weeds, 
which, if ſuffered to grow in the Boxes, 
will ſoon over-bear the Plants, and de- 
ſtroy them: When they are ſtrong 
enough to tranſport, they ſhould be 


ſhipped, and placed where they may 


be ſcreened from ſtrong Winds, ſalt 
Water, and the violent Heat of the 
Sun. During their Paſſage they 


muſt be frequently refreſhed with 


Water, but it muſt not be given 
to them in great Quantities, leſt it 
rot the tender Fibres of their Roots, 
which will deſtroy them; and when 
they come into a cool Latitude, they 
muſt be carefully protected from the 5 
Cold, when they will not require ſo 
frequently to be watered; for in a 
moderate Degree of Heat, if they 
have gentle egg twice a Week, 


it will be ſufficient. 
When the Plants arrive in E A 


they ſhould be carefully taken out of 


the Boxes, and each tranſplanted into 


a ſeparate Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot- bed of Tanners Bark, being 


careful to cover the Glaſſes 


the Heat of the Day, to — 4 
the Plants from the Sun; they 
muſt alſo be frequently watered, but 
it muſt be done with Caution, not 
to rot their Roots; in this Hot-bed 
the Plants may remain till Michael- 
mas, when they muſt be removed in- 
to the Bark-ſtove, and plunged into 
the Tan, in the warmeſt Part of the 
During the Winter Seaſon 


the Plants muſt be frequently refreſh- 


ed with Water, but it muſt be given 
to them in {mall Quantities; but in 
G 2 : Summer 
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Summer they will require a more 
plentifal Share. "Theſe Plants are 
too tender to live in the open Air 


in this Country, even in the hotteſt 


Seaſon of the Year ; wheretore they 


mult conſtantly remain in the Bark- 


ſtove, obſerving i in very warm Wea- 
ther to let in a large Share of freſh 
Air to them, and in Winter to keep 


them very warm. As the Plants in- 


they ſhould be 


creaſe in Bulk, 


ſhiſted into larger Pots ; in doing of 
which there muſt be particular Care 


taken not to tear or bruiſe their 
Roots, which often kills the Plants, 


nor mult they be placed in Pots too 


large, becauſe that is a ſlow, but ſure 
Death to them. The Leaves of theſe 


Plants muſt be frequently waſhed, to 


clear them from Filth, which they 
are ſubject to contract by remaining 


ſtroy them, if they are not timely 
waſhed off. 
obſerved, they will thrive very well, 


and may produce Flowers in this 


Climate; but it will be very ditficult 
to obtain Fruit from them; for, 
being of a very tender Nature, they 
are ſubject to many Accide nts in a 
cold Country. 
CACHEYS.:--:: 
We haveno Engl . Name for i this 


The Char ae, are; 

| The Flowers grow on an Unbel 
doi conſiſt of many Petals ranged 
circularly, and expand in form of a 


Noſe; the 72 reſt. on the Empalement, 
 ewhich turns to a Fruit compoſed of 
I, bar Pg Its, aubich are half oval, : 


ſometimes /mnooth, and fometimes rough 
and chanelled, containing & zea's 
aich reſemble Barley-corns. 

The Species are; | 

I. CAchRYS /emine fo 190% fel. 


eats ere, fobis 3 Aber. : 


tis. Mor. 
fungous furrowed rough Seed, and 
OO Hogs-fenel-leaves. - 
3. CacuRYs ſemine fungoſo ſul. 
calo plano majore, foliis peucedan! 


 anguſtis. Mor. Hiſt. 


folin. Journ. 
with an All-heal-leaf. 
conſtantly in the Houſe ; and this be- 
comes a Harbour for ſmall Inſects, mine fungoſo ſulcato aſpero minor. 
which will infeſt the Plants, and de- 7. Hare 1 41 = 


If theſe Rules are duly 


and when they do ſucceed, 
never come up until the Spring 
after; ſo that by ſowing them in Au 
tumn a whole Year is ſaved, ard | 
the Seeds ſeldom miſcarry. 
Seeds ſhould be ſown on a ſhaiy 


C A 
Unb. Cachrys with 
furrowed rough Sced, 


giant- -leaves. 


a fungous 
and Fenel- 


2. Cachyrys ſemine fungoſo ful 


cato aſpero, foliis peucedani latiuſcu 
Umb. Cachrys with a 


larger plain furrow'd fungous deed, 


and narrow Hogs-fenel-leaves. 


4. CACHRYS ſemine fungoſo ſal: 


cato plano minore, foliis peucedani. 


Mor. Umb. Cachrys with ſmaller. 


plain furrow'd fungous Seed, and 
Hogs-fenel-leaves. 


5. CACHRYS Hungarica, panacit 
Hungari ian Cachrys, 8 | 


6. CacurYs foliis peucedani, he 


oUYN, 


Cachrys with Hogs-fenel- 


leaves, and ſmall rough fungous Seed. 


7. CacuRYs Cretica, angelica 


fulio, aſphodeli radice. Tourn. Candy 
Cachrys, with an in Angelica leaf, and 


Aſphodel- root. 


8. CACHRYS 05 1 ferule 


 folin, fructu alato plano. Journ. Cor. 
Eaftern Cachrys, with a Fenel-giant- 
leaf, and a plain winged Seed. 
ITheſe Plants are all propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon 


after they are ripe ; for if they are 
kept out of the Ground until the 


following Spring, they ſeldom grow; 
they 


i T hele 


Border, where the Plants are to re- 


main; for the Plants, having long 
Jap roots, do not bear tranſplantins 


ſo well as many other Kinds: Ihe 
Bi nce to be obſerved for the ſou- 


ing 


Cachrys with 
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_ Cſalpinus, a 
Votaniſi, and one of the firſt Wr ters 
ona Method of claſſi ing Plants. 


We have no Engl; iſh Name for 
as Plant. | 
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ing of their Seeds ſhould be two Feet 
apart. If each Kind is fown in a 
Drill, when the Plants are come up, 
they may be thinned, leaving two 
or three of the moſt promiſing Plants 

of each Kind to remain. They will 
begin to appear early in April, when 


they muſt be carefully cleared from 
Weeds, and in ay Weather they 
ſhould be watered gently, which will 


greatly promote their Growth the 


- firſt Year; after which time they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clean from Weeds, and 


every Spring to dig the Ground 
carefully between them. ; 
Theſe Plants 5 decay to the Ground 


every Autumn, and come up again 
in the Spring; they commonly flower v. 
3n the Beginning of May, and their 


Seeds are ripe in Auguſt; their Roots 


ſometimes run down three or four 
Feet deep in the Farth, provided 
the Soil be light, and are often as 
large as Parſnips : They will con. 
tinue many Years, and if the Soil 
is moiſt and rich, they will annually _ 
produce good Seeds; but when they 


grow on a dry Soil, the Flowers 


commonly fall away, and are not 
ſucceeded by Seeds. 


There is but little to be ſaid of 
the Uſes of this Genus of Plants: 


'The Hungari tans in the Neighbour- 
hood of Erlaxw, as alſo thoſe who 
border on N tvania, Servia, &c. 


eat the Root of the fifth Species in a 


Scarcity of Corn for Want of Bread. 6 


C/AASALPINA. 


| This Plant awwas TY named by 5 
Father Plumier, auho diſcovered it 


in America, in Honour to Andrea 
was an eminent 


The C 1 are; 


75 hath a Flower of an iii 


bien conſiſting 2 7 which 


horrida. 
leav 'd Ceſalpina, with large Thorns. | 
This Plant is a Native of America, 
where it riſes to the Height of four- 
teen or ſixteen Feet, the 'l'runk and 
Branches being arm'd with very 
ſtrong Thorns, fo that it is diſficuft 
to paſs where they are in Plenty. It 


| a Dr. Hlaiſſtoun, 


middle of the 


C A 
is divided into Jour unequal Parts ; 
the upper Part is large, St hoot 
lihe a Spoon. um the Bottom of 
the Ficwer ariſes the Pointal, among ſt 
many incurved$Stamina, which after- 
ward becomes a Pod, Including oblong 


deeds. 


We have but one Sort of this 
Plant, UL. 

CMSALTINA polyphylla, 
Plum. Now. Gen. 


abt; 


Many- 


as found at 2 by the late 
who ſent the Sceds 
into England, from which ſome of 


theſe Plants were raiſed. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, | 
| which ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots 
filled with light rich Earth early in 


the Spring, and plunged into a Hot- 


bed of 'T'anners Bark, obſerving to 
water the Earth as ofien as it ap- 
pears dry, in order to promote the 

Vegetation of the Seeds; 
Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſie, 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered 


and if the 


with Mats, to keep the Bed in a mo- 
derate Warmth: In about two 


Months after, the Plants will begin 


to appear, when they muſt be car?- 


fully clear'd from Weeds, and fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water ; and 


in warm Weather the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed 


ly ſtrengthen them. When they are 


about three Inches high, they ſhould _ 
be carefully taken out of the Pots, 


and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with light freſt 


Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
— again, obſerving to water and 


1 ſcreen 


| in the 
| Day, to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants, which will great 


CA 
ſcreen them from the Heat of the 
Sun, until they have taken new Root; 
after which time the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, 
in Proportion to the Heat of the 
_ Weather, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants; and they muſt beduly watered, 
and kept clear from Weeds; in this 
Hot- bed the Plants may remain un- 
til they touch the Glaſſes with their 


Tops, when they will be in Danger 
of being ſcorched by the Sun, which 


will retard their Growth: therefore, 
Whenever they are grown ſo tall as 


to touch the Glaſſes with their Tops, 
they ſhould be removed into the 


Stove, and plunged into the Bark- 


always be kept in the Bark-ſtove, 
and have a moderate Share of Heat 
in Winter, and being placed amongſt 


other tender Exotic Plants of the 


fame Country, will afford an agrec- 
able Variety. 


' CAINTTO. [This is the American 


| Name, by which the Indians called 
this Tree, according to Oviedo] Star- 


Apple, wulge.. 
. "THE „ are 


ILL hath an open bellſbaped Flower, 
eon /i ting of one Leaf, aud cut into | 


ſeveral Segments towards the Jop; 


which afterward becomes a globular 


or olive-ſhaped ſoft fleſhy Fruit, in- # 


elofing a Stone of the ſame Shape. 
The Opeczes are; 

1. Calxiro folio ſubtus aureo, 
Fructu maliformi. Plum. Nov. Cen. 
The Star-Apple, /go. 

2. CainiTo 


| Pants of America, where the Fruit 
of the firſt Sort is eaten by way of 


Deſſert. This Tree grows to the 
vous of Rand or r forty Feet, and 


5 folio ſubtus aureo, 

 frudtu oliveformi. Plum. Now. Gen. 
| Camito with olive-ſhaped Fruit. 
Theſe Plants geow in the warmeſt 


CA 


has a ſtrait ſmooth Stem, regularly 
which are 


beſet with Branches, 
adorned with Leaves of a ſhining 


green Colour on their upper Sides, 


but of a ruſſet Colour underneath; 


from the ſetting on of the F ootſtalks 


of the Leaves come out the Flowers, 


which have no great Beauty, but 
are ſucceed by the Fruit, which is 
about the Size of a large apple, _— 
of the ſame Shape. , 
The other Sort is not ſo common 
in our Settlements in America, but 
grows very plentifully in the Spar 


W:/?- Indies, from whence I have re- 


_ ceived Seeds of this and the former _ 
Kind. 


| bed, where they may have room to 
grow. They being tender, ſhould 


They: areboth propagated by Seeds, 


which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled 5 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot- bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ſerving to refreſh the Earth often 
with Water, in order to promote 


the Vegetation of the Seeds. When 


the Plants are come up three Inches 
high, they ſhould be ſhaken out of 
the Pots, and carefully 
put each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filled with freſh Earth, and plunge _ 
Hot-bed again, being 


them into the 
careful to ſhade the Glaſſes until the 


Plants have taken new Root ; after 
which time they ſhould have Air and 
From whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, Water in Proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon. When the Plants have 
grown ſo much as that their Roots 
theſe Pots, they 
ſhould be ſhifted into larger, always 
obſerving to n Ball of Earth 
to their Roots. 


are confin'd by 


Theſe plants will not. hows the 


Cold of our Air in Summer, but muſt 
always be preſerved in the Bark-ſtove, 
and treated after the manner directed 
for the Coffee-tree; with this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, and it is hoped, will ſoon 
8 F lowers 2 in +4 : 
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CAKILE, Sea-Rocket. 

The Charadters are; 
It hath a cro/5;fhaped Flower, 
conſiſting of four Petals, from whoſe 
Cup ariſes the Pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a Fruit, reſembling 
the Point of a Spear, and is jointed ; 
in each of which Diviſions is lodged 


The Spectes are; ns 

1. CAKILE maritima, ampliore fo- 
Sea-Rocket with a 

larger Leaf. 5 


2. CakILE maritima,. anguſtiore 


folio. T. Cor. Sca-Rocket with a 
„„ „„ 
2. CarlLE Greca arwenſis, ſili- 


qua flriata brevi. T. Cor. Greek 
Sea- Rocket, with a ſhort ſtriated Pod. 
4. CaKILE Orientalis, fructu mi- 
nimo verrucoſo. T. Cor. Eaſtern Sea- 
Rocket, with a ſmall warted Fruit. 


The two firſt Sorts grow wild in 
divers Parts of Europe on the Sea- 


ſhore, where the Salt- water generally 
flows: The ſecond Sort is pretty 


common in Ergland, but the firſt 
hath not been found wild in this 


Country: The third and fourth Sorts 


were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, 


who ſent their Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris. „ 
They are all annual Plants: their 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 


ſoon after they are ripe, in the 


Place where they ſhould remain, for 
they will not bear tranſplanting well ; 
when the Plants are come up, they 


ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, and 
where they are too cloſe, they muſt 
be thinned, ſo as to leave them four 


or five Inches aſunder, which is all 


the Culture they require; in June 
they will flower, and their Seeds 
will ripen in Auguſt. There is no 
Beauty or Uſe in theſe Plants at pre- 
ſent known, but they are preſerved 


in Botanic Gardens for Variety. 


CA 
CALABA, I:4:an Maſtic Tree. 
Phe Charadters are; 
It hath a roſaceous Flower, con- 


fiſting of ſeveral Petals, which are 
placed in a circular Order, from 
whoſe Floawer-cup riſes the Pointal, 


ewhich afterwards becoms a ſpherical 


fleſhy Fruit, including a Nut of the 
one Seed, which is for the moſt part ſame Form. 85 | 7 
oblong. 19 5 e 


We know but one Sort of this 
Plant, Which is, „ 
| CaLaBa folio citrii ſplendente. 
Plum. Now. Gen. 39. Indian Maſtic- 
tree, with a ſhining citron Leaf. 
This Tree grows to a great Magni- 
tude in the warm Parts of America, 


where it is a Native: From the 


Trunk and Branches there iſſues 
out a clear Gum, ſomewhat like 
Maſtic, from whence it received its 
Name, the Gum being uſed in thoſe 
Countries as Maſticc. 


tender Exotic Plants. It is propa- 


gated by the Nuts, which are fre- 
quently brought from America : theſe 
ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged 


into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 


| ſerving to water the Pots frequently, 
to forward the Vegetation of the 
Nuts, which having hard Shells, are 
pretty long before they break their 
Covers, unleſs they have a good 
Share of Heat and Moiſture. When 
the Plants are come up about two _ 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully 
tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate 
(mall Pot filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until ay 


have taken new Root ; after whi 


time they ſhould have Air admitted 
to them in Proportion to the Heat 
of the Weather and the Bed in which . 


-& 4 


At preſent this Tree is pretty rare 
in England, it being ſo tender as not 
to bear the open Air; ſo that it muſt 
be preſerved in Stoves, with the moſt 
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CA 
they are placed, and they muſt be 


frequently watered in warm Weather. 


In this Bed they may remain during 
the Summer Seaſon, but at M:chael- 


mas they ſhould be removed into the 
Bark- ſtove, and placed in a warm 


Situation. During the Winter Seaſon 
they will require Water pretty oſten, 
but it ſhould not be given to them in 


large Quantities, eſpecially in cold 
Weather, leſt it rot the F ibres of 


their Roots. 


. Spring Gllowing the Flint 


| ſhould beſhaken out of the ſmall Pats, 
in which they were. placed, and 
tranſplanted into Pots of a larger 
Size, obſerving to pare off all the 
: decay'd Fibres, and fill the Pots with 


the above-mentioned freſh Farth, and 
plunge them into the Hot-bed again, 


N taking care to water them more fre- 


quently, and give them a greater 


Share of Air as the Weather iucreaſcs 
warm : 


ſome other tender Exotic T res, it 


need not be repeated. 


CAMPHORATA, Sinking 1 


_ Ground-pine. 
W Species are; 


Hairy ſtinking Ground-pine. 
2. CaMPHORATA glabra. C. B. 


Smooth ſtinking Ground- pine. 


Theſe Plants grow plentifully on 
ſandy and rocky Soils near Manipelier, 
as alſo in Italy and Spain; but are 


ſeldom cultivated in Gardens. 


The firſt Sort is reckoned amongſt 


the officinal Plants in the College Diſ- 
penſatory; but at Protent'3 is ſeldom | 


_ uſed in Medicine. 


They may be propagated by Slips, 5 


which mould be planted in a ſhady 
Border in April, juſt as the Plants 
begin to ſhoot, obſerving to water 
them frequently; and when the Slips 
pare taken n good Root, they may be 


habe 


The other Management of 
theſe Plants being the ſame as hath _ 


been directed for the Coffee-tree, and To ourn. Cor. 


' Theſe two Plants both 0 3 


common Hemp). 
CaurHORATA hirſuta. C. * 


CA 
tranſplanted (with a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots) into a warm dry Border, 


or elſe into Pots, that they may be 


ſheltered in ſevere Froſts, otherwiſe 
they will be deſtroyed. 


They may alſo be propagated by | 


Seed; but as they ſeldom perfe& 
their Seeds in this Country, ſo the 


pagute: them here. 


 CANNABINA, Baſtard- Hemp 
The C/aracters are 


It is a Genus, whoſe Flogverss have : 


5 "i Petals, but conſiſt of a Number of © 


Chiwes, aud are barren: 


for the 


Seed is produced on Female Plants, 


avhich have no wifible Flower ; but 

' membranaceous Seed-weſſel:, 

evhich incloſe triangular $ * ache 
are * the moſt part oblong. 
The Species are; 

CANNABINA Cralica frudti 

ow Journ. Cor. 

Hemp of Candy. 


Male Baſtard- -Hemp of 


the ſame Seeds (as is the Caſe with 
the Male and Female Plants of the 
They are Natives 
of the Archipelago, from whence Dr. 
 Tournefort ſent the Seeds to the 
They are 
hardy Plants, which may be propa- - 
gated by ſowing their Seeds on a2 
Bed of "Vohe freſh Earth in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are 
they 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into 

a Bed of freſh Earth, obſerving to 


Royal Garden at Paris. 


come up 


two Inches high, 


ſhade and water them, until they 


Oy the — of March, at 


other Method 1s always uſed to pro- 


F ruitful Baſtard- | 
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have taken new Root; after which 
time they will require no farther = 
Culture, but to keep them clear 1 
from Weeds. At Michaelmas the 
Plants will die down to their Roots; 2 
ſo they ſhould remain in theſe Beds 7 
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SA 
which time they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted out where they are to re- 
main ; Where they ſhould be placed 
at a good Diſtance from each other, 
or any other Plants; for they grow 
pretty large, and will form large 


| Heads, if they are ſuffered to remain 
many Years; therefore they ſhould 


be planted at leaſt three Feet aſunder. 


In the native Places of their 
Growth they often riſe to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet; but in Erg- 
land they ſeldom grow to more than 
but when their Roots 
are very ſtrong, they will ſend forth 


half that Size: 


ſix or eight Stems from each Root, 


ſo that they will occupy a large 

Space of Ground; but as there is no 
great Beauty in theſe Plants, there 
| ſhould be but few of them admitted 
for Variety. 


CAPPARIS, the Caper- -tree. 
The Species omitted in the former 


: V G are; 

I, CAPPARIS foinſe, fruftu na- 

3 2 8 rotundo. C. B. P. Prickly 
_ round- leaved Caper, with a -Jarge : 
Fruit. 

"the . acuto. E B. P. 

f Sharp-leaved Caper. Sons : 

Cy 1 arbo- 

reſteni, lauri falio, fructu long elſimo. 


American Tree- caper, 


CAPPARIS 


with a Bay-leaf, and a long Pruit. 
. CaPPARIS alia arbereſtrus; 


. tie folits, Sruttu oblongo ovato. 
American | 'ree-caper, 
with a Bay-leaf, and an oval Fruit. 


a Ver Americana arbo- 


reſcens, lauro-ceraſi foliis, frudtu ob- 
lango. American Tree-caper, with 
Laurel-leaves, and an ob! long Fruit. 
| The firſt and ſecond Sorts are com- 

N mon in the South of France, and in ners Bark, obſerving, to water the 
Ilaly, where they grow will on the 


Walls, and old Ruins. At Toulon 


they cultivate theſe Plants upon the 
Walls, by ſowing of their Sceds in 


the Hole, of the Stone Walls, about 


Jaſmines; 


are Natives of 


mh We 


in Pots filled with ligh 
and plunged into 1 Hot-bed of Tan- 


C A 


three or four Feet from the Ground; 
ſo that the Roots of the Plants pene- 
trate into the Joints of the Walls, 


and from thence draw their Nouriſh-_ 
ment. 
cult to preſerve theſe Plants, eſpeci- 


In England it is very dith- 


ally if they are planted in Earth; 
for they thrive much better in Rub- 


biſh: ſo that where any Perſon is 


deſirous to cultivate them, they ſhould 


be planted in Pots filled with Lime 
rubbiſh and Sand, and placed in a 


moderate Hot- bed, to forward their 


making new Roots ; after Which 
time they muſt be ſheltered from ſe- 
vere Froſt, which will deſtroy them. 
The Stumps of theſe Plants are gene- 
rally brought over in Plenty from 
lia) every Year, by the Perſons 

who bring over Orange-trees and 
and may be purchaſed 
from them at a moderate Price, 
which is far the eaſieſt Method of 
being furniſhed with theſe Plants; 
for the Seeds are not eaſily obtained — 
from abroad, nor do they ſucceed | 
very well with us. 
Plants require Shelter, when planted 
in Pots; yet they will endure the 
ſevereſt Cold of our Winters, if 
growing in a Wall. 5 


The third, fourth and fifth Sorts, 
America ; the third 
and fourth were diſcovered by Father 


Plumier in the French Iſlands ; but 


the ſixth was found by Mr. Nobert 
Millar, near Carthagena in the Spa- 
from whence he 
alſo far me the other two Kinds. , 
Theſe three Sorts may be pro 


- Indies, 


gated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown 


Earth trequently, to forw ard the Ve- 
getation of the Seed. When the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 


each tranſplanted into a fmall Pot. 
filled with ligut ſandy Larth, and 


Although theſe 


ſandy Earth, 
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C A 
plunged into the\Hot-bed again, ob- 
_ ſerving w ſcreen them from the Sun, 
until they have taken Root; after 
Which time they muit have Air and 
Water in Proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon. When the Plants 


have filled theſe ſmall Pots with _ 


their Roots, they ſhould be carefully 
taken out, and their Roots trimmed, 
and Put into larger ' ots, and plunged 
into the Hot- bed age Un, 
_ theſe Plants mult be removed into 


the Stove, and placed in the Bark- 
bed, where they ſhould be treated 
directed for the 


her the manner 
 Gaajava 3 with which Management 
: ey Plants will ſucceed. 
CAR DAMINE, Ladies-ſmock. 
The Species omitted in n the former 
| Volumes, are; 


. CARDAMINE allen, wulgs . 


: dias minus. Ger. Emac. 


5 Ladies: ſmock. 


e 


2. Canan impatiens allera 
The other 


birſutior. Raii Syn. 
: rough impatient Ladies-ſmock. 


. CARDAMINE ore majore, ela- 


Taller Ladies- imock, 5 


Zion. Journ. 
with a larger Flower. 


4. CARDbAuINE Szcula, foliis 2 


marie. Tourn. Sicilian Ladies ſmock, 
with Fumitary-leaves. 

5. Carbamixe montana, aſari 
| folio. Journ. 
5 ſmock, with an Aſarabacca-leaf. 

6. Sabin Alpina minor, re- 
fed folio. Tourn., Small Ladies- 


| ſmock of the Ahe, with a baſe wild: 


15 Rocket- leaf. 


"ts olio, flore purpuraſcente. Journ. 
folio, flore purpura) 


Hairy Ladies-fmock, with a Celan- 


; dine-leaf, and purpliſh Flower. 


8. CaRDAMIxH glabra. chelidonii 


| folio. Journ. Smooth Ladies: ſmock, 
With a Celancine-lea 


9 RDAMINE 8 tri- | 


| filia. Cluf. The firſt three-leaved 
426 163-imock of the Att. | 


In Winter 


Mountain Ladies- 


CA 


to. Carnramine Græca, cel: 


donii folio rarius & profundius inciſo, 


flore albo. Tourn. Cor. Greek La- 


_ dies-ſmock, with a Celandine-leaf, 


that has but few and deep Jags, and 
a white Flower. 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow 


wild in England ; but are ſometimes 


allowed a Place in Gardens for Va- 


riety-ſake. When the Seeds of theſe | 
Plants are ripe, the Pods burſt on the 


firſt Touch, and ſcatter the Sceds all 
around. If theſe Plants are put in 


a ſhady Border, and permitted to 
ſhed their Seeds, they will maintain 
themſelves without any Care. 

The third Sort grows in marſhy 


: Places, and in ſtanding Waters; there- | 
8 fore 1 is rarely kept in Gardens. 


The fourth Sort is not a Native 
of England, yet will endure the ſe- 


vereſt Cold of this Climate in a warm 
Border; where, if it is permitted to 
ſhed its Seeds, it will maintain itſelf $7 


without any farther Care. 
The other Sorts are Natives of | 


the Alps and Pyrenean Mountains 
(except the laſt, which was diſcover- 
ed by Dr. Tournefort i in Greece.) They 
are al extremely hardy: their Seeds 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
_ ripe, ina moiſt ſhady Situation, where 


the Plants will ſoon appear, and will 
require no other Care, but to clear 
them from Weeds; and if their Seeds 


are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 
will come up better, than if ſown. 
"Theſe Varieties are preſerved in Bo- 


| tanic Gardens, and ſome of them 
Wh CarDaAMINE a IE 8 7 


merit a Place in ſome ſhady Part of 


every curious Garden, for their odd 
manner of caſting forth their Seeds 
on the lighteſt Touch, when the 
Pods are ripe ; which often ſurpriſes 
9 WhO attempt to Sather 


the Seeds. 
CAR DIACA, Motherwort. 
The Necie are ; 5 


1. Cax- 


eas. . ⅛»vu—ſ̃—wouw-!... T oo. oa. i... 


; Common Motherwort. 


CA 


1. CARDIACA. 


J. B. 3. 320. 


2. CaRDIACA fore albo. Journ. 


Motherwort, with a white Flower. 


3. CARDIACA criſpa. Rai _ 


Curled Motherwort. 


Theſe Plants are preſerved i in Bo- 


| tanic Gardens for the ſake of Va- 
riety. The brit is often found wild 
in England; but it is only near 
Gardens, from whence it was ejected. 
The ſecond is a Variety of the firſt, 
from which it only differs in the 


Colour of the Flower. The third 


Sort differs from the two former, 
in having ſine curled Leaves. 


All theſe are very hardy Plants, 
which will ſow themſelves where- 


ever they are introduced, ſo as to 
become Weeds in the Place. 'The 
| Seeds of theſe Plants may be ſown 
the Beginning of March, on almoſt 
any Soil, or in any Situation; where 
the plants will come up in April, 
and, if kept clear from Weeds, will 
thrive exceedingly. 
large enough to tranſplant, they 
and planted 
_ eighteen Inches or two Feet aſunder, 
becauſe they will grow pretty large. 
If the Weather ſhould prove dry, 
when they are tranſplanted, they 
| ſhould be watered, until they have 
taken new Root ; after which time 


When they are 
ſhould be removed, 


they will require no farther Care, 
than to keep them clear from Weeds ; 


and the ſecond Year they will flower, 


and produce ripe Seeds. The go 


Sort, being a medicinal Plant, 
pretty much cultivated in the Phyſic- 
Gardens near London, from whence 
the Markets are ſupplied with the 
Herb. The other two Sorts are onl 


_ preſerved in Botanic Gardens for the 
fake of Variety. 


CARDUUS, Thiſtle. 
The & pectes omitted! an the former 


| Volumes, are; 


| folio: vulgaris. 


| he r1aris. Tourn, 


5 Duvghils 


CA 


. Carpuvus gala@ites. 5 B. 3. 
= The milky Thiſtle. 


2. CarRpuvus humilis alatus, os 


Carduus Marie annuus, folio lituris 
obſcuris notato. 


annual Ladies-thiſtle, with winged 


H. Cath. 
Stalks, and dark- ſpotted Leaves. 


. Carpuvus tomento/us, acanthi 
Common 


Tour Nl. 
Cotton-thiſtle. 


4. Carpuvs lee foot cal. 
citrapa. J. B. Common Star-thiſtle. 
5. CaRbuvs fellatus, five Cal. 
_ <itrapa, fore albo. H. R. Par. Star- 
thiſtle, with a white Flower. | 
Jeu Polyacantha 
The e true 


6. Cak buys, 


F iſh- thiſtle. 


. Carpuvs Creticus tomentoſus, 


acanthj folio, ore magno purpura- 
ſeente. Tourn. Cor. Woolly Thiſtle of 
Candy, with an Acanthus-leaf, and | 


a large purpliſh Flower. 


The firſt Sort grows in Spain, 8 
Italy, and the South of France; but 
will not endure the Cold of our. 
Winters, unleſs in a oy Soil, and a2 


warm Situation. 


The ſecond Sort is a 8 of | 
Sicily; ; but if once planted in a Gar- 
den, and ſuffered to ſhed its Seed, | 
will maintain its Place. | 

The third Sort is very common 
upon the Sides of dry Banks, and 
other uncultivated Places in divers 
Parts of England. Of this Kind 
there are a great Variety in France, 


Spain, Iialy, and other warm Coun- 


s tries: many of which have been in- 
troduced into the Botanic Gardens 
for the ſake of V ariety; but are. 
not allowed a Place in any other T.; 


y Gardens. 


The fourth Sort is . 


ſeveral Parts of England. This 


Plant is greatly uſed in France, as 


2 medicinal Herb and. is judged fe 


| brifugous, 


Dwarf 
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C A 
b.ifugous, vulnerary, and aperitive: 
of late Vears it has been introduced 
amongſt the medicinal Plants in Eng- 
land ; but the Virtues are not ſo 
generally known as in France, where 
it has been long in Uſe. 
All theſe Plants delight to grow © on 
. barren uncultivated Places; wherefore 
Whoever hath a mind to. cultivate 
any of the Species, ſhould ſow their 


Seeds on a Bed of light undunged 
Earth in the Spring of the Year, 


where they are deſigned to remain; 
for they do not thrive ſo well when 

they are tranſplanted, 
Plants are come up, they ſhould 


be thinned, fo as to leave them 
_ eighteen Inches or two Feet aſunder; 


and if they are kept clear from Weeds, 
it is all the Cu'ture which they will 
require. 
flower in June and July, and in Au- 


gut they will perfect their Sccds, 


and the Roots will ſoon after decay: 


therefore to have a Succeſſion of theſe 


Plants, their Seeds muſt be ſoun 
et TW 

'The ſixth Sort is 3 ten 

"Gi than the others, 


ſhould prove ſevere. 


Leaves regularly placed on the Stalks, 
from the Ground to their Heads, 


makes an agreeable Appearance, and 
_ merits a Place i in a Garden, for the | 


| fake of Variety... © -- 

CARLIN A, The Carline Thile. 
The Characters are; 1 

3 hath fer the moſt part a rad;- 
| ated Flv er, from <vhoſe Diſt ariſe 
many Florete, ovbich reſt upon the Em- 
brys's ; but the plain Petals, which 
ariſe from the Crown, have no Em- 
ry 3 fixed to them: th e Flower: cup 


out Stalks, 


When the 


The ſecond Vear they will 


and ſhould 
have a warmer Shuation's _ otherwiſe 
it will be deſtroyed, if the Winter 
This doth not 
ſpread ſo much as the other Kinds; 
but will grow upright to the Height 


of four or five Feet; and having 


Carline Thiſtle, 


CA 
is large and prickly, incloſiug the Em- 
bryo's. Theſe Embryo's afterward 
become Seeds, which haue a Down 


adhering to them, and each is ſepa- 


rated by an imbricated Leaf. 


Ihe Species are; 


. CaRLina acaulos, nag no Bibs 
44 C. B. Carline Thiſtle with- 
and 3 large 
Flower. N 


2. Car LINA Sp magno fore 
C. B. Carline Thiſtle 


purpureo. 

without Stalks, and a large purple 

Flower. 

3. CARLINA glos frei Pr rg 

Cir. Common wild Carline Thiſtle. 
4. CARLINA acauls, More magna, 


radice perenni, Mantis Aurei. H. N. 
Par. Perennial Carline I hillle, with- 
1 out Stalks, of Mount d ... 

5. CARLIN A acaulss gummiſera. 
„ | 
Thiſtle, without Stalks, commonly 


Gum: bearing Carline 


called the white Chameleon. 


6. CARLINA cauleſceus, mag no Hore : 
| C. B. P. Stalky Carline 
| Thiſtle, with a large whitiſh Flower. 
7. CARLINA cauleſcens, magno flore 
rubente. C. B. P. Stalky Carline 


| albicante. 


"Thiſtle, with a large reddiſh Flower. 
8. CARLINA fpolycephalus alba. 


CAP. Many-headed white Car- | 


line Thiſtle. _ 
9. CaRLiNA Hveftris, * a. 


reo, perennis. H. L. Wild perennial 
with a 3 15 


Flower. 
10. Cantina Slaolics is minor H. 


| folio & 


& face. Tourn. 


the Face of Diſtaff-thiſlle. 


12. CaRLIxA e Apala. : 


Umbellated Carline T hillle | 
5 o Hpalia, 


Tourn. 


white | 


 ſpanica. Cluſ. H. Leſſer wild S. 
14% Carline Thiſtle. 5 
11. CARLINA Ln, a 
Low- ſpread- 
ing Carline Thiſtle, with a Leaf and 
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third Sort grows wild in England, 


upon chalky Hills, ung on unculti- 


vated Places. 


All theſe vhs © are preſerved by 5 


the Curious in Botany, for the ſake 


of Variety; ; but they are ſeldom in- 
troduced into other Gardens, as they 
are Plants of no great Beauty, nor 
: are they of any Uſe, (except the 
fifth Sort, which is placed in the 
Catalogue of Simples annexed to the 
College Diſpenſatory, but is rare- 
ly ordered in Medicine) ſo far as I 
could ever diſcover : yet, as they are 


ſometimes cultivated by curious Per- 


on a Bed of freſh undunged Earth, 


where they are deſigned to remain ; 
for, as they ſend forth 'Tap-roots, 
they will not bear tranſplanting ſo 
well as moſt other Plants. 
the Plants appear above Ground, 


they ſhould be carefully weeded ; and 


as they grow in Size, they ſhould be 
thinned, where they are too cloſe, 
leaving them about ten Inches or a 
The ſecond Year 
moſt of theſe Plants will flower: but, 
_ unleſs the Summer proves dry, they 
rarely produce good Seeds in Erg- 
and; and as molt of them decay 


ſoon after they have flowered, it is 


pretty difficult to maintain theſe Plants | 


in this Country. 
_ CASIA, Red- berried Shrub- caſia. 
The Charaters are; 


aways ſteril : 


aohich hade no confoicuors Flower, 


produce ſpherical Faris in which 


ere included Nuts of the fame Form. 


Theſe Plants grow in the South of 
France, in Spain, and in Italy: the 


: Caſpar Bauhin : 
When 


gated by Seeds, 


„„ we Farth-- 
= t is Male and Female in diffrent 

Plants: the Male hath Flowers con- 
' fiſting of many Stamina or threads, 
_ without any Petals ; theſe are al- 


the Female Plants, 


— — — — > 


C A 
The Species are; 


I. CAs IA poetica Monſpelienfoum, 
an Theophraſti. Lob. Icon. 43 3. Mont- 
pelier Caſia of the es ene 


to Lobelius. 


2. Cas1A Hinte procerior, 
myr ti folio. 


Tourn. 


Spaniſh Caſia, 
with a Myrtle-leaf. | | 


The firſt of theſe Plants grows in 
Plenty by the Road-ſide in Spain, 
and the South of France; where it 

riſes to the Height of three Feet, 
and becomes ſhrubby. 


ſuppoſed by Lobel to 4 the Caſia of 


the Poets: but it doth not well 
agree with the Deſcriptions we have 
of Caſia; by which it ſhould be a_ 
ſons, it was thought proper to 
enumerate their ſeveral Varieties. 
They may all be propagated by 
ſowing of their. Seeds in the Spring 


ſweet Herb, and proper to be wrought 


into Garlands; the Leaves ſhould 
alſo be inclining to white; in neither 
of which this Plant doth agree. There 
are ſome Authors, Who ſuppoſe the 
Caſia to be 7h Hunt lu lini folio of 
but it is very un- 
certain what Plant it was, which 

Virgil, in his Georgics, mentions un 
der that Name; fince the E Pithets 
applied by him to the Catia, will 
not agree with any Plant we at pre- 


ſent are acquainted with, _ 
The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by 


this grows taller than the 


Poth theſe Plants may be propa- 


will come up the following Spring : 


but it tiey are kept till the Spring 
before tlie) are ſown, the Sceds will 
5 remali in. the Ground a 


W hole Yeor. 


be tose 


This was 


. 
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Dr. Tournefort in his Travels through 

Spain: 
former Sort, and hath much broader 
Leaves. 


which ſhould be 
{own in Pots or Boxes filled with freth 

_ Earth: the Seeds ſhould be covered 
about half an Inch thick with the 
If they are ſown in 
the Autumn Gon after they are ripe,  .. 
and the Pots or Boxes placed under a 
Hot-bed Frame, where they may ba 

- ſheltered from kad Froſts, the Plants 
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before the Plarts will appear; in 


which Caſe you ſhould place the 
Pots or Boxes in a ſhady Situation 


during the Heat of Summer ; but 
in Winter they muſt be removed under 
a Hot-bed Frame, as was before di- 


rected. po 3 | 
When the Plants are come up, 


they ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, 
and in dry Weather they muſt be 
cConſtantly watered; but they ſhould 
remain unremoved until the follow- 
ing Spring. The Pots or Boxes 
ſhould be placed, during the Summer 
Seaſon, where they may have the 
Morning Sun till Ten of the Clock, 
and be ſcreened from the Sun in 
the Heat of the Day: but in 
Winter they muſt be placed under 
a Hot-bed Frame, to protect them 
from hard Froſts; for, while the 
Plants are ſo young, they will not 
endure great Cold. The following 
Spring, about the Beginning of 
March, theſe Plants ſhould be care- 
fully taken up out of the Seed - pots, 
and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, filled with freſh Earth, that is 
not over-ſtrong; obſerving to water 
them to ſettle the Earth to their 
Roots; and if you place the Pots 
on a moderate Hot-bed, it will 
greatly forward the Plants, and be 
the moſt ſure Method to preſerve 
them, provided the Bed is not too 
hot, and you give them a ſufficient 
Quantity of Air. In this Hot-bed 
the Plants may remain until the Be- 
ginning of May, when you ſhould 


mure them to bear the open Air by 


Degrees; for about the middle of 
that Month, they muſt be removed 
out, and placed where they may 
have the Morning Sun, as was di- 
'L 888 
The following Winter theſe Plants 
mould be ſheltered under a Hot- bed 
Frame again: but they muſt be ex- 
poſed to the open Air conſtantly in 


= 


C A 


mild Weather; for they will require 


only to be protected from ſevere Cold. 
In the following Spring ſome of the 
Plants may be ſhaken out of the 
Pots, (juſt before they begin to ſhoot // 
and planted in the full Ground in 
a warm Situation; where they will 


endure the Cold of our ordina 


Winters very well, and in a Vear or 
two will produce their Flowers, 
which are ſometimes ſucceeded by 
Seeds, but they are ſeldom ripened 
in this Country; but as theſe Plants 
are liable to be deſtroyed in very cold 


- 


Winters, it will be proper to keep = Ky E 


ſome Plants of each Kind in Pots, 
which may be ſheltered from the 


. 
-CASTOREA: ..- ©. 


This Plant was ſo named by Father 
Plumier, after a famous Phyſician 
and Botaniſt, whoſe Name was Caſtor 


| Durant. . : 
The Characters are; 


It hath a perſonated Flower, con- 
fiſting of one Leaf, whoſe upper Lip 


for Creſt) is ere ; but the Beard 
(or under Lip) is divided into three 
Parts ; the middle Part is bifid : the 


 Flower-cup afterward becomes a round = 


fleſhy Fruit, inc loſing | a Shell, 1 


 evhich are contained four angular 
// us 

ds FOO TT Se On, 
I. CASTOREA repens ſpino/a. 
Plum. Prickly creeping Caſtorea. 
2. CasroREA racemoſa,  flore 
ceruleo, frufttu croceo. Plum. 
Branching Caſtorea, with a blue 
Flower, and a faffron-colourcd 


The firſt of theſe Plants hath trail in 9g l : 7 
Branches, which will creep on the 


Ground, if they are not ſupported ; 
for in the Places where it grows wild, 


1t rambles over whatever Plants grow. 


near it. The Branches are cloſcly 


| beſet with Spines, ſemewhat like tile 


common 


loſely 
ke the 
mmon 
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C A 
common Bramble, which render the 


places of its Growth vey difficult 


to paſs. 
The ſecond Sort grows to the 


Height of ten or twelve Feet, and 
this ſends forth 
many Branches, at the Extremity of 
| which there are Bunches of blue 
Flowers of an agreeable Scent ; 
which are ſucceeded by ſaffron-co- 
loured Berries, growing in Cluſters 
ke Bunches of Currans. | 
Theſe Plants are Natives of the : 
"warmeſt Parts of America, and were 
| firſt diſcovered by Father Plumier, 
in the French Settlements : 
late learned Friend, Dr. William 
Honſtoun, found them in Jamaica; 
from whence he ſent Samples of both 
Kinds, with their Seeds, into Eng- 
land, from which ſome of thele B 


becomes woody : 


but my 


Plants were raiſed. 
They 


2 moderate Hot-bed of 'I'anners 


Bark, obſerving to water them as 
often as you find the Earth dry: 
and in the Heat of the Day, the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
_ raiſed, to let the Steam paſs off; but 
if the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes 
| ſhould be then covered with Mats 


_ every Evening, when the Sun is 


gone off the Bed. 


In about fix 


| Weeks the Plants will begin to ap- 
pear; when you ſhould. carefully 
clean them from Weeds, and fre- 
quently refreſh them with Water; 
and in warm Weather they ſhould 
have freſh Air admitted to them, that 


they may get Strength, and not draw 
When the Plants are 
about two Inches high, they ſhould 


be cerdully.. taken 5 and tranſ⸗ 


Plants. 


are both- propagated. by 
Seeds, which mult be procured from 
the Places where they grow natu- 
rally; for they ſeldom perfect their 
Seeds in this Country. 
be fown in ſmall Pots filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into 


i will add to the Variety in the Stove. 


CELIS, The Lote or Nettle- 
; tree. | | 


The Species omitted in the former | 
Theſe muſt | 


larger Leaves and Fruit. 


ſubtus aureo, fructu rubro. 
American Lote or Nettle-tree, with 


CE 
planted each into a ſeparate ſmall 


Pot filled with freſh light Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed 


conſtantly watered three or four times 


a Week, or ſometimes oftener, in 
very hot Weather ; ; and they muſt 
have Plenty of Air admitted to them 
in the Summer Seaſon, otherwiſe 

they will draw up weak ; but in 
Winter they muſt be placed in the 
Bark - ſtove, and treated as the Coffee- 
tree, and ſack other tender Exotic 

With this Management they 


will produce Flowers the ſecond or 


third Year, and may be continued 
tor ſeveral Years ; and as they retain 


their Leaves thro' the Year, they 


Volumes, are; 


. CeLT1s orientalis, li am 
| a0 magno fructu. J. Cor. 


'The 
Eaſtern Lote or Nettle-tree, with 


2. CELTI1s orientalis minor, foliis 
minoribus & craſſioribus, Frutti. 
Hao. T. Cor. Smaller Lote or 
Nettle- tree, with ſmaller and thicker 
Leaves, and yellow Fruit. 

3. CE LT1S Americana, folio (in 


Plum. 


a Citron-leaf, and a red Fruit. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts were 
diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in his 
Fruits to 
the Royal Garden at Paris; where 
they were raiſed, and have ſince been 


diſtributed to many curious Gardens 
in Eu "Ope. 


hardy 


Travels, who ſent their 


Theſe two Sorts are 25 


former Volumes, fo that they wall 


_ endure. 


again; 
then water them, to ſettle the Earth 
to their Roots; and in the Day. time 
the Glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded with _ 
Mats, until the Plants have taken 
Root; after which time they ſhould be 


as thole mentioned in the 
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Weeds. 
ſmould be removed under a South 
Wall; 


FT: 


_ endure the ſharpeſt Winters in the open 


Air, eſpecially when they have ac- 
quired ſufficient Strength ; for many 
of theſe Trees may ſuffer by Cold, 


When they are very young, though 
afterwards they are capable of reſiſt- 
ing the ſevereſt Cold of this 


Country. 


I “uuhe firſt Sort will make large 
Trees, and is proper to range with 
_ thoſe 'of the former Volumes; but 
the ſecond never grows very large : 
this will produce Fruit in a few 
Years after planting, by which it 
may eaſily be propagated ; for the 
Plants will generally come up the 
firſt Year, whereas thoſe of the 
other Sorts ſeldom appear until the 
| ſecond. Theſe Seeds may be ſown 
in Pots or Boxes filled with light 
freſh Earth, early in the Spring, and 
placed where they may have the 
morning Sun. 
muſt be contantly watered, and they 
muſt always be kept clear from 
the Pots 
ſmall Pot, 
Earth, 
Hot-ded, 


In dry Weather they 


At Michaelmas 


and if the Winter ſhould 
prove very ſevere, it will be proper 


to ſcreen the Plants with Glaſſes ; 
otherwiſe, being very young, they 
may be deſtroyed. 
Spring, juſt before the Plants begin 


The following 


ut out, they ſhould be trand- 


- Pals either into ſmall Pots, or 
into a Nurſery-bed, obſerving, if the 
Spring ſhould prove very dry, to 
water them conſtantly, and lay ſome 

Mulch about their Roots, 


vent the Sun and Air from pe- 


netrating to their Roots; and be 
careful to clear them from Weeds 
the following Summer. 
they may remain two Years, in 
- which time they will have acquired 
Strength enough to be tranſplanted _ 
where they are to remain. 
Seaſon for removing of them is juſt 
: before they begin to ſhoot, obſerving 


The beit 


to pre- Exotic Plants; 


In this Bed 
ſer Centaury. _ i 
5 this Article mut be added, | 


ee wih a large blue Flower. 
The 


CE 


to water them in dry Weather, and 


lay ſome Mulch about their Roots, as 
was before directed. After the Plants 


are well rooted, they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and prevent their being 


overſhaded with other Trees. 


The third Sort was diſcovered by 

Father Plumier in Amtrica : this is a 
tender Plant, and will not live out of 
a Stove in this Country. It may he 
Propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
procured from the Weft- Indies (or 


it hath never produced Fruit in 
Europe ) : the Seeds ſhould be ſown 


in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark: 
conſtantly watered, and in the middle 
of the Day, when the Weather is 


theſe Pots muſt be 


mild, the Glaſſes of the Hot- bed 


ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh Air, 


and to let the Steam of the Bed paſs 
off. When the Plants are come up 


about two Inches high, they ſhould. 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 

filled with light rich 
and plunged again into the 
obſerving to ſhade the 
Glaſſes every Day, until the Plants 

have taken Root; as alſo to water 
them duly, as you perceive the Earth 
to dry. During the Heat of Sum 

mer, the Plants muſt have a large 

Share of freſh Air every Day; but 
at Michaelmas they muſt be removed 
into the Bark-ſtove, and managed as 
the Coffec- trees, and other tender 
where they will 
thrive very well, and having ſtrong 


ſhining Leaves, will make an agree 


able Variety. 


CENT AURIUM MINUS, 1. 


1. CENTAURIUM MINUS Aariti- 


mum Americanum, amplo flore cœ- 
„leo. Plum. Cat. American Sea Leſſer 
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The Seeds of this Plant were ſent 


from La Vera Cruz. by the late 


Dr. William Houſtoun, who found 


this Plant in great Plenty upon low 


{ſwampy Grounds, where the Water 
ſtagnated, at a great Diſtance from the 


Sea, in the Country about Vera C aux. 


This Plant may be propagated by 


Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in 
the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 


and are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, 


they ſhould be each put into a ſepa- 


rate ſmall Pot filled with light freſh _ 
Earth, and placed into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſcreen 
them from the Sun, until they have 


taken new Root ; after which time 


they mult have a large Share of freſh 


Air in warm Weather, and they ſhould 


be frequently refreſhed with Water. 
With this Management the Plants will 


prod uce their beautiful blue Flowers 


in Autumn; and, if they are re- 
moved into the Bark-ſtove, may be 


preſerved thro' the Winter; ſo that 


che following Year there may be 


Hopes of their producing ripe Seeds, 


whereby the Plant may be preſerved ; 


for it {ſeldom continues, after i has 


perfected Seeds. 


CH AMARHODODENDRON, 
Sweet Mountain Roſe. | 


The Characters are; 
It hath a tubulous Flower conſiſting 


I 6f one Leaf, ſhaped ſomewhat like a 


2 Funnel ; from whoſe Cup ariſes the 
E | Portal fixed like a Nail in the” 
hinder Part of the Flower, which 


afterwards becomes an oblong Fruit, 
divided inte five Cells, in which are 
3 contained many very ſmall Seeds. 


'J | pinum | villoſum. 


2 >lountain Roſe of the Alb. a 


The Species are; 


1 - CuaMmzRtoDODENDRON. Al. 
: PR, glavy Um. 


* | Mountain Roſe of the Alps. 


| Tourn. Smooth 


1 CHAM KHHPODEÑDbRoR Al- 
Tourn. 


Vol. III. 


with freſh loamy Earth, 


theſe Fl: 


CH 

3. CHAMMERHODODEXNDRON A/- 
pinum ſerpillifelium. Tourn. 
tain Role of the Alps, 
Mother of Thyme Leaf. 

4. CH AM RHODODENDRON I- 
dicum, flore amplo coccineo. Tourn., 
Indian Mountain Roſe, with a large 
ſcarlet Flower. 


The firſt, 


but are with great Difhculty pre- 


ſerved in Gardens in this Country. 
The beſt Method to cultivate theſe 


ſecond and third Sorts, 
grow wild on the 4/ps, as alſo upon | 
ſeveral Hills in Germany and Auſtria ; 


Moun- 
with a 


Plants is, to put them in Pots filled 


and place 


them in a ſhady Situation, obfery- 


ing to water them conſtantly in dry 


Weather, otherwiſe they will ſoon 


decay; for in their natural Situation 
they have frequent Rains, and very 

great Dews, whereby the Ground is 
ſo that when 
ts are tranſplanted into a 


kept continuall y moiſt; 


drier Situation, if they are not duly 


watered, they are ſoon deſtroyed. 
They may be propogated by lay- 
ing down their tender Branches enrly 
in the Spring ; which, 
watered, will take Root by the 
following Spring; when they ſhould 
be ſeparated from the old Plants, and 


it duly 


tranſplanted, either into Pots filled 


with freſh loamy Earth, or into ſome _ 
ſhady moiſt Border; where, if they 
are duly watered in dry Weather, 
they will thrive, and produce their 


Flowers ; but they will not perfect 


their Seeds in this Country. 
Ihe fourth Sort is very tender; 
therefore muſt be placed in a warm 


Stove in the Winter, otherwiſe it 


will take Root in one Year, pro- 
vided they are duly watered: then 


rate : 


3 — 


Will not live in this Country. This 
Kind may be propagated by laying 
down the tender Branches, which 


Hairy they may be taken off from the old 


| Plant, and each — into a ſepa- 
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rate. ſmall Pot filled with freſh loamy 


Earth; and if the Pots are placed in 


a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark, and the Glaſſes ſhaded in the 


Heat of the Day, until the Plants 
have taken new Root, it will be a very 


ſafe Method to preſerve them, and 
will greatly p promote their Growth. 
he feond Vear after thele Layers 


are taken from the old Plants, they 
will produce Flowers, and continue 
ſo to do every Year after. Theſe 
| Plants may be placed abroad in Sum- 
mer; but they muſt not be taken 


out of the Stove till the middle of 


Fune, and mutt be placed where they 
may be well defended from ſtrong 
Winds; otherwiſe. they will loſe 
their Leaves in Summer, which will 
prevent their flowering : nor ſhould. 
they remain abroad too late in Au- 
tumn; for if they remain fo late as 
to be pinched by morning Proſts, 
they ſeldom ſurvive it; for wits 


the upper Leaves, and tender Shoots, 


are nipped, the Shoots will decay 
ſoon after, and the whole Plant 
be de ltroyed. In Summer theſe 
Plants require to be plentifully wa- 


tered ; but in Winter they ſhould not 
have too large Quantities, but mutt 
be frequently retrettied. 

- CLUTIA. 


This Plant was named by the 
learned Dr. Boerhanve of Leyden, in 
Memory of Augerius Clite, Who 
Was 2 curious Botaniſt. 


The Cgaracters ure 
7. hath a roſe- el fil wer, con- 
fifting of five Lea ves; in the Cruwn 
ariſes the Pointal, ſurrounded by five 


Stamira; this Pointal afteracard 
becomes the Frutt, avbich 7s divided 
iato three Parts, and hath three 


Cells, in aubich are contained Seeds. 
We have bur one Species of this 
Plant, which is; 


| CLUTIA LE thinki (2 7 46 ng, 
— pertalace folio, ure 6x Geids 57 


CL 


reſcente. Boerh. Shrubby Eth;;- 


ian Clutia, with a purſline Leal, 
and a greeniſh white Flower. 

This Plant is propagated by Secd:, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring, on a moderate Hot-bed, 


_ obſerving to water the Bed gently 
from time to time, as the Surface 
becomes dry; and in the Heat cf 
the Day the Glaſſes ſhould be rail 
to admit freſh Air, and let the 


Steam ariſing from the Bed pas. 
off. If the Bed be of a proper 
Temper for Heat, the Plants wi 


appear in about a Month after 55 


ing; and when they are about tuo 


Inches high, they ſhould be carefully 


taken up, and tranſplanted each into 
a ſeparate {mall Pot filled with light 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a He: 


bed of 'Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them until they have taken 
new Root ; after which time hes 


ſhould be frequently refreſhed wit! 


„ Water, and the Glaſſes ſhould le 
raiſed every Day, when the We: 


ther is warm, to admit freſh Air; 


otherwiſe the Plants will draw vp 


very tall, and become very weak. 


Toward the latter End of Tux, it 


the Plants have made a good Progre!:, 


they will be near a Foot in Height : 
therefore you ſhould then begin to 


mure them to bear the open Air; 
and the middle of July, they may bs 


removed out of the Hot- bed, and 
placed in the open Air, in a warm 
Situation, where they may be de- 


fended from ſtrong Winds. During 
the Summer Seaſon, theſe Plant: 
muſt be frequently watered; but it 


ſhould not be given in too large 
Quantities, eſpecially while the Plants | 


are young. Toward the latter End 


ot. September, the Plants muſt be re- 
moved into She lter; for if they are 
 expoled too late in Autumn, they 


vt be in Danger ct ſuffering by 
morning Froſts, In Winter theie 
| | Plants 


lring 
u ants 


ut it 


large 


ants 


End 


| if ©, "bs 


** Wy 
tlic * 
8. by 


theie 


Plants 


of Phyſicians Hippocrates. 
no Engliſb Name for this Plant. 
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plants ſhould be placed in a mode- 
rate Stove for the ſirſt Seaſon, while 
they are young; but after they have 
obtained Strength, they will live in 
a good Green-houſe; but then they 
{hould not have too much Water in 
cold Weather. This Plant wall riſe 


to the Height of three or four Feet, 


and become ſhrubby ; and being an 


Ever-green, will add to the Variety | 


in the Green-houſe. 
COA. | 


This Plant was ſo named by Fa- 


ther Plumier from the Iſland of 
Cous, which gave Birth to the Prince 


Ihe Chara@ers are; 


It hath a globular bell eee 
Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf; from 
neboſe Cup ariſes a multifid Pointal, 
fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part 
of the Flower ; evhich afteravard 


becomes a Fruit, 


compoſed of thr ce 


membranaceous Seed eld, which 


are compreſſed, bivalve, and divided 


into_tawo Cells, in which are con- 


tained oblong winged Seeds. 


We have but one en of this 


Plant, which is; 


Coa ſcandens, fructu trigemino 


Subrotundo. Plum. Climbing Coa, 
with a roundiſh Fruit, Which opens 
into three Parts. 


This Plant was obſerved by F ather | 


Plumier, (in the French Iſlands in 


America) and hath been ſince found 
in great Plenty in the Spaniſh Settle- 


ments in America, particularly about 


Campechy, from whence the Seeds 


have been ſent by Mr. Robert Millar, 


Surgeon, to ſome curious Perſons in 
this Country, who have raiſed ſeveral 


of the Plants; but as they are ve 
young, ſo it can't be expected that 
any of them will produce Flowers 


until they are three or four Years old, 


becauſe they ſeem to be: of. flow 
| Growth, 


We have 


caretu!ly 


This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 


which mult be obtained from the 


Places where it naturally grows, 
in the 
Spring, in ſmall Pots filled with light 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot- 


which thould be ſown early 


bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 


v-ater the Farth as often as it be- 
comes dry; and in the Heat of the 
Day, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh Air, 

and let the Steam, which may ariſe 
and if the 
Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes 


from the Bed, paſs off; 


ſhould be covered with Mats. If this 


be duly obſerved, the Plants will be- 

gin to appear in three Weeks or a 
Month after ſowing ; when you 

ſhould be careful to ſprinkle them 
frequently with Water, but do not let 
them have too much at each time; 
for w hile they are very young, 
will be in Danger of rotting, if they 
are kept too moiſt. 
obſerve to admit freſh Air to them, 
in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, otherwiſe they will draw up 
very weak's which ſhould always be 

prevented, becauſe few. 


Plants which are drawn up tender 


at ſirſt, will ever after become ſo 
ſtrong and beautiful as thoſe Which 
are brought up hardily from the 
| Beginn ng. | 
When the plants are about two 
e high, 
fully traniplanted each into a ſepa- 


they ſhould be care- 


rate Pot, filled with light Feſh Earth, 


and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes every 
Day when the Sun is warm, until. 
the Plants have taken new Root; 
after which time they ſhould be 
ry raiſed every Day to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants, in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon. | 
the Summer Seaſon, theſe Plants 
must be frequently refreſhed wich 


During 


* 2 "Water's 


they 


You muſt alſo 
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Hot-bed ; 
live in the open Air in this Country: 
ſo that when they are grown too 


Sl ® 


Water ; and when their Roots have 
filled the Pots in Which they were 
firſt planted, they ſhould be ſhaken 
out of them, and their Roots pared 


round, and then put into Pots a little 
larger than the former, which muſt 


be filled with light freſh 


ſh rich Earth, 
and then plunged again into the 
for theſe Plants will not 


large to remain under the Glafles 


of the Hot-bed, they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Bark-ttove, where 
they ſhould be placed with the 
nee Exotics, 


great Care. This Plant commonly 


riſes to the Height of five or fix Feet, 


but being a trailing Plant muſt 85 


| ſupported by a Stake; otherwiſe. 
it will trail on the neighbouring 
Plants in the Stove, and injure them. 
It is ever green, and the Leaves be- 
ing of a {ſhining green Colour, it 


makes a pretty Variety amongſt other 


5 tender Exotic Plants. 


CONOCARPODENDRON, Sil- 


ver-tree, vulgo. 
The Char attors are; 


7 hath an apetalyus Rantineous 
Flower, 


under the Flaxwe;- cup, d conſi/is 


of froe narrow” Leaves; theſe are 
Succeeded by Cone „ Ot Hape like 
Seeds 
are each of tem incladed 77 a fepa- 
| rate Cell. ; 


155 ofe of the Lach tree; 4 rhe 
"Tp Species are ; 3 


Silver-tree 
ſoft white Leaves. 


2. \ConuCAkPODENDRON folio 


cone laricis 


r3rida crafſo anguſlo, 
fue. Boerh. 1nd. alt. 


a iin — Cone. | 
| Cox0CanPobexmRoN oli 


and treated with 


abhich is ſurrounded by A 
Wo of long Leas Des, immediately 


Boerh. 
» ich broad 


Silver-tree 
with a narrow thick Riff Loaf, and 
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 Subrotundo craſſo rigido walde ney- 


49/0, cons longo variegato, ex ruby 
& flavo, flore aurco. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Silver-tree with a roundith 
thick ſtiff Leaf full of Nerves, long 
Cones variegated with Red and Vel 
low, and a gold-colourcd Flower. 
4. CONOCARPODENDRON foi; 
tenui anguſto ſaligno, cono caliculato. 


_ corona foliacea ſuccincto.  Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Silver-tree with a narrow 
willow Leaf, and the Cones grow. 
ing in ſmall Cups, which are ſur 
_ rounded with a Crown of Leaves. 
Theſe Plants are at preſent very 
rare in the European Gardens : tle 
natural Place of their Growth 1s in 
the Country of the Hortentots, near 
the Cape of Good Hope, from whence 
ſeveral Fo theſe Kinds have been. 
brought to the Gardens in Holland; 
but 1 have not obſerved more than 
two Sorts in the Eg liſb Gardens 


for they are with Difficulty propo- 
vated, 


three Years before they are rooted 
enough to take off ; ſo that the 


ſureſt Method to propagate thef/ 


Plants is by Seeds, which are ſeldom 
brought from the Country of their 


_ Growth; and as they do not yet pro 

duce Seeds in Europe, they will be 
ſcarce, unleſs a Quantity of thei: 

| Seeds 


could be procured f. ron! 
Abroad. | 


The Sends ſhould be boought o ove: 


| in their Cones; for if they are taken 
CoxocaATODEXDRON Hollis | 
= 3 fert iceis atiffumis.. 
I. 4. alt. 


out, they will loſe their growirg 
Quality, before they arrive in E. 


rope. When the Seeds are obtained. | 
they ſhould be ſown early in tlie 
'Spring of the Year, in Pots filled 


arg light freſh Earth, and plunged 
nto a Hot-bed of Janners Bark, 


3 frequently to water the 
Tarth; otherwiſe the Seeds will dry, 


and their Covering become ſo hard, 


as 


tie Cuttings ſeldom taking 
| Root, tho' managed with the greatel; 
Care, and the Layers are two or 
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25 to prevent their Growing. When 
the Plants are come up about two 
Inches high, Which may be expected 
in Six Weeks after ſowing, it te 
Seed be freih, they ſhould be care 

fully ſhaken out of the Pots, ain 
ſeparated, putting each into a ſmall 


half penny Pot, filled with light 


5 moderate Hot- bed of '['anners Bark; 


then water them pretty well, to 
ſettle the E artlr to their Roots, and 


in the Heat of the Day cover the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, to ſcreen 
the Plants from the Sun, until they 
h:ve taken new Root; 

not be longer than a Fortnight; 
after which time they muſt have a 
large Share of freſh Air admitted to 


them, by raiſing the Glaſſes with 


Bricks every Day, when the Wea- 
ther is warm: you muſt 
quently refreſh them with Water in 
hot Weather, which if duly ob- 
ſerved, 
tained Strength enough by the Be— 
ginning of July to bear the open Air, 
to which they muſt then be enured 
by degrees; and the middle of July 
they ſhould be taken out of the 


Hot-bed, and placed in a warm 


Situation, where they may be 
ſcreened from ſtrong Winds: in 
which Situation they 
until the End of September, when 
they ſhould be removed into the 
Green-houſe, For the firit Year 
they are ſomewhat tenderer, than 
they will be when they are grown 
large; ſo that the firſt Winter they 


ſhould be placed in the warmelt Pr. 


where they 
may enjoy the Heat of the Sun, and 


of the Green-houſe, 


be ſecured from Cold. 


After the firſt Vear theſe Plants 


may be treated as many other Fx 
tic Plants which come from the 
ſame Country, and only require to 


be N fi om oh Cold ; there- 


which will. 


alſo fre- | 


| large Trees; 


the Plants will have ob- 


may remain 


CU 


fore may be placed in the open Air 
during the Summer Months, and in 


Winter removed into the Green- 


houfe, and placed where they ma 


enjoy as much free Air as poſſible in 
for if theſe Plants 
are kept too warm, or too cloſely 


confined from the Air, 
freh Earth, and then plunge] into 


mild Weather; 


they will 


make long weak Shoots, and become 


ſickly. Theſe Plants muſt be new- 

potted every Spring, when the Earth 

ould be carefully pared off from 
their Roots, avd freſh Earth added 
to fill the Pots; and as the Plants 
advance in Size, 
larger Pots; but they mutt not be 


they ſhould have 


p it Into Pots too 1- 'Tge, tor nothing 


15 more injurious to molt Plants than 
over-potting of them. 5 

Theſe: Plants, in the natural 
Country of their Growth, bec me 
but in Europe, where 
they are conſined in Pots or Tubs, 
it cannot be expected they 
grow ſo large. 


not more than eight Feet high; 


but as they retain their F 
throughout the Year, w hich are of 


a fine Hlver Colour, they merit a 
Place in the Green-ho! ule, 
beautitut Variety they add among 


other Exotic Plants. 


CONVOLVULUS, Birdweed. 


The 0 pecies omitred in the tormer 


Volumes are; 
CoxvoLyuUlus radice bone fa 


„ : ſpinachic lig, fare atho, 


: fundo nk oedes; fem ime P 7 Sngulos | 
flores n 
yellow Spani/ Potat OCs. 


au. Cat. W. hite e ard 


2. CONVOLV ULU> radice 9 2 ofa 
eſculenta mitore purpurea. Sloan. 


2 Red Spaniſh Potatoes. 


. Cox VOLVULUS radice tubero/a 
Ps FEE tica. Houſt. 


Ihe Jak p. 


4. CoN VOL ULU5 radice tubrroja | 
maxima, foliis bederaceis incanin, 
florivus maximis purpureis, ſemine 
| 8 Ville... 


ſhould 
'The largett Plant of 
_theſe Kinds I have yet ſeen, was 


for the 


— — — 


chens, felio ſubrotunds majri. Plum. 
Cat. American Bindweed, with many 


white Flower * and a larger roundich 
Leaf. 8 3 


0s. 
flowered Bindweed. 


taved Birdweed. 


S 
lese. Honſt. Large tuberous rooted 


Bindweed, with hoary Ivy-leaves, 
large purple Flowers, and hairy 
Seeds. 

ConvorvvuLlvs pentaphylloe, 


folio glabro dentato, witiculis hirſu- 
tis. Plum. Cat. 
weed, with ſmooth indented Leave 
and hairy Stalls. 


Five-leav'd _ 


6. Conv OLVULUS polranthas 1221 


7. CoxvoLvuLvs 
Plum. Cat. 


8. CoxvoLvuLUus ampli fims folio 


 eordiformi, flore maximo purpuraſcente. 


Plun. 


Cat. 
and a large 


Cat. Bindweed with a large heart- 
ſhaped Leaf, and a * white 
Flower. = 


10. . cocci neus i bey- 


taphyllos, radice crafſiſſima. Plum. 
Cat. 


Scarlet Bindweed, with ſeven 


Leaves, and a thick Root. 


11. ConvoLvuLlus pentaphyllos 
Hairy fve⸗ 


birſutus. Plum. Cat. 


12. ConvoLyYULUS 
Many-leaved Bindweed, 


8 


Tefler fe- leaved Bind eed, with a 


purple Flower. 


15. Coxvolvulus 


| Bindweed with a large 

| heart-ſhaped Leaf, 
 Purpliſh Flower. 
9. ConvoLvuLvus angliſſns Poli 
cor di iformi, flore albo maximo. Plum. 


polyphyllus =. 
lore - Df fruttu purpur, eis maine. 
Plum. Cat. 
with the largeſt Pye e and 


it will begin to work; 


Sloan. Cat. 


. 1 
ſeliis & witicalis purpurtis. Many- 


C O 
flowered Bindweed, with purple Stalls 


and Leaves. 
16. CoxvoLvulus Americans, 


ariſtolachia folio glabro, witiculis 


Virſutis, flore mapore purpureo, ſemine 


lanuginſo. American Bindweed, with 
a ſmcoth birthwort Leaf, hairy Stalks, 


„a large pur ple — and hairy 


Seeds. 
7. Convorvulvs YO 


el, pur, aſcente, ſemine Minimo. ines 


ricau Bindwecd, with hairy oblong 
Leaves, a ſmall Purpliſh Flow er, and 

lus 6105 ih an- 
Yellow many- 


the leaſt Sced. | 

18. ee e folio 3 
flore dilute auraniis. Breyn. Eind- 
weed with an Ivy-leaf, and a pale 
orange- coloured Flower. 
19. Coxvorvurus Syriacu, & 


Scammonea & Yriaca. Mor. H fe. The 


Scammony. | 
20. Coxvorvulus 1 - 


tus maximus, olits ibiſco nonnihil 


. milibus anguleſis. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 

The Turbith of the Shops. 
The two Kinds of Potatoes are 

much cultivated in the Ve- Indies, 


where they are a great Part of the 
Food of the Inhabitants; and from 


| 2 oblongis hirſutis, fiore mine 


theſe Roots they make a Drink, which 


ſtewing the Roots over a gentle Fire 
till they are ſoft; then chey break 
the Roots, and put them into fair 


Water, letting them remain therein 
two or three Hours, in which time 
the Water will have drawn out the 
Spirit of the Root; then they put 
| Vee OLVULUS minimus yn | 
1755 78, beliaatbeint folio. Plum. Cat. 
The leaſt hairy Bindweed, with a 
dwarf Ciſtus- leaf. 

14. ConvoLvuLus Nn 
minor, flore purpureo. 


the Liquor and Roots into a woollen 
Bag, and ſtrain the Liquor through 
Into a Jar, when in two Hours after 


cover the Jar, and let it remain until 


the next Day, when it will be fit to 
This Liquor they make 
by putting a 
greater or lets Quantity of Roots 
into the Water. Ir] 15A very ſprightly 


drink. 


ſtronger or weaker, 


8 


they call Mobby ; which is done by 


then they 
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Drink, hut not ſubject to fly into the 
Head, nor will it keep good longer 
than four or ive Days. 


Theſe Plants are propagated with 
great Eaſe; for every Piece of the 


Root. which has an Eye or Bud, 


of tete 12 00ts 
from America into Europe, and are 


1 grow, and ſend out Branches 

-:iling on the Ground, which emit 
Roots at every Joint, and form a 
large Tuber or Potatoe to cach, which 


i thoſe warm Countries will be full 


grown, and fit tor Uſe in three or 
wur Months time; fo that from one 


Root Pram there will be twenty or 
Some 


13 


thirty ftir Roots produced.“ 


have been brought 


now fre equently cultivated. In Spain 
and Portugal; from both v hich 
Places the Roots are annually brought 


into E „gland, and are by my Per- 


ſons greatly eſteemed; tho' n ge- 


neral they are not ſo well liked as 


the common Potatoe, being too {w ect 
and luſeious for moſt Palates. 


in E notand theſe Plants are ſome- 
times cultivated by curious Peron 
after, tlie following manner: The 


latter End of March, or the Begin- 
ning of April, they prepare a Heap 
of hot Dung; then having choſe a 
warm Spot of light Ground, they 


4 dig Holes about eight Feet aſander, 


£6.” 23 . r Want DEE Hrs $M TED — , 
P ˙ U ao STi 


* 
5 
* 


into each of which they put two or 


three Barrows of the hot Dung, 


hichi muſt be laid ſmooth, raiſing 
it high in the middle; . they 
cover the Dung with light rich 
Farth, and upon the Top of cach 


THI they plant two or. three Pieces 
each hay ing an Eye 


of ſound Roots? 
or Bud; then they cover the Hills 


with Bell or Hand Glafles, to pre- 


ferve a Hear in that Part of the 
HH | where the Roots arc pl. mee, as 


% to prevent the Nut un from r tting 


the Roots. In about a « Fortnioht or 


tirce Weeks after pl: nung, they 
will begin to ſhoot, when Lhe 1alles 


Glaſſes, the Glaſſes muſt be 


or deſtroy them. 


Ta 
muſt be raiſed on one Side every 
Day, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants: and they mult be frequently 
refreſhed with Water, but it ſhould 


not be given them in large Quanti- 


ties, until the Plants are grown pre. ity 
llrong, left thereby you rot the 
Roots. When the Vines have ſpread 
ſo far as to reach the Side: of the 


with three Bricks, to allow Room 


3 the Vines to ſpread - but the 
Glat hould not be taken quite 
away - Hot. the Plants: until Juue, 


when the Plants will be paſt Danger 
of Injury from the Cold. 


Vines ſpread, ſo the Ground about 


them thould be looſened, that they 
may more cafily ftrike their Roots 
into it; and in dry Weather the 
Vines ſhould be watered all over, 
three or four times a Week, which 
will greatly ſtrengthen the Plants, 


and cauſe the Roots which are formed 


at each Joint of the Vines, to grow 
lurge and fair; they muſt alſo be con- 
ſtantly Kept clear from Weeds, which, 
if ſuftered to grow amongſt the Plants, 
r and preatly weaken 

Theſe Roots muſt. 
till Autumn, 

Approach of Froſt 
will pinch the tender Leaves of the 

Vines, at which time you muſt im- 
mediately take up the Roots; 
the Froit ſhould reach them, it vill 


will over-be: 


remain undiſturbed 
when the fri 


intirely deilro 'y them. "Theſe Roots 


may be kept in dry Sand in a warm 

Place for Uſe. in the Winter, and a 
few of the ſoundeſt mull be preſery N 

to make a frei Plantation in the 
Spring. | | 
. Jalap, ke Ra, has 1 
long uſed in Medicine in Euroße, is a 


Native of the Province of Halotn, 


about two Lays Journey from Lea 
Vera Cruz in the Spaui/h Wl eft- Indies, 
from whence the Root is ſent in 


great Quantities every. Lear to Eu- 
11 4 998 3 


raiſed 


As theſe - 


for if 
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robe; but it is of late that the Plant 


has been known to the Europeans; 
for Dr. Tourneſfart, upon the Infor- 


mation of Father Plumier, has de- 


livered it as one Species of the Marvel 
of Peru, and conſtituted the Genus 
under the Title of Jalapa: But my 
late learned Friend Br. William 
| Houſtoun, who was at La Vera Cruz 


two or three times, procured ſome 


Plants from Halapa, by his Intereſt 


with an 4 N Shaniard ; which 
he carried to Jamaica, and planted 


There 3 by which he was informed 
truly, that it was one Species of 
Conwtoulas, and accordingly gave it 


the Name 1. have here mentioned i it 
under. 


This and moſt of the other Sorts 
of Convolvulus here mentioned, were 
found in ſeveral Parts of America, by 
the fore-mentioned Dr. Houſtoun, 
Who ſent the Seeds of them into 
Ergland, where they have been 
cultivated; but as moſt of them are 
abiding plants, and require a warm 


Stove to preſerve them in Winter, 


few of them have been maintained 
here: for they ſpread and ramble fo 
far, that few Stoves now built are 
tall enough to cont in them; and 


if they are intermixed with other 
Plants, they will twiſt themſelves 


round whatever Plants grow near 
them, and will ſoon over-bear and 
: deſtroy them, if not timely pre- 


vented. The only Stoves yet built, 


within my Knowledge, proper for 
_ theſe Plants, are at the Right 
Honourable the Lord Px RE's at 
 Thorndon-Hall in Rex; where there 


are Borders of Earth in the back 


Part of the Stoves, and 'I'jellaces_ 
thirty Feet high, to ſupport theſe 
und other climbing Plants; at which 
Place we may hope to ſee theſe and 


moſt other Exotic Plants of large 


Grgwth, in greater Perfection than 
N * other Part of Eur Ge. for 


C O 


this noble Patron of Gardening ha- 
erected the moſt judicious and mag- 


nificent Stoves that were ever con- 


trived; and theſe are ſo curiouſly 
locked with Plants from the ſeveral 
Parts of the World, that it is already 
(tho' but lately executed) one of the 
moſt curious and magnificent Sights 
perhaps in the whole World. 

All theſe Sorts of Conwolvuulus are 


propagated by Seeds, which ſhould | 


be ſown in a moderate Hot-bed earl; 


in the Spring: thoſe Sorts w Kick 
have large Seeds ſhould be ſown very 
thin, and buried deeper in the Earth, 
than thoſe which have ſmall Seeds; 


in about a Fortnight after they are 


pear above Ground, when the Glaſtes 


of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every 
Day, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants ; otherwiſe they will draw up 
weak, and twiſt themſclves together, 
ſo as to render it difficult to ſeparate 
them. When the Plants are about 


three Inches high, they ſhould be 


carefully taken up, and each planted 


in a ſmall Pot filled with light freſh 
_ Earth, and then plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
_ obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes every 
Day with Mats, until the Plants 


have taken new Root ; after which 


time they ſhould have a large Share 


of freſh Air, and in warm Weather 
they muſt be frequently watered. 
When the Plants have filled the Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be 
ſhaken out, and planted into larger 


Pots, filled with freſh Earth, and 
then placed in the Stove, Where 


they may have room to climb, and 
their Shoots either twiſted on an 


Eſpalier made in the back Part of 


the Stove for theſe and other rambling 
Plants, or elſe ſupported with long 


Stakes; otherwite they will WY 


over whatever Plants ſtand near them. 


Some of theſe Sorts will preduce 
Flowers 


ſown, the Plants will begin to ap- 3, : 
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Flowers the firſt Seaſon, but others 
will not flower until the ſecond or 
or third Year, nor will they flower 
kindly, unleſs they have a large 
Share of freſh Air, eſpecially in 


warm Weather. Theſe Plants will 
continue ſeveral Years, provided they 
are managed 1ightly ; and will pro- 


duce Flowers and Seeds ev ery Year, 


and make a fine Appearance in the 
Stove, when they are in Flower. 


CONYZA, Fleabane. 


tibus ramulorum in identibus, capi- 
ſemine minor ihus.. 


Cat. Jam. Shrubby American Flea- 


| bane, ſmelling like the Rock-roſe 


with pale purple Flowers growing 


on the Top of the Branches, and 
| ſmaller Heads and Seeds. 
2, CONYZA fruticaſa, ciſi 8 
28 floribus pallide purpureis, ſummitati- 
bus ramulorum inſidentibus, capitulis 
O ſemine majoribus. 


Jam. Shrubby American Fleabane, 


Shan. Cat. 


ſmelling like the Rock- roſe, with 
pale purple Flowers growing on the 


Top of the Branches, and larger 
Heads and Seeds. GS 

3. ConvYzA ar boreſcens tomentoſa, 
foliis oblongis, floribus in ſummila- 
li bus ramulorum racemoſis ſparſis albi- 
cantibus. Houſt. Woolly tree-like 
 Fleabane, with longiſh Leaves, and 


white Flowers, growing in thin 


Bunches on the Top of the Branches. 


4. ConYza fruteſcens, flore Iuteo 
ee Houſt. Shrubby Ameri- 


can Fleabane, with yellow Flowers, 
+ growing in an Umbel. 


5. Cox Yz A arbereſcens, foliis ob- 


ongis, floribus fingulis, tribus flaſen- 
Tree-hke 
longiſh 
Leaves, and each Tlower has con- 
— three Florets. | 


lis conſtantibus. Hoy jt. 
American Fleabane, nah. 


Sloan. 


3 . Van. 


hair) daiz, Leaf. | 
14. Convza erde Farid BO) 


CO 

6. Coxyrza ſcandens, lauri foliis 
aſperis, capitulis ſpicatis rotundis, 
foribus albis. Houſt. Climbing 
American Fleabane, with rough Bay - 
leaves, 
on round Spikes. 

7. Coxnyza fruticoſa, fore pallide 
Flis pi ro, 


Jam. 


of the Branches. 1 

8. Coxyza mojor at; n 
Baccharis, fliribus purpureis nudis. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. Greater {weet- 
ſmelling Fleabane, with naked Pur- 
pic Flowers. 


- 1 th Conte 2 A major inodora, helenit 
folio integro, ſicco & duro, cichorit 
fore albo, e ramorum lateribus exeunte. 
Sloan. Cat. Greater unſavoury Flea- 
bane, with hard dry Elecampane- 
and white Flowers growing 
from the Side of the Branches. 
05 Bs Coxny Z. A fr uticoſa, folio ha- 
| fato, fore pallide purpures. 


leaves, 


Cat. Fam. 


Al me purple Flower. 
Contra wrtice folio, Chas 
American Flc: tbane, ww ith 
a 3 leaf. | 
12. Convtyaberbacen, caule ala- 
19, 22 V lin, florihus umbellatis 
pu pus. eis minor 22 Houſt. 
ceous American Fleabane, 
willow Leaf, 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 
13. Coxrza odorata, bellidis- 2 
lio willa/o & wifſcoſp Hoi. Sweet- 
finclling Fleabane, 


luteo. Houft. american Fleabine, 


with the Face of Comſry, and a 


yellow Flower. 


15 Contra linarie Falle, flort- 


bus — L alvis. thufl. 


and white Flowers growing : 


capitulis e lateribus ramu- 
uu * cini exeuntibus. Shan. Cat. 
Shrubby American Fleabane, 
with pale purple Flowers growing in 
Spikes from the Side and at the 10 
The Spectes omitted in the former 
* 9 . 
Cox v2 fruticoſa, cit adore, | 
| FR pallide pur pur eis, ſummita- 


Shaw, 
| Shrubby American Flea- 
bane, with a ſpear- (1 ped Leaf, and 


Herba- 
with a 
and ſmaller purple 


with a Vicous | 


American 


r 


Water, 
the Plants, 


above Ground, 


they are all very 


280 


American Fleabane, with a toad- 


flax Leaf, and ſmall white FO 
growing in Spikes. 


Theſe ſnrubby Fleabanes are Na- 


tives of the Ve- Iudice, where they 
uſually grow about fi: or ſeven Feet 
high, and ſome of the Tree-kinds 

ten or twelve Feet high, and divide 
into many Branches. 
propageted by Secde, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe; for 


They are all 


as they have light downy Secds, 


the, will not retain their growing 
Quality VC 
ſown in 9 they will reranin 
in the Ground all the Winte r, and 
the Plants will appear the following 


If the Seeds are 


F long. 


Spring; but then the Pots in Which 
the Seeds are ſown, ſhould be plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 


and ſecured from Cold, otherwiſe 
the Seeds will periſh | in Winter. 
And when the Seeds are kept out of 
the Ground till Spring, they ſeldom 
grow: but as theſe Plants ſeldom 


produce Seeds in this Country, 


the ſureſt Method to obtain the 
Plants, 
in a Box of Earth ſoon after they are 


is to have their Seeds ſown 


ripe, in the natural Countrics of 
their Growth, and ſent over to 
Ez ad. When thele Tubs of 


-B arth arrive, they ſhould be plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark, and frequently reircſhed with 


if their Seeds were not 
deſtroy ed in their Pa lage. 


When the Plants gin to appear 


draw up weak, an. be Fon ſpoiled : 
they muſt alſo be frequently retreſhed 
with Water in warm Weather; for 


of them natur all; growing in low 
ſwampy rennrad. Wh zen the Plur te 


are grown about two Inches high, 


In Winter, 
placed 


many Years, 


which will ſoon bring up 


the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed f:ould be raiſed every Day 
in warm Weather, 
to the P Lants ; 3 oth EW 'C 


10 adm it freſli Air | | 
they will e The 


have theſe 


thirſty Plants, moſt 


C O 


they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
and each planted in a feparate Pot 
filled with light freſh Earth, and 


plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 


'Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade the 


Glaſſes of the Hot-bed every Day 
with Mats, to ſcreen the Plants from 
the Heat of the Sun, until they 


have taken new Root; after which 


time they muſt have a large Share 


of freſh Air, as alſo a great Quan 
tity of Moiſture in warm Weather. 
thele 


may enjoy a moderate Warmth ; for 


if they are kept too hot, they will 
male weak Shoots in Winter, Which 


will render them very unſightly. 


In Summer theſe Plants muſt have a 
large Share of freſh Air, but they 

muſt not be placed in the open Air, 
for they are too tender to thrive 
abroad in this Climate. 


Theſe Plants will produce their 
lowers in two or three Years after 


oats are raiſed, and will continue 
provided they are 


carefully managed, and will flower 
annually toward the latter Part of the 


Summer. 


The herbaceous Kinds muſt be 
propagated in the fame manner as 


hath been directed for the woody 
Kinds; but theſe will decay annually 
to the Surface, and riſe again every 
Spring from the Root. When the 


green Shoots begin to decay, the 


: Plants ſhould not be over-watered, 


leſt thereby the Roots ſhould be 


rotted; but during the time of their 


Growth, they mult be plentifully 

Plants produce their 
Flowers, is, to plunge the Pots into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
in the Spring, always obſerving to 


let them have a 85 Share of 
Air in warm Weather, to prevent 


their 


Plants muſt be 
in the Stove, where they 


ſureſt Method to 
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RF uttore an more Balſam. 


will 


C O 


their ſhooting too weak, and water 


them frequently. With this Manage- 
ment they will produce their Flowers 


ant, Year ; but as they rarely pro- 
duce ripe Seeds in England, ſo the 
Pots muſt be removed into the Stove 
in Winter to preſerve their Roots, 
ich may be parted in the Spring, 
at the time when they are plunged 


into the Hot-bed, by which Method ; 


they may be increaſed. | 

COPAIBA, The Balſam of Ca- 
9141 Tree. 

The C har "alters are ; 

It bath a Flower confiling of Fo 
Eraves;: 
Roſe; the Pointal is fixed in the 
Centre of the Fl: Wer, evhich after- 

ward becomes a Pod; in uuhich are 
contained one or tavo Seeds, which 
are ſurrounded avith 2 Palp | 7 ol 
yellau Colour. : | 

We know but one Sort of this 
Tree; winch I, - - 

 CoPpalpa folio fubrotwid, flare 


rubro. 


called Ayapel, in the Province of 
Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies: 
this 15 about ten Days Journey from 
Carthagena. Tliere are great Num- 
bers of theſe 'I'rees in the Woods 
about this Villoge, which grow to 
the Height of fifty or ſixty Feet ; 


ſome of theſe Trees do not yield + 
any of the Balſam; 
are diſtinguiſhed by a Ridge which 


thoſe which do, 


runs along thcir -"T run! 5 theſe 
Trees are woun ! the ir. C re, 
and d they Ne Calabaſh Shell, 0 


ſome 2 * eſlels, 
Part, to receive the Balſam, 
all flow out eim a ſhort time. 
One of theſe Trees will yield five 
or fix Gallons of the Ballam; but 
though tie!2 Trees will thrive well 


et hey never 


periſh, 
kee, 

which have been carried thither by 
curious Perſons, | 


. The Balſam of Capivi, with 
a roundiſh Leaf, and a red Flower. 

; This Tree grows near a Village 
tele Trees in Europe, 
learn; for thoſe Seeds which Mr. 
Millar {ent over to England, were 
all deſtroyed by Inſects 


| Rey were n 


Plant. 


C O 
As this Balſam is uſed in Medi- 
cine, it deſerves our Application 
to procure the Trees, and cultivate 


them in ſome of the Engl Colo- 


nies of America; for as the Englijh 
are poſſeſſed of Lands, in ſo many 


different Latitudes, they might culti- 
vate moſt Kinds of Trees u nd Plants, - 


from the different Parts of the World, 
which are uſeful 


The Seeds of his Tree 


0 1. 5 ſo that we 
Ci. 1 recs propa - 
. Brett Plenty in a few 


gated | 


Years, in ſome of the £,7/4/5 Colo- 


nies, if the Slothfulneſs of the In- 


habitants doth not ſuffer them to 
as they have the Cin mon- 


and ſome other uſeful Plants, 


There are not at preſent any of 


ſage, ſo chat not one o them ſuc- 
noted in tlie 
but could freſh 
Seeds be procured, the Plants might 
be raiſed in Eugland, and preſerved 
in the Ba rk-ſtoyes very well ; for the 
Country of their Growth 1s much 
more te mperate than many others, 


"from hence we have been furniſhed 
tO tlie V, GC! and 0 + 
which. 


with yu. reat Variety of Plants, which 


iS | ; 
leere very well in the Stoves, and 


ſome of them arrive to a breat De- 
gree of f Perfect 10! | 


CORTE. ..':; 
We have no Eu N 


The 


in Medicine, 
Dying, or for 1 other Purpoſe of 
Life. | e 
| were 
brovght trom the Country of their 
e Growth, by Mr. 


| Robert Millar, 
vhich expands in form of a 


Surgeon, Who lowed a Part of them 
in Famaica, WH: ch he. in [formed me, 
had ſucceeded ver y we 
may A to have ill 


that I can 


in their Paſ- 


ſeveral Places Where 
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ing roundiſb Seeds, Which are ns 


3.7. 


H. R. Monſp. 


The Charatters are; ; 
It hath a monopet al1us | ber, ae 


Flower, wwho;e hinder Past is tubu- 
lous, hut the fore Part: 25 ſhaped {the 
a Fan; from the tinwer-cup riſes 
the Pointal, fixed like a Natl in the 
hinder Part of the Flower, which 


afterwny dA becomes a glouler Fe. -uit, 


divided into ſeveral Parts, contain- 


by the Calyx. 
Js» he Species are; 
Cokis carulea maritima: . 
Maritime blue Coris. 
Conls maritima, fore rubro. 
C. 'B P. M. ritime Coris, with 
a red Flower. : 
3. Cokis maritima, flare albo. 
Maritime Coris with 
a white Flower. 


Iheſe Plants: grow waa ah 


7 Montpelier, , and in moſt Places in the 
South of France ; they ſeldom grow 


above a Foot high, and ſpread near 


the Surfice of the Ground like 
Heath; and in June, when they are 


full of Flowers, they make a very 


pretty Appearance. 
They may be propagated by Gow 
ing of their Seeds in the Spring, ona 
_ Elth. Dwarf Honey-ſuckle, wu/z5. 


Pe lof freſhFarth; and when thePlants 
are about three Inches high, they 


ſhould be traniplanted, ſome of them 
into Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 


that they may be ſheltered in Winter, 


and the others into a warm Border, 
_ where they will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well, but 
in ſevere Froſt they are generally 


D 


| deſiroyed; for which Reaſon, it w ill 
be proper to have ſome Plants of each 
Sort in Pots, which. may be put 
undder a common Hot-bed Frame in 


Winter, where they may be covered 
in froſty Weather; but when it 15 
mild, they ſhould have a great Share 
of free Air. 
times produce ripe vceds in Engler” ; 


feulis plurimis alhidis, 


"Theſe Pla ints ſome 


CO 
but they do not conſtantly perfect 
their Seeds: wherefore it will be pro 
per to increaſe them from Slips and 
Cuttings, which will take Root if 
planted in April, on a very gentle 
Hot - bed, and ſhaded from the Sun, 
and duly watered. 1 

CORNUS, The Dog- -berry Tree. 


The Species omitted in the former 


| Volumes are; 


Cokxus fan 2 irginiana, 


e folio. The Vi irginian Dog- 


| berry Tree, with a narrower Leaf. 


2. Corxus mas Virginiana, folii; 
eblongis, frutu rubro majre. Ihe 


Male Virginian Dog-berry, with ob- 
long Leaves, and a larger red Fruit. 


Con xvus mas Virginiana, Hin. 
OX nue 

tetrapetalo rubra ir umpenti bus. D.Ba- 
niſter. Pluk. Phyl. Tab. 26. F. 3. Vir. 
ginian Dog-berry, with many {mall 

white Flowers, coming out of a four- 
leav'd red Involucrum. | 


4. CoRNnus racemoſa trifulia E 


| quinguefolia, Holiis foraminulatis. 
Plum. Cat. 


Branching American 
Dog-berry, with three or five Leaves. 

6. Cornus pumila herbacea, 
Chamepericlymenum dicta. Hort. 


The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts, 
are very hardy Plants, and will thrive 


very well in the open Air in thi 


Climate; they may be propagated 


either by Secds or Layers; but as 


their Seeds are ſeldom perfected in 
this Country, ſo the laying down of 
their tender Branches in the Spring, 
is the moſt expeditious Method of 
propagating them; for when the 
Seeds are procured from abroad, they 
remain a whole Year in the Ground, 
before the Plants appear; wheres 


the Layers will be ſufficiently rooted 


in one Year for tranſplanting, ſo that 
they will have two Years Growth 
Ady ance of thoſe raiſed from Seeds. 


4 heſe | 
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Theſe Plants thrive beſt on a moiſt 
tor in the Country of 
their natural Growth, they are com- 


monly found in ſwampy Places. They 
uſually grow about ten or twelve 
Feet high, and ſpread pretty much 


on every Side into Branches; and 


ſhould be intermixed with Shrubs of 
the ſame Growth, in Wilderneſs 
Quarters, where they will make an 


| agreeab! e Variety. 


The fourth Sort is much more 
dey than either of the former: 


theſe may be propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown in Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot- bed of Tanners 
Park, obſerving to water the Pots 
trequently in warm Weather, as alſo | 


to raiſe the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
to admit freſh Air. Theſe Seeds 


many times remain in the Ground a 


whole Year before the Plants will ap- 
pear z in which Caſe you muſt let 


tlie Pots remain in the Hot-bed, being 


careful to weed them; and in Winter 
the Claſſes mull be covered with Mats 
to prevent the Froſt from getting to 
the Sceds, which wall deſtroy them. 

When the Plants come up, they muſt 
be frequently watered; 
they are about three Inches high, 


they ſhould be taken carefully out of : 


the Pots, and each planted in a ſepa- 
rate Pot filled with light freſh Earth, 


and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, 
obſerving to ſcreen them from the 
Sun until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they muſt be fre- 
= quently watered, and in warm Wea- 
ther ſhould have a large Share of 


ſreſi Air. In Winter they muſt be 


placed in the Stove ; for while theſe 
Plants are young, they are tender ; 


but when they have acquired Strength, 


It muſt be : 
| moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation; 
where it will ſometimes produce 
Flowers, but ſeldom abides many 
Years in 


CORNUTIA (We have no Eng- | 


and when 


La Vera Crus, t 


CO 
Air in a warm Situation. Theſe 
Plants will produce their Flowers in 


England, but they never perfect 
their Seeds in this Conntry. 


The Dwarf Honey-ſuckle grows 
on Cheviot-Hills in Northumberland, 
and on many high Mountains in 


Northern Countries, but 1s with 
Difficulty preſerved in Gardens. 
planted in a ſtrong 


Gardens. 


liſh Name for this Plant. Jt 7s /o 


called from Cokxurus, a Phyfic an 
of Paris, who publiſhed a Los td of 


Canada P lants J. 


'Fhe Char acters are; 3 


It hath a monopetatouns, per As : 
Flow er, a0 boſe wpper Lis Handi ered, : 
but the under Lip is divided into three 

Parts: from the Flxwer-cup ariſes 
the Pointal, which is fixed like a 
| Nail in the hinder Part of the. 
Flower, which afterward becomes a 


ſpherical ſucculent Berry, in lading 


Seeds auhich are for the my part 
kidney: ſhaped. | 
There is but one Species of this 


Plant yet known ; Which is, 


CoRxnUTILaA fore Hramidate c- 


rules, faliis incanis. Plum. Cornutia 
with a pyramidal Flower, and ho ry 


Leaves, 


This Plant was firſt 1 a by 
Father Plumier in America, WhO 
gave it the Name. 
Plenty in ſeveral of the [flands in the 
W:/t-Indies, and at Camper *y and ST 
Tom both which 
Places I received the Seeds, Which 
were betten by my late ingenious 

—Þ riend Doctor /; lliam Houſto: 4. 
they may be placed in the Green 
houſe in Winter, and in Summer 
they may be expoſed in the open 


It is found in 


It is propagated by Seeds, which 


ſhould be 5 early in the Spring 


£y 1 Hut Led; and When che Plants 


are : 
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| b with freſh Earth, 


| v e 


| _ craſſioribus. 
podded Colutea, with thick Pods and 


are come up, they ſhould be tranf 


_ planted each into a ſeparate Halt- 
filled with light freſh 


penny Pot, 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 


of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade 


them unti] they have taken Root ; 
after which time they ſhould have 


_ freſh Air let into the Bed, in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, 
and they mull be frequently watered 
(for it naturally grows on ſwampy 
Soils). 


When the Plants have filled 
theſe Pots with their Roots, they 


ſhould be ſhifted into others of a 
larger Size, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, where they ſhould 
be continued till October; when they 
muſt be removed into the Bark ſtove, 


and plunged into the Tan; for 


_ otherwiſe it will be very difficult to 
_ preſerve it through the Winter. The 
| Stove in which theſe Plants are placed, 

mould be kept to the temperate Heat 


marked on Mr. Foaoler's Thermo- 


meters, which will agree better with 
5 rom than a hotter Stove. 


Year from Seed theſe Plants will 


| flows, when they make a fine Ap- 
pearance in the Stove, but they never 
; perfect their Seeds in Eugland. 


They may be alio propagated by 
Cuttings, which if planted into Pots 
and plunged 
into a Bark- bed, obſerving to ſhade 


1 . water them, will take Root, and 
mut be afterwards treated as the 
Seedling 


COKONILLA, Jointed: podded 


Plants. 


Oolutca. 
The Species omitted! in the former 
are; 
 CoRONILLA fliquis 2 * 
Pons 'N. 


Seeds. 1 55 . 
PT 3 Wesir ent 
dens per taphylla. Plum. 

American 
with climbing Stalks. 


The third 


Jointed- 


C O 


The firſt Sort grows to the Height 


of two or three Feet, and branches ou: 


on every Side, ſo as to form a regu. 


lar Shrub. This may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are 
about two Inches high, they ſhould 


be carefully tranſplanted into ſmall 
Pots, filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into a very moderate 


Hot-bed, being careful to ſcreen 


them from the Sun until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they mult have a large Share of freſh 
: Air, otherwiſe they will draw up _ 
very weak; they muſt alſo be fre. 


quently watered in warm Weather. 


When theſe Plants have acquired 
Strength, they ſhould be inured to 


bear the open Air by Degrees; for 


ay be ſheltered 
in Winter; for in ſevere Froſt, thoſe 
in the Borders will be in Danger of 


when they make an agreeable Ap- 
pearance, and in —_ they pericct 
their Seeds. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by 
Father P/umier in America. I re- 


ceived the Seeds of this Plant from 
 Carthagena, which were ſent me by 
my late ingenious Friend Doctor 
William Houſtoun. 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown carly in the Spring on a 


This Plant 15 


moderate Hot- bed; and when the 


and plunged into a Hot- bed of Tan- 


ners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
until they have taken Root; after 


8 which time * man have Air and 


Water 


in Summer they ſhould be taken out 
of the Hot-bed, and ſome of them 
may be planted in warm Borders; 
but it will be proper to keep ſome 
in Pots, that they m 


ſuffering thereby. Theſe Plants pro- 2 
duce their Flowers in the Spring, 


Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a Half-penny _ 
Pot, filled with freſh rich Farth, 
_ ſcan- 
Five-leav'd 
joint-podded Colutea, 
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Water in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon; and when they have 
filled theſe Pots with their Roots, 
they ſhould be ſhifted into Pots of a 
larger Size, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, where they mult re- 
main until Autumn, when they ſhould 


be removed into the Stove, and plunged 


into the 'Tan. Theſe Plants mult be 
conſtantly kept in the Bark-ſtove, 


and placed among Plants which re- 


uirc a moderate Heat ; where they 
will thrive and flower, and ſhould be 


ſupported by tall Sticks, round which 


5 | they will twine, as Hops do ; ſo that 


they muſt not be ſuffered to twiſt 
round other Plants, leſt they over- 


bear and ſpoil them. Theſe are 
very proper Plants to place againſt 
an Eſpalier on the back Part of the 
Stove, amongſt other climbing Plants, 
where they Will ACE 4 an b agreeable 
Variety. | | 


This Sort will continue two or 


| three Years, provided it be carefully 


| , Values, 


| 4 limbg pu, pur e & macutis 
4 : dibus ornatis. Boerh, Ind. alt. Greater 
3 tree-like Afi ican Navel-wort, with 


having | 


„„ hs 


4 rounder ſea-orcen 
purple Fdges, and ſpotted with 
1 G een. 8 | 


CoTiLEDoN Capenſis, folio 


: ; 1 8 I 8 2 
e 


aged, and will ſometimes pro- 


= duce ripe Seeds in this Country; but 
it will be proper to lay down ſome 
of the Shoots, either into the Jan, 
or Pots of freſh Earth plunged into 
the Tan, becauſe theſe will often 
take Root, 


whereby a Supply of 
young Plants may be obtained ; which 
is a ſure Method to preſerve the Kind 


commonly perfect their Seeds. 
 COTYLEDON, Navel-wort. 
The Species omitted in the former 

are; 

Cor YLEDON major arbor eſcens 


YA foliis 5 biculatis glaucte, 


Leaves, 


nights. Hurt. Luth. | Navel- 


rate Hot- bed, 


in this Country, where they do not they 
Green-houſe, 


e 


CO: 


wort of the Cape of Good Hope, 
with thick halt- a nn Me Leaves. 
The firſt of theſe Plants uſually 
grows to the Height of two or 
three Feet in this Country, and di- 
vides into many Branches: it is 
eaſily propagated by Cuttings 1 in any 
of the Summer Months, if, after 


they are taken from the Plants, they 
are laid in a dry Place for a Week 
or ten Days, that the wounded Parts 
may heal before they are planted; 
otherwiſe they are ſubject to rot. 

When the Cuttings are fit to plant, 
they ſhould be each put into a Half- 
penny Pot, filled with a Mixture of 


treſh Earth, Lime-rubbith and Sea 
ſand, in equal 


Weel:s after Planting, the Cuttings 
will be well rooted, Re they may 


be taken out of the Hot-bed, and 


placed in the open Air, 1 ina Situation 
5 here they may be defended from 
trong Winds ; where they may re- 


85 till the middle of Ober, pro- 
vided there happens no froſty Wea- 


ther before; then they mult be re- 


moved into an airy Glafſs-cate, where 
they may be defenued from the 
Froſt and Wet, and eulen a large 
Share of freſh Air ; in which Place 


they will thrive better than in u 
where they Cannot 
have ſo much free A! r. | 

The eons... Sort is - of humbicr 
Growth, ſeldom riſing above a Foot 
high; his produces a any ſhort 
Branches near the Gre 


the for- 
mer Sort, and ſhould be 1 UI 
the ſame Method. 

COURBARI L, 2775 isthe Ang: 
rican Name by w91ct te Indians: call 


#15 Tree] 1 he Local. tree, 544%. 


1 he 5 


Proportion ; | then 
plunge the Pots into a very mode 
which will greatly 
promote 1 1 rooting : in about fix 


ound, but never 
fpreads very far, and may be con- 
ned in Gaall Puts, 


Pater] in the fame manner a 


This: is propa- | 
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85 Summer. 


C O 


The Cane are; 
It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 


F. om whoſe Calyx ariſe; the Pointal; 


ewheich afterward becomes an unicap- 


 falar hard Pod, including round! 2 
hard Seeds, which are ſurrounded 
ort tubulous Flawer, Ts £0 Ving yi one 


with a fungous ſtringy Subſtance. 
Wie know but one — of this 


Plant, viz. 


CovxnaklI bifelia, fore tyrami- 
dato. Plum. Now. Gen. Courbaril 


With two Leaves ſet together, and a 
pyramidal Flower, commonly called 
Locuſt tree, by the Engl, h Inhabi- 
tants of America. _ 
Ihe Pods of this Tree are fre- 
quently brought from America, by 1 
the Title of Locuſt; from the Seeds 
of which theſe Plants may be raiſed. 
T hheſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on a Hot- 
bad early in the Spring, and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould. 
be very carefully taken up, and each 
planted into a ſmall Pot, filled with _ 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 


ſerving to ſhade them until they have 


ſon; but they will not beur to be 
quite expoſed to the open Air in 


England, even in the hotteſt Part of 
. In Winter theſe Plants 
mult be removed into the Bariz-!\ore, 
and plunged. into the Lan, amongſt : 
the tenderer Sorts of Exotic Plants; 
and during that Seaton they ſhould 
be frequently refreſhed with Water, 
but it matt not be given to them in 
large Quantities, for they are impa- 
tient of much Wet. 
are continued in the Bark-ftove, and 
fitted into larger Pots as they in- 


If theſe Plants 


crcaſe in Size, they may be preterved; 


but 1 believe it will Le many Years 


before they will produce Flowers in 
Europe, tor they are of very 
Growth, after the firlt ſix Months, 


being in this reſpect like the Acajou. 


5 


ö Hort: Elth. 


Gardens. 


flow. 


CR 


CRASSULA, Leſſer Orpine or 


Houſe-leek. | 
'The Charabters are; 
It hath the Appearance of Houſ-- 
lee or Nawelwort, from the latter 


of which it enly differs in having 4 


— 
The Species a are; ; 


CxassuLA altiſſima N ata. 
Talleſt Craſſula, wit! 
Leaves ſurrounding the Stalks, com- 
monly called Aloe perfoliata. _ 


Hive Elth. 


2. CRASSULA anacampſerotis folin, 


Hort. Elth. Craſſula with an Or. 
pine- leaf. 


3. CRASSULA 3 facie, 
arboreſcens. Hort. Elth. Tree-like 
Craſſula, with the Face of Purſlain, 


commonly called the Purſlain- tree. 


CRaSSULA capo/a longifoltn. 
_ Onton- lke Craſſula, 
with a long 7” 


5. CRassULA cauliſcens, n 


Hor *; £Elth. 


ſempervivi cruciatis. 


Stalky Craſſula, with Houfel- 
leaves. 

taken Root; after which time they 
ſhould have Air and Water in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of tlie Sea- 


6. CRASSULA e 


facie, folits longioribus aſperis. Hort. 
Elib. Craſſula with the Face cf 
Ficoides, and long rough Leaves. 


7. CRAsSsULA erbicularis reperi, 


olits ſempervivi. Hort. Elth. Crecp. 


ing orbicular Craſſula, with Houte 
leek-leaves. | 
8. CrRassULA de facie, re- 


gens. Hort. Elth, Creeping Craſſub, 


with the Appearance of Purſlain. 


Theſe Flants are Natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, trom whence the) 
were brought into the European 


Sorts, will grow to be ſhrubby : the 


firſt doth not ſend forth any Side- 


branches, unleſs the Jop be cut off, 
or ſome way injured ; but it may be 
trained up ſix or eight Feet high, if 
It is ſupported with a Stake, The 
third Sort an almoſt in a 11715 
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with 
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Aci, 
-like 


lain, 


ee. 
Folia. 
ſſula, 


folii | 


E 1th, 


lev! 


then 


Host. 


OE of | 


8. 

pe ni, 
-reep- 
loutc- 


ie, re- 
aſſula, 
n. 
of the 
e thcy 
ropeun 
1 fifth 
p the 
Side- 
it off, 
nay be 
gh, if 
The 


py 
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17 ⁰ . Ee tha 


and the Stalks and 
[caves have the Appearance of Pur- 


midal Form, 
ſlain, The fifth Sort grows very 
buff. 5 and the Stall:s are very full 
of !oints, and ſo brittle, that on the 
Touch they break, and the Pietes 
which fall on the Ground will take 
Root, {7 that it 1 eafly propagated. 


The Gt: Cs Sorte Are ol "tower C! N th, 


oft of them trailing on the Ground. 
The eight | Sort doth not C01 inne | 


:bove two Years, but it frequently 
pens Seed, which if permitted to 
ſcatter upon the Earth in the Pots, 

and they are ſneltered in Winter, 
wil produce young Plants, whereby 


the Kind may be eaſily prefer ved. 


The third Sort has not produced 
any Flowers in this Country, that 1 


could ever hear; but from the Ap- 


pearance of the Plant, it is ranged 
with theſe Plants. 


All theſe Sorts may be eaſily pro- 


p22 gated, by planting their Cartiogs: 


in any of the Summer Months, 

a had y Border, where they will 1008 
til:c Root, and may be then potted 
in a fandy rubbiſhing Earth ; and 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner 


as the Ficoides's, to which I ſhall. 
refer the Reader to avoid Repetition, 


CROTOLARIA. 


"The Species omitted in the former : 


V 58 are; 
. CROTOLARIA 3 caule 
1 8 folits 7. Leis flor ibus an thyr 2 


lite 15. Mart 5. De; cad. 5 
(an Crotolaria, with 2 winged Stalk; 
hairy Leaves, 
growing in a Spike. 


X 4 CroToLarta: ari folio favit- 
tato, flore luteo. Plum. Ct. 


3. CROTOLARLA ari folio Ait. 


te, flore pur puraſcente. Plum. C at. 


Crotolaria with a {pear-ſhaped Arum- 
icaf, and a purpliſh F lower. 


You III. 


PUCYUN &. 


Seeds 1 n this 
Sorts are to be managed 1 in the ſame 


| by Seeds 
Hot bed early in the Spring; 55 


 Ameri-_ 
and yellow Flowers 
Croto- 


laria with a ſpear-ſhaped Arum- leaf, 
and a yellow Flower. 


CU 


4. ChoToLakta frutefcons 2 


ſuls, Hare bit 02, romulis alatis, folits 


Shrubby hairy _ 


Houft 
Erstolaris with a yellow Flower, 
winged Branches, and; pointed Leaves. 

The: firlt three Sorts are ; 


plante, which ſhould be raiſed on a 
Hot bed carly in the Spring; for it 


they are not brought forward at that 
Serifon,, they. ſeldom perfect their 
Country. As theſe 


manner as tho which are mentioned 
in the former Volumes, it 15 needleſs 
to repeat it here. 


The tourth Sort will grow to FI Fog | 


tight of ſix or ſeven Feet, provided 


they arc prefc rved in a warm Stove ; 
| CAGE they will not live through 
'Fhele .arc propagated 


the Winter. 
| which {ould be ſown on a 


when the Plants are come up 2 


Tneh high, they ſhould be carefully 
- tranſplanted into ſmall Pots filled 
with freſh Earth, and plunged into 
ob- I 


a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
ſerving to ſhade them until they have 
taken Root; after which time they 
ſhould have Air and Water in Pro- 


portion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ton. In this Bed they may remain 


until the Plants reach the Glaſſes, 


when they muſt be removed into the 
Bark ſtove, obſerving to ſhift them 


into larger Pots, as they mall re 
Wine e, 
CUIETE, The Calabaſh-tree. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower con ſiſting cf acLeaf 


of an anomalons Figure, and divided 
at the Brim into ſever al Parts; ; from 
auhoje Cup riſes the Paintal, fixed 


like a Nail in the hinder Part of 


the Flower ; which ter var be- 
comes a 
Shell, 
Seeds. | 2 
8 11; 8 
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efoy Fruit, having a hard 
incloſing many heart-ſhaped 
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 tamine ft gli. Plum. * Gen. 


Plum. 


minori glibaſo. 
Narrow-leay'l. Calabaſh- -tree, with 
a leſſer glob lar Fruit. 


minori ovato. Pius. Now. Gen. 


leſſer oval Fruit. 


Stones, 


in warm Stoves. 


_ gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ob- 


they naturally grow 


1 * Cu I 1 L. li. ' bloat: 3 anguſins, 
moagnn fr CL Y | Var! I, Pu Wt {V9 . Sp tl. 


The Calabaſh-tr: 


> with narrow ob- 


long Leaves, 1 0 f. large oval Fruit. 


- Br 22 T7, fructn Fu- 


broad— Lav'd Calabaſh- tree, with 


tender-ſhelled Fruit. 


3. CulErE minimr,., ſructa duro. 


Now. Gen. 


4+ QvureETE-: anguſtifolia, fradte 
Plum. Now. 


19 CulkEr 1 anguſtifolia, fruttu 
Nar- 
row-leav'd Cal: tbaſh- -tree, 


TI he firſt and 3 Sorts riſe to 
the Height of twenty-five or thirty 


The Shells of this Fruit 


are uſed. by Negroes for Cups to 


drink out of; as alſo for Inſtruments 
of Muſic, by making a Hole in the 
Shell, and clearing it of the Pulp 


and Seeds; then they ob in ſmall 
or the hard Secds of 'Irees, 
with which they make a Th of 


| Rattle. | 

Theſe Plants are a of them ten- 
der, and cannot be maintained in this 
Country, unleſs they are preterved 
They are propa-- | 


Countries where 
tor they never 
produce any Fruit in this Country. 


tained from the 


Theſe Seeds ſhould be fown early t 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; the 
Earth in theſe Pots mult be frequent- 
ly refreſhed with Water; for if it 
be kept dry, the Seeds will not ve- 
getate: in about five Weeks after 
the Seeds are ſown, the Plants will 


the 


| 'The le aſt: Cala- 
baſh- tree, with a hard Frait. 


CG En. 


with 7 7 


_ Grounds, 
Feet in the V eſt. Indies, where they 
_ grow naturally in Woods and the 
Savanna's. 


CU 


Legin to appear; when they muſt be 
Eo watered, and the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, 

to admit freſh Air to the Plants, and 


let the Steam, which will ariſe from 


the Bed, paſs off; which is very in- 


jurlous to young Plants, when it is 


pent amongſt them. When the Plant: 
are about two Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, 


each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled 


with rich light Earth, and plunged 


into the Hot: bed again, being care. 


ful to ſcreen them from the Sun 
until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they muſt have 


freſu Air admitted to them in pro- 


portion to the Warmth of the = 
ſon, and muſt be duly watered ; 

as they naturally grow on en 1 

they require a pretty 
large Share of Moiſture in warm 


| Weather. 


In Winter theſe Plants muſt be 
removed into the Stove, and plunge. 


into the Bark-bed ; for they do not 


thrive well, if they are placed on 
Boards in a dry Stove ; becauſe the 


Fibres of their Roots, which are 3 
toward the Side and Bottom of the 


Pots, will dry, and retard the Growth 


of the Plants, if the Pots are not ſur- 


reunded with Tan, which always 
retains ſome Moiſture, which keep» 
the Fibres of the Plants ductile, 2 
thereby is greatly beneficial to them 
In Summer, theſe Plants maß 


have a large Share of Air, by open 
ing of the Glaſſes of the Stove; but 
they will not thrive, if they are 


taken out of the Stove, and place. 


in the open Air; therefore they ſhoul! 


always be kept in the Bark-ftove, ob 
ſerving to ſhift them into larger Pot, 


as the Plants advance in their Growtl:. | 
With this Management, theſe Plant: 
may be preſerved many Years, an! 


brought to a large Size ; when they 


* wil make a ng Appearance amonglt 
: dener 
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tender Exotic Plants in the Stove; for 
they retain their Leaves throughout 
the Year. 


CUPRESSUS, The Cypress tree. 


Ihe Spec? les omitted 1 in the former 


= \ 1 are 3 
H . Cupressvs Lufttanica patula, 


J. = minori. Ti ourn. 


Spreading 


; L Portugal. Cypreſs, | with a imaller 
| KV Fruit. 


i the leaſt Fruit, commonly called 
| White Cedar in America. 


= The firit of theſe Trees is rarely 
A | to be ſeen in the Engliſh Gardens 
xy it prefent, nor is it fo well worth 
1 1 | cultivating as any of the other Kinds, 
74 it being of humbier Growth, and 
of a lets regular Figure. This may 


be propagated by Seeds in the ſame 


manner as the common Sort, and is. 


bal hardy; ſo that whoever 
75 an Inclination to cultivate this 


'ree, thould procure the Cones from 


Liſbon, near which Place it grows 


2 very common. 


'The ſecond Sort is a Native of 
North America, where it grows to a 


conſiderable Height, and affords an 
auſeful Timber to the Inhabitants for 
many Purpoſes. This Sort is ex- 


| tremely worth ' cultivating in Eng- 


+ land; for as it grows in a much 
— colder Country, there is no Dan- 
4 ; + ger of its thriving well in the open 


Air in England; and being an Ever- 


5 3 I green of regular Growth, it will 
Ladd to the Variety in Wilderneſs Diſtance Plant from Plant in the 
Rows: this Work {hould be done in 
cloudy Weather, or when there is 
Rain; for in dry Weather, when _ 
Faſterly Winds commonly blow at 
this Seaſon, it will be very danger- 

ous to tranſplant theſe Plants; ſo that 
it had better be deferred a Fortnight 
longer, till there is an Alteration of 
Weather, than hazard the Plants. 
When the Plants are planted, they 


[ 3 : ſhould 5 


en or other Plantations of 
2 ever-green Trees. 


l Boxes or Tubs filled with light | 
© treth Earth, and placed where they | 


5 


Rnd enjoy the Morning Sun = 
| '8 even or twelve o' Clock; 
3 


1 dry Weather they ſhould be uly 
watered, and — kept clear 


3 Curxkssus Americana, rauttu 
5 minima. American Cyprels, with 


2B This Sort is propagated by Seeds, 
© witch ſhould be ſown in the Spring, 


CU 


from Weetls: in this Situation they 


may remain till Michaclmas, when 


they ſhould be removed to a warmer 


Place; ior the Plants will not appear 
till the tollowing Spring, ſo that it 


will be proper to place the Boxes or 
Tubs near a South Wall, Pale or 
Hedge, during the Winter Seaſon, 
lelt by being too much ſhaded, the 


Wet of the Winter Seaſon chould 


rot the Seeds. In the Spri ing r follow - 


ing 2, if theſe 1 "ub or Boxes are placed 5 
on a moderate Hot- bed, it will bring 


up the Plants very 0 and greatly 


forward their Growth ; but as the 
Spring advances, they could be 1n- 


ured to bear the open Air by De- 
grees; and in May they mult be 


7; taken ou: of the Hot-bed, and placed 


in a ſheltered Situation, where they 
miy enjoy the Morning Sun, being 


careful to keep them clear from 
| Weeds, as alſo to water them duly 


The following 
Winter it will be Proper to remove the 


In dry Weather. 


T'ubs near a South Wall or Pale; 
for the Plants being very young, are 
ſomewhat tenderer than they will be 
afterward. 
of March, or the Beginning of April, 


juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up out 
of the Boxes; and having prepared 
a Bed or two (according to the Quan- 


tity of Plants raited) of freſh Earth 
ina warm Situation, the Plants ſhould. 
be planted in Rows about eighteen 
Inches aſunder, and about a Foot 
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of the Ground ſhould 


- TREIT 
: tranſplanted ; therefore the Plants 
ſhould not be taken out of the Pubs, 
till you are ready to place them in 
the Ground ; for they will not bear 

lie out of the Ground any time 


carried to any Diſtance, 
proper to put them into Baſkets, to 
prevent the Earth from falling from 


CU 


ſhould be watered to 
to their Roots; and then the Surface 
he covered 
vith Mulch, to prevent the Sun and 


Wind from penetrating to the Roots 
for nothing is more 
injurious to theſe Plants, than to have 


of the Plants; 


Fibres dried when they are 


* 8 great Danger. 

Theſe Plants miy remain in the 
Beds where they are firſt tr anipla inted, 
three or four Years; during which 


time the Ground mult be conſtantly 
Kept clean from Weeds; and every. 
Spring the Earth mutt t be carefully 
dug between the Plants, 
Winch orcat Care Mould be: had not 
to difturb: their Roots, nor 


them bare, leſt the Wind and s 
ſhould injure them. When the F bon 


are about two Pect and a half, or 
three Feet high, they ſhould be tranſ- 


planted where- they are to remain: 
the time for this Work i is in Ap, wy 
in moiſt cloudy Weather. In tr king 


of the Plants up, there ſhould be as 


much Earth preſerved to their Roots 
as poliuble ; and if they are to be 
it will be 


them; for if it ſhould, there with be 


great Hazard of their growing. When 
they are planted, they mult be well 
watered to ſettle the Earth to their 
Roots; 


and ſome Mulch ſhould be 
laid upon the Ground about their 


ſon ſhould prove dry, , It will be pro- 


per to water them once or twice a 
Week, until they are thoroughly 
rooted ; after which time they will 
require no other Culture, but to 


to ſettle the Farth 


theſe Trees, 


in doing of 


to 15 5 


C 


l-cep them clear from Weeds, a+ 
dis the Ground about them ever; 
Spring: with this Management th 


Plants will make great Progreſs, and in 
a few Years will be out of any Danger 


This Sort of Cyprels will grow 
large in this Country as the commor 
Kind; and will be very proper to 11 
termix with them, either in Wilde. 


nefies, or in any other Plantations vi 
which will make an 
agreeable Diverſty; - and the Wood 
of theſe Trees wy in time der 


uſeful for many Purpoſes. 
But ſuppoſing the Timber of these 


Trees were of no Uſe, yet are the; 
lo very ornamental to Gardens, that 


no large Garden can be comple: 

vithout many of theſe Trees; aud it 
is to thele Trees that the Julia. 
Villa's owe a great Share of the; 
Beauty : tor there is no Tree ſo pic 
per to place near Buildings. Ihe p, 

amidal upright Growth of thei 


Home ches afford a pictureſque Ap- 
pearance, and do not obſtruct the 
View of the Building; and the Dark. 


green of their Leaves makes a fin! 


Contraſt with the White of the 
Building. So that, where-ever there 


are Temples or other Buildings erect- 
ed in Gardens, there is no Sort & 


Tree fo proper to place near them ©: 
theſe. In all the Landſkips of Italia, 


: Villa' S, we ſee ma any Cy preſo-t ree; 
N repreſented, which have a very agree. 


able Ffﬀect in the Picture; and the 


Trees, when rightly diſpoſed in a Ga- 


den, afford a no leſs agr ceableProſpect 
CURURU. his is the {nao 


Name for this Plant, and we know 


| of uo Hug liſb Name to it at preſent. 
| Roots, to prevent the Wind and Sun 


from drying of them ; andif the Sea- 


The Characters are; 


it hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, co. 


Hifi ing of four or more Petals, abi 


are placed in à circular Order, fri 
whoſe many-leay'd Flower-cup ari/” 


the Pointal ; which afterward be- 


"Ft omes a 6 Rar 2 triangular Frait, 


dro 
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divided into three Parts from the Top 
BZ to Bottom, containing three fleſhy 


Tre Species are; 
. CURURU can. lens enntaphylla, 


; 
5 u racemoſo rubro. Plum. Now. 


| 1 Cen. Climbing nine-leav'd Cururu, 
Vith red Fruit growing ina Bunch. 
CruruRU ſcandens peutaphylla. 


Climbing bre. 


5 pine. Aww. Gen. 
lar'd Cururu. 
3.  CURURU feandens 
| Ps 1m. Now. Cen. 
j le:yv'd Cururu. 


= Theſe Plants grow . 
q the Iſland of Jamaico, at La Ve 
1 12 and ſeveral other 

» America; where they climb up: Trees, 
zuſhes, or 
> whateyer grows near them. The 


Parts of 
and ramble over Hedges, 


rt. which is the largeſt Plant of 


© Growth, will many times climb up 


? hve-and-twenty, or thirty Feet 


I high ; ; the other two ſeldom gro-) 
above ſixteen or eighteen Feet high. 


Theſe Plants are preſerved in cu— 


rious Botanic Gardens for the ſake of 


© Variety, but there is no great Beauty 


in them. They may be propagated. 


by ſowing of their Seeds on a Hot- 
bed early in the Spring, and when 


the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
4 be each tranſplanted intoa ſmall Half. 
penny Pot, filled with light freſh 
2 Larth, and then plunged into a mo- 


C erate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 


ſerving to ſhade them until they have 

* aaken Root; ; after which time they 

mould have a large Share of freſh 

; 1 Air admitted to them in warm Wea-_ 
1 


ther, and mult be frequently refreſhed 
with Water. 


ore: in this Bed they may remain 


- avbich are faſtened to the Seed- 


© c fel by (7 fer (7 "er {ed Filament. 


triphy VIA | 
 Clunhang. threce- 


their Roots, 


9 When the Plants have 
4 | filled theſe Pots with their Roots, 
J they ſhould be ſhifted into others of 
a larger Size, and plunged into che 

Hot- bed again, treating them as be- 


Den — (provided there is room 


CY 


for them under the Glaſs without be- 


ing preilec) ; ; then they mult be re- 
moved into the Bark- ſtove, and 


placed toward the Back ſide of the 
| Bed; where if they are ſupported 


by a Trellace, they will climb 


up to a great Height, and produce 


Flowers. In Winter theſe Plants 
ſhould have a temperate Heat, and 
mut be often refreſhed with W ater. 
5 ee 'The (Quince- -tre 
he Sheet 
V mw ES Are; 


| . CypoNITA 2 1 C1 Aue 7 

; 4 22 
ee with oblon 7 fmooth ſweet F ruit, 
2 Whic 3 are catab!e. 95 
;"CYDON! 75 rn Pr ablongo minor: 
(Quince- 

tree with leſſer blots downy I ruit, 


Tourn. The ( Wince— 


Tour. 


1 % 1902 2 


which are not catable. 


2. CTDONLIA anouſtifolia onde: 
[he common Quince- 


* 15. Ty HTM. 
ce, With narrow Icaves. 


'hete three Sorts may be culti- 


ate] in the ſme manner as the com- 
mon Sorts, and are equally hardy ; 1 
ſo that I ſhall not repeat it in this 


Place, but ſhall only obſerve, that it 


is the beſt way to propagate them 
either by C 


out a great Number of Suckers from 
which renders them 
very un PERO: 
CY'T 18088, 

foil. . 


The Species omitted in the former 


Volume, are; 


| Er TISUS f olabri 75 fol ils „ fubre- | 
3 pediculis breviſſimis. C. B. P. 
_ Round-leav'd ſmooth Baſe- tree Tre- 
This is 
the Nurſery Gar- 
deners, under the Title of Otiſus 


foil, with ſhort Footſtalks. 
common, ſold by 


ſecuudus 'S Laſii. 


2. Cyr15Us hir/utus. JB. Hairy 


 Baſe- tree Treo. 


'5 ON red! in the former 


Cuttings or Javers; for 
thoſe w hich are propagated from 
Suckers, will always continue to fend 


The Baſe-t tree Tre- 


= 3 23. Erri⸗ 


7 


1 a ee —— — 


—— 


—cwc „„ ** 
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5 wilhf 7s, Tourn. 


© giore. 

Ws refoll. with a longer gr I 
'6. Cxrisus hirſatus, fore luteo 

purpura ſteute. . B. P. Hairy Baſe- 


tree I refo1l, with a purpliſh yellow 


foribus glomeratis. | 

Spaniſh Baſe-tree Trefoil, with glo- 
merated Flowers. . 

di CYTISUS Luftanicus, Ps 
8 felits, floribus in foliorum alis. Journ. 


Portugal Baſe-tree Trefoil, 


ing at the Wings of the Leaves. 
= 15. Cyrisus Luſitanicits, foliis 


CT 
3. CYTISUS ſpinaſus. II. 3 Prickly 


| base. tree Trefoil. 


1 -CYT18vus Monſpeluſa: u, 5 

ulio, feliquis dense  congeſtts 8 
Bale-tree Jreſoil of 
Montpelier, with Medic-leaves, and 


hairy Pods, growing in Bunches. 


f/iliqud lon- 
Houry Baſe- tree 


. CyT1sUs mmcanis, 


3 


Flower. 
5 rns hie vis dis. ES, P. 
Smooth green Baſe- tree 'I'refoil. 

8. CyT15vs foliis incanis ang uſtis, 
graſs complicatis. C. B. P. Baſe troc 
'Frefoil, with narrow ho; ry Leaves: 

9. CYT1sUs humilis argenteus an- 


eufbifolius. Journ. Silve ry dv arf Baſe- 
tree Trefoil, with nat row Leaves, 

10. Cyrisus glatinoſus, cmnium 
inimus. 


Tourn. 


= tree T refoil. 


The leaſt clammy 


. Cyr15us argentens Iinifolins, | 


16 ferne e ee Torrn. Silver 


flax- leav'd Baſe-trec Trefoil, of the - 
Stechades Iſlands. 


I2.CYTISUS Hi ponicus pr acerior, 
anagyridis folio, floribus glomeratis. 


Journ. Taller Span Bale: tree 


| Trefoil, with an anagyris Leaf, and 


glomerated Flowers. 
13. Cyrisus Hiſpænicus hum: lor, 
Tourn. 


with a 
Medic-leaf, and the EI grow- 


minimis argenteis, parvo flore albo, 
Tourn. 


16. CYTISUs abacus, folits 


faci ic triſolii pr atenſis. 


Lower 


Portugal Baie-tree Trefoil, 
with the leaſt filvery Leaves, and a 
:  Imall white Flower. 


exiguis, magno flore, filiquis latis i: 
tamentuſis. Tourn, Portugal Bate. 
tree Trefoil, with ſmall Leaves, 3 


large Flower, and broad woolly Pod. 


17. CYT1sUs ſpinoſus, filiqud vl. 
loſe i incana. Journ. Cor. PricklyB: ale 
tree Trefoil, with white hairy Pods, 
| 18, CYT1SUs JpinoſusC; *Cf1CUS filigua 


willis denſe imis long (}fimis S ncani; 


obdu28. Toarn, Cor. Prickly Bnie-tre: 
Trefoil of Crete, with Pods covered 
with a thick long hoary Down. 
19. CYT1SUS 
hum fuſus. Tourn. 


Cor. The leaf 


Na low Faitern Baſe-tree Trefoil. 
20. Cyrisus orientalis hum Fuſat, 
fare agnus ex ltuten prerpura}, cents, 


2 „7. Low Haltern Baſe-tree 


Tout * 


Trefoil, w. ith a large purphith 3 yellos 
Flower. 


21::Cy risus or Soak him? Fuſe, 
Tour. Co 
Low Haſtern Baſe-tree Trefoil, with 
ao "pp carance of Meadow I refoil. 
Ws JF Tisus foliis argent, 
I. No Itin. Silvery Baſe-tree Ire. 


ry foil of Sir George Wheeler. 


23. CyYT15SUs orientalis, medicr | 


fulits ee S ellis, flore Hawe. 


ſceute. Turn. Cor. Eaſtern Baic. 


tree Trefoil, with hoary and hairy ; 


Leaves, and a yellowiſh Flower. 
24. CYTISUS ortental:s latifolt:: 
ſubtus incanus. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern 
Baſe-tree Tref foil, with broad Leaves, 
which are hoary whderneath, 
25. CYTi5us Africanus argente PTA 


Aore atro-pu pureo. Oladenl. Silvet ery 


_ African Baſe-tree Trefoil, 


dark purple Flower. 


26. Cyrisus Africanus hirſuti: | 


anguſtifolius. Oldenl. Hairy Afrt- 


can Baſe-tree Trefoil, with Narrows 


Leaves. | 
2; Cyvrisus Hutricdinths Her 5 
foribus lutets ad alas naſcentibui. 
Plum. Cat. | Prickly American Balc- 
tree Treſoil, with yellow Flowers 
growing : at the Wings of the "Gr 
28 E11 
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22. CyTisus Americanus frute- 
d /ericeas. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 
lx American Baſe-tree Trefoil. 
29. Cyrisus Americanus arbore- 


ſcors, fruttu eduli albs. Plum. Cat. 


American tree-like Baſe-tree Trefoil, 
with a white. eatable Fruit, com- 


monly called the Pigeon Pea in /e- 


„ca. 


the Nurſeries about London ; whicre 


it is fold with other lowering Shrubs, 


to intermix in planting Wilderness 


Quarters. This may be eaſily pro- 


pavated by the Seeds, which it pro- 


duces every Year in great Plenty; 


which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of 
light Earth in March, and a little 
Earth tfted over the Sceds, fo as to 


cover them about halt an Inch. In 


the Beginning of May the Plants will 
begin to appear, when rhey ſhould 


be carefully cleared from Weeds, and 


In very dry Weather. they muſt be 
refreſhed with Water. In this Bed 


the Plants may remain till the follow- 


ing Spring, always obſcrving to keep 


them clear from Weeds; which, if 


{uttered to over-bear the Plants while 
young, will either totally deſtroy 
them, or very much retard thcir 
Growth. The Spring following they 
may be tranſplanted out into Beds of 
freh Earth the Beginning of March, 


placing them about a Foot aſunder; 


being careful that the Plants are not 
kept above Ground, but planted as 


ſoon as they are taken up; otherwiſe 


the Fibres of the Roots will ſoon dry, 


which is very prejudicial to young 
Plants. In theſe Beds they may re- 
main two Years; after which time 
they ſhould either be planted out 


where they are to remain, or elſe 


2 tranſplanted into a Nurſery, placing 
them in Rows three Feet aſunder, 
and eighteen Inches Diſtance in the 
Rows; where they may continue un- 


til the Ground is ready where they 


The firſt Sort is very common in 


are deſigned to remain. This Plant 
. 5 . 7 

is very hardy, and will form a hand- 
ſome Shrub about five or ſix Feet 
high, and is very proper to place 


amongſt flowering Shrubs of the 
{:me Growth. | 
in June, and the Seeds are ripe in 


It flowers plentifully 


Aupuſt VVV 
Ihe ſecond, third and fourth 


Sorts, are ſomewhat tenderer thanthe 
former, and will not abide the open 


Airin England m ſevere Winters. 
Theſe may be all propagated by 


ſowing of their Sceds on a moderate 


Hot-bed in the Spring; and when 


the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted cach into a ſeparate. 
Ilalf-penny Pot, filled with freſh. 
Harth, and plunged in a moderate 
Hot-bed, obſerving to water and 


ſhde them until they take Root; 


after which they mult be inured to 


the open Air by Degrees; and in 


Time, the Pots ſhould be removed and 
placedabreadinaSituation where they 
may be detended from ſtrong Winds, 
Where they may remain until the 
middle of 0.2,bcr 3 when they ſhould 


be removed either into an airy Green- 


houſe, or placed under a common 


Ilot-bed Frame; where they ſhould 
have as much free Air as poſſible in 


Winter, for they only require to be 
defended from hard Froſts; and if 
they have not much Air, they will 
draw very weak, and become tender 
and unhghtly. Theſe Plants ſhould 

be removed into larger Pots the 
Spring following; and ſo from Year 
to Year, as they increaſe in Size, 
they ſhould have larger Pots; in 
Summer they mult be kept as long 
abroad as the Seaſon will permit, and 


in Winter ſhould have as much Air 


as poſſible in mild Weather ; with 


which Management they will thrive, 


and produce great Plenty of Flowers. 
When theſe Plants are become woody, 


they may be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
e 3 N and 
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þ | in Pots: 4 
keep one Plant of cach ind in Pots, 
becauſe a ver 
deſtroy thoſe which lin and abroad ; 2 and 


theſe, are ſome of 


CY 


and planted in the open Air in a 


warm Situation, where they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win— 
ters very well, and flower and Pro- 


duce ripe Seeds . ry. Year, much 
better than thoſe which are confined 
but it will be Propet r to 


» ſevere Winter may 


their Kinds may be joit, unless there 
is one of each Kind proſerved | by 
ſheltering of them in Winter. 
The thirteen Sorts net following 
them: 
tender than the four. all mentioned; ; 
ſo that there will be a Neceſſity 
of preſe erving ſome Of them in Pots, 


ire 


that they may be ſlieltered in Wm 


ter. All theſe Sorts may be propa 


Lated in the fame manner as the 
forine | | | 


The eighteenth, 11 nete“ oh U. tw en- 
tieth, twenty. Hit, (Wenty tecond, 


twenty -thirdand tw enty jourth Sorts, 


are leſ common the the former, 
theſe grow in the Iands of the 4 
chipelago, from whence their Seous 
may be procured. „ idee . Seas 
ſhould be fown in the Spring, on : 
very moderate Ilot bed; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be now Uy traniplanted, each into © 
ſeparate ſmall Pot „filled with freth 
light | Farth; then place them where 


— 


they may be ſheltered from the Sun 
until they have taken new Roots ; 
after which they may be removed 
into a warm Situation, where they 
may be defended from ſtrong Winds, 
obſerving to water them conſtantly in 
dry Weather. In Winter theſe Plants 
ſhould be placed under à Hot. bed 
Frame, where they may be ſheltered 
from Froſt, but they thould be every 
Day expoſed to the open Air in mild 


Weather; for they are hardy enough 
to bear the open Air of this Country, 


except n buy cold Weather; ; and if 


pr Contantly preſery ed in Pots, and re. 
moved inte the Green-houſe in Vn. 


will ſhoot very weak, and Deco i 


as when they are expoled to Air 2 
e de poſitble in mild Weather. | 


as the Earth may require. Wh: 
the Plants are come up two Inch: 
high, they ſhould be carefully tran! 
planted, each into a ſeparate fm. 


CY 


they are keyt too render they v. 
dray, up very v ak, ſo tha 
not produce their F 150 ers. 
The following Spring, ſeine ct 
theſe Plants mould be ſhaker Out of 
the Pots, and planted in a Warm 
Sit ation in the full Ground; where 
they will thrive very well, and pro- 
duce their Flowers e 51% e 
ſome en wi perfect their Seed: 
but it will be proper to preſerve 1 ; 
Plant or two of each Kind in Pot, 


they y WII 


cauſe thoſe abroad may be dene 
by ſerere Froſt. I. hele Plants mal 
a ine Diverſity amongſt "IRR 


Shrubs. of © raddling "Grou th; v 


thit they deſerve a Place in exciy 
gocd Gaiden, | | 7 
Ihe tO 47 
tensterer than either of the foriner; 
theſe will not bear the open ir 6 


Y 


our Country in Winter; but mul b. 


ter, where d. hey ſhould be place! 0 
55 to enjoy as much free Air as pe 5 
15 le in mild Weather; - Othe wife! 1 


unſightly; nor will they provu. 
their Flowers in near ſo great Pen! 


Theſe Sorts are propagite 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown c 
in the Spring, in Pots filled 1: 
light freth Farth, which ſhould 5: 
Plunges into a a Hot-bed of Tanne 
Bark, obſerving to water them gent 


Pot, w hich ſhould be plunged into « 
mederate Hot- "008 "| oblerving to 
ſcreen them from the Sun untl 
they have a new Roots; tic: 


which time the Glaſſes of the klo: 


bed ſhould. be raiſcd every Day, * 


a RO 


that may be ſheltered in Winter; b. 2 
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acmit freſh Air to the Plants; and 
they mult be duly watered three or 
{ur times a Week in warm Wea- 


ther. By the Beginning of Jane, 


theſe Plants will have acquired ſome 
strength; then they ſhould be in- 
ured to bear the open Air by De- 


= orces ; and toward the End of June, 


i: the Seaſon proves warm, the Plants 


ſuould be removed out of the Hot bed, 
and placed in a warm Situation, where 
they may remain until Ober; when 

they muſt be removed into Shelter, 
heing them near the Windows of 


the Green-houſe, that they may en- 
oy a large Share of Air. During 


the Winter, theſe Plants muſt be 


frequently watered ; but they muſt 
not have too much given them at a 
time, leſt it rot the Fibres of their 


Roots. In Summer they mult be ex- 


poſed again, with other Exotic Plants, 
in a theltered Situation, where they 
may be defended from ſtrong Winds; 
and as the Plants increaſe in Size, 
they mult be put into larger Pots; 


but they muſt not be allowed Pots 
10% large, for in theſe they will not 


thrive. CR En 
Ihe twenty-ſeventh and twent y- 
eighth Sorts are yet more tender than 


the laſt-mentioncd; thefe being Na- 


tits of the warm Parts of America, 
will not live in this Climate, wilcts 
they are preſerved in the warmeil 
Stoves. They are propagated by 


veeds, Which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with 


rich light Earth, and plunged 


into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. 
When the Plants are come up about 


three Inches high, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot, 


warm Weather, the Glaſſes of the 


| Het-bed ſho uld be raiſed every Day 


into the Bark-bed; where if they 


Cc Y 


to admit freſh Air, in proportion ta 


the Warmthof the Scaſon; and they 


muſt be trequently Kateréed in hot 
Weather. Theſe Plant, may remain 


in the Hot-bed during the Summer 
Scalon, but in Autumn they muit be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged 


are duly watered, and the Stove 
kept to a temperate Heat, they will 


thrive execeding well. They will 
not live in the open Air in this 
Country at any Scaſon of the Year; 


wherefore they thould always remain 
in the Stove, being carctul to admit 


freſh Air to the Plants in warm 


Weather, by opening che Glaſles of 


the Stove ; and as the Plants advance, 
they thould be removed into larger 


Pots : with this Management, they 


will continue many Years, and pro- 
duce their Flowers, Which will 
afford an agreeable Varicty amonylt 
other Plants of the ſaine Country. 
The twenty-ninth Sort is pre- 
ſerved as 2 Curioſity in Europe, but 


in the Ve- Indies it is frequently 
planted by the Sides of Alleys in 
Gardens, to form a Hedge, where. 
it will laſt many Years without 
decaying, and will thrive on barren 
Land, Which has been worn out, 
where ſcarcely any other Plant will 
proſper. It produces great Quantitics 
of Fruit, which are ſometimes eaten. 


bo the Inhabitants; but their chief 


Uſe is to feed Pigeons, from whence 
this Plant had its Name. The 


Branches, with the ripe Peale and 


Leaves, are given to Hogs, Horſes, 


and mo!t other Cattle, which fattens 


them very much. 


ach tr: In Englund it is preſerved by ſome 
hiled with light freſh Earth, and curious Perſons in the Stove, being 
plunged again into the Hot-bed, ob- 
ierving to ſhade them until they 
| have taken Root again; then in 


too tender to live through the Win- 
ter in this Climate without artificial 
Warmth. hs Plant may be pro- 


pagated by {owing of the Seeds on a 


Hot-bed carly in the Spring; and 
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when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
Half-penny Pot, filled with freſh 


light Earth, and plunged into a Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them until they have taken 


Root; after which tüme they ſhould 


have a large Share of, freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them in wurm Weather, 


and mutt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water: 


ing them as before: 


92925 A. 


D A 
LALECHAMPI A. 


Tous Plant was fo ade by 


Father Plumier, 


in Honour to the 
Memory of Jacobus Dalechamp, auhg 
nvas a curious Botaniſt. 

The Chaoraders are; 


It hath Male and Female Floabers | 
on the ſame Plant, <vhich are con- 
tained in a many-leav'd prickly Cup 3 
the Female Fliawer J, avith the Em 
 bryo's, have tavo tr ifd Leaves; ; the 
Male Floauers conſiſt of a great Num- 


ber of Stamina, which are laded 


with Farina : the Embryo after ward 


becomes a Fruit, evhich is divided 


into three Par 855 each conlaining ; one 


_ roundyh Seed. 


Cup. 


D A 
We have but one Sort of this Plant, 
which is | 
DaLzcHameia auen, 7 
feliis, frudtu tricocco glabro, colic 


hiſpido. Honſt. Climbing Dalecham, 
pia, with Leaves like Hops, a ſmooth 
three -· ſceded Fruit, and a Prick) 


This Plant is a Native of the 


warm Parts of America; it was dit. 
when the Plants have filled 


theſe Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be ſhifted into larger, and 
plunged into the Hot- bed again, treat- 
in this Bed they 
may remain till they are too tall to 
fand under the Glaſſes, when they 
thould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bar!:-bed; where 
during the Winter Seaſon they ſhould 
have a moderate Heat, and be fre- 
quently watered. The Spring fol- 
lowing they will produce Flowers, 
and if they are preſerved in the Stove, 
will perſcct their F ruit in Summer. 


covered by Father Plumier in Nas 


binico; but either he has miſtaken i; 
his Deſcription of the Fruit, or hi. 
Lind is different from that Which 


the late Dr. Houſtoun obſerved in ſe. 
veral Places in the Spaniſh W'/. 
Indies; ; for Father Plumier deſcribe; 
the Fruit to be prickly, in the Sor: 
which he ſaw ; whereas that of I): 
Houſtoun has imooth F ruit incloſed in 
a prickly Cup. _ 

Thais Plant is vropagared by Goods 


which muſt be ſown early in th: 
Spring on a Hot-bed ; and when tie 
Plants are come up three Inches hig, 

they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, 


, 05 Q 2 


each into a ſeparate {mall Pot, filled 


with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanne 


Bark, being careful to ſcreen then 


from the Sun, until they have taken 


new Root; 8 which time, the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed every Day, in proportion to 
the Heat of the Weather, to admit 
freſh Air to the Plants: 


ſhould be removed into larger Pots, 


and placed in the Bark-bed in the 
Stove ; where they muſt be ſupported | 


either with Stakes, or a 'Trellace, 
round which they will twine, and 


riſe to the Height of eight or ten 
. | 


'Theſe Plants muſt be Pere con- 


Rantly 1 in the Stove, for they are 100 


tende! 


eee ———— 


they mult 
alſo be frequently watered, for the! 
naturally grow in moiſt Places. W hen 
the Plants have grown ſo large as to 
fill theſe Pots with their Roots, they 


Plant; 


| lupuli 

| calice 
echam: 
(mooth 


iel 
3 ck!) 


of the 
vas Gf. 
1 Mov. 
Ren in 
or hi. 


Which 


Jin ſe. 
IH 62 
eſcribe, 
he Sort 
of De. 
loſed in 


7 Seeds, 


in the 


hen the 
es high, 
planted, 
t, filled 
d then 
Tanner 
n them 
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ould be 
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admit 


y mult 
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er Pots, 


in the 


pported | 


"rellace, 
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or ten 
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tender to bear the open Air in this 


Country, even in the Summer Sea- 
ſon. Therefore they ſhould be 
placed with Conwoluulys's, and other 


twining Plants, near the Wck of the 


Stove, where ſhould be made an 
Eſpalier to ſupport them; in which 
Situation they will thrive, and pro 
duce their Flowers, and Frome: 


Country. But in order to this, they 


* ſhould have a large Share of free 


F Fs * Ko 
% N 3 
e 5 


2 Leaves, 


Air in warm Weather, by drawing 


= down the upper Glaſſes of the Stove 
but in Winter the Stove ſhould be 
2 kept to a temperate Heat, or rather 
higher. 
= quire a large Share of Water, but in 
Winter it ſhould be given to them 
in leſs Quantities, but muſt be fre— 
> quently repeated. Theſe Plants do 
not continue above two or three 
ears; ſo that young Plants ſhould 
be raiſed in order to preſerve the ü 


Kind. 


In Summer they will re- 


DAM. \SONIUM, 
EW ater: plantain. 
The CHaracte, *$ Arc z 
It hath a Flixver compoſed of” bre ee 


larly, gy expand in form of a 


= Roje ; out of the Flaxwer-cup riſes 


r n 
C 


: = headed Water-plantain. 


© maximum, 
Y . de ſcente, 
4 Greatelt American Water: plantain, 
with a Plantain-le eaf. 
Flower, and a globular Fruit, 


31S 
* 


Il he hiſt of theſe Plants is 
ire of England; 


; x monly 1 in ſt anding Waters, Which are | 


+ 


» the Pointal, cuhich afterward be- 
comes à ſtar ſhaped F. uit, with many 


W 

W K 40. 
- The : Spect tet are; 

. Dawmasoxius 1 fellatum. Lugd. 


4 vich are Fall of: oblong 


Daus tn 


fructu glaboſo. Plum. 


a Na- 


od very decp. It! is ſometimes uſed 


ſtagnating Waters, and other ſwampy 
will perfect their Sceds in this 


andre equires a Bog to make it thrive. 
But as it is a Plant of no great Beauty 


Or Uſe, fo. it is not Worth the 0 
Trouble of PROTO” in this | 
| Country. | 


Es bus. C. 


| Gora” -wort, with rough Leaves. 
Star headed 


ai are placed orbicu-- 


 Americanun 


plantoginis folio, flore 


a yellowiſh 
_ planted out in the like Soil and Si- 


It eros com 


from Weeds: 


DKE 

in Medicine, but never cultivated in 
Gardens; therefore muſt be gathered 
for Ute in the Places of its Growth. 
The ſecond Sort grows in Ja- 
maica, Barbadves, and ſeveral other 
Places in the warm Parts of Amc- 
rica, Where it is generally found in 


Places; ſo that it would be difficult 
to preſerve this Plant in Ergland ; | 
for it will not live in the open Air, = | 


DENT ARIA, N 

Ihe Species omitted in the former 
V NEE, are 3 

DuxTARIA pentaphythe, foliis | 

B. P. Faive-leav'd 
'Tooth-wort, with ſoft Leaves. 

* DENTARLIA 1 foliis OE 
afperrs. G. B. P. -Hiveleav'd 


. DExXTARIA heptaphylls bacci- 
1 . Seven— leav d berry fo” 
bearing Tooth-wort. 

DEN TARIA 8 5 B. P. , 
Thre ee-leay'd Tooth-wort. | 

6. DENTARIA emeaphyllos, Mon- | 
tis Aurel. H. R. Par. Nine- leav'd 
Tooth-wort of Mount POr. | 

Theſe Plants grow on the Moun— 
tains in Italy, a in the Woods of 
Auſtria, and at preſent are very rare 


in the En7/;h Gardens. "Theſe Plants 1 
are propagated by Seeds, or parting _ | | 
of their Roots; the Sceds ſhould _ wh 


be ſown in the Autumn, ſoon after _ | 

they are ripe, in a light ſandy Soil, 1 
and a ſhady Situation; in the Spring = 
the Plants may be taken up where 


they grow too cloſe, and tranſ- 


tuation ; where, after they have 
taken Root, they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear 
the ſecond Year they | 

wil 
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 Michaelmas, 


Plants a 
Wilderneſſes, 
Trees; ſor their natural Places of 
Growth are in 
Sides of Ban, under cloſe Cover 
of Trees | 


| fo named by Dr. 


Vong li 75 fro 1 Ar ADIA 4 
* Euęliſn Name for 


1 
i prod uc Flowers, and puns 
will perfect their Seeds. 


Ihe beſt Seaſon for taking up the 
old Roots to tranſplant them, is at 


when the Leaves are 

decayed; at which time they may 

be parted to increaſe them. Theſe 

re proper to plant in dry 
1 

under the Shade of 


Woods, and on the 
DENT II, ARIA. 


nella. 
DIL RV ILLA. 


Vide F 154 
[This Plant guss 


ir, Ditrviiik a Surgeon, ac 
Ie has Ve 
+. / 5 
i Plant. 
=] 'the CEHardciers-arc 3: 
It hath a Plawer conſiftins of me 
5 . va j * 
Leaf, auhich is tubuluus, and di- 
Tiles 7410 fue Pants the Ovary, 


evhich crowns the Pointal, is pro- 
Acc from the Centre of the tavo-. 
_teav'd Calyx ; and after the Flauer 
75 peitfe 4, it becomes a e at- 


Fru: 1 led into four Cells, which 
re {tt ed ith ſmall Seeds. 
We have but one Species of this 


. Plant at preiens in 5 ohe; Which 


18, 


Dikz vil Acadienſis frat: 0, 


15 are lutes. Acad. Rep: Scien. Shrub- 


8 


„ Diervilla of f Acadia, with a vel- 


toy Flower. -- 
I'his is a very low Shrub, 4 


riſing to the Ticight of three Feet in 
Ens land; but is v ery ſubject to ſprend 
| at the Root, and become buſhy. The 
- Flowers are ſmall, and produced 
ſpa arſcdly on the Branches, ſo that 


it doch not make any good Appear- 


ance in a Garden ; but as it 15 pretty 
hardy, it ma V be admitted as an 


Under Shrub, to fill up Vacancies 
Wailderneis Quarters, where it will 
2 add to the Vurrer y. It is caſily pro- 


Tournefort, from. 


tained orvicular — 
borde Fee 4 


1 


pagated from Suckers, which it ge 
nerally produces in great Plenty from 


the Root, or by laving down the 


Branches. It requires. a Soil not 
too hot and dry, nor over-wet, but 
of a middling Nature. 

DIOSCOREA. [Trzs Plant wa; 
fo named by Father Plumier, fro": 
Pebactus Dioscokibks, a fans: 
Ph 9 ee ian.] 
Nice for i Plant. 

The Characters © are; 3 
It hath a ſpreading bell Hau 


Flower, canſiſtiug of one Len, æobic! 
- 2s divided of th: 


Extrem ty into e 
vera Parts ; from evhoſe Cup ari/c; 
the Pointe} ich afterward be. 
Comes a tr zangutar Fruit, 


auhich a: t 
TBE Species are; 


DioscokkA ſcandens, Au. 
3 fruftu racemoſo. Piu. Ne 


Gen. Climbing Dioſcorea, with 


Black- briony- leaves, and the Fry 
growing in Cluſters. | 

2. DioscortEa ſeandens, flu 
haflato, 2 actu- racemoſo. Heul. 
Climbing Dioſcorea, with a ſpear- 
ſhap'd Leaf, and cluitered Fruit. 

3. DrioscoRta ſcandens, feli 


ſabrotun do acumi nato, fr UE race- 


109. Houft. Climbing Dioſcorez, 


with a roundiſh Leaf ending in 1 7 
Point, and cluſtered Fruit. 
Theſe Plants, all of them, grow 
wild in America ; - the firſt and third 
| Sorts were found in great Plenty in 


the woody Parts of Jamaica, by the 


late Dr. Houfprun ; > but the ſecon? 
Sort he found at Carthagena, from 
whence he ſent Seeds of this Plant to 
England. They generally grov! un. 


der Trees or Hedges, 11 twiſt up 


the Stems of whatever Plants go. 
near them. 


In Europe theſe Plants are pre. 


| ſerved 1 in ſome curious Botanic (Car- 


dens; 


We have no Logic 


Ai vid 4 
711 th, CO 5 els, 13! which Are con 
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ne, for V ariety ; but they have no 
great Beauty, therefore arc 
aamitted into other er They 
may be propagated by ſov- g of their 
Seeds. on a Hot- bed arty in the 
Sp1 ring 3 and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be cach tranſ- 
planted into a ſmall Pot, filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
1 Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 

ſerving to water and ſhade them until 


they have taken new Root; after 


which time, they ſhould have a large 


| Shave of freih Air admitted to them 
in warm Wether, and mult be fre— 


In this Bed the. 


quently watered. 
remain til! Autumn, 
„hen they ſhould be removed into 
the Bark-ftoy e, and plunged into the 


Tan, ut der the other Mes for 


thele dic to the Root every Wi mer 
and riſe again in the. Spr ing; fo 

that the Roots mult not be over- 
watered, when the Plant is quite 
deciyed to the Ground. Theſe Roots 


vill abide ſeveral Years, provided : 
they are thus managed, and in 


three ha after {ow! ing will flower 
in Engl land 


DOD AR” la. 
fo named by Dr. Tournefort, from 


2 eur Donarr, a Member af the 
Ae "deny of Sciences at Pa aris.] We 


have ng Erglith 
Plant. 

N (bar acre; rare; 

TW hath per *Janated : 
Flo oxer, hey 4 of 61” Leaf, ha- 


Name 25 this 


wins u 4¹0/ inet 7: iþ5 : - the I” Lip 5 


divided 


rs bia, and the under on t 


into three Parts; from c bj Calyx . 
ariſe; the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 


in the hinder Part of the Flower, 
and afterward become; a and 
Fruit, divided into two Cells, which 
are filled with Jmall Se eds. 

The Species are 


| Dovakila orientalis, fore 


{eldom 


Weather 


[This Plant S 


Ell tubuls us | 


D O 


purpuraſcente. 
mn” with a purpliſh Flower. 
DcDaRTia Gellidis folio, flare 
= icato. Dodartia with a Daizy- 
leaf, Ind white F lowers g growing in 


a Spike. 


Theſe Plants may be propagrted 


by Wing their Seeds on a Bed ci 
freſh Earth in the Spring; and 


when the Plants are come up an Inch 
high, they ſhoald be tranſpla nted, 


ſome into ſmall Pots, and the others | 
into warm Borders {for they require 
thoſe | 
- which are planted i in Pots, ſhould be 
placed under a Hot-bed Frame in 


ſome Prorection in Winter): 


Winter, where they may be covered 


in froſty Weather; but in mild 
they ſhould have as much | 


tree Air as poſſible ; - otherwile they 


will draw up very: weak, and their 
o Stems will rot off at Bottom in the 
'F he ſecond Year after fow- _ 
ing, theſe Plants will flower, and 
ripen their Seeds, and very often decay | 
ſoon after; though, if the Plants are 
very ſound, they will ſometimes re- 
main three « or iour Years. | 


DORSTENIA. [This Plant au 


Spring. 


ſo named by Father Plumier, from 


Dy. Doriten, 4 German Phyſician, 


avhy publiſhed 25 2 Hiſtory of Plants in 
Folio). Contrayerva. 
i The Coaraters are 3 
It bath a thick firſhy Placenta, 


die ts at, AN: { /ituated vertically; 


Upon Ct, Hic! e 2 aced many apetalous | 
which are etc ceed: 2 by 
4 ds, Jon what [ike theſe - 


Flat WES, 
roundijl & 
of en uc Ae. 

The Secies are; 

Dogs rENIA dentarie radice, 
blanc felis, placentd wwvali. Houſt. 
Contrayerva with a 
Root, Cow-parſnip-leaf, . 
oval Placenta. 


felis Pinus laciniato, placenta qua- 


5 Ker | 


Teurs:. Cer. Lauffer 


tosth- Wort 
and an 


2. DoRSTENIA dentariæ radice, 


* a — IO 
2 _—_—— 7 


2 — 
* A . 


! 
| 


' 
1 
: 
1 


» 1 
—— —— — res th 


drangulari 2 


Contrayerva with a 


pechy. 


5 Plant | 


D O 


Houſt. 
tücth-wort 


Root, leſs jagged Leaf, and a qua- 


undulata. 


drangular undulated Placenta. 


3. DorsTEN1A ſphondylii folio 
ſerrato, placenta quadrangulari, ra- 
dice deutariæ. Contrayerva with a 


tooth-wort Root, ſawed Cow-parſ- 
_ nip-leaf, and a quzdrangula ar Pla- 
centa. 


The firſt of theſe Plants was dice | 


covered by my late ingenious Friend 


O 


Dr. IW. illiam Houſloun, near Old Vera 
Cruz in New Spain. "The ſecond 


was found by the ſame Gentleman, 
on the rocky Grounds about Cam- 
The third Sort was found in 
great Plenty in the Iſland of Tobago, 
by Mr. Robert Millar, 
But the Roots of all theſe Species 
are indifferently brought over and 


| uſed in Medicine, and for Dying. 


Surgeon. 


Theſe Plants are at preſent very 


rare in Europe, nor was it known 
what the Plant 


was whoſe Roots 
were imported, and had been long 
uſed in Medicine in Eugaud, unti! 


the late Dr. Houftou: intormed us; 
for although Father Plumier 


diſcovered one Species or this Plant, 
and given the Name of Daiſtenia to 
the Genus, yet he ſcems not to have 
known, that the Controyerva 
the Root of that Plant.“ 


It will be Gifticult to obtain theſe 
becauſe the Sceds ire ſeldom 


40- be found good; nor will they 


grow, if they are kept long out of 
ſo that the only ſure. 
Method to obtain them, 


the Ground ; 
is to have 
the Roots taken up at the time 
when their Leaves begin to decay, 


and planted pretty cloſe in Boxes OP 


Harth, which may be brought very 
fate to Eg land, provided they are 
preſerved from Salt Mater, and are 


not over-watered with freſh Water 


in their Paſſage; when the Plants 
arrive, they ſhould be traniplanted 


 Homour 
An eminent Phyſician at London. 


Segments; 


had 


Was 


DO 
each into a ſeparate Pot, filled with 
freſh Earth, 81 plunged into the 


Bark- dove which ſhould be kept to 
a moderate Heat, and 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water duriug the Summer Seaſon ; 
but m Winter, when the Leaves are 
decayed, it ſhould be given to them 


the Plants 


more ſparingly. 


With this Manage 


ment theſe Plants may not only be 
maintained, but may be alſo increaſed. 


by parting their Roots in the Spring, 
before the Plants Put out their 


| Leaves, Ef 


DOU GLASSIA. 

This Plant avas /o named by the 
Jats Dr. William HousTovs, in 
to Dr. James Douclass, 


The Charatters are 


t hath an anomalous Flower, can. 


fe 5 ling of one Leaf, whoſe loaber Part 


7s tubrihus, but the upper Part 15 
expanded, and. divided into five 
the Fruit, 
roundiſh, is divided into tas Parts, 
gau contain tao Seeds, 

There is but one Sort of this Plant 
at preſent known, viz. 


DousLASSIA fruteſeens 3 


Pina, 
Flouſt. 


| ſpins{a, 


liguſiri folio, fore lbs, 
Paliuro aſinis liguſty 7 folia 


fore monopetala difform!, 


 Fruttu ſicco ſubrotundo. Shan. Cat. 
Shrubby prickly Douglaſſia, 
with a privet Leaf, and a White 


Tom 
Flower. 


in the Woods and Savannas in 


maica and Barbadocs; where 10 

riſes to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet, and ſpreads into many Branches, 
at the Extremity whereof there are 


ſent forth Cluſters of white Flowers, 


which are ſucceeded by roundith, | 


Fruit. 


It may be propagated. by Seeds, 
hich muſt be obtained from the 
Countries of its Growth ; for it doth 


not 
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This Shrub grows in great mer ö 
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to them at each time; > but in Sum 


D O 

not produce Seeds in this Country: : 
this Seed mult be fown in Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a Hot-bcd of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to weter the Pots 
frequently, to keep the Earth moiſt; 
otherwiſe the Seeds will not vege- 


tate: in about a Month after 
ſowing (if the Seeds are freſh) the 


Plants will appear above Ground, 


when they mult be carefully watered 0 
three times a Week, provided the 
; and in the Day- 
time, when the Sun is warm, the 
(lailes of the Hot bed mould be 


to admit 


Bed is warm; 


raiſed a little with Stones, to 
freſh Air to the Plants, as allo to 


give Vent for the Steam of the 
Bed to paſs off: With this Manage- 


ment the Plants will be fit to tranſ- 


plant in about three Weeks or a 


Month's time after their Appearance 


above Ground; when they ſhould be 
carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
ſeparated, being cautious how you 
part their Fibres, not to tear them; 


then plant each into a ſeparate ſmall 


bot filled with light rich Earth, and 


plunge them into the Hot-bed again, 


being careful to ſhade the Plants 


until they have taken Root; after 
which time they muſt be duly 
watered, and the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed muſt be raiſed every Day, in 


proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaton, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, 
that they may increaſe in A. 


in proportion to their growing i 
Height. 
in the Mot-hed until Michaehnas 
'prov ided there is Room for them to 
Hand without. 
Glaſſes) : 
removed into the Stove, and plunged 


into the Bark bed, for the Winter 


Seaſon. In the Winter theſe Plants 
muſt be frequently watered, but 
there ſhould not be too much given 


Breyn. prod. 
Meas: 5 | 
This Plant hath been ranged 
amongſt the Foxgloves by ſeveral 
Botanic Writers 3 but tho” from the 
Shape of the Flower, 


touching of the 
then the Plants ſhould be 


mer they will require to be more 
plentifully watered. "Theſe Plants 
being Natives of warm Countries, 


will not thrive, if they are expoſed 
to the open Air in this Country; fo 
that they ſhould be conſtantly kept 
in the Stove, being careful to give 
them a large Share of Air in Sum 
mer, when the We: ther is warm. 
With this Management the Plants 
will make good Progreſs; and in 
two or three Years will begin to 
their Flowers, and will 
continue ſeveral Years to flower ; , 
but chey never produce ripe Seeds in 
this Country. | 
green throughout the Year, and will 
afford an agreeable Variety in the 
Stove, 
Wants of the fame Country. 


DRACOCEPHALON, of Je. 


pred ace 


This Plant continues 


among other tencer Exotic 


ren, a Dragon, and 1 αν a Head, 


7. e. Dragon's-head. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a labiated Flower, confilling 
of one Leaf, whoſe upper Lip 


RL Hie Af 


75 creſted, and its 3 Lis, which 


7s divided into three Segments, end in 


Chops or 'Faxws, and have the Re- 


pre eſentatiau of a Dragon” s Head : 
the Flaxer-cup wviſes the 
Pointal, fixed like a Nail on the 
hinder Part of the Flower ; and is 


out of 


ac companied by four Embryos, awbich 


became fo many Seeds, flu up in the 
. Flo wer-cu 
There it but one Species of this. | 
n Plant, Tx. 
Theſe Plants may remain 


: Ameri canum. 
American e 


1 A 105 


have ſome Affinity to that Genus; 


yet by the Flowers in Whorles round 


the Stalls, and eachFlower being ſuc- 


ceeded by four naked * it plainly 
be- 


of oc : 


— 


2 » * -< y 
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belongs to the verticillite Tribe. 


This 19 propag gated by parting of the 
Roots in the“! Spring (for it 1c} dem 
produces good Seeds in Et 8 

theſe ſhould be planted in 1 Pots, led 
with freſh rich Earth, and during 
the Summer Seaton. they ſhowd be 


a expoſed in a Place where they may 
be ſheltered from ſtrong Winds ; 22.0 
they muſt be conſtantly watered in 


dry Weather, otherwiſe they. will 
not flower itroag. In July theſe 


Plants will produce long Spike ces of 


beautiful gs. ple W and ſome- 
times in a gocd 


d Seaſon they will 
produce Secs. 


here they may be 
ſheltered ond jcvere Froſt in Win- 
ter; but in mild Weather they 


poſſible. In March theſe Plants 
may be taken out of the Franc, 
when. they ſhould be new potted, 
and the Roots parted, mcreaſe 
them 3 but this ſhoutd be oh before 
the Plants begin to. {font up. 

DR AC U NC LUS, Dragon. 

The s Sechs omitted in 1 the former 
Volumes, are; 

Ds, ACUNCU-LU< Da: au ti- 

awe pumilus, Journ. Dwarf Ca- 
nady Dragon, with three Leaves. 


2. DRACUkcu les Indicus, fo lin. 
ii fis. Journ, Jn an Drag gon, WL ih 


a trind Leaf. | | 
; P : - go + 5 
3 5 x C1 LUS II. Ae cis, Folrn 


8 


. Gy 


ith a q! une fd Leaf. 


Dracy NCU Lus Amenicauus c 
| 5 Len; e Af, laciniatis. | Tour of  Ame- 


21871 Dragon, \ 


with a Jagged C Colo- 
C5lia-leat. 


5. Dracuxcvrvs Ameri icanus. 


1 tri. i, Oauritus. Tourn. 
Climbing American Dragon with 


three Leaves, which have Ears to 
5 them. 


In Autumn theſe 
Plants die to the Ground, when the 
Pots _ ve placed under a Hot 
bed Fran 


„ Tourn....: Indian Dre Son, 


D R 

6. DRAacuxcu LUS palyphyllus majoy 

Indicus ſerctinus, immaculalo caul: 

Tourn. Greater many-leav'd late 

Indian Dragon, with an uppen 

Scale 

Dzacuxculus l FD . 

57 ll, caule aſpera ex flaw Sy 
Tiriat wariegato. Journ. Man; 


leav'd Dragon of Ceylon, with 


rough Stalk, variegated with Y allow 
| and Green. 


8. N 6 


noſus, 1 foliis, radice repent 


Tourn. Prickly Dragon of Ceyli. 


with poly pod Leaves, and. a Cree 
ing Root. 


9. Diua cv: 'CULUS 1 (5, 


cle aſpers puniceo, radice cyclam: 


Nets. Tourn it; Ameri LE "G1! Dragon, with 


a rough ſcarlet Stalk, and a Roo! 


| 7 __ of Sowbread. 
ſhould have as much free Air as 


N DRacuxculus 1 
. Journ. Climbing Ames 
ea. Pe | 1 55 

Baacunculus Leylani 160 


e caule aſero ire ſc ent, 
maculis albicantib us notato. Jour. 


_ Many-leav'd Dragon of Ceylo7, wit) 


a rough green Stalk, mark'd with 
whitiſſ Spots. 
All 6 — Sorts of Dragon are very 


tender Plants (except the Dwart 


Canady Kind); and will not live in 
this Country, unleſs they are pit. 
ſerved in the warmeſt Stoves : ta. 


feveral American Sorts. grow Nite 


rally in the Woods in Jamaica, and 


other hot Parts of America: the 


climbing Sorts twiſt themſelv round 


the Trunks of Trees, into which 


they faſten their Roots, chich are 


ſent forth from their Joints, and viſe 


to the Height ef thirty or forty 


Feet. Theſe climbir Z Sorts are | 


caſily propagated by C attings, v. hich 
being very ſucculent, 1nay be broug}' 
over to Frngland in. a Box of dr. 


| Hay, it they are packed up ſepaizcc, 
ſo as not to injure each other by the 


Moilture, 


Rios 
ente, 
u. 
With 
With 


very 
Wart 
ve in 
us 
"tx 
(W108 


and 


the 
round 


Which 


wy 2 
by the 
iſture, | 


Dx 
9 85 
538 


EE 
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DR 


NP | Moiſture, which is apt to flow out 


at the Part where they are cut oft ; 


> which may occaſion a Fermentation, 
and thereby rot the Cuttings. When 
= the Cuttings arrive, 


they ſhould be 
* planted in ſmall Pots, filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into a 


Ilot bed of Tanners Bark; bei ing 


2 very careful not to let them have. 


too much Moiſture until they have 


taken Root, leſt it rot them: When 
they have taken Root, they muſt be 


; frequently refreſhed with Water, 


0 
* 


Plants, 


but it muſt not be given to them 
in large (Wantities; ; When the Wea- 
ther is warm, 


Darh-bed in the Stove, where they 


E mult be placed near ſome ſtrong 
to which they may faſten 
: | themſelves, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive 3 for though they will ſend 
forth Roots at their Joints, * 


will faſten to the Mortar of th 


Stove, when placed againſt the W all; 
yet they will not thrive near fo well 
as againſt a rong Plant, which will 55 


afford them Nouriſhment. 


The other Sort are proj "agated by 


Of ſets from the Roots; rieſc may 


be procured from the Countries of 
their Growth, and ſliould be planted 
in Tubs of Earth about a Month 
before they are put on board the 
Slip to tranſport them. 


Theſe Pubs 
ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situation, 
until they have taken Root; but 


they ſhould not have much Water 
= given to them, leſt it rot them. In 
their Paſſage, great Care ſhould be 
had to keep them from Salt-water, 
as alſo not to let them have too 
mach Water given them; for if 
they have a little Water once or 
twice a Week at moſt, while they 


die in a hot Climate, and when they 


F ol. we 


the Glaſſes of the 
ot bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants ; 
and when they are grown pretty 
= large, they ſhould be pl: ced in the 


| Height of three, 


TATA ANT 


E L 

come into a cooler Climate, once in 
a Fortnight, 
water them; and this ſhould be done 
ſparingly, leſt it rot them; for if the 
Tops of the Plants could decay in 
their Paſſage, if the Roots are not 
rotted, they will. ſoon recov er, with 
proper Care. 

When the plants arrive, they 


ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots, filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged 


into a Hot-bed of 'Fanners Bark, 


and gently watered, until they have : 
taken good Root; after which time 
they will require to be frequently 
retrcſhed with Water; but as their 


Stems are very ſucculent, 
muͤſt not have 


for that will rot them. 


they 


be preterv od in this Country. 
Theſe Plants will rife. 


and will afford a very agreeable Va- 


riety amongſt other tender Exotic 


Plants in the Stove. 
The Dwart C and, Sort, is pretty 


hardy, ard will endire the Cold of 


our ordinary Winters in the open 


Air, provided they are planted in a 
warm Soil and Situation: 


If they 
they wall 


are planted under Trees, 


thrive much better, than when placed 
; in a more open Situs tion. | 


1 Þ 414 * 124 + + Þ 


IF. \GNUS, rfrom 7 4. an 


, Olive, and 27 v4 iter; be- 
St this Plant hath Leaves like 
thoſe of the Chaſte- tree, and. 0 F rut 


6 like 


it will be ſufficient to 


too much Moiſture, 
'Thefe Plants 
ſhould be conſtantly kept in the Stove, 
where in hot Weather they ſhould _ 
have freſh Air admitted to them; 
but in Winter they muſt be keep 
very warm, otherwiſe they cannot 


to the 
four, or five Feet, 


NN . " 
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Aus, fructu maxim. 
| Eaftern broac-leav'd Wild Olive 
with a large Fruit. 


folius, fruftu 
| ſubdulci. Tourn. G Ir 


tubal). 


the ſecond Sort 


2 


like an Olive} Oleaſter, or Wild 


Olive. 
"> Charafer: are; 
It hath a eububts Fliewe , con 


1 9g HS, wheh Cache ee 7 


Beco, « a Fruit ſhaped like an Oliwe, 


I » a Stone of the jane Por n. 
The Species are; 

t. ELAAGNUS 

Jaun. Cor. 


2. Er asus orientalis anmuſl i- 
par 9 
Olive, with narrow Leaves, and a 
imall {ſweet olive-ſhaped Fruit. 

3. ELEAGNUS oriental's angufti- 


Folius, fructu minima rotundiari & - 
Eafiern nar- 

row-leav'd Wild Olive, with a ſmall 
5 Toundiſh and acid Fruit. 


Tour 'N Cor. 


4. EL FAGNUS non pH 


Wild Olive ont 
Spines, narrow long Leaves, and a 
ſmall olive-ſtiaped Fruit. 

The firſt and third Sorts Pr. 
Tournefort obicrved growing in ſeve— 
ral Iſlands of the Archiprlage; wie 


ed Sort is found in'great Plenty 
upon the Hills in Spain, Llalr, and 
ſome Parts of Germany; the fourth 
Sort 
| Lg lich, Gardens, and hath been by 
moſt Potanic Authors mentioned ſor 
| ; tho* by comp: ring 
of them together, they appear very 
tlifferent; tor the Leaves of the 
ſecond are much ſhorter than thoſe 
of the fourth, and the Branches are 
_ beſet with ſharp Thorns berween the 
{eaves ; whereas 


is the moſt common in the 


the fourt:: 
hath no Spines on it: but where this 


0 f > 1 2 | . : ; * 
is a Native, I cannot determine, thy 
18 tound W ith the ſecond ; 


prob:.bly it vc 


SOrt in dude of che Southern 3 "arts Of 
Europe. 


| are to remain. 
Or? cental; s lat? 75. 5 


oliv gemi 


Eaſtern Wild 


Winds; for they grow very frech, 
and are very ſubje&t to be [plit 
down by the Wind, if they art too 


, foliis | 
anguſtit A long iffemis, ue par * 
_ol:zveformi. 


es an Elephint, 


dort 


2 

Thele Plants may he Propngntel 
by lying down the young | Shogi; 
in Kutti, which will take we 
in one Year, when they may he 


cut off from the old 'I'rees, ard 


either tranſplanted into a Nurſ-r: 
ſor two or three Years, to be trays! 
up, or into the Places where the. 
The beſt Seaſon f.. 
ranſplanting of theſe Trees, is in 


the latter End of February, or the 
= Beginning of March, tho' they may 
be removed at Michaelmat, pri 
vided the Roots 2 
tect them from ſevere Froſt in Wi ite 


Theſe Plants ſhould be placed s 


are mulched to 


they may be protected from f. 


i 
= 


— 
— 


much expoſed. 
Theſe Trees N grow 


eiphtcen or twenty Feet high; i 


ih FE they are intermixed with © ot 
'T'rees of the ſame Growth, m. 


Pretty Diverſity; for the Leave 
theſe Trees are of a ſilver Cole 


therefore are eaſily diſtinguiſhed ate 


Diſtance. In June theſe Trees pred 
great Quantities of ſmall yeily\ fi 


Flowers of a very ſtrong Scent, 
ſometimes. they produce Fruit 1 
Envland. 
ELEPHANTOPUS. [Of EA. 
and ws à Fo | 
Elephant's-Fcot; fo called 5; 
Monſenr Vaillant, becauſe, he iy; 
the under Leaves of the firit Sor! 


{omew hat ION an 0 


Foot. 
| The Charatteri s are; 3 
It hath a diſcous Flower, 


: 5 
FRET. 
coins led 
7 + 


of ſeveral Florets which are tr 


muplradite, contained in one Fl 
cap, which is cut _—_— 
ments almoſt to the Betti E35 At 


Hotiom of the. Calyx is flat, cu 


{led wth Owbaries, ar Leda „ 


on the {ob with Hai TFS D the Diss, e 


'p2ted 
[10G ) 

Roh: 
} * 5 


OW t0 
b. And 
1 Ott 
nad * a 
4 

OlOuf, 
ed at d 
reduce 
| ” 
ow! 
1 41 
IN, 17 


Mir 1 


hey", 
it Sort 


P l Ie. ! 8 4 | 


# Dr. / ½ 


75 Cane. 
ee, 


eie . a parnſcente. 


PT od WT LN 
wp IRE; "Rt 


| dees ald Specimens, 


1 Iigut treth 
& 1Hot-bo 
1 1! 2 IN 
: ; they have 
he ws ue them have a large 8 


21 

0 4 

83 ; e 

F „ 1 wp 7 75 2 C 79 Non P [1 *. A, 
9” 141 [G1 of. J f veaf | 5 41 Nie Ca 

(1 Filiage. | 

Ihe Eprecrs are; 

ELEPHANTOPUS con 


A. Ct i . 


and 


1 
09 


— 7 * N 
Ja... 411. Ses. . 


1719. 


| E lep! al &5 * 00 with {4 cube ne Leut. 


2. ELEPHANTOPUS - for „ tui. 
Vaill: Meni. hat. 1719. 
Jlephant's-Foot with afinuated Lat 

3. ELEPHANTOPU' Helen,, folo, 
Ele 192801 Foot 


\ ( 7 . 


a, 
with an! lecampane le. 

1 1 Wers. on 

BN he firit Sort grows. 

Plc ny: In South Carina, 
5. \ery common Weed; 
te Earth in which ſome Plants were 
brouehi over. trom thetes, | have 


© 


5 h had this Plant come up as 


ſeconq and third Sorts 
are very common in Jamaica, and in 
{everal Parts of, the Spamiſbs 15 eft- 
[idies 5 rom whence have received 
which were 
collected by. my late ingenion I ricud 


1 Weed. The 


iam He uftoun. 
The Ee Plants : proprgated by 
an when 
come up, they muſt 


Ty my ; 


| 1 
the P ants are 


1 Le tran If ianted into Pots filled with 
Earth, and P | unged into a 


of 'T anners Bar 
Will CF. a n © 


5 obtcry- 
taken Root; then you 
11 ine ol 
Wen cher, 
e . plenty of Water. 

his Man: elch 


in warm 
With 
the firſt and ſecond 


7 
Fa 
43 dorts Will flower in Auguſt -— ang it 5 


: 5 eu Lit in Prov CS 12 vourable, will 


= 1.701 the 
7 4 


Sceds in 0 ber : but 
Huld be pla Oe na 


LW atter the Secds re pertect ed, if 


e Planrs 


© AE the Inter. 
be * a 


Sort is hardier than 
of tic former, and may be 


The chird 
enher 


= J* 
2 2 20. 


d 8 8 
| | 0 the Rejſemblanc, 
in great : 
V "Bu re it 
for from 


| hath 2000 J, f. 


5 ral N Parts . | 
the Portal, 
the hinder Part of the Flixver, which | 
: a, {ferxward. beromes a Fruit divide A 
149 tar 9 8 ls, T. 10 contarn Hit Wy | 
32 6e, 79 He. eds: | 


Which mould be {own. on a 


lot bed ins the 0 * e ſurretla. 


ſhade them until!“ 


and 
Ele P21 


} 'l 
GLEN tO preferve them through 


who ſent the Sceds to the 
Garden | at : Poris 3 „lere the Plants 


R L 


preſerved through the Winter in a 


Green-houſe, without any additional 
Heat ; this Plant dies to the Root 
every Autumn, and riſes again the 


following Spring; but it ſeldom 
flowers, 


unleſs the Seaſon be very 
warm, or that the Plants are for- 
warded by a Hot-bed in the Spring. 
"This Plant hath been long known 1n 


the Em 9þean Gardens, under the 


Title oft Scabiofa [ndica Þontii. 
- LEPHAS. | 


This Plant wwas fo named, Si 
» evhich the Flower 


has to 47 E Iepha mts Head. 
The Characters are; 


7. gn an anymalous 1 | 
 Floaxver, , conſiſting of one wes auhich 
int Lips; the upper one 
reſembles an Ele phant's s Trunk, but 


the wider one tis divided tut ſewe- 


fixed like a Nail in 


I he. Species are; | 
Þ LEPHAS: Halica, fore Mann, 
Tour n:.- Ute 1 


Elephas, with a large * lower, whole 


upper Lipor 'I'runk is erect. 
2. F.EPHAS orientalis, fore par- 
Q do, 5, 2c Jurrecta. Tour 1a. Laſtern 
|] Flower, whole. 


Elephas, with a 1m: 
UPPEF Lip or 1 runk is ercet. 
„ ELEPHAS or4entalls, 


The Fir Sort grows naturally! in 


ſome Parts of Hal „ from whence _ 
the Seeds have burn procured by 
{ome curious Perions ; but this Plant 


rare in Eg lau at preſent. 
he other two Sorts were Uicovered 
ky Dr. Taurne/11t, in the Levant, 


* 

* retry 

r 
* 


K 2 


we re 


- oo 4 oo 1 


from avhn ſo. Cup art /es 


fore mag- 
29, jr obaſcide Incarva. Tow n. Laſtern 
e With a large Flower, whole 
upper Lip vor Trunk is bent downward, 


P.o yal | as 


— OS cs" - þ 


* — — — < — 


E L 


were raiſed, and have ſince been 


_ diſtributed to ſeveral curious Perſons 
in Europe. | 


Theſe Plants may be propagated 


by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on 


a ” Be of light freſh Earth the Be- 


ginning of March; when the Plants 

begin to appear, they ſhould be kept 
: clear from Weeds ; and in dry Wea- 
ther they muſt be frequently wa- 
tered, which will greatly promote 


their Grobi MWhen the Plants 


are about two Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken out of 


the Bei, and tr anfplanted, ſome of 


them into ſmall Pots, filled with light 


freſh Earth, and the others into 


Bed of freſh Farth in a warm Situa- 


tion. ITheſe Plants muſt be ſcreened 
from the Sun until they have taken 


as to fill the Pals with their Roots, 


| they muſt be ſhaken out of them, : 
and their Roots pared, and then put 
into Pots a little larger than the m 
former; which muſt be filled with 
freſn Earth, and then placgd in an 
open Situation, obſerving to water 
them duly in dry Weather. In this 


ginning of November, when the 


ſhould be removed, and placed under a 
Hlot-bed Frame, where they may be 
ſheltered from ſevere Froſt in Winter; 
but in mild Weather they ſhould have 
as much freſh Air as poſſible; ſo that 
the Glaſies of the Hot-bed muſt be 
taken off every Day, when the Wea- 


ther 15 good. In the Spring ſome 
of theſe Plants may be thaken out 
of the Pots, and planted in a warm 


Border, whe they will thrive, and 
: produce their Flowers, and ſome- 
times will per ect their Secds in this 


Country. 


EL 
Thoſe Plants which are planted in 
a Bed of good Earth, will require 


no other Culture but to keep them 


clear from Weeds, and in dry Wea. 
ther they mult be duly watered ; buy: 
if the Winter ſhould prove very 
ſevere, it will be proper to cover 


them with Mats or Peaſe-haulm, 0 
protect them from the Froſt; and 
in the Spring, the Plants m: iy be 
taken up, and tranſplanted into the 
Borders of the Pleaſure- = 


where they are deſigned to rem. 
As theſePlants are in Danger of 5 
ing deſtroyed in very cold Winters, 
it "al be adviſeable to keep two 


a or three Plants of each Kind in 
Pots, which may be ſheltered from 
ſevere Froſt, in order to l 
the Species. 
Root; after which time they may 
be expoſed to the open Air, obſerving 
to water them in dry Weather, as 
alſo to keep them clear from Weeds. 
When thoſe Plants, which were 
planted in Pots, have grown ſo much 


EICH VSU, Goldylocks, 


Eternal F lower,and Golden Caſſidony. 
'The Species omitted 1 in the for mer 
TO are; 


ELicurysun e fol 


| 4 Ihe moſt narrow- -leay d 


| golden Cafſidony. 


2. EtrcuRysUM umbellatum ma: 
ritimum Hiſpanicum. Tourn. Spani- 

maritime umbellated | nd Cafli. 
dony. 


3. 8 ſeu 1 


trina latifolia. C. B. P. Brod. 


leav'd golden Caſſidony. 
Place they may remain until the Be- 


4. Flichkysuu Germanicin, 


caly ce ex anreo rutilante, Ton. 
GG man Goldylocks, with a | Fedai 


golden Empalement. 
5. ELICHRYSUM | Gnas ian, 


calyce ſanguinea. Journ. German 
Goldylocks, with a blood- coloured : 
. Empalement. | 


6. Elicyunysun 6 ang fifolin 4119! 1 


canum, maximo flore. Tourn. Host 


narrow-leav'd golden Caſpdony, WILL. 


a large Flower. | 
7. ELicyRYsUM Iawendulie fi 0 
breviori, floribus conglobatis minis: 
lutcts. D. Sherard. Raii Sup. Goldes 
| C: niddu, 1 


E L 


EL 


in * Caſſidony, with a ſhorter Lavender- bellatum odoratum luteum. Oldenl, 
Ire leut, andconglobated Flowers, which Yellow fweet- ſmelling umbellated 
em are very little yellow. African Goldylocks. 
ed 8. EliciRysUM /atifolium Hi- The hrit Sort here mentioned is 
but ganicum, corymborum ſquamulis, very common in the Egli Gardens, 
ery floribus ampl's ſulphureis. Pluk. Almag. and has been taken for the Stwzchas 
wer Broad: leuv'd Spar; goldenCaſſidony, citriua of the Difpenſatory, by many 
„ to with large yellow Flowers. good Botaniſts, but is very different 
and 9. EliciurysuM /atifolium villo- from it. This will riſe to the 
be fum, alato caule, odor ati/mun. Plubl. Height of three. Feet, and become 
the 57%. The moſt ſweet- ſmelling hairy ſhrubby ; it is hardy, and may be 
den broad-leav'd 128285 Calidony, with eaſily propagated by planting Cut- 
Lin, a winged Stalk, _ tings of it, in Ai, in a ſhady Bor- | 
be 10. ELICHRYSUM 07 jentale, foliis der, obſerving to. refreſh them with [4 
ters, ampli toribus ſubrotundis. Tourn, Haſt— Water, and keep them clear from 1 
0 ern golden Cathdony, with larger Weeds. Theſe Cuttings will have 94 
in ea Leaves. | made good Roots in about two 4 
rom | . ElieurRysuM orientali fimile, Months; when they may be taken = 
ſerve calyce florum argentes. Torn. Golden up with a Ball of Earth to their 1 
Caſh? ony reſe mbling the Eaſternone, Roots, and tranſplanted where they 4 i 
ks, with a filver Empalement. are defigned to remain. Thete Plants \ [ | 
1 12. ELIchRYSUu n ver- may be kept in a regular Form, by i" 
rmer im arguſtifolium. Tourn. Narrow- pruning off their Side Branches, and 1 
8 le w' KaſternSpring golden Cathdony. | ſupporting them with Stakes : but 1 
ſelio. 13. ELICHRYSUM orzertale, leucoist the Shoots mult not be ſhortened in 1 1 | 
aa Helios iridi. Tourn. Eaſtern golden Caſ- the Spriag or Summer Months, tor 4 
5 ſidony, with a green ul) en er- leaf. that will prevent their flowering. 1 
an 14. ELICHRYSUM oientale giutt- Ihe thirteen following Sorts are 5 | U 
105 noſum, lavendulr * folio. Journ. Glu- more rare in EVHland than the firſt, ot 
Clll- tinous Eaſtern golden N Calicdony, with and are of humbler Growth. Theſe 1 
| a Lavender leaf. may be propagated by Slips, which - | Ii 
EE 15. ELICHRYSUM Afi VIcanum, fo- ſhould be planted in Pots, tiled with | 1 
a lin RP g angiuſto, fore rubella poſtea light rich Earth, and then plunged 1 
anreo, Y Sq African golden Caſſi- into a very moderate FHot-bed of N 1 
cum, dony, with a narrow oblong Leaf, Tanners Bark; obierving to ſereen 9 
Fo and a red F lower turning to a yellow. them from the Sun until they have 1 
dh 16.ELICHRY5UM Africanun: lanu- taken Root, when they ſhould be in- 1 
n. fen labifalium, calyce Horis argen- ured to bear the Open Air by De- | 
. ben & anpliſine Oldenl. Broad- leav'd grees. In Summer thete Plants Z 1! | 
oy woolly Ar ricay golden Caſhdony, © ſhould be placed abroud in a ſheltered lj 
Kd” with a a very large ſilver E mpalement. Situation, obſerving to water them 16 
5 17. ELiciiey SUM 7 icamum fr 4 duly in dry Weather: but in Winter {441 
3 725 eoridis folin. Oldenl. Shrubby they ſhould be placed under a Hot- Fl 
Hoary 4 T7 FED! locks, witha Coris- leaf. bed Frame, Where they muſt have 140 
„ WIL, ELicukr sun Africanum in, as much tree Air as pofſible in mild | 1 


C2118 TL Hi 27 1/1 Holii 15 fjubrot AN dis. 


Weather; for they are pretty ha. dy, 
9.1 711. W oolly hoa ry Afr 1008: 4 4 £ 


Goa and only require to be protected from 
FOR 3 locks, With roundiſh Lea wes. ſevere rroſt..- The followirg Spring; 

aig 19. ELICHRY:UM Africanum un- 5 lone of. the Plant: nay be thakea 

Lach), _ | | | K 3 0 our 


| 
1 
4 
| 
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Wall; 
Flowers, and may abide feveral Years, 


oY 
out of the Pots, and planted in a 


warm Border near the Shelter of a 
where they will produce their 


provided the Winters do not prove 


very ſevere. However, it will be pro- 


per to keep a Plant or two of each 


Kind in Pots, which may be ſhelter- 
ed in Winter; fo that, 
Which were planted abro: id ſhould be 
deſtroyed, theſe may be preſerved to 
maintain the Sorts. 


if thoſe 


The ſive laſt- mentioned Kinds are 


1 ſomewhat tenderer than the former; 
and require a little more Care to pre- 
ſerve them in Winter. 
be propagated by Cuttings, in the 


Theſe may 


ſame manner as the former; which 


hen rooted muſt be planted in Pots, 
filled with light freſh Earth, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation until they 
have taken new Root ; after which 
time they may be expoſed with other 
: hardy Exotic Plants, in a warm Situ- 


ation, where they may be defended 
from ſtrong Winds; in which Place 


they may remain until the middle 
of October, at which time they ſhould 
be removed into an open airy Green- 


houſe ; where they {hould have ns 


much free Air as poſſible in mild 


Weather, to prevent their making 
long weak Shoots,” which will not 


only render them unſightly, but alſo 
cauſe them to flower ſparingly. 
Theſe Plants require to be frequently 

watered in Winter, when the Wea- 


ther is mild ; which may ſoon be 
diſcovered by the hanging of their 


Leaves; but at this Seaſon they mult 


not have ſo large Quantities of Wa- 


ter as in Summer, ſor that will ſome- 
| times mot them lh | 


Some of theſe Sorts: may be train- 


td up to the Height of three or 
Four Feet, and if they are rightly 
managed, may be reduced to regular 
Heads; w ereby they will become 
very erna amental 1 in a a Garden; 


| ti ng 


Jou n. 


Tourn, 


EF 


a for as they continue to produce their 


Flowers through moſt of the Sumnier 


Months, and many of them produce 


Flowers late in Autumn, which s 


continue in Beauty the greateſt Port 


of the Winter Seaſon ; fo they 
afford an agreeable Variety at a 
Seaſon when other Flowers are very 
ſcarce. Beſides, 


make an agreeable Div erſity among f 
other Plants in the Green-houte, 
when they : 


their F Towers 
The F 3 of all theſe Sorts of. 
Plants, if they are gathered when in” 


Perfection, and laid in a dry Plc 


where they may be Kept from Du! 1 


and Air, will continue freſh and 1 
zenuty for ſeveral Years; fo th 
from the ſeveral Varieties of chk 0 
Flowers, a Baſon or Flower-pot 319, 
be furniſticd in Winter, when feu 


: other Flowers can be procurc, which 
will have a pretty Effect in Room: 


or Halls; but the Stalks of the“ 
Flowers mult not be placed in Water, 
nor ſhould any Moiſture come tot 
Flowers, for that will dec cay them. 

F PHEDRA, dhruvby Hort tal 
. | 

The Char after Fares; 

It hath an afctalous Floxwer, con- 

of many Stamina, which « aue 


for 15 moſt part eee 


Embrys's grow on different e j 


the ſame Plant, 9% on other Pl: 
avhich have 2 conſpicuous These 
theſe Embyys" s afterward become (ft 
Berries, in which are rota y 
__— F 
5 he Species are ; 
EPE DURA mar itima me Gr. 
Tow 1. Greater Sea Horſe-tail. 
2. EpPHE DRA 
6 Leſter Sea Horſe- tail. 
2. EPHEDRA five Aunabuſis. Lilo. 
Climbing Sea Hor fe-tail. 
ISO as LEHE= 


the different Ap. 
pearance which theſe Plants have 
from their hoary and woolly Leaves, 


re wholly diveſt ed of 


maritima wind,. 


nm 1 „ „ — — 0 13 


„ 


1 


heir 
Nicer 
? Fg 
ACEC 
will 
Part 
they 
IT 2 
very 
{\p- 
have 
aves, 
ong lt 
Oute, 


d of 


E U 
4. EPHEDRA Ken pony arbore- 
feens, tenuMſimis & denſijinis folits. 
Tourn. Spaniſh tree-like Horle-tail, 


with narrow cluſtery Leaves. 
 Epritpra Cretica, tenuioribus 


& rarioribus flagellis. Tourn. Candy 


Horſe-tal, with narrower and fewer 
Branches. | | 
6. EpurDRa orientalis pr n 


fas ellis dur ori bus, W& medi cral:- 


Juin. Taller Eaſtern Horſe— tall, | 


Wich harder and thicker Branches. 


the others are at preſent ſomewhat rare 
in Us. Country; and are only culti— 


vated in Botanic Gardens for the {ſake 


of Variety, there being little Beauty in 
them, nor arc they uted in Medicine. 
The Y. m. be Propig ated. by Off- 


ſets, which. es produce ul great 


blen, - for the crecp under Ground 


hy tlic Roots 97 and ſend t: Orth Sue kers, 


which may be take m oft to tr: . int 


in the Spring. hey love a pre 


moift ſtrong Soil, and will ate 


tlie Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well in the open Air. The 


firit, fourth and ſixth Sorts „Will riſe 


to the Height of three or four Ecet, 
1 oviced thetr Roots are Kept pretty. 


r from Suckers; otherwiic they 


> wil ſpread very far, and ſend forth 
= great Plenty of Suckers, which will 


Prevent their ring in lei ht. Some 


2 of theſe Plants were formerly Pre- 
ZE tcerved in Pots, and were houſed in 
inter; but by later Ixpe FICnNCe, 
they are found to thrive better in 
4 E the tall Ground. ; 


EUER [OKIOPHALACRON, 


2 ; Naked-he: ded Hemp- agrumony. 


22 e Charatters are; 


It is a con 47 fe, ous Plant, eh1ch 


in / a Secies have RY Oe Flows 
S ers, Rv 0 F. 929 are He 'rmaphrodite, 


3 1 
4 74 6 #46 75 Hrets are Female; 5 but 


in ot he Setie the Flowers A ch | 


: #0 in 4 Diſh, aud ave for thy = 


part Hermaphrodite. 


EU 


The - Owaries 
have naked Heads, and are placed 
on a woolly Placenta; all theſe 


Parts are contained in a Flower-cup, 


eubich is divided into * Parts to 
the Placenta: To theſe Notes muſt be 
added, the Leaves growing 2e te 
0N ehe Branches. 
The Species are; | | 
RUPATORIOPHALACRON bal- 


Ani Feemine folio, fore albo diſ- 
cold. Vaill. 
| Ihe firſt of theſe Plants is pretty 
common in the Eg lid Gardens, but 


Naked-headed Hemp- 
agrimony, with a Female-balſam-leaf, 
= a White diſcous Flower. 5 
„ HurarORorHALAcRON Ren- 
folio. Vaill. Naked- | 
headed Hemp- agrimony, with a 
Water-calaminth-leaf. e 
3. EuraToRIOPHALACRONs/olfis 
gauguſtis, rarius dentatis, flore ra- 
4:nto. Vaill, Naked-headed Hemp- 
agrimony, with narrow indented 
Leaves, and a radiated Flower 
4. Eurar ORIOPHALACRON folio 


1 424 enſes — 


„ iuerwi ſubr 2tunds, flore minore lute 


1 adiato. Vaill, Naked-headed Hemp- | 
agrimony, With a roundiſh triner- 


vated Leaf, and a ſmaller yellow ra- 


diated F lower. 
 EUPATORIOPHALACRON folio 


| 3 vi ſubrotundo, fore majore luteo 


radintg. 6 Vaill. Naked-headed 


Hemp-agrimony, with a roundiſh 


trinervated Leat, and a larger yellow 
radiated Flower. | 

6. EUPATORLIOPHALACRON per- 
ice folio trinervi, flore minimo lutea 


diſcoide. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp- 
agrimony, with a trinervated Peach-_ 


leut, and the leaſtyellow diſcous Flower. 


7. EurATORIOPHALACRON ſero- | 


phulariee folio trinervi. Vaill. N: wed- 
headed * agrimony, with a tri- | 


nervated Figwort-leaf. | 
8. EUPATORIOPHALACRON /cro- 
hularie folio trinerwi, caule alato. 


Vaill. Naked-hended Hemp-1grn- 


mony, with a trinervated Figur. | 


22 leaf, a! 1d 6 winged Stalk, | 


SE = Ev- 


FEISS. a... DCA 4 
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EU ATORIOHALACRON Indi- 
cum, ſer ophulari ie folio, capitulo par vo 
7 quiuis ad 22 1 ornato, hiſpidis 
& glutimſis. AF. Phil. 

1 5 headed Hemp- agrimony, with 
a Figwort-leaf, and a ſmall Head 
adorned with five Rays, which are 


| prickly and giutinous. 


10. Fe enen A. 
MErICAanum pr ocumbens, or igant folio, 


or e luteo. Houft. 


bring them forward, otherwiſe dey 


they will not Per: ect their Seeds in 
this Co intry; for molt of them are 
Natives of the warmer Parts of Ame- 
rica: therefore they mult be treated 
after the manner of Amaranths, 
b-inging them forward on Hot-beds 


until June, about the middle of 


of which Month, they may be tranſ- 


planted into Beds or Borders of rich 
Earth; 


their Seeds will ripen in September. 


There is no great Beauty in thele 
Plants; therefore they are ſeldom cul- 
tlvated but in Botanic Gardens for 
: the ke of Variety. | 
EUPA' y ORI UM, Water Hemp- 


| agrimony. 


The & pecies te in de former 


: Volames s, ATC 3 
„ kuraTorUM enen, fol 71s 
57 fe PE lucidis, floribus fpicatis 


Albis. Houft.. 


Climbing Liemp-agr1- 
mony, with roundifh ſhining Leaves, 


and white. Flowers growing in a 
Spike. | 8 


2. FuproRIUM Amrricanum ten- 
eiii Vio, flore ni ue. Halil. cm. Acad. 
| Att! or ; Ce. II En P -agramony 5 


Indian 


T railing Ameri- 8 
can naked-headed Hemp-agrimony, 
Vith an we ae -leaf, and a you 
: Flower. rs | 
All theſe Plants are l and 
mould be ſown every Spring on a 
Hot-bed, and mult be e | 
afterward to another, in order 


tibus. 
Hemp-agrimony, with a Mulberry. 


where, if they are duly. 
watered in dry Weather, they will 
produce their Flowers in July, and 


E U 


with a Tree-germander- leaf, and a 


white Flower. 


EUPATORIUM rien, 


fatvie foliis longiſſimis acuminatic, 


perfoliatum. Plik. Almag. Virgin. 0; 


Hemp-agrimony, with long fige. like 


Leaves cloſely ſurrounding the Stall. 
4. EuraroRuu betoniee fol, 
glabro & carnoſo, fore cæruleo. Hoa 


Hemp-agrimony, with a flehe 
ſmooth. Betony-l leaf, 
Flower. 5 

Eur ATORHIUN . ar 


bor eſcent, mori folio, floribus albicar. 
Fhuft. I'ree-like America) 


leaf, and white F lowers. 
G. FUPATORIUM Ameri icanum fr 15 


teſcens, balſamine lutew folits, nigr'5 
maculis puntlatis. 


douft. American 
ruh) Hemp rie, with vel 
low Ballamine- leaves Prins with 
DINE Marks. _ 
. EUPATORIUM 8 2 
li9 2 on trinerut ut; ingue Act 


flore carrulteo. Vaill. Mem. Acad. vel 


Peruzicn Hemp- agrimony, With 
roundiſh Leaves ending in a {hurp 
Point, and blue Flowers. 

The firſt, fourth, fifth, ſixth an 


ſeventh Sorts, are . te _-w 


than the others mentioned in the t0 
mer V olumes, and require to be ſ. v7 


tered in Winter : the firſt Sort die; 
to the Root every Autumn, aud 
riſes again the following Spring. 
This may be propagated by parting 
of the Roots in April, jutt beforc 
they hegin to ſhoot. This Plant muß 
he frequently watered in dry Wer 
ther, during the Seaſon of its Growth; 
but in Winter, when the Stems are 


decayed, it ſhould have but lit: 
Water ; 3 for too much Wet at that 
Seaſon will rot the Roots. | 
IThe ſecond, fourth, fixth arc 
ſeventh Sorts, may be propagate. hy 
Cuttings during the Summer Scaſon; 


which thould be Planted into Tote » 


uy 0 


and a blue - 


* 


and a 
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Fed with freſh light Farth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, 
where they ſhould be ſhaded and 
watered until they have taken Root, 
when they may be expoſed to the 
open Air by Degrees. 


Summer, among other hardy . xotic 


Plants; but in Winter they ſhould. 
be placed in a good Green-houle, | 


obſerving to let them have the free 
Air in mild Weather ; and they muſt 
be trequently refreſhed with Water. 
With this Management theſe Plants 


will flower every Year, and may be 


allowed a Place in ſuch Gardens 


where other Exotic Plants are _ 


ſerved. 8 
| EUPHRASIA, Eye-bright. 
„ WS £2 harader's are; 


It hath: an anomalous per 2 ed 
Flower of one Leaf, divided into 
two Lips; the upper one upr igt, and 
parted into ſeveral Diviſions ; and 


is divided into three 


the Ioaver one 
Parts, each of which is again di- 
wided into tao : out of the Flaver- 
cup riſes the Pointal, which after- 


dH, turns to a Fr utt, or oblong : 


Huſh, divided into txw9 Parts, and I 


replete with ſmall Seeds, 
The Speczes are; 


1. EUPHRASIA officinarum, C. B. P. 
Common Eye-bright. 


2. LUPHRASIA ramoſa 3 


flore allo. Hort. Eyſt. Branched 
meadow He- bright, with a white 
Flower. | 


3. EUPHRASIA minus ramoſa, fore 


Eyc- bright lets branched, | with a 


| Purple blue Flower. 


4 EuynRasia Alpina EBERT tu- 


teis floribus. C. B. P. Small Moun- 
tain Hy e— bright, with yellow. Flowers. 


The hrt Sort 15 cry common in 


Theſe Plants 
may be placed in the open Air in 


Thorns. 


KA 
very much uſed for Diſorders of the 
Eyes. 'The other Sorts are not 
common in England, nor are they 
ever gathered for Uſe: they are all 
of them annual Plants, which drop 
their Seeds in the Places of their 
Growth, and riſe again without any 
Culture. They are difficult to keep 
in Gardens, for unleſs their Seeds 
are permitted to fall when ripe, and 


the Plants ſuffered to come up in = 


the ſame Places, they ſeldom ſucceed ; 
nor do their Seeds ſcarce ever grow, 
if they are kept out of the Ground 


till Spring; wherefore they muſt be 


{own ſoon after they are ripe. But 
as the only Sort which is uſed in Me- 
dicine grows plentifully in the F ields 


in this Country, it is not culti- 


Gardens. 


vated in The beſt time 


to gather this Herb for Uſe, is in ; 
June, when it it is in Flower. „ 
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IAGONIA. This Plani WAS /7 
named by Dr. Tournefort, 15 
Honour to Dr. Fagon, who was Su- 
perintendant of the Regal Garden at 
Paris. 
The Char iter; are; | 
The Flower conſiſts of many Leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and 
expand in form of a Roſe; out of 


 ewhoſe Centre riſes the Pointal, which 
ex cwraule- purpura ſcente. Hort. E yt. = 


afterward becomes a chanelled round + 


pointed Fruit, conſiſting of many Cells, 


and compoſed of many Hate, each 5 


containing one row dif Seed. 
The Species are; 
OS AGONLA Cretica fuels, Tour! u. 


Thorny 't refoil of Candy. 


the Meadows in mou Parts of Er. 
Hand, where the Herb-women ger 
it to tupply the BEI 1 being 


2. Facoxla qa uon ſ[pinsja. | 
Sani, Fagonia without 


The 


Tau: # i 
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Gardens. 
covered by Dr. Tourne fort in Spain, 


Fl 
The firſt of theſe Plants is pecu- 


har to Crete, from whence it hath 
been brought by ſome curious Bota- 
niſts, and is preſerved in Botanic 


The other Sort was diſ- 


Who ſent the Sceds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris; from whence it 


Hath been diſtributed to ſeveral cu- 


rious Botanic Gardens. 


Theſe Plants may be propagated : 
by Seeds, which ſhould be fown in 
March, on a Border ot 1: ght Earth, 


covering them about a quarter of an 


Inch with Farth; in Aprz/ the Plants 
will appear above Ground, 
they ſhould be carefully weeded, 
and in dry Weather the; 
; frequently watered. e will great⸗ 


when 
muſt be 


ly promote their Growth ; toward 


the latter End of May the Plants will 
be ſtrong enougli to tranſplant, at 

which time they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, 
Inches aſunder, 
of freſh light Earth, 
| ſhade them from this Sun until they 
have taken Root; after which time 
they mutt be kept clear from Weeds, 
and in dry Weather they {hould be 
refreſhed with Water. 


and planted about fix 


in a Bed or Border 


| In this Place 
the Plants may remain till Michael- 
ms, When they thould be taken up 
with Balls of Farth to their Roots, 
and triniplanted into the Borders 


where they are deſigned to remain; 


and the fol lowing Summer they will 
produce their Flow ers, when th ey 


other hardy Plants. 
FICOIDL A. 


The CZ a PP are 
I. hath 4 Sami, OUS Fl wer 20.4 (> 


983 2 U/C 


Cl 15 Of 2 wided 27700 2 4 7 roundijh 
"8 eoments : . 
the Points! (I 


five Threads) becines a a fie Ve-C0;nered 


c bu the Flower 25 paſt, 
„e 15 terminated Ly 


| folio longiore. Vaill. 


obſerving to 


LT his Plant i 1s fo 5 
called from its Reſenib ey to the 
Ficoides. 


lam! 2 me, flore flaveſcente.” 


FI 


Fruit; wvhich when ripe openi Into 


froe Cells, each of which 75 filled 


with ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are; 
 Freotpta feen bent, por 2 

hc folio. Acad. Rep. Scien. Trail. 
ing Ficoidea, with a purſlain Leaf. 

2. FicoipEa Hiſpanice annua, 
Annual / 
nig Ficoidea, with a longer Leaf. 


be each tranſplanted into a Halt- 


penny Pot, and plunged i into another 


moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to let 
them have Air in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon; and they 


muſt be frequently refreſhed with 


Water. Toward the End of June, 
they ſhould be inure.! to bear the 


open Air by Degrees; and in %%, 
they may be removed into the oper: 


Air, and placed amongſt Ficoide.”:, 
and other hardy ſucculent Plant 
where they will lower, and produc: 
ripe Seeds in Autumn. 
FICOIDES, Fig-marygold. 

Jo this Ar _ add; 
I. FicolbEs Neapolitana, fore 
EN . . Neapolitan Ficodcs, 


with a white Flower, commonly cal. | 


led Egyptian Kali. 

2. E 1COIDES folio wiridi triangu—- 
lari lenuiore, flore Iuteo in extront- 
tate rubente. Schav. Cat. F. 185 mary- 


gold, with a narrow green triangular | 
will add to the V ariety amo git 


Leaf, and a yellow Flower with rad 
13 _ 


glaciatis ſpleudentibus ornato, fir? 
coccineo. Boerh. Ind. 1: African Fi I- 
coides with green Leaves, beſet with 
ſlining olaf.- like Gen and a ſcar: 
let by low er. 


. FicolbpEs Africana, l ca. 
Ati i. an 


Fi | Ficoidc: Jy 


Theſe two Plants are *propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be fown on 
2 Hot-bed in the Spring; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 


| FicoIDEs fon Ficus aixoides 
| M6 ꝛcana, folio viridi, mics quafs 


„ . VM. I . a 
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Ficoides, with a quill- -ſhaped Lat, 


and a yellow ili Flower. 
51 Ficorpts mfricanda procum- 


bens, e 415 Jemper vii congeſits, fore | 


candido. Adfrican railing Iicoides, 
with houſcleek Leaves, and a white 
Fl IOWCT.. | 

6. Ficoipes Afrxrana  procumbens, 


foliis ſempervivi eætanſis, flore fla». 


Mi nte. African trailing Ficoides, 


with an expanded houſelcek Leat, | 


and a yellowiſh Flower. 


'The firſt Kind is an annual Plant, 


which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring; 


pot, filled with light ſandy Earth, 
and plunged into 2 moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark; being caretul 
to admit a large Share of Air to 
them in warm Weather, otherwitt T 


they will draw up weak. In Tay 


theſe Plants ſhould be inured to bear 


the open Air by Degrees, when 
they ſhould be taken out of the Hot- 
bed, and placed in a warm Situation, 
where they will produce their Flow- 
ers; and if the Autumn proves fa- 
vourable, will perfect their Seeds. 
This is the Egyptian Kali, or Glats- 
wort, Whoſe Aihes are ſo ulctul In 


making. of Glaſo, and hard Soap. 


The other Sorts are propagated by 
Cutting? „ In the manner directed in 
the former V olume, of weed Gardencrs | 


Did iouary. 33 
FR AGARIA, Sta 1 
Io this A tick mult be added; 
. FrRaGaRIa fructu glaboſo ma- 
Fay woes ng The Globe. e 
Stray he Try. | 
T. ARA Fruftu peru ex 
all vireſcente. 


f1liall orecrh white Fruit. 
The firit 


much cultivated by moſt curious 
| AE gg 

Perions NEAT London, it being a more 
} ; * * 
plentiful 1 


N and muſt be pt: nted at the | 


Flavour, 
and when the 
Plants are come up, they ih ould be 


tranſplanted each intoa ſeparate final 
This may be propagated in the ſame 


divelled of Suckers ; otherwitc 1 8 
will grow very. thick, aud Produce | 


little eſteemed in 2 10 Lind, the Fruit 
being ill-taſted. 
Jared Fruit of late Years in m. iny 


Strawber ry. Wah a” 


Leaf. 


ſaxatilis, fals ſubretunds. 


of theſe Sorts 1 15 now 


Bearer than the“ common | 


F R 
Hautboy, and 1s a better taſted Fruit. 
In a kindly Seafon I have ſcen this 
Fruit as large as Walnuts, and of an 
extraordinary fine Flavour. This 
may be cultiy ated in the fume manner 
as the common Hautboy StrawWw=- 


lame Diſtance, l 
The ſecond Sort is a very fem i 

Fruit, about the Size of the Wood- ö 

ſtrawberry, or a little larger; this is 
greatly eſteemed ſor the I irmneſs of 
the Fruit, and the quick agreeable 
which ſome Perſons have 
imagined to reſemble the Pine- -apple, | 
and trom thence have given it che 
Name of the Pine- apple vtraw herry. 


manner as the Wood-ftrawberry, but 
ſhould be every Autumn carefully 


N ö 

but little F, . | | 

The Chili-{rawberry, HEX: is f 

deſcribed in the former Volumes of 
the Gardeners {1 ion, 55 15 IOW but 


This Kind has pro- 


Gardens; but in general the Fruit is 
not ſo large as thoſe of the Globc- 
J autboy Ctr, Wberry, and is of a ver) 
irregular Form : this Sort produces 
more Fruit where they grow neglect- 
ed, and under Shade; than when che y 
are planted in an open Situation, a nd 
are cultivated with great Care. | 


F RAN GU 1. A, Berry: eint 15 
Alder. 1 : 


NE I EE  Eotns 


To this Article muſt be added ; 
FRANGULA rugoſiore S am- 
1 85 folio. Tourn. Berry- bearing 
Alder, with a larger and rougher 


uud pumila 
 Taurn. | 
Low mountain rocky berry bearing 

Alder, with a round Leaf. | 
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FRANGU LA montana pumila 


fa xatils, folio oblongo. Tourn. Low 
mountain rocky berry -bearing Alder, 


with an oblong Leaf. 


4. FraxcuLa ſempervirens, folio 


rigido ſubrotundo. Hort. Elth. Ever- 
green berry-bearing Alder, with a 


round ſtiff Leaf, commonly” called 
the Hottentor Cherry. 


ſame manner as hath been directed 


for that Sort, and requires a moiſt 
5 Situation ; . is much like the for- 
mer in its Growth, and may be ad- 


mitted for Variety. 


The ſecond and third Sorts are Lo | 
humble Growth, ſeldom riſing above 

two Feet high; theſe grow on the 
 Pyrenean Mountains, and are ſeldom 
preſerved unleſs in Botanic Gardens pl: 


for Variety : they may be increaſed 


by laying down their Branches, but 
muſt have a ſtrong Soil, ſomewhat 
drier than what has been directed for 
the two former. 


The fourth Sort is a 
Africa; and has been a long time 


preſerved by the Curious in their 
Gardens, under the Title of Cera Us 
 Hittentotorum, or Hottentot Cherry; 

but it having produced Flowers and 
Fruit in the Garden of Dr. James 


Sherard of Eltham, is figured and 


deſcribed by Dr. Dillenius, in the 
Hortus E Ii bame nf 7s, by the Name I 
have here given it. 
be propagated by Cuttings, which 
mould be the former Year's Shoots, 
and muſt be planted the latter End of 
April, in Pots filled with freſh rich 


This Plant may 


a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 


and toward the End of the Month, 
they muſt be taken out of the Hot. 
bed, and placed in the open Air, in 
a warm Situation, where they ma 
be ſereened from violent Winds ; in 

this Place they may remain till the 
The firſt Sort is leſs common than Beginning of October, when they 
that in the former Volumes, in Eng- 


; land; but may be propagated in the 


| Beliar 44. 
5 ple White Dittany of Holland. 
; Farth, which ſhould be plunged into 

Hit 
being careful to ſhade tlie Glafles in 
the Heat of the Da ay, as alſo to re- 
| freſh them often with Water; this 
muſt be duly obſerved, until the Cut- 
8 tings have taken Root, which can- 


: 8 but of late ary” have been 
| 5 
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not be expected ſooner than the mid. 


dle of July, when they muſt be in. 
ured to bear the open Air by Degice:: 


J 


muſt be removed into the Gree. 
houſe, and placed in a warm Situs. 


tion; and during the Winter Scaſon, 


they muſt be frequently refreſlal 


with Water, but this muſt not be 
given to them in too large . 
ties, while they continue in t/, 


Houſe. F 1the Spring theſe Pl. 


may be ſhaken out of the Pots. « al 


ſeparated, putting each into a fm. 
Pot filled with freſh rich Roth, 


aced in a ſhady Situation, un!“ 


they have taken new. Root; After 


which time they may be expoſed to 


theopen Air, with Myrtles, Orang: 


and other hardy Exotic Plants, tl 
1 


Autumn, when they muſt be hou'c! 
Nate of 


with thoſe Trees. This Sort wil 


grow to the Height of twelve © 
fourteen Feet, and may be trained. 


up with a regular Stem; whereto!:: 
it deſerves a Place in every cure 


Green-houſe ; for their thick ſhiniry 


ever-green Leaves make a pleaſ'; 


Variety among other hardy Exot! 0 
Plants. 


FRAXINELLA, White Dittan, 
The Species omitted! in the former 


Volumes, are; 


FRAXINELLA 2117207 egen 
H. R. Par. Small pur 


2. FRAXINELLA niveo flore. Cl 


White Dittany with fa 
white Flowers. 


'Fheſe two Sorts are at debt. more 


rare in England, than the two other 
Kinds deſcribed in the former“ 
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procured by ſome curious Perfons 


from abroad. Theſe are as hardy 


as the other Sorts, and may be pro- 
pagated in the ſame manner and as 
they produce very beautiful Flowers, 
they add greatly to the Variety in 
the Flower-garden ; and requiring but 


little Care to cultivate them, they 
> deſerve a Place in every good Gar- 
EM TT =: Ts 


FROST. EY 
In the Year 1723, there was a 
remarkable Froſt, which continued 
for ſome Months, and deftroyey a 


creat Number of Trees and Plants 


in ſeveral Parts of Europe; a brief 
Account of which may not be un- 
proper to. be here inſerted. 


Ihe Autumn began with cold 
North and Eaſt Winds, and carly in 


t, 


November the Nights were generally 


frotty, though the Froſt did not 


enter the Ground deeper than the 
Sun thaw'd the ſucceeding Days: 


but towards the End of November, 


the Winds blew extreme! y cold trom 


the North ; which was ſucceeded by 
a great Snow, which fell in ſuch 
Quantities in one Night, as to break 


off large Arms, as alſo the 'I'ops of 


many ever-green 'Trees, on which it 
lodged. After the Snow had fallen, 
it began to freeze again, the Wind 


up, and the Sun appeared almoil 
every Day; which melted the Snow 
where expolcd to it, whereby the 
Froſt penetrated deeper into the 
Ground, It was obſervable, that 


during theſe clear Days, a great Mitt 
or Vapour appeared in the Evenings, 
floating near the Surface of the 
round ull the Cold of the Night 
came on, when it was ſudden] con- 
 Uenſed and diſappeared. About the 
= £&tth of December the Niglits were 
— extremely cold; the Spirits in the 


Thermometer fell eighteen Degrees 
below the freezing Point; and on 


the 10th of the fame Month, the 
Froſt was as ſevere as had been known 


in the Memory ot Man ; the Spirits 


in the Thermometer fell to twenty 


Degrees below the freezing Point. 
At this time vaſt Numbers of Lau- 
ruſtinus's, Philly rea's, Alaternus's, 


Roſemary, Arhutus, and other ever- 
green Trees and Shrubs, began to 
ilufter; eſpecially ſuch as had been 
trimmed up to Heads with naked 
Stems, or had been clipped late in 
the Autumn. At this time alſo _ 
there were great Numbers of large 
deciduous I'rees diſburked by the 
 Frott; as Pear-trees, Plane-trees, 
Walnut-trees, with many other Sorts; 
and it was chiefly on the Welt and 


South-Wett Side of the 'I'rccs, that 


the Bark came off. 


About the middle of December the 
Froſt abated: of its Intenfeneſe, and 


ſecmed to be at a Stand, till the 23d 


of the fine Month, when the Wind 


blew extreme ſharp and cold from 
the Fat, and the Froſt increaſed 
again, continuing very ſharp till the 
28th Day, when it began to abate | 


again, and ſcemed to be going off, 
the Win changing to the South; 


but it did not continue long in this 

continuing to blow from the North; 

the Days were dark and cloudy for 
ſome time, but afterwards it cleared 


Point, before it changed to the Eaſt 


again, and the Froſt returned, tho“ 


it was not ſo violent as before. 


Ius the Weather continued for 
the molt part froſty, till the middle 
of March, with a few Intervals of 
mild Weather, which brought for- 
ward ſome of the early Flowers; 
but the Cold returning, ſoon deſtroy- 
ed them; ſo that thoie Plants which 
uſually flower in January and Febru- 


ary, did not this Year appear till 
Masch; and betore they were fully 


blown, were cut off by the Froſt; 
of this Number were all the Spring 
Crocus's, Hepatica's, Pe fian lIiis's, 
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than there 


; Killed; 


ſeveral 


F R 


The Cauliflower Plants which were 
planted out of the Beds into the open 
Groand, during the Intervals be- 
wee? the ro, Mere 


5.3 the early 
nd Peale were ink of them 
T'rees, which had been lately re- 
moved, were quite deltroyed. The 
[ 5 great to ſomèe curious 
Ter font? 
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WHICH. had endured tanie Open 11 
many Year, Without receiving the 
1. i i ES. 5 > 15 4 . f 6 1 K 8 
e e from tiie Cod; ſuch as 
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ne, Maſtie, 
and e C, ;the 78. In ſomne Places the 
You * Aſh ZDTIG& alnut-trees were 
Kil! . i'roſt went off, 
tliere apr CaTEU- f5-31AVE been much 
more Dainnge dne in the Gardens, 
reg Hy was; Which occa- 


honed many People to dig up and 


t woke Wa He 


Gy large Quantities of Trees and 
which they {uppolcd were 


Shrubs, 
whereas thoje who had 
more Patience, and ſuffered them to 


remain, fared better; for g great Num- 
bers of them ſhot out again, ſome 
from their Stems and Branches, and 
others: 
lowirg Summer. | : 
Nor was the F roſt more foo ere in 
Eu land, than in other Parts of Eu- 
rope; but on the contrary, in com- 


from their Roots, tie fol- 


pariſon, favourable; for in the 


Southern Parts of France, the Olives, 


Mrrtles, Ciſtus's, Alaternus's, and 
other Trees and Shrubs, 
which grow there almolt ſpontanc- 


Hellebore's 8, Meze xcon's, with 


e moſt of them 
55 Geltro, c 5 Or 10 much e Alt; that they 
lot mol of their a. 
Beans a 
killed, and many Fruit and Forett 


110 had bce 11 many Y ears 


ere either I 
the Surface of 


tives of cold Countries, were g:©..tly 


= : BY 
58 irdens. 


1 e by che Froſt t 
ö | 
In ſome Parts of Scotland they 


I. 
ouſly, were either deſtroyed, or a 
leaſt were killed to their Roots, ard 


* 
N 
L 


about Faris, and the Northern Part 


of France, the Buds of their Frult 
trees were deſtroyed, although tliey 
remained cloſed ; ſo that there 6h 
very few Bloſſoms which opencd tha: 
Spring. The Fig-trees were in ſe 
veral Parts of France quite killed; 
and in England, their tender Branche, 
Were Celixoyed ; ſo that there 
was very little Fruit on thole Free: 


the following Summer, except where 
they were protected from the Fit. 


In Holland the Pines and Firs, it) 
ſever:l other Trees, which are !\1 
injured by the Cold; and moit 01 Ine 
1 rees and Shrubs, which . werc 
brought from Italy, Spain, 


South Parts of France, which had 


been planted in the full Ground in 


that Country, were intirely killa, 
though many other Sorts, Which bad 
beer brought from Ji iginia and Ca 
rolina, eſcaped very well in the fame 
Put the Perſon who ſufler- 
ed mojt in that Country, was the 


5 arned Dr. Poerhaave, who had 


en ſeveral Years endeavouring to 
naturzlize as many Exotic'T'rees and 
Shrubs as he could poſſibly obtain 
from the ſeveral Parts of the World 
great Numbers of which were intirc- 
his Win- 


not only loſt many of their cui 


Flowers, Plants and Trees; but ge, 
Numbers of Sheep and Other Cattle 
were buried under the Snow, where 
they periſhed ; and many poor People, 
- v-ho went to look after their Cattle, 
were equal Sufferers with them, ©! 


ing baried in the Snow, which in 


{ome Places fell eight or nine ect 


deep in one Night. 

It has been —— by Thermo- 
meters, when t hat kind of hover in g 
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lambent Fog ariſes, (either Mornings 
or Ee ings) which frequently be- 
tokens fair Weather, that the Air, 
which in the preceding Day was 
much e ner, has upon the Ab- 
(ence of the Sun become many De- 
5 than the Surface of the 
zrth ; which being near 1500 times 


Ueiifer than the Air, cannot be fo 
ſoon affected with tlie 


Alternacies of 
Hcat and Cold: whence: 'tis proba 
ble, that thoſe Vapours which are 


| raiſed by the Warmth ot the Harth, 


are by the « cooler Air ſoon condented 


to a vifible Form {he fame Dif- 


55 N 1 FT , 
ference has been obſerved between 


the Ig of the Air, and the 
Warmth of Water in 4 Pond, by: 
P11tting 8 A Therm 5 I hut 2 

all NI ighit int the 8 Air in Summer— 


into the Wa © ut be 
1 f:the Sun, When vg Ie 
N Fog was riſing on the Sur: 
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ot Leon ALY d Ft 
learned Botanif, 


The ( haradlers.ate s 
It hath 4 funneljþ, baped Flizy 
eonfilti Lear. and div! / my 
17% ſewer, 21 Parts at the Binn; 
1 hole 5 'þ af tera ard becimes-. a 
N, -foft - Cc Frut, 
Pry 749 four Cells, 
Ju off ou 92 Seęcadds. 

We have but UNC 
Pt: nt; wg, 

FUCHesIA triphylla, 
Ef, | Now „ Den. 
1 eh with a ſcarlet F lower. 

This Plant is a Native in the 
wirmeſt Parts of America; i it was 
diſcov ere by Father. Plun mer, in 
OMe of the French Iflands in Ame 
da, and was fince found by the 2 te 
Dr. V ulliam | 111 ftoun, at Car tha- 
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Sort of this 


Lena in Nerv. ain; from whence lie 


tent the Sceds | into E, 


lend. 


but in the Day-time, 


which may 


high 
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Share of Air to the Plants, 


F of 


This io propag ted by Seeds Which 


muſt be ſoun in Pots filled with rich 


light Larth, and plunged into a Hot- 
bed of 'Tanners Bark, 


moiſten the Harth as 8 n as it ap- 


pears dry; and if the Ni. ohts thould 


Pruve cold: tlie (3litfiv ; of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be covered with NMuts ; 


15 WW: rn, 
with Stone: 10 | 
ariſe in the Bed, 2nd to 
admit freſh Air. 


after the Seeds are ſown, the Plants 
ha begin to appear, when they 


ould be 


nd when they 


P Ot“, 
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1 We taken new 1 Ot z after wiuch. 


timesthey mut . 
mitted: to then cv. \ Lay In Pro- 
portion to the WIH OI the Scan- 
ſon, and ſhould be frequently Wa- 
the Chal U LY E oben 
{0 us to fill the Pots with thier Roots; 
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and if they hang their Leaves on 
E x 


Ut Gl: Lots 
r moving, they mould be ſertened 


trom the Sun RY they have taken 
new Noot: . 
the Glaſtes of the Hot-bed: ſhould 


as the Seaton advances 


E raiſed higher, to admit. a greater 


vent their up Mcab; and 


ſo tall 


d raven 8 
when the Plants are grown 


as to rcach the CGlaſics, they ſhould 


be removed into the Barlz-ſtove, and 
Plug cc into the 
Wi Te -l thicke® Pl lants 


obſerving to 


when the Sun 
the Gl: 105 4 . be raiſed 
let out the Steum 


In about 4 Month 


carefully cleared from 
= ed „ and frequently refreſſied with 
Water to ee their Growth; 
| „bout two Inches 
i te mould I laben ont. ot | 
and ſeparated carctully - 
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GA 
kept very warm, and at that Seaſon 
they mult not have ſo much Water 


as in Summer, but it Nun be often 


repeated. 
Theſe Plants are too tender to 


thrive in the open Air in this Coun- 


try, even in the hotteſt Part of the 


| Year; therefore they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain in the Stove, obſerving 
to let in a large Share of freſh Air 
in Summer, but in Winter they muſt. 
with this Manage- 

ment the Plants will produce their. 
Flowers, and make a beautiful Ap- 
pearance in the Stove, amongſt other 


be kept warm : 


tender Exotic Plants. 


—NALEGA, 8 : 
To this Ar ticle moſt be ad- 


ded; 


1. G ALEGA 1 ian, liſa 


rotundis, floribus coccineis. Hout. 
American Gonts-rue, with roundiſh 
Leaves, and ſcarlet Flowers. 


2. GaLEGa Americana fruteſcens, 
fore purpureo, Halti is ſeficeis. Plum. 
Shrubby American G oats-r rue, with . 
: ſilken Leaves. 


The firſt Sort was dite e by 


5 the late curious Botaniſt Dr. // 7/191; 
Houſtoun, at C 'ampechy, from whence _ 
he ſent the Seeds into Europe. _—_ 
Plant is annual, and mutt be raiſed _ 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; ; 
and when they are fit to trauſplont, 
| ſhould be each put into a ſeparate 
_ Halt-penny Pot, 
light Earth, and plunged into a mo- 
dcrate Hot- bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ſerving to ſcreen them from the vio- 
tent Heat of the Sun, until they have 
taken Root; after which time they | 


| thould have a large Share of freſh 


Air admitted to them in warm Wes. 


5 nettle. | 


filled with freſh 


G A 


ther, and muſt be frequently water- 
ed. When theſe Plants have filled 


the Pots with their Roots, the y 


ſhould be gently ſhaken out, being 


careful to preſerve as much of t 
Earth to their Roots as poſſible, Ny 
put into Pots a Size larger, filling 


them up with the like freſh Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obſerving to water and give Ar to 


them as before: with this Man: ge- 


ment they will flower in July, ard 
in September they will pertect their 


Seeds, 


and the Plants Will ſoon after 
decay. | 


Father Plimier ; this is alſo propa- 


_ gated by Seeds, which ſhould be {own 
on a Hot-bed in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, the, 
mutt be tranſplanted, and treated in 
hath bern 
directed for the firſt Sort; but 


the ſume manner as 


this beirg a ſhrubby Plant of 2 


longer Continuance, mult be placed 


in the Bork-{tove in the Winter, and 
ſhould be treated after the manner ot 


other tender Exotic Plants; tor it 
ſeldom flowers until the third Year, 
and if the Plants are removed «broad 


in Summer, will e ever flower 
in this . | 


GALEOPS Stink ing Der G- 


To thi is Article wok be ed, 
Garsorsts ansuftifolin (Ve- 
2 ies Poerh. Ind. alt. 


nettle of Candy. 


2. GalLEorsis procerior grit: 


ſpice? a. 


| Tourn Common Heuge- 
nettle. 

. GaLlEoPsrs "Y urtica iner, 

fore luteo. J. B. Yellow Arch. 

angel, or Dead- _ | 

oy GAaLEOPS1> wocerier Ke 
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Ihe ſecond Sort i is alſo a Na ative 
of America, and was diſcovered by 


Nar- 
 rYow-jeuv'd viicous ſtinking Dead- | 


1 


lower 


Dead- -:* 4 


dded; 
Ci * 


Nar-- 
Dead- 


tida 


ledge- 


Neri, 
Arch- 


t adi. 


ic bel. pm | 
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The moſt ſtinking taller Hedge- 

nettle, with a long white Spike. 
The firſt Sort is a Plant of humbler 

Growth, than either of the two Sorts 


mentioned in the former Volumes; 


this ſeldom riſes above a Foot high, 
nor doth it ever become ſo woody ; 


itt is very clammy, and has a very 
ſtrong bituminous Scent. I his may 
be propagated by ſowing of the Seeds 


in March, on an open Bed of light 


Earth; and when the Plants begin to 


cleared from Weeds, and in dry 


Y Weather muſt be often refreſhed 
with Water. When the Plants have 
obtained Strength enough to be tranſ- 


planted, they ſhould be carefully 
taken up; and ſome of them muſt 


be put into Half-penny Pots, filled 
with freſh light Earth; and the 
others may be planted in warm Bor- 
ders, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which time, thoſe which were 


planted into the Borders, will require 


no farther Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and other Plants; and 
if the Winter proves favourable, 
they will ſucceed very well; but for 


fear theſe ſhould be deſtroyed, you 


ſhould place thoſe which were plant 
ed into Pots, under a common Hot- 
bed Frame in Winter, where they 
ſhould be expoſed to the open Air 


in mild Weather; but in froſty Wea- 


ther they ſhould be covered to pre- 


ſerve them. The following Summer, 


theſe Plants will produce Flowers 
and Seeds, but the Plants may be 
Preſerved three or four Years, pro- 
vided they are ſheltered in Winter. 
Ĩzhbe ſecond and third Sorts grow 
wild in moſt Parts of England, and 
are ſeldom preſerved, except in Bo- 
tanic Gardens, for the ſake of Varie- 
ty; theſe grow under Hedges, and 

in ſhady Woods, where they ſpread 


Vor. 10 by their creeping Roots. fe/ſo» of Phy/ic at Aix in Provence. 
Vor. III. ee 
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The ſecond Sort is ſometimes uſed 


in Medicine. 
Theſe Plants being eſteemed as 

Weeds, they are neglected by moſt 

Perſons ; though, if they are planted 


under Trees in large Wilderneſs 
Quarters, they will thrive, and make 
a pretty Appearance when they are 
in Flower. The Roots of theſe 
Plants may be taken up at M:chael- 


mas, from the Woods and Places of 


their Growth, and tranſplanted into 
the Wilderneſs, allowing them a large 
Share of Room, becauſe they ſpread 
very far by their creeping Roots; ſo 
that they ſhould be planted in large 
Tufts at a great Diſtance from each 
other; and in the Spring they will 
riſe about two Feet high, and pro- 
duce their Flowers in great Plenty, 
when they will afford an agreeable _ 
Variety, in ſuch Places where few _ 
other Plants will thrive; ſo that 
by introducing ſome of theſe com + 
mon Plants into Gardens, there may 

be a great Variety produced in Wil- 
derneſſes, where the Ground is often 
bare, and doth not produce any kind of 
Plants, which afford no pleaſing - 


Proſpect to Perſons who walk through 
the ſhady Paths of theſe Quarters ; 


for it is much better to ſee any of 
the moſt common Weeds covering 
the Surface of the Ground amongſt 
the Trees, than to have it quite bare. 
But theſe Plants afford an agreeable 
Proſpect when they are in Flower, 


and require very little Culture. 


The fourth Sort was diſcovered in 


Italy, by Seignior Micheli, Profeſſor 
of Botany to the late Duke of Tuf- 


cany, Who ſent the Seeds into Eng- 


land; this is full as hardy as either 


of the former Sorts, and may be pro- 


pagated in the ſame manner. 
_ GARIDELLA. This Plant aua: 


/o named by Dr. Tournefort, in He- 


nour to Dr. Garidel, who was Pro 


The 
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narrow divided Leaves. 


rated from it, 
Form of the Flower. 
It grows wild in Candy, 4 on 
Mount Baldus in Italy, as alſo in 
| Provence, where it was diſcovered 
by Dr. Caridel, who ſent the Seeds 
for the Roy al | 
Garden at Paris. | 


GA 
The Characters arc; 
It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, con- 


fifting of ſeveral horned Petals, which 


are bifid, and ranged in a circular 


Order; from whoſe many-leawv'd Cup 


riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a Head compoſed of many ob- 


long Pods, which open lergth-wway , 
and are full of roundiſh Seeds. 


We know but one Sort of this 


Plant, VIZ. 


Garner a folris e diwi- 
Gar idella with very 


I his Plant is very near a- Lin to 
the Nigella, or Fenel-4ower ; to 


which Genus it was placed by tle 
Writers of Botany before Doctor 


Tournefurt, and was by him ſepa- 


to Dr. Tournefort, 


This is an annual Plant, 8 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in the Spring 


on a Bed or Border of light freſh 
Farth, where the Plants are deſigned 


to remain (for they ſeldom thrive 
If they are tranſplanted). When the 


Plants are come up, they mult be 
carefully cleared from Weeds; and 
Where they are too cloſe, they muſt 
be thinned, leaving them about four 
or five Inches apart; and as they 
grow up, they muſt conſtantly be 


kept clear from Weeds, which, if 


| ſuffered to grow amongſt the Plants, 


will ſoon over-bear and deſtroy them. 


In June theſe Plants will pro- 
duce their Flowers, and in Augn/? 
the Seeds will ripen ; which if per- 
mitted to fall, will come up in Au- 
tumn, and require no other Cul- 
ture, but to keep them clear from 
W. eech. 


as differing in ne: 


tinicy a large Palm-tree, 


taſted, om 
Trees which had ſtood naar ſome 0! 
the Male. 
clude, that the Fruit or Seed ma, 
be produced by the Female Plants i 

without the Afſiſiance 


e 
GENERATION. 
To this Article muſt be added, 
Some Perſons have objected to the 


Theory of the Generation, as laid 


down in the former Volumes of the 
Gardeners Dictionary, becauſe they 
have obſerved ſome Female Plant; 


produce Fruit, without having been 
1mpregn: ited by the Male. 


It is certain, that the. Female 
Plants may produce Fruit, without 
the Impregnation of the Male ; but 
it 15 not certain, that this Fruit or 


Seed will, if ſown, produce another 
Plant. 
lated by 7] 


W hat has been ſo often re- 


of the Neceſſity of the Male Palm. 


tree being near the Female, in order? 
to render it fruitful, hath been fully 
refuted by Father Links. in his Ac- 
count of Africa, where he has treat. 
ed of the ſeveral Sorts of Palms: 


he ſays, That he obſerved in 3 
whic! IC 
grew by the Side of a Convent, 

which produced Frait in Plent; 


though there was no other Palm-trec 
growing within two Leagues of this. 


dut he alſo obſerved, that none ot 


theſe Fruit would grow, though 


they had many Trials of them; 1» 
that they were obliged to procure 
{me Fruit from Barbary, in order 
to propagate theſe "Trees. He like 
wiſe adds, 


ripened ſo perfectly, nor was ſo we. 
as thoſe which came tro: 


Therefore we may con. 
moſt Kinds, 


of the Male Sperm, which may ap- 
pear to Sight perfect, and fit to pro- 


duce other Plants; but if we examine 


the Seeds, we ſhall find that moſt of 


them have not the Germ, or little 


Travellers and Hittorjans, 


That the Fruit which i 
grew on this Female Tree, newer 
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Plant incloſed, nor will grow, if 
they are ſown. 
From a repeated Number of Ex- 
periments, in ſeparating the Male 


from the Female Plants, I have al- 


ways obſerved, that where it has 
been done in I'ime, and with proper 
Care, ſo as that there could have 


been none of the Farina fercundans 
of the Male Plant ſcattered on the 


Female; that though the Female 
Plants have produced ſometimes fair 


Seeds to Appearance, yet, when 

they have been carefully ſown, 
there has not been one Plant pro- 
duced from them, except in one Ex 
periment, which I repeated two 


Years on a Female Briony Plant, 


which grew ſingly, having no other 


Plant of the ſame Kind near it, yet 


did perfect Seeds, which grew very 
well the following Seaſon. This 
Experiment requires a farther Repe- 


tition, before any thing can be aſcer- 
tained in relation to the Theory of 


-- Generation, there having been fo 
many Experiments made on a great 
Variety of Plants, which have proved 
the Neceſſity of the Farina fæcun- 


dans impregnating the F e Plants 
to render them fruitful. 


SIENIS TA, Broom. 
5 I o this Article muſt be added ; 


GENISTA Hiſpanica Nl £ 
ie Tourn, Moſt lweet- 


icented low Sani, Broom, 
2. GENISTA Lofitanica, par vo 


fire luteo. Journ. Portugal Broom, 
with a ſmall yellow Flower. 


3. GExISTA inctoria Germanica, 


foliis anguſtioribus. C. B. P. Gris 


Dyers-weed, or Wood- -WAXEN, with 


narrow Leaves, 


4. GentsSTa tind@oria Matteo: 


gli incanis, C. B. P. Shrubby 
Dyers-weed, with hoary Leaves. 
5. GENISTA tindoria Luſitanica 
maxima, PiuRS A LUusIrANORUM. 
Tourn, Great Portugal Dyers-weed, 


GE 
called Piurna by the Por tugueſe. 


6. GiENIS 1A tinctoria latifolia 9 
Lucenſis. Journ. Broad- leav' d Dyers- 


weed of Luca. 

7. GENISTA humilior Pannomica, 
Tourn, Lower Broom of Pannonia. 

8. GtENIsSTA ram?/a, felits hype- 


rici. C. B. P. Branching em, 
with St: John-wort-leaves;; © - 
9. GentsTa Africara fruteſcens, 
ruſci ner is folits. Oldenl. Shrubby 
African Broom, with ribbed Butchers- 
broom- leaves. 
1. GENISTA Africana fruteſcens, 
ruſci anguſiis foliis. Oldenl. Shrubby 
Agi ican Broom, with narrow But- 


—_ broum leaves. 

11. GExNISTA Afficana ar 1 1 
"fra ns, arge ntea lanugi ine pubeſcens. 
Oldenl. "Iree-hke African Broom, 
covered with a ſilvery Down. | 


12. GExIsSTA Af icana fruteſcens 


| ſpicuta purpurea, foliis angiſtiſſimis. 


Oldenl. Purple (piled ſhrubby A fri- 


can Broom, with very narrow Leaves. 


13. GEext5Ta African fruteſcens 


fſpicata, laricis foliis. Oldenl. Spi Kd 
ſhrubby Afr 1can Proom, vw ith 1 rch- 


tree-leaves. 
14. GENISTA . n 


capitata, laricis foliis. Olen. Head- 


ed African ſhrubby. Broom, with _ 


Larch- tree-leaves. 


4 5 GENISHA Afr icona f uteſcers, - 
capitulis lang iu fs laricis breviſſimo 
| folto. Ol? 17. 


Shrubby African 
Broom, with woolly Heads, and a 


very ſhort Lorch-tree-leaf.. | 
16. GiextsTA Africans Hunte - 

laricis i :ca”ts folls. O;dent. Shrubby | 

| African Broom, with hoary Larch- 


tree-leaves. 


The firſt Sort 1 wan e is 
not very common in the Eryliſh 
Gardens; this is of much lower 
Growth, than the common Spaniſh 
Broom, and the Flowers have a more 


agreeable Scent ; but being equally 
hardy with the common Sort, may 
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be eaſily propagated in Fg land, and 


will be a very ornamental Shrub, to 


plant in Front of the Spani/ Broom; 


which will fill up the Bottom, and hide 
the naked Stems of thoſe Plants; there- 


fore are very proper to form Clumps 

of theſe Trees, which will have an 
— Effect, when properly : 
: : yet they are often deſtroyed in very 
| hard Froſts; ſo that where ſome of 
them are not protected, the Sort 
may be loſt. 


laced in Gardens. 
The ſecond Sort is alſo uncommon 
at preſent in England, but the Seeds 


may be eaſily procured from Portu- 
gal. This Sort hath ſmall Flowers, 
which have little Scent, and is not 
ſo valuable as the former Sort, nor 
is it quite ſo hardy. 
in the open Air in moderate Win- 
ters, but in very hard Froſt they 
will be in Danger of being deſtroyed, 
where they are not ſheltered ; fo that 
ſome of theſe Plants ſhould be kept 
in Pots, that they may be removed 
into the Green-houſe in Winter, to 
; preſerve the Kind. 
The third Sort grows wild in G 
many, as alſo in France and Flanders, 


but is not very common in £ gland. 
This Sort is of humble Growth, 


This will live 


ſeldom riſing above two Fect high; 
but will make a fine Appearance 


When it is in Flower, and merit a 


Place in every good Garden, where, 
the Plants are diſpoſed in Clumps, 
in the middle whereof the common 


Spaniſo Broom muſt be planted, and 
round that the firſt Sort here men- 
| tioned, with theſe round the Outſide, 


the whole Clump will appear like 


one great Buſh of yellow Flowers; 
For as they all produce their Flowers 
at the ſame Seaſon, which continue a 
_ conſiderable time, they make an 
i agreeable Variety in large Gardens, 
and require very little Care, except- 


ing to clear them from large over- 
bearing Weeds, after they hav e taken 


Root. | 
The Canoe. ED ſifth Sar * 
to a greater Height than either of 
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the former, but are ſomewhat ten- 
derer, being Natives of warmer 
Countries; wherefore ſome ſhould 
be kept in Pots, that they may be 
removed into Shelter in Winter ; for 
though they will endure the Cold of 


our ordinary Winters in the open 


Air, if planted in a warm Situation, 


The ſixth and ſeventh Ret ſeldom | 
riſe above two Feet high, and are 
proper to mix with the third, to 


form Clumps, &c. Theſe are ſome. 


what tender while young, wherefore 


| they ſhould be kept in Pots, and ſhe!- 


tered for a Year or two ; but after. 
ward they will live in the open Air 


very well, provided they are Planes 


in a warm Situation. 
The eighth Sort is a for ſpread- 5 


ing Plant, ſeldom riſing to the Height 
of two Feet, but ſpreads its Branche: 


pretty far on every Side. r 


Flowers of this Kind are ſmall, and 


being produced thinly at the Extrem 
ty of the Branches, it does not make 


ſo good an Appearance as either ct 
the former Sorts. This is very hardy, 


and will endure the Cold of our Cl: 


mate extremely well. 


All theſe Sorts are propagated by | 


Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on : 


Bed of light Earth, in an open 8. 
tuation, toward the End of March; 
for if they are ſown too early, ard 
the Spring ſhould prove cold or wet, 
the Seeds generally periſh in tie 
Ground. When the Plants beg. 
to appear, they ſhould be carefully 
weeded, and in very dry Weathe: 


they ſhould be gently refreſhed with 
Water, which will very much pro 
mote hw 


Growth: during the 


Summer Seaſon, they mult be col. 
ſtantly kept clear from Weeds, which 
18 the only Culture hey Will an 
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In this Bed the Plants may remain 


until the following Spring, when 


they ſhould be tranſplanted Juſt be- 
fore they begin to ſhoot; ſo that 
you ſhould prepare a Spot of freſh 


Ground, which ſhould be carefully 


dug and cleanſed from the Roots of 
bad Weeds; then you mult take up 


the Plants with great Care, for they 


generally ſhoot long Roots pretty 


* deep in the Ground ; which, if they 


are too much torn, will endanger 


the Plants. Theſe muſt not he long 
out of the Ground; for at this Sca- 
ſon their Roots will dry very ſoon; 
therefore they ſhould be immediately 

_ planted, and the Surface of the 


Ground mult be covered with Mulch, 
to prevent the Sun and Wind from 


entering the Ground, and drying the 
Roots of the Plants; then they 


ſhould be well watered, and if the 


Spring ſhould prove dry, it will be 
proper to repeat the Waterings twa 


or three times in a Week, until the 


Plants are well rooted. The Di- 
ſtance which ſhould. be allowed to 
theſe Plants, for thoſe of the larger 


Growth, 15 three Feet Row from 


Row, and eighteen Inches aſunder 
in the Rows; but for thoſe of {mall 


Growth, two Feet Diſtance Row 
from Row, and one Foot aſunder in 
the Rows, will be ſufhcient. In 
this Nurſcry the Plants may remain 
two Years ; during which tune they 


ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 
| Weeds, and the Ground between 
them mult be carefully dug every 
Spring, to prevent their Roots from 
running out too far; for as they ſend 
forth long ſlender Tap-roots, fo, if 
theſe are not cut to force out Fibres 

near the Stem of the Plants, they 
Will be in Danger of ſuffering when 


they are tranſplanted; for which 
Reaſon they ſhould not remain in 


the Nurſery longer than two Years, be- 
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cauſe theſe Plants cannot be removed, 
when they are older, with any Safety. 
The beſt Seaton to tranſplant theſe 
Plants, is toward the End of March, 


or in the Beginning of April, juſt be- 
fore they begin to ſhoot ; when they 
mult be carefully taken up, as was 
before directed, and planted again 
immediately, covering the Surface of _ 
the Ground with Mulch, and ob- 
| ſerving to water them in dry Wea- 
ther, until they have taken Root 
again; after which time they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from great over-bearing 
Weeds, which, if permitted to grow 
amongſt them, would greatly weaken, 
if not abſolutely deſtroy them. 
Theſe Plants moit of them flower 
in June, July and Auguſt, and their 
Seeds ripen in September.. 
The ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth and 
ſixteenth Sorts, are Natives of the 
Country about the Cape of G 
Hope, and are tenderer than either f 
the former Sorts; theſe are preſerved 

in Pots, and removed into the Green- 
houſe in Winter; for they cannot 
endure the Cold of our Winters in 
the open Air: but they ſhould have 


a great Share of freſh Air in mild 
Weather; and if they are placed in 


an airy Glaſs-caſe, amongſt Ficoides, 
and other hardy Exotic Plants, which 
require a large Share of Air in Win- 
ter, as alſo as much Sun as poſſible; _ 
they will thrive better than when 
they are placed amongſt Orange-trees 

in a common Grecn-houſe, and will 
flower much better. In Summer 
theſe Plants muſt be placed abroad 
in a warm Situation, where they _ 
may be defended from ſtrong Winds; 
and in dry Weather they mult be 
frequently watered, which will en- 
courage them to flower freely, aud 
cauſe them to produce good Seeds; 
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for want of which Care the Flowers 


often fall off, and are not ſucceeded 
by Pods. 
Theſe Plants are propagated by 


| Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in 
the Spring, in Pots filled with light 


freſh Earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 


and when the Plants begin to appear, 

they muſt be kept clear from Weeds, 

and frequently refreſhed with Water: 

the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed mull alſo 

| be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh 

Air to the Plants, otherwiſe they 
will draw up very weak ; for as theſe 
Plants are not very tender, they 
muſt be inured to bear the open Air 


as ſoon as the Seaſon proves favour- 
able ; roward the latter End of May, 


the Pots ſhould be removed out of 
the Hot-bed, and placed for a little 
time in a Glaſs-caſe, where they may 
have a greater Share of Air; and 
the middle of June, they ſhould be 
placed in the open Air in a ſheltered 
| ſmall Seeds. 


Situation, where they may remain 


till October; when they muſt be re- 
moved into the Glaſs-caſe again, 
Where they ſhould be placed on 
Shelves, to * the Advantage of 
Air and Sun; 
they muſt be trequently refreſhed 7 
with Vater, but ic ſhould be given 
in ſmall Quantities at this Seaſon, 
_ eſpecially while the Plants are youn 
The following Spring, theſe Plants 
ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
carefully parted, planting each of 
them into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with light freſh Earth, nnd plunged 
into a very moderate Hot- bed, which 
Vill facilitate their taking Root ; but 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
be covered with Mats every Day, to 
ſcreen the Plants from the Sun, until 
they are rooted ; after which time 
they ſhould have a large Share of 
freſh Air, and muſt be frequently 


ana during the Winter 
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watered, In May they muſt be 
inured to bear the open Air by De. 
grees, into which they ſhould be re. 
moved the Beginning of June, and 
placed in a warm Situation. With 
this Management theſe Plants will 
thrive very well, and in two Year; 
after will begin to produce their 
Flowers, when they will make an 
agreeable 3 amongſt other 
Exotic Plants. e 
GESNERA. 3 

This Plant was fs named by Fa. 
ther P/umier, who diſcovered it in 
America, in Honour to Conrad Ge/-. 
ner, a very learned Botunuit, and 


Natural Hiſtorian. 


Ihe Characters are; 
It hath an anomalous per ſonated 


Flower, confiſting of one Leaf, fron 


evhoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, fed 
like a Nail in the hinder Part of the 
Flower ; which afterward becomes a 
membranaceous Fruit, divided int) 


tao Cells, which | are . with 


The Species are ; 
I. GrsNERA humilis, fore flare. | 
1 Plum. Now. Gen. Low Geſ. 
nera, with a yellowiſh Flower. 
2. GESNERA amplo digitalis folio 
tomentoſo. Plum. Now. Gen. Geinera 
with a large woolly Fox-glove-leat. 
. GesneERA arboreſcens, amph 


1 or e fimbriato 2 maculi ſu. Plus. 


Now. Gen. Tree-like Geſnera, with 


a large furvelowed | and ſpottl 


| Flow er. 


The firſt 1 . Sorte were 
8 by the late Doctor W/. illiam 


| Houſtoun in Jamaica, from whence 


he ſent their Seeds to England; but 


by their being a long time out of 


the Ground, there were not any of 
them which 


grew. The third Sort 


was diſcovered by Father Plumier at 
Martinico; this Sort riſes to the 
1 of eight or ten Feet, and 
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has a wondy Stem ; but the other 
two Sorts ſeldom riſe above three 
Feet high. 
Theſe Plants are > propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown as foon 


as poſſible after they are ripe ; for 


being very ſmall and light, if they 


are kept long out of the Ground, 


they will not grow: therefore the 

| {ureſt Method to obtain theſe Plants, 
is to procure them in Tubs of F arth - 
The Seeds ſhould be 
ſown in the Tubs filled with freſh 


Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situa- 
tion; and when the Plants come up, 
they mutt be trequently waterc: 4, and 
kept clear from Wecds. 'I heic Tub; 
ould remain in the Country, until 


the Plants are pretty ſtrong ; tor if 
they are ſent over too young, they 
will be in great D: anger of perithing 
before they arrive in Hen. When 
they are put on board che Ship, they 
Flowers, which will afford an agree- 


ſhould be covered in the Heat of the 


Day with Tarpaulins, to ſcreen them 
from the violent Heat of the Sun, as 
allo in bad Weather to prevent the 


Salt-water from waſhing of them. 


During their Paſſage they ſhould be 


* Leſter round-leaved Sanicle. 


often refreſhed with Water, while 


they are in a warm Latitude; and 
le, - Auri is pallido. Tourn. Round-leaved 
when the Weather will permit; but 
as they arrive in a cooler Latitude, 
they muſt have a leſs Quantity of 5 . 
Water given to them, and ſhould be 
ſcreened from the r 
When theſe Plants arrive in Eyg- : 
land, they ſhould be carefully taken 
out of the Boxes, and each planted 8 
Leaf, and a red Pointal. 


ſhould have as much Air as poſſi 


into a Pot, filled with rich light 


Earth, and then plunged into a Hot- 
ed af Tanners Bark, obſerving to 


water them, and ſcreen them from 
the Heat * the Sun until they have 
taken Root; after which time they 
ſhould have freſh Air admitted to 


Them, in Proportion to the Warmth 
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of the Seaſon, and mult be frequently 


watered. In this Bed the Plants 
may remain until Mich ae lmas, when 


they ſhould be removed into the 


Stove, and plunged into the Tan: 
during the Winter Seaiun they will 
require to be frequently wa tered, but 
i: muſt pot be given in large Quan- 
tities ; but in Summer they mult be 


plentifully watered in hot W cather. 


:\s theſe Plants are. too tender to en- | 
dure the Cold of our Air even in 
Summer, they mult con tantly re- 


main in che Stove, here in Win- 
ter 1 y mult be Eept very warnt; 
but in Summer they mut have a 
| uw Share of frehl Air in warm 
Weather; and if their Leaves con- 


tract Filth, it mult be carefully 
pep el off; otherwile it will harhpur 
Inſects, which will in time deſtroy 
the Plints. With this Man: gement 
the Plants will thrive, and produce | 


able Variety amonglt other tender 


Exotic Plants in the Stove. 


- GEUM, Sanicle. 1 
To this Article muſt be added; 


1. GUM rotundifolium minus, 
GUN felio crcinats, „iſtilla 
Saniele. with a pale Polntal. 


GEun 2 Jour otundg minor, 
[ſill forts rub Tourn, 8 Sanicle N 


4 — a leſler roar "iſh Leaf, ar; 4 a red | 
Pointal. 2 


4. GE UM folio ciremm! o, acut? cre- 


vate, pifeilly floris rute. Journ. 


Sanicle with à round ſharp jagged | 


5. GVA folio ſubrotundo minimo. 
3 Sanicle with a very A 


- roundiſh Leaf. | 

6. GEUM 3 folio + circi- 

nato villiſo, fore magna albo. Journ. 

Cor. Candy Sanicle, with à round 

hairy Leaf „anch a large white Flower, 
4 15 GEUM 
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7. GErum orientale rotundifolium 


Supinum, flore aureo. Tourn. Cor. 
Low round-leav'd Eaſtern Kuen, 


with a golden Flower. 


8. Gkuu cxientale, eb ie 


' folio molli & gab, , fore mag no 
410. 
with a ſoft ſmooth Ivy-wort- leaf, . 


Tourn. Cor. 


caſtern Sanicle, 


and a large white F lower. 


The fve firſt-mentioned Sorts 
grow on the Alps and Appennines in 
Plenty, from whence they have been 


tranſplanted into ſome curious Gar- 
dens by Lovers of Variety: they are 


all extreme hardy Plants, ſo ſhould 
be planted in ſhady moiſt Places, and 
a poor Soil, Where they will thrive 
much better than in an open Situa- 
They are propagated by Off- 
ſets, which they ſend forth in great 
Plenty; the beſt Seaſon for this 
Work is in O#eber, that the Plants 
may be well rooted before Spring, 
botherwiſe they will not flower ſo 
ſtrong the following Summer. Some 
of theſe Plants were formerly planted 
for Edgings on the Sides of Borders 
in the Flower-garden, but they are 
by no means fit for this Purpoſe; 
becauſe they ramble too far, and are 
very ſubject to decay in Patches, 
which breaks the Edging, and renders 
it unſightly; ſo that they appear 
more beautiful, 
Patches on ſhady moiſt Borders, where 
few other Plants will thrive ; in ſuch 
Places theſe Plants will male a pretty 
They flower in 37oy, and 
ſome of them will produce good Seeds 
in Autumn; but as they increaſe ſo 
faſt by Oft- ſets, few Perſons regard 
their Seeds. 
1 other three Sorts were diſco- 
vered by Dr. Tournefort in the Le- 
_ want, who ſent them to the Royal 


when planted in 


Garden at Paris. _ Theſe are not 


quits fo hardy as the fprmer Sorts, 
bur will endure the Cold of our or- 


Sn dinary Winters very well 1 in the full 


rubro. Tourn. Cor. 
Poppy, with a large red Flower. 


5 Ground, 
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Ground, being never deſtroyed but 


by extreme hard Froſt. Theſe may 


be propagated by Off-ſets, in the 


ſame manner as the former Sorts, and 


ſhould have a ſhady Situation. 
 GLADIQLUS, Corn-flag. 
Jo this Article muſt be added; 
. GLapioLvus floribus una wer/; 


diſpel His, major & procerior, for- 
candicante. C. B. P. Greater and 


taller Corn- flag, wtth whitiſh F lower, 
ranged all on one Side. 

2. GLavioLus floribus uno wer/y 
dilpsfi tis, minor & humilior. C. B. p. 


Smaller and lower Corn- flag, Win 


Flowers ranged on one Side. 

3. GAplolus minor, flor 201 urs 
ver is diſpofitis incarnatis. H. I. 
Smaller Corn: flag, with fleſh-coloure! 
Flowers ranged on one Side. 

4. GLapioLvs wtringue floridus, 
Fore rubro. C. B. P. Corn-tly 
with red F lowers on both Sides. 

5. GLaptoLus floribus uno werſ; 
difpoſitis, minor. C. B. P. Smaller 
Corn: flag, with Flowers ranged n 
one Side. 

All theſe Sorts af Corn: flag are 2; 
hardy as thoſe mentioned in the 
former Volumes of the Gardener; 
Dictionary; and may be propagated 
by eitherOff-ſets or Seeds, in the fame 
manner as 1s there directed 3 where- 
fore I ſhall not repeat it again in 
this Place. | | 

' GLAUCIUM, Horned Poppy. 5 

To this Article muſt be added; 

GLAUcIu orzentale, flore magns 
Eaftern Horned 


Ihis Sort was found by Dr. Tourne- 
fort in the Levant, who ſent the 
Seeds to Paris. It is a biennial 
Plant, which may be propagated by 
Seeds. as the other Sorts ; but ſhould 


have alight poor Soil, in which it will 


endure the Cold of the Winter much 
better than if town. on a rich 
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GLAUX, Sea Milk-wort. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a belliſaped Flower, con- 


ling of one Leaf, aohoſe Brims 


= are expanded and cut into ſeveral 
15 Segments ; from the Centre ariſes 
* the Pointal, which afterward be- 
comes a round Fruit or Husk, opening 


from the Top downwards, and Hiled 


: . with ſmall Seeds. _ 


The Specyes are; 3 


2. GLaux maritima, flore albs. 


> Tourn. Sea Milk-wort, with a white 

HS Flower. | 

1 3 4: GLauvx nalufris, fore Briese | 

© elauſo, foliis portulacæ. Tourn. Marſh 

VMilk-wort, with a ſtriped a 
and purſlane Leaves. 


Theſe Plants grow wild in Eng- 


planted in Pots, filled with poor 


1 l bel Earth, and in Summer muſt 


frequently watered. With this 


3 25 Management they may be preſerved, 
and they will eee F wer: every. 


' GLOBULARIA. | 
The Characters are; 


I t hath a floſculous Flower, con- 
= fling of many Florets, which are 
divided into ſeveral Seements, and 
have one Lip; theſe are contained 

in a proper Empalement, out of the 
Bottom of which ariſes the Pointal, 
fixed like a Nail to the lower Part 
= of the Floret, and becoming a Seed, 
= hidden in ehe Capſule, which . 
ua the Empalement of the Floret. 
= On that Capſule fit the Placenta's, 
= awhich occupy the middle Part * the 


common Empalement. 


The Species are; 
„ GLomwuLaRrla vulgaris. Tourn 


385 Common Globularia, 


folio tridentato. Tourn. 


origani folio. Journ. 

LE Alpine Globularia, with a Wild- 

IP land, and are rarely preſerved in . 

Gardens, unleſs for the ſake of Va- 
riety. They may be taken up in 
the Places of their Growth, and 
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2. GLoBuLARla Pyrenaica, folio 
as caule nudo. Tourn. Pyrenean 
Globularia, with an oblong Leaf, 
and naked Stalk. 
3. GLoBULARIA montana hu- 
millima repens. Journ. The loweſt. 


creeping Mountain Globularia. 


4. GLOBULARIA fruticoſa, myrti 
 Shrubby 
Globularia, with a trifd myrtle | 


_ Leaf. 
„ GlLAUx maritima. C. B. p. og 
EL Sea yy ipod or black Salt-wort. 


. Gronvlakia Africana . 


| teſcens, thymelze folio lanuginoſo. 


Tourn. Shrubby African Globu- 
laria, with a woolly ſpurge- laurel 


Leaf. 


6. GLonULana hi. ons. 
Prickly Globularia. 
7. GLOBULARIA Alpina minima, 


'T he ſmalleſt 


marjoram- leaf. 
8. GLoBULaRIa e . . 
bus per caulem ſparſis. Journ. Cor. 
Eaſtern Globularia, with Flowers 
ſcattered along the Stalks. 
9. GLoBULARIA orientalis, fore 
ampliſſimo. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern 
Globularia, with a very lang © 
Flower. | 
The firſt of theſe Plants grows 


_ only about Montpelier, as alſo 


at the Foot of the Mountains Jura 
and Saleva, and in many other 
Parts of Italy, and in Germany. 
This Plant hath Leaves very like 
thoſe of the Daizy, but are thicker 
and ſmoother ; the Flowers grow on 


„ Foot-ſtalks, which are about fix _ 
Inches high, and are of a globular 85 


Form. 
The ſecond 98 grows plentifully 


in the Woods, and on the Pyrenean 


Mountains; this is much larger 


than the former, and the Foot-Ralk 


is quite naked; the Leaves are nar- 


Tower, and much longer. 


The third Sort is a very low 


Plant, whoſe Branches trail on the 


Ground, Z 
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Ground, and firike Roots out from 
their Joins, whereby it prop2gates 
itſelf very faſt. The Flowers grow 
on ſhort Foot-ſtalks, and are of a 
blue Colour. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts may be 
propagated by parting of their Roots, 
after the manner of Daizies; but 
the third Sort is eajtly propagated 
from the trailing Branches, which 
take Root. The belt Seaſon for 
parting and tranſplanting of theſe 


G I. 
he planted into Pots, filled with lip). 
f:eſh Earth, and then placed ing 
very moderate Hot: bed, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until the, 


have taken Root; when they may 


be taken oat of the Bed, and inur/ 
to bear the open Air by degree: 
In Summer theſe Plants may be en 


poſed with other hardy Exotic Plan; 


and in Winter they ſhould be pla, 


under a Hot - bed Frame, where t};o; 
may enjoy the free Air in mij: 


Plants, is in September, that they Weather; but ſhould be ſcreen: 


4 may take new Root before the from hard Froſt, which will def 
144 froſty Weather comes on: They them, if they are expoſed therety, | 
1348  ſhoald be planted in Pots, filled with "This Plant never produces good Sc 
BEN | freſh Earth, and placed in a ſhady in this Country. 
F Situation until they have taken Ihe fifth Sort grows in the 3 
1 . Root; after which time they may about the Cape of Good Hope ; th. 
MG, Ji} be expoſed to the open Air until is a Shrub which riſes to the He: 


— — —_ — . 
_ —— ” — . 8 ” 
— 
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M the Beginning of November, when it 
Wt! will be proper to place them under a 


Garden- frame, where they may be 


. protected deen ſevere F roſt, which 
ſometimes deſtroys them in this Cli- 


In the Summer Seaſon they ſhould 
be placed where they may have the 
Morning Sun, and in dry Weather 
ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 
Water. With this Management they 
will increaſe, 


perfect their Seeds in this Country. 


AI tpelier in France, and in Valentia, 
and ſeveral other Parts of Spain. 


This has a hard woody Stem, and 


riſes to about two Feet high, having 
many woody Branches, beſet with 


into many Branches, 
cloſely beſet with thick Riff Leave, 
much like thoſe of the C51 . 
_ Matthioli; at the Diviſion of tte 
mate; but they ſhonld have as much 

free Air as poſſible in mild Weather. 


Mountain Oſier. 


and produce their 
Flowers every Year. but they rarely 


of ſeven or eight Feet, and divide 
which ate 


Branches, the Flowers are produces, 
which are round, woolly, and « : 


ſilver Colour, and at firſt have t}: 
Appearance of the Katkin of th: 
This Shrub ma; 
be propagated by Cuttings, which 


| ſhould be planted in April, juſt- 
the Plant begins to ſhoot, 


in Pots | 


filled with freſh light Earth, and 


_ plunged into a very moderate He: 
The fourth Sort grows about 


bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving d 
water and ſhade them until they 


have taken Root; after Which time 
you muſt inure them by Degrees 0 
bear the open Air; then they muſt 


9 —— 2 2 * " mths 6D — g 1 aa, 
— — I — - ä F 
— — - 3 . . 
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w_ 
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| be taken out of the Hot-bed, d 
1 Leaves like thoſe of the Myrtle tree; may be placed amongſt other Exotic 
Ul on the 'Fop of the Branches the in a well ſheltered Situation, ob- 
1 Flowers are produced, which are of ſerving to water them in dry Wet 
HEY a blue Colour, and globe-ſhaped. ther; in this Place they may remain 
A This Plant may be propagated by till Octeber, when they ſhould be 
wal Cuttings, which ſhould be cut off in removed into the Green-houſe, and 


April, juſt before they begin to make 
NEW Shoots 3 tn ele Cuttings ſhould 


— —— 
* — 
- — x #2 
— 


placed where they may have a8 
much free Air as poſſible in mill. 
| W eather: 


— 


h lig“ 


he a 


ſervi ing 
il the; 
V my 

inurcd 


legreet, 


be ex: 
Plant 
Placed 


re they. 


n mii 
Creeng! 
det? 


8 
e! te. 


Fol Seed ; 


earn 
of the 
-Oduced, 
nd of: 
ave the 
of the 
ab may 

which 


juſt & 


in Pots 


th, ard 
te Ho 
Ving (9 


til the) 


ich time 


JI ces t0 


ey mult. 


bed, und 
Exotic 
on, ob- 
y Wea- 


rem. un 


ould be 
uſe, ard 
have 35 


0 21 
in mill 
Feather: 


$; being tolerably hardy. 


Fxotic Plants, 


£ Liquorice with hairy Pods. 


* 2 * „ 4 


5 : : mended ; 
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1 Weather; ſor this Plant only re- 


quires to be ſcreened from Froſt, 
With this 
Management the Plants will thrive 


| > exceedingly, and in a few Years will 


roduce Flowers. 


? The fivth Sort was found in the 


Mountains of Granada, by D. Al- 


Luut. This Plant is of low Growth, 
and may be propagated as the fir 


Sort, as may alſo the ſeventh Sort, 


Which is the leatt of all the Sorts, 
and the moiſt hardy; fo that 
it ſhould have a ſhady Situation in 
Summer, but in Winter it will be 
proper to ſhelter it from ſevere 4 
. t 1 oft. 5 
* 'Theeighth and nach Sorts. were 
found by Dr. Tournefort, in the Le- 
dant:; theſe are ſomewhat tender, 
and ſhould be ſheltered from the 
3 b Froſt in Winter; but in Summer they 
may be expoſed with other hardy 
1 and require to be 
frequently watered in dry Weather. 
Theſe may be propagated by Seeds, 
or by parting of their Roots, as was 
1 directed for the former Sorts. _ 
| GLYCYRRHIZA, Liquorice, 


To this Article muſt be added ; 
hen RRHIZA orientalis, fi "SY 
Tourn, Cor. 


The firſt Sort mentioned in the 


former Volumes of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, is that which is com- 
monly cultivated in England for 
Medicine; the other two Kinds are 
© Preſerved in curious Botanic Gardens 
= for Variety; but their Roots are not 
ſo full of Juice as the firſt, nor is 


the Juice ſo ſweet : tho? the ſecond 


Sort ſeems to be that which Dzo/- 
3 _ corides has deſcribed and recom- 
4 but I ſuppoſe the Good- 

= neſs of the hrit has occaſioned its 


L being ſo generally cultivated ; 


Theſe two Sorts af mentioned 


Flower, 


Eaſtern 


GR 
perſect their Seeds in England, by 


which they may be propagated, 


whereas the common Sorts ſeldom 
produce any in this Country. They 


may alſo be propagated by Roots, as 
the common Sort, which 1s directed 


in the former Volumes; therefore I 
ſhall not repeat it in this. | 
GNAPHALODES, - 

The Characters are; | 
It is a Plant with a floſculous © 

_ conſiſting of ſeveral barren 
Florets ; the Embryos which confti- 


' tuted the Empalement of the Flower, 
become a creſted Fruit, pregnant wv ith 


a Seed for 7 th 75 moſt part oblong. 5 
We have but one Species of this 


Plant at . in eh med which 5 
. 


GrarPnal obks  Lufttanica. Turn. 


| p. r tugal Gnaphalodes. 


8 & his is a low annual Plant, * hick 
ſeldom riſes above four Inches high, 


but divides into ſeveral trailine 
Branches, which are beſet with ſmall 


ſilver- coloured Leaves, which ho ve a 
great Reſemblance to thoſe of Cud- 
weed; but the Flowers are ſo ſmall 


as not to be conſpicuous, unleſs 


they are magnified by a Glaſs. This | 


Plant is ſeldom aired in Gardens, 


unleſs it be for the ſake of Variety; 
for there is little Beauty in it. The 
Seeds of this Plant may be ſown the 
Beginning of April, on a Bed of 
light Earth, in an open Situation; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be kept clean from 
Weeds, and in very dry Weather 


they ſhould be ſometimes refreſhed 
with Water. 


ment the Plants will flower in July, 
and in Augy/t the Seeds will ripen, 


With this Manage- 


when the Plants will ſoon after 
decay. 


 GRAF TING. 

To this Article add; | 
Of late Years ſome Perſons have 
made uſe of another Compoſition for 


ann uu 


: 

: £ 
iÞ; 
: , 

: 
(744 


CDT e ended te 223 " 


85 than the Clay 


beſt you injure the Graft. 
fon who is a little accuſtomed to 
chis Compoſition, will apply it very 
faſt, and it is much eaſier for him 
than Clay, eſpecially if the Seaſon 


_ 1s cold. 


* 


_ Graſs ; 


flare folio 
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ö Grafting, which they have found to 
anſwer the Intention of keeping out 


the Air, better than the Clay pre- 


ſcribed in the former Volumes of the 
Gardeners Dictionary. 


This is com- 
poſed of Turpentine, Bees-wax and 


Roſin melted together; this, when 
of a proper Conſiſtence, may be put 
on the Stock round the Graft, in the 

ſame manner as the Clay is uſually 

applied; and tho' it be not above a 

quarter of an Inch thick, yet will 


keep 


out the Air more eſſectually 


and when 


In uſing of this 


careful not to apply it too hot, 


GRAMEN, Grafs. 


In the former Volumes of the 5 
Car deners Dictionary, 1 have only 
mentioned in general the manner of 
making and keeping Graſs in Gar- 
dens for Pleaſure, and have not 
there enumerated 


likewiſe as are uſeful in Medi- 
— re. | | 
8 doliacex, ang u- 
& pica. 8. . 


common meadow Graſs. 


medium. Rafi Syn. 
of meadow Graſs. 


| M and as Cold will 
| Harden this, there is no Danger of 
its being hurt by Froft, which is 
very apt to cauſe the Clay to cleave, 
and ſometimes fall off; 
the Heat of Summer comes on, this 
Mixture will melt and fall off with- 
__ out any Trouble. 
there ſhould be a Tin or Copper-pot 
with Conveniency under it to keep a 
very gentle Fire with Small-coal, 
Otherwiſe the Cold will ſoon con- 
denſe the Mixture; but you muſt be 
pera. C. B. P. Rough eared Panic 
A "i 5 A 


the Species of 
therefore in this Volume 1 
hall ſet down thoſe Sorts which are 
ſowed for Paſture, and are uſeful to 
improve Land; as alſo thoſe which 
are troubleſome Weeds, and ſuch 


8 
5. Red Darnel * 
A 


2. GRAMEN pratenſe minur, fer. 
vulgatiſſimum. Raii Syn. The moſ 


| or Rey 


3. GRAMEN pratenſe paniculntin: 


'The middle or: 


4. GRAMEN 5 paniculasa 
aj us, latiore folio. C. B. P. II 
greateſt meadow Graſs. 

. GRAMEN /ecalinum. Ger Emas. 


| 1 Sil meadow Rie Graſs. 


6. GR Aux ſecalinum, & fel, 
Hlueſire. Ger. Enac. Vw 1d Rie, 
or Rie Graſs. 

7. GRAMEN ſecalinum mojus fit 
vaticum. Hiſt. Oxon. Great Wo 
Rie Graſs. 

8. GRAMEN paniceum, Dice fo 
plici Iewi. Raii Syn. Panic Grab, 
with a ſingle ſmooth Ear. 

. GRAMEN paniceum,  ſpica di- 


"wile C. B. P. Panic Grals, witha 
divided Spike. 


10. GRAMEN paniceum, foica 7 


5 . 85 
Gramen een, ſpice 
3 C. B. P. Darnel. 


12. GRAMEN awenaceum dun! 


torum ſpicatum. Raii 8 yn. Spikel 
- Hodge oat Graſs. | 


13. GRAMEN avenaceum pratenſe 
Par . Meadow oaten Graſs. 
14. GRAMEN averaceum fißirin 


a ar ven /a. Park. Low meadow oaten 
Graſs. 


15. Grameen 3 2 
Park. Common Millet Graſs. 
16. GRAMEN ſpicatum, fem: 10 


miliaces abo. Journ. Common. - 


Canary Graſs. 


17. GRAUEN foicatum, fn 
miliaceo nigro. Tourn. Black Canary 
Graſs. > 

18. Gramen | Picatum, fon the 
miliaceo minore negro. Tourn. . Leſſer 


black Canary Seed. 


19. Gl. 


, fer 


mo? 


latum 
e Jor: 


au 


The 
E mac. 


ſera 
1 Rie, 


ca a) 
Panic 


ſpica 


dum? 


Spikes 
ratenſt. 


W oaten 


pulzar fe 


ils. 


ſemine 
3 


fen iu 


| Leſlec 
F Gr 


1 nic griſea. Tourn. 
= ry Secd. 

2080. GRAMEN paniculatum, locuſtis 
© maximis candicantibustremulis. Tourn. 


The greateſt Quaking Grabs, with 


: 1iſima, Ger. Emac. 


2 5 Lefler Cats-tail Graſs. 


fem:n? | 


GR 


19. GRAMEN ſpicatum, ſemine 


white Panicles. 
21. GRAMEN pukteulatam, hocuſtis 
maxims phanicets tremulis. Tourn. 


he greateſt 3 Graſs, with 


ſcarlet Panicles. 
22. G RAMEN 8 1 


Parl. The middle Quaking Graſs. 


tremulum minus, 


23. GANZEN 


anicula parva. Park. Smaller 


png Graſs, with a (mall Panicle. 


 GRAMEN murorum ſpica Jon 


Graſs. 


: . Cowan 4 latiore fo- 
1 „ Broad leav d Coen 
| foot Gratfs. 


20. GRAMEN  QaAyhidei, bet 
rente. Ger. Emac. 
Cocks-foot Graſs. _ 

27. GRAMEN typhinum majus ſeu 
primum. Ger. Emac. e G 
tail Graſs. | 


28. GaAMuE&N typhinum minus. 


7 | p 


GRAMEN criſtatum.. 


N creſted Graſs. 


30. GRAUEN Jpica triticea, re- 


pens vulgare, caninum dictum. Raii 


Su. Common Dogs Graſs, or 


Quick Graſs, or Couch Graſs. 


3 I; G RAMEN alopecur oides majus. 
F OX- tail 


ger. Emac. 
Graſs. 


Common 


332. Grawen a1 avoide; = 
= Park. Smaller Fox-tail Graſs. 
33. GRAMEN ſpicatum, durioribus 
&& craſſuoribus locuſtis, ſpica brewi. oy 


Turn. French Haver Graſs. 


24. GRaMEN ricatum, durioribus 


I crnffioribus locuſtis, ſpica longi/- 


lima. {uurn. 
* = A 2 Spike. 


. AIMLN panic Wat amr, gi 


Grey Cana- 


Capons- tail 


was a0. 5 


the better 


French Haver Grals, 5 


craſſtioribus & brevioribus, varie- 


gatum. Journ. Striped Graſs. | 
The fourteen firſt- mentioned Sorts 

grow pretty common in the Paſtures 

and are 


in molt Parts of England, 
often intermixed in the ſame Paſture ; 


ſo that it is very rare to meet with a 
Paſture, which hath not ten or twelve 


Sorts of Graſs in it; but the Sort 
which is generally ſown about Lox- 
don, is the Rey 


the Seed is ſaved intire, without 


a Mixture of other Graſs Seeds, 


it 15 very rare to meet with a 


Paſture, which has not many Sorts 


in it. 


is the latter End of 


a Proſpect of Showers, 


The Land on which Grafſs- ſeed 13 


intended to be ſown, ſhould be well 
ploughed and cleared from the Roots 


of noxious Weeds, ſuch as Couch 


Graſs, Fern, Ruſhes, Heath, Gorſe, 
Broom, Reit-Harrow, &c. which it 
left in the Ground, will ſoon get 
of the Graſs, and over- _ 
run the Land. 


Therefore in ſuch 


Surtace in April, 


lay it in mall Heaps, and burn it. 
Ihe Aikes lo produced, when fore:d 
i the Land, Will be a good Manure 

| | tor 


Graſs, which is 
very hardy, and will grow on cold 
ſour Land better than moſt other 
Sorts ; but as it ſeldom happens that 


The beſt Sen for ſowing. of 1 
Graſs Seed, 
Auguſt, and the Beginning of Seh 
tember, that the Graſs may be well 
rooted before the Froſt ſets in, which 
is apt to turn the Plants out of the 
Ground, when they are not well 
 -- This Sced ſhould be ſown 
in moiſt Weather, or when there is 
which will 
ſoon bring the Graſs up; for the 
Earth being at that Seaſon warm, 
the Moiſture will cauſe the Sceds to 
vegetate in a few Days. 


Places Where either of theſe Weeds 
abound, it will be a good Method 
to Plough up the 8 
and let it lie ſome time to dry, then 


— — IE_—YA 


——— 
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Will be buried unequal. 
_ tity of Graſs-ſecd for an Acre of 
Land, 


Fears in Paſture, 


theſe Kinds are of long Durstion; 
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for it; the Method of burning the 


Land is particularly directed under 


the Article Laud, which ſee; eſpe- 


cially if it is a cold ſtiff Soil. But 


where Couch Graſs, Fern or Reſt- 
IIarrow is in Plenty, whoſe Roots 


the Land 


run far under Ground, 


mu be ploughec two or three times 
pretty deep in dry W cather, and the 


Roots carcfully harrowed off after 


eacn ploughing; ; which is the moſt 
| ſure Method to deſtroy them. Where 
the Land is very low, and nf a ſtiff 
later 
in Winter, it will be of Faure 
Service to make ſome under ground 
off the Wet; having Down adhering to their Seed 
which aflilts their Tranſportation; 


clay cy Nature, which holds 


Drains, to corry 


which if detaincd too long on the 


Ground, will render the Graſs ſour. 


The Method of making theſe Drains 
is preſcribed under the Article Land 3 


v hich ſee. 


Before the Seed i is fam.” the PR 


face of the Ground ſhould be made 
_ otherwiſe the Seed 
The Quan- 


level and fine, 


18 uſually three Buſhels ; 
when the Seed 1s ſown, 
gently harrowed 1n, and the Ground 


rolled with a wooden Roller; which 


will make the Surface even, and pre- 


vent the Sceds being blown in 
Patches. When the Graſs comes up, 
if there ſhould be any bare Spots, 
where the Sced has not grown, they 
may be ſown again, and the Ground 
rolled, which will fix the Seeds; 
and the firſt kindly Show'ers will 
bring up the Graſs, and maße it 
5 very thick. 
Some People mix Clover and Rey | 
Graſs Sced: together, allowing ren 
Pounds of Clover, and one Buhel of 
Rey Graſs to an Acre: 
only to be done where the Land is 


but this is 


deſigned to remain but threr or four 
becauſe neither of 


—— — — K —— 


it muſt be 


G R 
ſo that where the Land i is def igned to 
be laid down for many Years, it will 
be proper to ſow the Graſs- ſeeds by 
themſelves, or to mix Trefoil or 
Dutch Clover amongſt them, _ 
The following Spring, ir there 
ſhould be any Thiſtles, Ragwort, or 


ſuch other troubleſome Weeds, come 

up among the Graſs, they ſhould be 
carefully cut up with a Spaddle be. 
fore they grow large ; and this ſhould 


be repeated two or three times in 


the Summer, which will effectually 
Ceſtroy them; for if theſe Plants ale 
| ſuffered to ripen their Seeds, they wil 


be blown all over the Ground, thee 


ſo that they arc often carried by the 


Wind to a great Diſtance, and therety 
become very troubleſome Weeds 0 
the Graſs, 


how many Paſtures may be feen almdtt 


For want of this Care, 


over-run with theſe Weeds, (eſpeciall, 


the Ragwort) ) when a ſmall Expencr, 
* applied in time, would have m 


tirely extirpated them ! for a lan 
may go over ſeveral Acres of Lon 


in one Day with a Spaddle, and cut 


up the Weeds juſt below the Sur 
face of the Ground, turning their 
Roots upward; which if done in 


dry Weather, they will ſoon decay; 
but this muſt always be performed 
before the Plants come to have their 
| Seeds formed, becauſe, after that, 
many Sorts will live long enough to 


nouriſh their Sceds after they ate 
cut, ſo as to ripen them; when there | 


Will be a Supply of Weeds for ſcme 
| Years after, 


which cannot be ©. 
tirpated without a much rente 
Expence. 

'I he Panic Graſſes are. harſher. 
than the common meadow Grafe, 
therefore are rarely cultivated in 
England ; for the Cattle do not cate 
to feed on them, where they haue 
any other. F oder ; and as they are 

annual, 
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annual, fo, if they were equally 
good, they would not be worth cul- 
tivating 3 for thoſe Plants which 


1 require an annual Culture, are too 


expenſive to be worth the Farmer' 5 
Care. 

The Canary Graſſes are ſown in 
ſome Parts of England ; for their 
Seeds, which are uſed to feed Birds ; 


the white Sort 1s generally preferred 


to the other, but the grey Sort 15 
frequently intermixed with it. 'Thele 
Seeds ſhould be ſown the Beginning 


of Anke, on a moderate light Soil; 
or they do not thrive well on ſtrong 
cold Land. The Surface of the 
Ground ſhould be well ſtirred, and 


made even, before the Seeds are 


= ſown, that they may be equally 
| buried. Three Buſhels of this Seed 
2 are ſufficient for an Acre of Land; 
> when the Seed is ſown, Which ſhould 


be done in dry Wenther, the Ground 


muſt be gently harrow ed to bury. the 
See as, and then the Whole ſhould be 
> rolled with a wooden Roller; which 
— will ſmooth the Surface of the 
= Ground, and prevent the Seeds from 
being removed by ſtrong Winds. 


nen the Graſs is come up, if there 


= ſhould be any rank Weeds amongſt 
it, they muſt be cut up with a 


paddle, as was before directed; for 


it they are permitted to grow, they 


will do great Damage to the Graſs. 
The latter End of Fulj, or the Be- 


ny as it is dry , ſhould be threſhed 
t, or ſtacked; for if it remains 


| 50 ed the "BR will devour it: if 
3 the Crop tucceeds, there will be up- 
3 Ward of four Quarters x on an Acre of 


| Land. 
The four Sorts of ( . Ent 


are rather eſteemed as Curioſities, 

> than for any real Uſe; therefore are 
> Gmetimes allowed a Place in Gar- 
Lens: theſe produce light ſcaly Heads 


G R 
on lender Foot-ſtalks, which are 
moved by every Wind, alter the 
manner of the Leaves of the Aſpen- 
tree; from whence it had the Nane 
of Duaking Gras, or in ſome Places 
Cor-quakes, or in other Places 
Ladies-hair. Theſe Sorts are com- 


monly in Head in May, which occa- 


ſioned this old Eug lie Proverb; 


May, come ſbt ear lr, come ſhe Hate, 
makes the Cow .quake. The mildle 


Sort of Quaking Graſs grows very 


common in teveral Parts ot England. 


The ſmaller Sort grows wild un the 
land of J. r/ex ; but the greateſt 


Sort is not a Native in England, but 
15 only to be found in Cane curious 


Gardens, Where it is e for 


the ſake of Variety. 


The Capons-tail Graſs is found 
growing by the Path-fides, and on 
iMud-walls in ſeveral Parts of Eng- 


oO 


/and, but is never cultivated for 
Ule ; this produces very long Spikes, 


which bend downward with the 


Weight of the Seed, when it is _ | 


ripe ; it 15 6 prelerved 1 
Gardens for V ariety. 


Ihe two Sorts of Cocks foot aſs | 
are found upon ſandy Lands near the 
Sea in Norfolk, and the Wett of 


England ; but are ſeldom cultivated, 
being coarſe forts of Graſs, and never 
riſe above ſix or eight Inches high, 
and are unfit for making Hay. . he 


__ only Uſe of either of theſe Grafits 
=> ginning of Auguſt, the Seeds will. 
-— 7ipen, when it thould be cut, and as 


, for ſowing on love tandy Lands, 


a $19 will not produce any other: 


Sort of Grals ; in which Places theſe 
will often thrive to Advantage; tor 


as theſe ſpread cluf- to the Surface 


of the Ground, ſo they preſerve a 


| Moitture | in the Forth by the cloſe 
- Growth of their Branches; and 
_ theſe Sorts will endure much more 
Drought, than moit other Sorts of. 
Graſs. Of this Kind of Graf, there 


are a great Number of er In 111 
Almtr iv, Wide I are of great Ule to 


the : 


= 
| 
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the Tnhabitants 
Hands; 


GR 
of the Caribbes 


for ſome of them wall 
thrive in the greateſt Drought, and 
afford uſeful Food for their Cattle, 
when moſt other Vegetables are burnt 
up. Some of theſe Sorts ſend forth 


Roots at every Joint, whereby they 
| ſpread and propagate themſelves to a 
great Diſtance. 


The two Sorts of Cats- tail Grafs 


are found plentifully by the Side of 


Paths, and in Corn-helds, in many 


Parts of England, as allo in ſome 


Paſtures ; but they are not P 
. Gxaſſes to cultivate. 


The Couch Graſs is one of the 


moſt troubleſome Weeds in Corn- 
lands and Gardens, and is with great 
Difficulty extirpated; for the Roots 
of this Kind run very far under 
Ground, and every {mall Part of the 
Root will grow; ſo that if the Roots 
are torn into ſmall Pieces, every one 
of them will propagate where- ever 
they are left in dry Ground. Where 
the Land is ſtocked with this Graſs, 
it ſhould be ploughed two or three 
times in dry Weather, during the 


Heat of Summer; and after each 


Ploughing, the Ground ſhould be 
carefully harrowed, 
Roots out, which ſhould be drawn 
into Heaps, and then carted off the 


to draw the 


Ground ; for if the Roots are left, 


they wal ſtrike into the Ground 

after the firſt Shower of Rain, and 
ſoon become troubleſome : ſuch foul 
Land is very unfit to ſow with 
Grain ; therefore 1t will be proper 
to ſow with Turneps, and Beans or 
Peaſe, which require hoeing two or 
three times, 


to deſtroy the Couch Graſs. 


this Method is not obſerved, it is 
common to ſee large Tracts of Land, 

which are ſown with Grain, ſo much 
_ overrun withGraſs, that many times 


the Crop doth not produce fo 


GR 


much Grain as was ſown on the 


Ground. 

In Gardens this Graſs is 5 
eaſier deſtroyed than in large Fields, 
becauſe the Ground being frequently 
dug, Care may be taken to pick out 
the Roots in digging ; and if there 
be any left, which appear afterward, 
the Roots may be eaſily forked out; 


fo that in one Year it may be de. 


ſtroyed, if proper Care be taken. 
But where the Ground is very full 
of the Roots of Couch Graſs, and 


the Land will admit of being 
trenched three Spits deep, that will 
be the moſt effeual Way of de. 


ſtroying it, and will be cheaper thn 
picking out the Roots by Hand; for 
by trenching of the Ground {© deep 1 

the Couch will be buried near tus 


Feet, which will rot it; and Burg 


of the Ground ſo deep, will be 


moreover of great Service to it. 


This Sort of Graſs is wh: © ik 


| College of Phyſicians ordered ty bv 


uſed in Medicine; fo that whenersr 
Graſs is Preſcribed, this is what 1, 
meant. 


'The F ox-tail Graſſes are e frequer 


ly found in Paſtures intermixed wt 


other Kinds, but are never fon 
ſeparately. Theſe do very wel! t: 
Fodder or Hay, and are uſeful Riu 
of Graſs. 

'The Bearded wild Oats, « or aver, 
are frequently found amongſt Corn !! 
ſeveral Parts of England, her? 
ſometimes they become troublcſomn: 
Weeds; for if they are not drav.! 


out of the Corn before it is ripe, ! 
will be difficult to be ſeparated fron 


which if done in very 
dry Weather: will be of great Uſe 


Where 


the Corn in the Barn: but as the 
are annual Plants, they may be 
eaſily deſtroyed with a little Care. 

The ſtriped Graſs is preſerved in 


many Gardens for the Beauty of ! 


variegated Leaves, which contin 
freſh the greateſt Part of the Yer: 


"Tags dort is eaſily propagated by 
| partir 


n the 
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parting the Roots, either in Spring 
or Autumn; for every Oſt. Act will 
increaſe to be a large Root 
Year's time. It wall crow on any 


Soil, or in any Situa tion; the refere 
may be planted in any abject Part 


the Garden, where it will thrive, 
and afford an agreeable Variety. 
This Sort 15 by many Perſons called 
Ribbon-graſs, from the 
White and Green, which run the 
whole Length of the Blade, 
Stripes in ſome Ribbons. 
For the farther Management 
ice Paſtnre e al nd Mea- 
| dw. . 
Clover G 97 fee Trifolium. 
Saint F "oyn, ee Onobr ychis. 
Ia Lucerne, „ee Medica. | 
Noneſuch, /ce Melilotus. 
Trefoil, fee Trifolium. 
Spurrey, ſee N bare 
GRANADILLA. 
| * o this Article muſt be added; 
GRANADILLA folio Halba to, 


flower with a ſpear- pointed Leaf, 
= and a large blue Fiower. 


| 2 rats, flore purpures. Hon 


2. GAA NADILLA Vie oblonge ſer— 


Paton: 


= flower with an oblong ſerrated Leaf, 
=: 2 5 a 82 Flower. 


GRANADILLA folio glabro, tri- 


mini mo. Tourn. Paſſion- flower, with 


22 narrow ſmooth three pointed Leaf, 
and a ſmall greeniſh Flower. 


4 4. GRa: 
Ari Ii, iy ConTRAYERVA Her- 
| Paſliou- flower, or Con- 
; 1 trayerva of Henandex. 1 
The Seeds of theſe four Sorts of 


I, J 

* 
bes! 
2 


ADILLA, gue CoAN E- 


vnd 225 


Paſſion- lowers were ſent from La 


1 Fera Cruz, by the late Dr. William 
| 3 HMouftoun ; the firſt and ſecond Sorts 
2 and have not been men- 
Frivned by any Botanic Writer, be- 
| © fore they were diſcovered by the 
+ Door. Since which tune the lecond 


are Lew, 


Vol. III. 


in once 


more 
Sorts have little Beauty 
Stripes of 


like the 


ſtove; 


into the Bark-bed, 


Paſlion- 


be plante. 
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Sort has been figured and deſcribed 
by Mr. 7-hn Martyn, Profeſſor of 
Botany at Cambridge, in his fourth 

Decade of rare Plants. Theſe two 
Sorts produce very beautiful Flowers 

and the ſecond continues flowering 
ner three Months, which renders it 
v2luable. The other two. 
in their 
Flowers ; and are only preſery ed by 
thoſe who are curious in the Study 
of Botany. I heſe Plants are tender, 
and require to be placed in a Bark- 
v.here they will climb to a 
great Heh zht, and produce great 
Plenty of Flowers. There is now 


an Itpalier in a very large Stove in 
the Phyfic-garden, which is ſixteen 


Feet high, and covered over with __ 


. theſe Kinds of Pathon-flowers, which 
has a ſine Eſtect. 


But as the Plants 
Will ſoon root through theſe Pots 
lo, if they are 
.. diſturbed, it will greatly check their 


Growth ; therefore they ſhould be 


permitted to remain in the Bark : 


Or if, in the firſt making of the 


Stove, a Border be taken out of 


the Pit (on the Back- ſide next the 


Flues) about two Feet wide, which 
may be boarded up with ftrong Ship- 
plank, and this Border filled with 
Earth, Into: which theſe Plants may 
the y may remain ſeveral 
Years unditturbed in theſe Borders, 


and will make a fine Appearance. 


Phe Reafon of my ad) iling this Bor- 


der to be divided from the Bark pit 


with Boards, rather than by a Brick- 
wall, is, that the Heat of the Bark 
may more eaſily warm the Borders, 
which will be of great Service to the 
Plants. 5 5 | 
_ Theſe four Sorts 15 be Neg: 

gated from Seeds, which ſhould be 


fown on a Bed in the Spring, and 


managed as hath been directed in 
the Dictionary tor the eighth, ninth 
and tenth Sorts; to Which the Kea- 

INE = der 
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der is referred, to avoid Repetition. by the ſame Gentleman at La Vera I 


| | 4 They may be allo propagated by Crux, who ſent the Seeds into Eg. 
4-1 laying down of the Branches; which land, from which ſeveral Plants | 


will takeRootin three or four Months; 
when they may be taken from 
the old Plants, and planted into Pots 
filled with rich Earth, and treated 


were raited. Theſe two Sorts alſo 


grow on the andy * Shores near r the 
Sea. Os 


Plants. 
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| in Jamaica, 


in the ſame manner as the ſeedling 
Theſe Plants flower in 
Tune, Juſy, and Angel, and ſome- 
times produce Tipe. Fruit in _Eng- 
Sant. 
GUATABARA, Sea- 44. Grape 
ug. fe | 
The Char atop are; 


1 ewhich expand in form of a 
Roſe ; in the Centre ariſes the 


Pointal, which afte; ward becomes a : 
pulpy Fruit, T. Ing one round ſo 8 tone 


te, miuating. 17 a Point. 


The 8 pecies are; 


 Guatanara alin racemoſa, 


N alice oblongis. Plum. Manuf. Sca- 


ſide Grape with oblong Leaves. 


2. Gualabara alia racemoſa, 


: foliis  latiſſimis. Houft. Sea. ſide 
Grape with very broad Leaves 

3. GualaBaRa foliis minoribus 
E longioribus, fruftu racemoſo minimo 


7 atr-purpures. Houft. Sea-ſide Grape 


with ſmaller and longer Leaves, and 
the leaſt e Fr ruit weng 
N Bunches. 


The ſecond Sort is very common 
and all the Caribbee 


Hands, where it grows on the ſandy 
Shores, from whence it had the 
Name of Sea-fide Grapes, the Fruit 


| large Buſhes. 
from the Wings of the Leaves in 
long 
about the Size of an ordinary Rain 
105 in the ſecond Sort; but the gi. 
It hath a Flower conſiſting of Pp "By 


| 5 Seeds, 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanner; 


Theſe Shrubs fr the moſt part grow 


about ten or twelve Feet high, and 
have ſeveral Trunks ariſing fro om the 


lame Root, fo that they appear like 
The Fruit comes out 
ſlender Bunches, which are 


lt and 
third Sorts produce very ſmall Fruit, 


a Which are ſeldom gathered. The 


ſecond Sort is figured in Labels 
Hiſtory of Plants under the Titte of 
Populus Nowi Orbis. _ 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by 
which ſhould be ſown in ſmal! 


Bark: in about a Month after, the 


Plants will appear above Ground, 


when they muſt be frequently 


| watered, and cleared from Weeds 
if the Weather proves warm, the 


Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air 
to the Plants ; but if the Nights are 


cold, the Glaſſes muſt be covered 


with Mats every Night, to Pew - 
a gentle Warmth in the Bed. Wie, 


the Plants are about two Inches 


high, they muſt be ſhaken out ef 


the Pots, and ſeparated carefully, 
- planting each into a ſmall Pot filled | 
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with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obſerving to ſcreen them from the 2 
Sun every Day, until they have taken 
Root; after which time they ſhould 


i WOE | 
D growing in a long {lender Bunch. 
$20 | 
' 3 This Fruit is commonly fold in the 
1 Markets in Bar 1 88 where it is 
; much eſteemed. = 

The firſt Sort is common at Cas 


e thagena in New Spain, from whence have Air admitted to them every | 
14] 9 | 1 received the Seeds, which were Day, in proportion to the Warmth 
t . r collected by che late Dr. William of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the 


Bed in which they are placed; they 
mult ao | be * watered in 


hot 


6 ä 1 | 
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hot Weather. When the Plants have 
Elled the Pots with their Roots, they 


muſt Let _ anted into larger Pots, 


and plunged again into the Hot-bed, 


VV here oy may remain till Michael- 
mas; At which time they ſhould be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged 


into the Tan. During the Winter 


Scnſon, they mult be kept very warm, 
and frequently retreſhed w: th W ater, 


tho' it muſt not be given to them in 


large CQUAntitics 3 ; but in Summer, 
they ſhould have freſh Air admitted 


to them in warm VV catlier, and | 
watered more plentifully : but they 


muſt conttantly remain in the Stove ; 


for they are too tender to live in the 


open Air in this Country in the 


warmett Seaton. Theſe Plants having 
thick, ſtrong, green Leaves, make 


an agrecabie Appearance in the 


Stoves ; and it may be expected to 
{ec the Fruit brought to Perfection in 


ſome of the Stoves which have been 

lately erected. 

GUANABANUS 1 | 
This is the American Name by 

which theſe Fruits are called, and - 


Father Plunier is made the generical 
Name; but as many of theſe Sorts 
are dt in the former Volumes 


of the Gardeners Dictonary, under 
the Title Azona, I fall only take 


Leave to add a few Sorts, Which 


have been lately introduced into the 
gh 5 Gardens. 


. GUANABANUS folio ampliſſtino, 
Boy re roſes, fr uetu purpureo ſquamats. 


Cherimonias with a roſe-coloured 


Flower, and a purple ſcaly Fruit. 
2. GUANXABARUS latifolia, flore 


allo, Frudu aureo ſſuamato. Cheri- 


monias with a broad Leaf, a white 
Flower, and a golden ſcaly Fruit. 


3. GUANABANUS perſea folio. 


© 7 fiore intus albs, exterius wireſcente, 


ad nigricante JSquamato, vulgo 


CU herimolia. Feuill. 0% Guanaba- 


— WU with an Avocado-pear-leaf, and 
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Flowers which are white within, and 


greenith on the Outſide, and a ſcaly 


blackiſh Fruit, commonly called 
Cherimolia or Cherimonias, in the 
Sparifp WI 2 Indies. | 

Theſe three Sorts grow in ſeveral 
Parts of the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, 


where they are cultivated for their 
Fruits, which are greatly eſteemed 


by the Inhabitants. 


They are very tender Plants, . 
fore mull be preſerved in the warmeſt 


Bark-ſtove, otherwiſe they will not 


live in this Country. They are pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


town in Pots filled with rich light 


Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of 'Lanvners Bark. When the Plants 
are come up two Inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate _ 
ſinall Pots filed with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; 


after which time they mult be treated, 


as hath been directed for the AHana's, 
in the former Volumes of the Car- 


deners Dictionary. 


The third Sort is wack cultivated | 
in the Gardens in Peru, and* feveral . 


other Places in the Spanifh We/t- 


Indies, where the Fruit is greatly 
eſteemed, being by many Perſons 
preferred to the Pine-apple. This 


Tree ſeldom grows above twelve | 


or fourteen Feet high in the Weſt- 
Indies. ſo that We may hope to ſee 
the Fruit in Perfection in this Coun- 


try in a few Years ; becauſe, as the ; 
Tree is of humble Growth, it may 
be contained in the warmeſt Stoves. 


The Seeds of this Kind were 


brought into England in the Year | 
1734, from the 5 ban iſb * 22 Indies, 


by a very curious Gentleman 


from which many Plants have been 


raiſed, which have flouriſhed greatly, 


Where proper Care was taken; ſo 


that there are many Plants already 5 
M 2 = _ [ Mar. 
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fartheſt. 


Tree, 
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a Ground-pine-leat, 


* Ground- -pive-leaf, 


3 


1738.] eight or nine Fect 


[Mar. 


high, Which may be cn pected to pro- 


duce Fruit in a Year or two at 
This I propagated by 
Secds, Which muſt be ſown ao 
managed as is directed for the forme 


Sorts, and muſt be conſtantly pre- 
ſerved in the Bark-ſtore. 


GUAZ UM A, Bal 
u . | | 
The ( e . 
1t hath a regular Fl; ver confifting 
of five Lines, which are ho; erben 


: lite 8 99 at their Baſe, but al 
15 cr Tops ane divided into two 


Pirts. like Od Fork ", . The Flat: LE cf 
00 22 , three Leu ves, from Ws 'CC 
ariſes the Pointal, 577 afterward 
becomes | a. Youn, 1i/h WAV td e wit, 
al ICH pas | Ave Cells 77 Talus in] 
deeds. 5 

1 he Specics are; : 


GU. UMA ar bor 


ul! -folia, 


fu ” ex purpura nigra. Plum. Nov. 


The Baſtard Cedar'l rec, vd. 
FO "Gu AZUMA frutex 
folia, fruttu lanig i ub ſo, mae: "lum. 
NY. Gem. Shrubh/ Cua nume, with 


woolly Fruit. 
3. GuanUuMA frutex coamedry- 


felia,  frutts lanuginaſo, minor. Plum. 


Nv. Gen. Shrubby Guazuma, with 


v-oolly Fruit. 


The firſt Sort grows s plentifully 
in the low Lands in Jamdica, 
where it riſes to the Height of forty 
or ſity Feet, and has a large Trunk. 
The Timber of this Tree is cut into 
Staves, for Casks of all ſorts, and 
uſed for many other Purpoſes. The 


Fruit 1s eat by Cattle as it falls 
from the Trees, and is eſteemed very 
good to fatten them; ſo that the 
Planters often leave theſe Trees 


ſtandivg in their Savannas, when they 
clear them from all other Wood; 


becauſe, When there is a Scarcity of 


ard Cedar 
by Seed, which ſhould be ſoy, n early 
in the Spring, in ſmall Pots fle. 
with freſh light Farth, and plunge 


ſhould be raiſed, 
which ariſes from the Bed, pai> ct 
When the Plants 
"Cham: edry- 1 


and 2 larger 


and a leſſer 


which they are placed: 


Grais and other Food, theſe Fru: 
are a great * to thor large 


Cattle. 


The other two Berth arc pre: 
common in ſeveral Parts of the / 
Indies, where they grow about 5 
or twelve Feet high; but are of little | 
Ule to the Inhabitants.” | 
Theſe Plants may be propane! 


into a Hot- Ted of 'Tanners Br 

theſe Pots of Earth mutt "yp = 
quently watered to | panty | 
V. egetation of the Seed; and if g. 


N ights prove cold, the Glaſſes 0 


Hot-be 


muſt be covered with! 


N preſerve a moderate Warint! 
the Bed; but in the Day-time, u. 


the Gl. 
to let the Steam 


the Sun ſhines warm, 


appear above 
Ground, they muſt be carete“ 
cleared Goth Weeds, and oſten 1e 
freſhed with Water; and the GH 
mult be raiſed to admit freth Air: 
them, otherwiſe they will draw 
too weak: and when they are a. 
three Inches high, they mut? 


haken out of the Pots, and mY 


fcareully, planting each into a fep: 
ſmall Pot filled with light freſſ Farth 


and then plunged into the Hot bel 
again, being careful to ſcreen them 


from the Heat of the Sun, until tha, 
have taken new Root; after he 
time they muſt have freſh Air 4d 
mitted to them every Day, in pro 
portion to the Warmth of the Se. 


ſon, and the Heat of the Bed i: 
they mut 
alſo be frequently refreſhed wit 
Water in hot Weather, which wil 
greatly promote their Growth. I 
this Bed the Plants may remain all 


the Summer, being careful to ket? 


them clear from Weeds ; and e 


Fru: 
r large 


e 
Out ton 
of little 


pagated 
8 
' 
„m earl. 


ne, When. 
Glatte 
E Steam 
pat> of 
Above 
careful 
often 0. 
e Glail.3 
h Art 
draw 
Are abe 
mult !? 
id parte 
a ſepari 
1 Fart, 
> Hot-brd 
cen them 
until the; 


er Whit. 


| Air a 
7, in pro- 
the Sen. 
ie Bed in 


they mut 


pretty 
1 
4 


* 


1 | with their 
ſnhaken out, 
med, and * put into Pots a Ste 


tender, 
2 m the Stoves, 


4 eber Exotic Plants of 
Countries. 


1 © larger 


+ cure ally wathed oft with a 


3 very well, and 


jg 


4 : 
: 3 Plum. 


© "15; and mult be placed in the Bark- 


p with 
| F _ 


. 
4 
* 
1 
3 
i 


2 1 his, minor. 
3 1 with walnut tree Leaves. 


G:U 
the Plants have filled the ſmall Pots 


Roots, they Mould be 
and their Rocts trim- 


About Mich aclinas the Plants 
© mutt be removed into the Stove, and 
lange, into the Tan in a warm 
the Stove. During the 


0 ch Water as in Summer; but 


= [they * mutt be frequently retreftied. 


Ib on * little W. 4 * BET. 
Stove 15 kept warm. 
Zuld contract 


oy oat T4 tie 
If their Lewes 
Pilt! 3 I mutt 90 


{ 8 : 
21 OT. 3. 
* 


sor if. it is ſuſtered to remain on 
them, it will greatly injure the 
Plants. Theſe Plants bei ing very 


they mult conſtantly remain 
giving them 
* of freth Kiri in Summers; but 
in Winter they muſt be kept very 


er Seaſon they will not req ire 


* 


41 good 


War. n, Otherwiſe they Will not hve 


Fin this Country; but if they are 
E managed, they will thrive 
afthrd an agreeable 
I ariety in the Stove, an! on other 


GUIDONITA. | 
Jo this Article muſt be added; 


. Guivonta ni Follis, 
Pham. Now. 


elm Leave: 5, 


| lor e 


111+ 1e. Gen. 


and a 


GuiDdonta aui foliis , 


Now. Gen. Prick ly 

| : Guidonia, with orange Leaves. 
a 4 : Gurpoxta nucis juglandis fo- 
655 major. Plum, Nov.” Gen. 


 Greaer Guidonia, with Walnut 
ttee Leaves. 


Plum. Leſler 


e. Gen. 


L heſe four Sorts are tenderer than 
A > that which is mentioned j in the former 
5 Volumes of the Gardeners Dictio- 


the {ume 


Guidoma 
white 


4 * „odonis nucis DAY I WO * 


Wecda, 


8 


ſtove, P ſpecially while they are Young, 


which will greatly forward their 
Growth: they may be all propagated 
by Sceds, which ſhould be fown in 


pots filled with light freſh Earth early 


in the Spring, and plunged into 


a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. When. 


the Plants come up, they muſt be 
duly watered, 
in the Day-time. 
the Weather is warm, 
the Hot-bed mult be tilted 
Stones, 
Plants; 
CC): Id, 


ni ul with 
to 2dmit freſh Air to the 
but if the Nights 


When the Plants are about three 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully 
tiken up, and each tranſplanted into 


a ſeparate Pot, and plunged into the 
Heot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade | 
hes m from the Sun until they have 
| taken 2 ,OO0T-3-A ter W hich tine they 
muſt be reared us hath been directed 
for the Gunzuma. 


Winters, theſe Plants may be placed 


in the B. 'r}:-fove ; but when they 


have acquired Strength, they may 


be knee +6; bear he open Air in 
the warmeſt Part of the Summer; : 


and in Winter they may be placed 
on Stands in the dry Stove, where, 


if they are kept in a moderate 
Temperature of Warmth, they wath- 


thrive very well, and produce their 


Flowers every Year in Jui and Au- 


_ guſt; but they rarely perfect Seed. | in 


this Country. 


They may be alſo propagated by 
laying their Branches down into the 
Earth: 5 
and if they are duly watered, they 
will be rooted enough to tranſplant = 


this ſhould be done in April; 


by the following Year ; when they 
ſhould be taken off and tranſplanted 
into Pots, and managed as is directed 
for the ſeedling Plants. But when it 
is propoſed to increaſe theſe Plant; 


after this manner, it will be proper 
M.3.- e 


and clear 'd from | 
When _ 
the Glaſſes of . 


prove 
the Glaſſes muſt be covered _ 
"with Mats, to keep the Bed waim. 


The two firlt 


7 __— 


—ͤñœ—ũ—P— — — — 
4 — — — 


, 2 
1 — ty, vn eh. a Sr . * 
2 — 


— 


Plants 
Flowers much ſooner 
raiſed from Seed; but they 3 
grow to make ſo large Plants 


do. 


Tovxxkrokr, 
 (GUNDELSCHEIMER, 
in his Travels in Company with Dr. 
TouknerorrT in the Lewarrt. 


to encourage ſame Shoots near the 
Bottom of the Stems 


nient to make Layers, than thoſe 
which are placed higher from the 


Earth. 
Some of theſe Plants will grow 
From Cuttings, when they arc rightly 
managed. 
8 planted in the Beginning 
(juſt before the 
ſhoot) in Pots filled with lignt rich 
Earth, and plunged nito a n@lerate 
_ Hot- bed of 'Fanner< Parke, obſerving 
to water and ſhade tine until they | 
cl WL be in 
5 about two Months, if thev ſucceed ; 
when they may be inmred to bear 
the open Air by degree 
Aug uſi they may be tr: 5 ntcd into 
ſeparate Pots, and afterward muſt be 
managed as is before directed fur the 


'I'heſe Cuttin g ſhould be 
of April 


Plants Degin to 


have taken Root, whir 


ſeedling Plants and Layers 
thus raiſed, 


The 
will. en 
than | thoie 


— 


+ thouic 


 GUNDELIA. 
This Plant was ſo named | by Dr. 


The Charaders are; 


1 is a Plant avith a foſcubas | 
5 Fe gathered into a kind of Head, 
con Ming of many Florets, coming out 
of a common Empalement, and fitting 
on the E mbryos of the Seed, which 
are hid in the Cells of the Empale- 


ment, and after ard becomes round! iſh 


Studs ending in à Point. 
The Varieties of this Plant are; ö 


1. GUN DELIA orientalis, acanthi 
aculeati foliis, floribus intenſe pur pu 
i, capite Gqraneoſa dg ike to. 


of the old 
Plants (from whence they are very 
apt to ſend forth Shoots) ; 
theſe will be much more conve- 


becaule 


aculeati fulio, capite glabro. 


Dr. Tours ne; fori's 


and in Seed, 


Border of freſh, 
they will not live long! in a moiſt rich 


| Plants 


in Honour to Dr. 
who found it 


Wet ſoaks 


from Abroad.” 


6 0 

Jaurn. Cor. Eaſtern Gundelia, wy 
a prickly Bcars-brecch-leaf, deep pur. 
ple Flowers, and an Head woven, a; 


it were, with a Cob eb. 


2. GuUNDELIa orzentalis, ach,, 
Toy. 
Cor. Eaſtern Gundelia, With 2 
prickly Bcarc-breech Leai, and a 
i{mooth } riead. | | | 

The ſecond Gott 15 figured and 
deſer bel in the ſccond \ Olume et 
Travels in the Le 
It was diſcovered. 1 4 


Qv ant. 


by Dr. Curndelſcheiner near 147 5 7 
in their Journey to Armenia, grow 


GW 


1 dry ſtony Places. 
Ihe firft Sort ſeems to be © 3 
rlety of the ſecond, and Was = 


intermixed with it in the ſame 


Iheſe Plants are rec boy 
wich ſhould be ſown the le 
gms of March, in a warm Gr; 


but lean Earth; for 


Soil. When the Plants come vn, 
they muſt be carefully cleared from 
Mech; as they grow large, they 


ſhould. be. thinned and tranſp! ante] 


leaving the 
which are deſigned to e. 
about two Feet alunder,. that 


out in warm Borders, 


mam! 


they may nave Room to fre 5 


After this there 15 no other Cult 
required, but to keep them clear 


from Weeds; and in two Years they. 
will produce their Flowers, when 
they will make a fine Appearance 
amongſt other hardy Flowers in the 
Pleaſure- garden; but theſe Plant; 


rarely perfect Seeds in this Country, 


 whichis the Caſe of ſeveral other of 
the headed Plants; for if the Sc: 


ſon ſhould prove moiſt at the tie 
when the Plants are in Flower, the 
into the Empilement 


where the Embryos of the "Seed are 
lodged, which prevents their ripening, 
ſo that the Seeds muſt be 5 


H F. 


Te. Be. 
1. Cry 
1; for 
1 rich 


earante 
s in the 
Plants 
ountry, 
ther ot 
e Sca- 


je time 


er, the 
alement 
zecd are 
ipening, 
rocured 


II E. 


TEDYSARUM, Fe ench Honey. 
juckle. | 
Fo this Article muſt be 14, 
if . ED YSARUM. 4N1U!YM, / Itg 2 
wp ra wlulata intorta. 1 ourn. * 
| French Honeyſuckle, with a 
rongh waved and wreathed Pod. 


2. HteDy<aRUM Minu, feligua 


ls Ut; flo! Oe purpuro- C27. 70. Tour 1. 
Alpine French Heney ſuc Kkle, with 4 
{mooth Pod, and a blue purple 
[ lower. | 
HenySarRuUM Mn filt gun 
ae Fore albid). 757 unn. Alpine 
Frenc Honeyſuckle, with a ſmooth 
12 and a white F lower: 
4. HEDYSARUNM minus d. dip yllum, 
flore lautes. Sloan. Cat. Smaller tw Q- 
leav'd ' French Honey Tuckle, with a a 


yellow Flower. 
5. HeDySarRuUM triphyllum uri. 


ſum, flare purpureo, ali que de 
aiſtorta. Sloan. Cat. "| htee-leav'd 


thrubby French Honeyſuckle, with 


_ 4 purple Flower, and a variouſly 
_ diſtorted Pod. | 


6. HepySarRUM eriphyllum fru- 
ticoſum minus. Sloan. Cat. Smaller 
three- leav'd ſhrubby French Honey- 
n 

7. HepysaruM triphyllum fre 
ticoſum ſupinum, flore pus pures. Sloan. 


Cat. IThree-leav'd ſhrubby dwarf 


French OT ING, with a * 
Flower. 


. Hibriaaun annuum mujus 
7 eylanicum, ni mo ſœ foliis.  Tourn. 


The greater annual French Honey- 


ſuckle of Zeylon, with Leaves like 
the ſenfitive Plant. 


9. Hepysarum 3 minus 


Leylanicum, mimoſee foliis, Journ. 


Ine leſſer annual French Honey! ſuckle 


H E 
of Zezhn, with Leaves like the 
ſenſitive Plant. 
10. H ney wag arboreſcens, fo- 
liis mimoſee. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 


French Honeyſuckle, with Leaves 


2 bo ſenfitive Plant. 
| Hepy:arUM caule hirſuto, 
mimoſe foli is alatis, pinnis acutis 


minim, e ur 8 Gas. 


French [Toney fuck le with a hairy 
Stall, winged Leaves like the ſenſitive 
Plant, and fmalle pointed gona 
es 2 


HEDYSARUM iim] pro- 
| h foliis pinnatis ſubrotundis, 


flare Iuteo. Hs uſt, 


French {HHoneyſuc! ie, with roundih 
winged Leaves, 


13. HEDYSARUM 7r 7e Fru- 


teſcens, folis ſub Hei [ S ſubtus | 
fert, vis flare purpures. Houft. Three- 
end ſhrubby French Hloneyſuckle, 
with roundiſh Leaves, which are ky. 


underneath, aud ap urple Flower. 


I 4. 5 triph, Ilm hbu- 


mile, flore conglon: erato, calyce d 


10 fo. Houft. wart threc- leav'd French 
Honey ackle, with Flowers growing 


in Cluſters j and a hairy Cup. 


ts. HepysSarRUM triphyllum Pro- 


eumbens, foliis rotu d oribus & min- 
ribus, ft 24191 tenui biss & intortis. 
Flouſt. & railing three-leav'd French 


Honeyſuckle, with ſmaller and 


rounder Leaves, and narrow intorted 
Pods. 

16. HRE DYSA RUM tr . ö 
triangulari, foliis mucronatis, ſiliquis 
tenuibus intor tis. Hlauſt. Ihree-leav'd 
French Honeyſuckle, with a trian- 
gular Stalk, pointed Leaves, and a 
narrow intorted Pod. - 5 | 
17. HeDySARUM: triphyllum an- 
nuum erectum, filiquis intortis, & ad 


extremitatem amplioribus. Houſt. 


Three leuv'd annual upright French 


Honeyſuckle, with intorted Pods, 
which are broad at their Extremity. 


M 4 18. He» 


Smaller trailing 


and ay cllow Flower. 


| 
| 


* l 
I 7% 
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ricanum ſcandens, 


Three leav'd 


thè open Air in this Country. 
- Are propagated by Seeds, which mult 
be ſovyn in March, ima Bed or Border 
| in the Place where 
they are deſigned to 


tranſplantiag well, 
_ appear above Ground, the, 
carefully cleared from Weed, wt 
if ſuffełed to grow, Wu! oon er- 
. bear the young Punt, av. { defiroy 


their Grow 
where th oy ale 
thoſe which are de honed t to flower, 


Will flower, 
_ Proves {zyourable, they will periect 
their Seeds in September. 


and cleventh Sorts, 
by Sir Haus Slane, Bart. in Famaica, 


A 


18. HEDYSARUMVipyIlum Am? - 
fore pit! ee 
climbing American 


French Honeyſuckle, with a purple 


Flower. 


The firſt, ſecond and t hired Sorts, 
being very hardy Plants, will live in 


of liglit Earth, 
remain; 
cauſe, as they hoot their Roots deep 
into the Earth, they do not bear 

] inuſt-be 
krich 


them. As the Pl Alts advance in 


too cloſæ, lea; ing 


About à Foot or eighteen _ 12 

apart. In dry Wes ther the y Will 

regt Are. 2 Water 3 ad do ke” 
thein clear from Weeds, is all the 


Culture They want. 


and, 


In Jui they 


if the Autumn 


The fourth, fifth, ſixth, Grontk 


were diſcovered 


from whence the Sceds have been 


ſent into England, and have ſuc- 


ceeded in - ſeveral curious Gardens. 


Theſe are all of them annual Plants, 
notwithſtanding 
ſhrubby, and will rife to the Height 
of eight or nine Feet; for they 
. periſh as ſoon as they have ripened | 
their Seeds in the Country ot their 
natural Growth. 


ſome of them grow 


The eighth : and ninth 8 were 


| broucht from: Ceylon by the learned 
Fotani ſt Dr. Herman, to the Phyſic- 


garden at Leyden: but they are not 


5 N to that Country ; for 1 have 


Theſe of this 


EM 
e 


When the Plants 


h they tore Ou! be th nne d 


H E. 


received Seeds of both theſe Sar. 
from ſeveral Parts of America, Which 


have flouriſhed in the Phyſic garden 


at Chel/en. 

Ihe tenth Sort was diſcovered by 
Father Plumier, in ſome of the Feu, 
Settlements 1 in America. The! Seeds 
Sort were ſent me #rom 
Campechy, by the late Dr. Willic 


; Hau aun. 


| Thetwelſth, kirt6enth, fourteenth 
fifteenth, 


fortcenth and 8 
Sorts, were diſcovered by the late 


Dr. Viilkam Houſtoun at La Vea 


Cru, Jamaica, Campechy, and Ca; 
Hν,Nα, from Which Places he fer: 


„ the Sceds and Specimens into Eng: 


land. The eighteenth Sort 1 


 ceiyed: from Sort. Car oling. \ 


orew in the Phyſic-garden at C/ 
Fhetz are moſt of them ann 


Plants, and as they are Na 


warm Countries, they rc qui 


be te der managed, to mal: © then 


thrive in this Country. The 5+ f 
of tlieſe Plants ſhould be fown 9 

Hot-bed the Beginning of Df 
and wien the Plants are Shan 655 


Inches high, they muſt be carl 


trankp! anted each into a ſeparate it 


Pot filled with light rich Earth, 
then plunged into a Hot ee 
Fenners Bark, being careful 5 | 
them from the Sun until — 


taken Root; after which time: 
muſt have freſh Air admitted 
tem every Day by tilting. 6 
Glaſſes, in proportion to the Hei 


of the Weather: they mult a %? 
frequently refreſhed with Vat! 
which will greatly promote tht 
Growth. 
filled theſe Pots with their} 1 


When the Plants babe 
they ſhould be planted into 

and as thoſe Sorts which gros 
right, riſe to touch the Glaſle: 
the Hot-bed, they ſhould be r 


moved into the 8 bed in the Ste- 
or into a | Glats-caſe, 1 v here they n. 
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rave Room to grow. 


H E 
If theſe Plants 


are brought forward carly in the 
Spring, they will begin to lower by 


the Beginning of Jug, and then they 


will have time to ripen their Seed: 
before Winter; tor if they are back- 


ward in flowering, they ſeldom per- 
tee their Seeds in this Country. 
The eighth Sort rarely perfects 


Seed in England; for it gencrally 
grows to be five or tix Feet high, 
dis always late before it flowers; 
by ut the ninth Sort wall produce good 


Seeds 1 8 oþ Tear, at 11 15 rightly 


managed. 
The thirteenth and eighteenth 


Sorts. will abide two Years, pro- 
vided they are placed in a warm Stove 
in Winter; and thete Plants, when 


they arc Kept thro' the Winter, will 
flower. early the following Summer, 
{0 that 2 00d Seeds PTY be obtained 
t1om them: | 


All theſe Pl ants Mod an: agrec: bs: 


Vriety in the Stove amongſt other 


Exotic Plants in Autumn, when they 


4g in Flower ; ſo that they are pre- 


ſerved by thote who are curious in 


P:tany. 
HEL ENI. \ST RUM, Dad le- 
Cc! 111 Alle. 
The C FEA „ are; 
It hath à cn hound radiated 
Flier, canfeling 7 many Flarels 


 evbich are Herm api) dite, and „ 


Lem AHorets, which are Female : * the 
2 varien ſtand on a nated Placenta, 


0 c bearing an antient Crown, All 
 teſe Parks are included ina ſimple 


E 2 1pa, ment, NL 5 £4 6 expands, and 74 


Cul alinaſt to 77 8: Bottom it . vera 


58 4e 14. | 
The Checker a are; | 
 HELENIASTRUM folio lonriore 

& 3 LY ail]. Mem. 


B. Litar d 


Lccampane with a 105 ger and nar- 
TOWer 3 2af. | 
4: HS ENIAS TRUM folio i 


* lire Vaill. Mem. 


| Baſtard 


H E 
Elecampane with a broader and 
ſhorter Leaf. 


Theſe Plants are both of * 
Natives of America ; the Seeds of 


both Sorts I have received from 


Virginia and New England, where 
they grow wild in great Plenty! in the 
V/ood:, and other th: dy Places, x here 
the Ground i» moilt. They may be 
propagated by Secds, or by parting 


of their Roots; but the latter is 


generally practiſed in this Country, 
becauſe they ſeldom perfeé 


cured from Abroad, 
be ſown. the Beginning of March on 


a warm Border of light Farth : and 
it the Seeds ſhould not come up the 
the Ground ſhould not 
becauſe they often 
remain a whole Year under Ground, 
before the Plants appear; in which 
Caſe there is nothing more to be 


lt Lear, 
be diſturbed; 


done, but to keep tne Ground clear 
from Weeds, 


be often watered, which will greatly 


forward their Growth ; and where 

the Plants come up too cloſe to cach 
other, they ſhould he thinned, and 
tian{planted out into Beds a Foot 


aſunder every Way, being careful to 
hade them until they have taken 
Root, as allo to water them in dry 
Wether: In the Autumn theſe 


Plants will produce their Flowers, 


Which will continue till the Froſt 
prevents them ; and their Roots will 


abide many Years, and afford many 


Off-ivts, by 'whic h. they may be 
increaſed. 235 

Ihe beſt Scaſin to tranſplant the 
old | \oots, and to part them for In- 
creaſe, is the Beginning of March, 
jull before they begin to ſhoot ; but 


if the Spring ſhould prove dry, they 


mult be duly watered, otherwiſe they 


will not — many Flowers the 
ſame 


t their 
Seeds here; but if Sceds are pro- 


they ſhould 


and wait until the | 
- Plants: come up: when they appear, 
it the Seaſon proves dry, they muſt 
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tame Year. Theſe Plants ſhould not 
be removed oftener than every other 
Year ; for, as they do not ſpread 
their Roots very wide, they will 
continue within due Compaſs two 

Years very well. They delight in a 


Soil rather moiſt than dry, provided 

or holds the 
but if they are 
planted in a dry Soil, they muſt be 


it he not tco ſtrong, 
Wet in Winter: 


often and pleutifally watered i in dry 
Weather, to make them produce 
| Plenty of Flowezs. 


Theſe Plants gener rally 116 about 
three Fect and a half, or four Feet 
high; and ſhould be planted in the 


middle of large Borders, intermixed 
with Flowers of the me Growth, 
where they will make a pretty Va- 
liety, 
time in Flower: and as they require 


Garden. Their Flowers 


niſts ranged in that Genus. The 
Time of their flowering is from June, 
until the Froſt ſtops them. 

HP LENIUM, Elecampane. 

The Characters are 

I. hath a radiated Flower, whoſe 


Fhorets are Hermaphrodite, but the 


Semi-floarets are Female; both theſe 
are pelloxv 7 
on a naked Placenta, are crowned 
"2 1th Down : „ theſe Parts are iu- 
eluded in a ſealy Cup. 


N otes may 


: the I Branches. 
The Species are; 


„ FIELENIUu TIEN C. B. P. 


Common Elecampane. 
2. HELENIUM viree palloris folio, 
PY pk incann & tomentoſo. V. ell. 


Men. Yellow Starwort, 


_ woolly Leaf. 
becauſe they continue a long 
| ginoſo, radice odora. 
very little Care to cultivate them, 
they deſerve a Place in every large 
6 reſemble 
thoſe of the ſmaller Kinds of Sun 
flower, and have been by ſome Bota- 


"Vail, Mem 


the Ovaries, which reſt 


To theſe 
be added, the Leaves 
proninys alternately on the Stalks,. 
and the Fhawers grow on the Top of) 


folio. Vaill. Mem. 


with e 


H E. 


wild Tea 522 leaf, which is hoary and 
woolly underneath. _ | 
3. HELENIUM villoſwn, conyvæ 
folio, mag no flore. Vaiil. Mem. Yo. 
low hairy Starwort, with a Fleabane. 
leaf, and a large Flower. 
4. HELENIUM onyx folio, re 


grandi flore, calyce pilsfifſimo. Vaill 
Mem. 


Yellow Starwort, with a 
Fleabane-leaf, and a larger Flower, 


and a very hairy Cup.“ 


. HELENIUM Creticum 


conyræ 
falls, aſphodeli radice. Vaill. Mew. 
Yellow Starwort of Crete, with a 


Fleabane-leaf, and an alphodel Roo. 
65. HELENIUM paluſtre, folio lan. 
1 lanuginoſo. Vaill. Mem. Mart 
yellow Star wort, with a longer 


7. HELENIUM conpze folks 4 ar 
VL, aill. Mem. N. 
Yellow Starwort, with a woolly 
Fleabane-leaf, and a ſweet. ſmelling 
Root. e 
8. II. ENIUM ; paluftre withſo 
edoratum, conygæ folio. Vaill. Alon y 
Hairy marſh ſweet- ſmelling Star 
wort, with a Flea-bane-leaf. 

9. HELENIUM montanum willi 
enguſtifolium, flore magno /1 gulli. To 
Hairy mountain yel- 
low Starwort, with a narrow Le, 
and a large ſingle Flower. 

10. HELEX1UM lanuginoſum an 
gufſtifolium, fummo caule ramoſb. Vail 
Mem. Woolly yellow Starwort, with 
a narrow Leaf, and branching at tic 
Top of the Stalks. 
11. HELENIuu pratenſe autun- 
nale, conyxæ foliis caulem amplexan- 
tibus. Vaill. Meadow yellow Star- 
wort of the Autumn, with Fleabane- 


leaves encompaſſing the Stalks, com- 
monly called Conyza media. 


12. HELENIUM hirſutum, ſalicis 
Hairy yellow 
Starwort, with a Willow. leaf. 
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13. HeELExUM montanum, ſaalicis 
Paill. Mem. 
Mountain yellow Starwort, with a 
W:illow-leat, which is e under- 
_— 

. ſaliei 's follo gla- 
Yellow Starwort, 
_ a ſmooth Willow-leaf. | 

HELENJI ux; fpiree folro, 


I 470, Mom. Yellow Starwort, with 


al Spirea- leaf. 
16. Helkviun lea, my*t: 


lato, ſerrato, cuſpidal 7e folio. LVaill. 
Mem. Smooth 


zellow Starwort, 
with a broad} WE, | and Pointed 


TELENTUM i fats: non ere- 
1070 719 flore.. Vaillt Mem. Yel- 


a, 


low Starwort, with a ciſtus Leaf, and 


a large Flower. | 

18. HELENIU? 4 lang- ofin, þ 
Vaill. Mens. W 40 
yellow Starwort, 
Icav CS. 


10. HrLExtUM pole 40% a- 
Vai /l. | Mem. 


tum,  foliis calthe 
Mirſh roughiſh ye! ow Starwort, 
with M: rygold- leaves. 

20. HELENIU: « falicis folio, fark: 


bus parwic, fere umbellatis. Vaill. 
Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a 
Willow-leaf, and mill Flowers 


prowing no almoſt in an Umbel. 


He FENIUM / paluſtre annuum, 


2 72 criſpis. Vaill. 


Annual marſh 
yellow Starwort, with curle!] Leaves, 


commonly called Marth Flcabanec. 


>» Þ He LENIUM paluftre n,, 
Mobi folits criſpis. Vaill. Mem. Marth 
annual yellow Starwort, with curled 


Hy fop- -leaves. 


23. Hetexivn ramsfun, ae 
culis ſparſis, calthe ar wengs folio. 


Faill. Mem. Branching yellow Star- 


wort, with ſparſe talks, and a F ield- | 


marygold-leaf. 


24. IIEIEviun Aegyptiacum 705 
mentoſum & incanum, bellidis foliis 
Hoary woolly. 


ertipis. 


HD. . 


w ith Moule- ar- 


folio villſo & 
Rock yellow Starwort, with a hairy 


H F 


Egypeian yellow Starwort, with 


curled daizy Leaves. | 
28. HIN Agyptiacum 60. 
mentyſum S mcanum, polit folio. D 


Lippi. Hoary woolly Ez yptian yel- 
low Star wort, 
pole -lcaf 


Wich 4 Mountain- 


26. Hs LENIUM b Nidieides, foliis 


27. HeLenTUM per, enne glabrum 
Vu. ffs imm. Vaill. Mem. 


amplis, »ſpladeti radice. Vaill. Mem. 
Yellow Starwort, with large daizy 
| Leaves, and an aſphodel Root. 


Smooth 


pereumial N Starwort, with an 


Hy flop- -leaf. 


28. Hei [UM ber une hd 


Vaill. Mem. Smooth perennial yel- 
low Starwort, with a thick three- 


| pointed Leaf. 


ulis crafſo in ſummo tricuſpidato.. 


"= "Bt. ü | 


obtufis, confer tiſque foliis. Fail Mem. : ; | 


Yellow Starwort, with thick blunt 


Leaves growing in Cluſters, com- 
monly called Golden Samphire. 


30. HELENIUM ſaxatile, Mp | 


glatinoſo. Vaill. Mem. 


clammy Hy ſſop:-leaf. 


Ihe firſt Sort is che true Elecam- 
pane, which is uſed in Medicine: it 


grows wild in moiſt Fields and Mea - 


dows in ſeveral Part, of Lg land, and 


is pretty much cultivated in Gardens 


near Landan, to turmſn the Shops 
with Roots, which is the only Part 
of the Plant! nie: 


I his Sort may be aaa by 


Sceds, or from ſmall Off-lets, which 
are furniſhed with Buds on their 


Tops. If you would propagate it 


by Seed, they ſhould be ſown on 1 


moiſt Bed of light Farth ſoon after 


theſe Seed, generally 
remain in the Ground until the fol- 


lowing Spring, when the Plants will 


begin to appear; at w kich time they 
1 e muſt 


they are ripe; for it they are kept | 
long out of the Ground, they will 
not ſuccecd: 
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nine Inches Diftance in the Robs 
in the 5 ting of theſe Roots you 
mwuſt obſerve = make the Holes decp 


Surface of the Ground; 


runder. 


1 5 


H E. 


muſt be carefully weeded, and it the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they mult 
be frequently watered, which will 

reatly promote their Growth. In 
this Bed the Plants ſhould remain til! 
Mic haclmas following, being careful 


to keep them conſtantly clear from 


Weeds during the Summer Sean. 


Then you ſhould prepare a Spot of 


Ground in proportion to the Num- 
ber of Plants you have to tranſplant ; ; 
which ſhould be well digged, and 


cleanſed from the Root of all — 3 


ous Weeds; then you muſt carefully 
fork up the Roots of the ſcedling 
Plant, ſo as not to break them; and 
with a Dibble they ſhould be planted 
about a Foot aſunder, an! 


600 ugh to receive them, without be- 
12g dent or broken, that the Crown 
of the Roots may be juſt under the 
then cloſe 
the Farth gently about the m with 


re. Feet. When the Plantation is 
tmiſhed, there will be no farther 


Care required until the 8 Spring Y, when 
the Plants begin to ſhoot ; 


or four times in the Spring, but al- 
ways in dry Weather, 


Fiecampane Plants have acquired 
Strength, they will keep the Weeds 
beanie their Leaves being 


large, Will ſpread and cover the 
If the Ground is good in 
which the Plants are placed, 
Roots will be large enough to take 


uß the 


AT, - 


Tote, I heſe Roots 


vp for U ſe. 


v/111ch will 
_ Intirely deſtroy the Weeds, if it be 
carefully performed ; and when the 


Ground, 


the 


INicſhatlitas following; but 
if the Eround is very poor, or too 
dry, they oulg remain two Years 


moiſt Grounds: 
after planting, | o>fore they are taken 


IJ t, 
ſhould nat be taken up dil the Leave, 
are decayed. 

Tf you intend to propagate this 
Plant by Off-ſets, you muſt take 
them careful y off from the old Root: 


at Michaelmas, (which is the time 


they are taken up for Uſe) ſo as to 
preſerve a good Bud to each Oft. ry 
then plant them in a well prepare 


Spot of Ground, in the ſame mann; Io 
as hath been directed for the ſced!! 7 


Plants; and the following Summer 
they muſt be treated in "the ſanie 


manner as thoſe. 


All theſe ants are ranged ur. 
the (uus of Ajt er. ic Dr. "a t 
Fi BE; 
their 
Tribe : 


Flower and Seed: with. tl; 
bat as the Title of Fel: 
pium has been applied to the |: 
Specics by the Writers in Botany! 
fore his Lime, and the outwar 1 5 
of the Plant being very different fro; 
the Starworts, as 


Hi 


alſo the Flowe:s 


being yellow; Monſieur YLaillar: 


Proizſfor of Botany at Paris, hi: 
conſtituted a Genus by the Name 
lelenium, and ſcparated all tie 


| Species which have yellow Flow: | 
At WW. hich 5 
time the Ground ſhould be ca: efully 
Fougbed to FT it from Weeds, 


which Work mutt be repeated three 


from the Aſters, and placed tl 
under this Genus ; for which Reads 
I have added the Egli Name d. 
yellow Starwort to all the $ Species. 


The eleventh Sort 15 very common 


by the Sides of Ditches and Ponds ii 


moſt Parts of Eugland, and is feldon 
planted in Gardens; becuuſe it creeps. 
very much by the Root, and will. 


ſoon overſpread a large Spot of 
when it has once taken 
Root. This © ort is commonly known 


by the Name of Middle Fleabaua in 


E noland. 


common in 5 this 18 an 
annual Plant, which 3 itſelf on 
where the Water 


uſually tands in Winter ; it flowets 


This Pla m 18 
placed 


in faly and Aug ut. 


as agreeing in the manner . 


The twenty. firſt Sort 5 18 allo: icy 7 E 
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> time 
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placed in the Catalogue of Simples 
At; _— to the College Dit end: itory, 

der the Hitle of C ny <a minor, flare 
s/1baſo 3 it is alſo called Fo On 
becauſe they ſay, the Smell of this 
Herb will drive away Fleas. | 

Phe twenty ninth Sort grows on 
the. Rocks, and gravelly Shore: , by 


the Sca ſide, in divers Parts of Eug- 


Jand, and is frequently gathered and 
brouylitto the Markets for Samphire, 
ant pickled as ſuch. This is often 


CifLinguiſhed from the true Samphire, | 


by ; the Title of Golden Samphire, be- 
uſe the Flowers are yellow. _ 
The other Sorts are not Natives 


of this Country, but are all of them 


6 ardy enough to thrive in the open 


Air, and ſeveral of them wall grow 


in ſhady Places, and under the Drip 
of Trees; fo that they deſerve to be 
propng oated in the Exgliſb Gardens. 

They are commonly propagated by 


Pp arting of their Roots, becauſe the 
tcldom produce good Seeds in this 
The beſt Time to part 


Country. 
their Roots is in Aura, when their 
Stalks begin to decay : 
_ you ſhould be Sreſih not to 
ivide them too ſmall, us allo to Pre- 

10 rve ſome good Bud: to each Off- ſet. 
Theſe mould be planted in large 
Borders in the Pleaſure-garden,: in— 
rermixed with other hardy perenual 
Prints; where they will require no 
other Cl lune, bit to keep them 
clear from recd „ and to tranſplant 
the Roots every other Year, when 

they may de parted to increaſe them. 


In the Summe retime, when the Stall, 
are grown pretty high, they (hou! . 


have Sticks thruſt i the Ground 
5 each Root, and their Branches 


faſtened thereto with Baſs, to ſupport 
den, otherwiſe they: ireoften broken 


Gn by heavy Rains, or ſtrong 
Winds, * they are in Flower; 


which re anders them very unſightly 


in a neat Garden, Some of theſe 


— 


Small Sunflower, with a Mother of 


n doing of 


HF 


Sorts begin to flower in July, and 


others ſucceed them, until the Froits 


in Autumn put a Stop to their 
Flovee ering. 

If cheſe Plants are propagated by | 
Seeds; they ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, in an open Bed of treſh 
Earth; for if the Seeds are kept out 
of the Ground hull Spring, they {el- 
dom grow. _ ; 

HELIAN TH EM 1M, | Dwarf. 
ciſtus, or little Sunflower. 5 

Jo this Article muſt be added; 

1. HELLaxNTHEMUM wlgare, fore 

alla. Tourn, Common ſinall Suu- 


e With a white Flower. 


2. III AN TAMHE AU ſerpilli folio, 


gore minore aureo odorato. Journ. 


"hyme-leaf, and a ſmaller yur | 


ſweet- -\melling Flower, 


. HELLANTHEMUM ancalifaliuin 


| PO, um. 2. ourn, Y cllow WAITOW -leav 4 | 


1mall Sunflower. 


© 29 Heitanrurnum Halli, myr ti 
minoris, ſubtus incanis. Tourn. Small 


Sunflower with leſler Myrtlte-leaves, 


which are hoary underneath. 

5. HELLANTHEMUM tenuifoliun 
glabram eredtum, lute flare. Tourn. 
Narrow-leav'd lmooth Upright [mall 
r 
6. HELtanTHEMUM ferufolium 


4 /uteo flore, per bumum Har- : 


ſum. J. B. Narrow-leav'd ſmooth 


ſmall Sunflower, ſpreading on the = 
Ground with a yellow Flower. | 


7. HELIANTHEMNUM io thymi 
iucauo. J. B. Small Suntlower, with : 


A da Thyime- leaf. 


FLULLANT HEM UM t/iymi ro 


1 Tourn, Small Sunflowers with 5 


a ſmooth Ihyme leat, 
9: HELLaxturmum ad nanmu-. 
Lis iam accedens. TF B. Small Sun- 
flower reſembling Money-wort. 
10. HEL LANTHEMUM foltts roriſ- | 
mari 3 ſubtus inccinis. 
Tourn, Small Sunflower, with 
. ET ſNaning 


$i, 
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Sutis. Tourn. 
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: ſhining Roſemary-leaves hoary un- 
derneath. 
11. HELIANTHEMUM Maſſilienſe, | 


coridis folio. Tourn. Small Sunflower 
of Marſeilles, with a fair low Heath- 
pine-leaf. 

12. HeLlanNTHEMUM poli? folio 
anpliore, Lufitanicum. Tourn. 


anguſtiore, Lãiſitanicum. Tourn. Por- 


tugueze ſmall Sunflower, with a nar- 

IF —_ mountain leaf. 
HELLANTHEMUM e | 

Lof "TTY halimi folio nipriore, 


S 


magno flore luteo. Journ. Low Por- 


tiguexe ſmall Sunflower, with a 


black Sea-purſſanc leaf, and a large 
= 8 Flower. = 


Hui eee e 
Wal folio, flore luteo punicante ma- 
culd fignito. Tourn. Small Sunflower 


of Algarve, with a Sea-purſlanc-leaf, 
and a yellow Flower ſpotted with 
Scarlet. | 
Rs Hru acorn Hiſporicum, 
Halimi folio rotundiore, Journ. 
niſb ſmall Sunflower, with a round 


Sea-purſlane- leaf. 


Spa- 


17. HELLANTHEMUM e 
halimi folio ang i, tore. Tourn. Spa- 


_ niſh ſmall Sunflower, with a narrow 
Sea-purſlane- leaf. 

18. HELIANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, 
bolimi folio minimo. Tourn. 
with the leaſt Sea 


Spaniſb 


ſmall Sunflower, 


purſlane:leaf. 5 | 
19. HELIANTHEMUM e 
mari felia incano, flore luteo. Journ. 


Portuguexe mall Sunflower, with a 
hoary Marum- lea if, | anc a Yellow 


Flower. 


20. HELIANTHEMUM . 
mari folio incano, capitulis valde hir- 
Por INTUERNE {mall Sun- 
flower, with a hoary Marum-leaf, 
and very hairy Secd-veſlels. 
21. HeLlANTHEMUM Lofttanicum, 


Fo 
tuguexe ſmall Sunhower, with a 
larger Mountain Poley-leaf. 

13. HELlaxTHEMUM polii folio 


bupleuri folio, fore maculats. 

Hortuguexe ſmall Sunflower, with a 

Hares-ear-leaf, and a ſpotted Flower. 
26. HELIANTHEMUM Luſitanicim, 


origant folio ſubtus incano. 
_ Spanihh ſmall Sunflower, 


H E 


majorane folio, flore Iiteo punicant. 


macula infignito. Tourn. Por tuguexe 
ſmall Sunflower, with a Marjoram. 


leaf, and a yellow Flower ſpotted 
with Scarlet. 

WY; HeLtanTHEUM Hiſparicyn, 
halims folio ampliſſimo, zNCQrg | 8 
nerwoſo. Tour u. 


Spaniſp fmall Sun. 


flower, with a rye large Hoary Tib- 


bed Leaf. 


Ws HeL1anTHEMUM „ 
ang uſio folio, flore carmeo. Toury. 


_ Sparrſh mall Sunflower, with a nar- 
row Leaf, and a carnation Flower 


24. HELIANTHEMUM Alpinun, 


 olew folio ſubtus incano. Tourn. Sm i 


Sunflower of the As, with an Oliue 


leaf hoary underneath. 


25. HELIANTHEMUM Lata nici, 


globulæri te folio. Journ. Portugueze 


ſmall Sunflower, with a Daizy-leaf. 


27. HELIANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, 
Tourn, 
with an 
Origany-leaf hoary undeneath. 
28. HELIANTHEMUM plantagr!!s 


folio, perenne. Tourn. Perennial {mall 


Sunflower, with a Plantain-leaf. 
29. HELIANTHEMUM Hzſponicun, 


folio minima rotundiore. Tourn. Sbo— 
niſþ ſmall Sunflower, with a Wy 
| {mall round Leaf. 


30. HELIAN. THEMU! Hiſpanicwn, 


ocymi folio ſubtus incano. Tourn. Th 
nis {mall Sunflower, with a Ball- 
leaf hoary underneath. 


115 He LIANTHEMUM pumilun, 
for tulacs marine folio argenteo 


Join. Dwarf ſmall Sunflower, with 


a ſilvery Sea-purſlane-leaf. 
32. HELIANTHEMUM Creticun, 


linarie folio, flore crocto. Journ. Cor. 
| Candy ſmall Sunflower, with a Tod. 


— flax-leaf, and a ſaffron F lower. 
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breviore obtio. Tourn. | 
flower, with a ſhorter blunt Sea- 


H E 
33. HtetianTrEMUM Creticum 


annuum, lato plantagints fulib, fiore 
aureo. Tourn. Cor. Annual Candy 


ſmall Sunflower, with a broad Plan- 


tain-leaf, and a golden Flower. 

34- HELIANTHEMUM Luſitanicum 
annuum, plantaginis folio, flore tri- 
colore. Tourn, Annual Portugucxe 
{mall Sunflower, with a Plantain-leat, 
and 4 three-coloured Flower. 


35. HELIANTHEMUM fr uteſcens, 


folio majorang wcano.Tourn. Shrubby 
mall Sunflower, with a AE Mar- 
joram-leat. 

36. HELanTHEMUM holimd folio 


purſlane-leaf. 

$9. HELiaxTHEMUM folio halimi 
latiore mucronato. Journ. Small 
Sunflower, With a broader ſharp- 
pointed Leaf. : 


38. 1 NTHEMUM PERS 3 | 
frueſcens, portulace folio. Plum. Cat. 
dhrubby American {mall Sunflower, 


with a Purſlane- leaf. | 

The firſt Sort here mentioned i 15 
ſumetimes found wild in England, 
and is only a Variety of the com- 
mon Sort, differing only in the Co- 
lour of the Flower. 

The twenty-leven Sorts next fol- 
lowing grow wild in Portugal, Spain, 
the South of France, and the Alps. 
Theſe are all of them abiding Plants, 
which may be propagated by Seeds, 
in the manner directed in the 
former Volumes of the Gardeners 


D:ationary ; and it they are plant- 


ed on a warm Border, or on a 


ſloping Bank, which is expoſed to 


the South, they will live in the 
open Air in this Country very well. 
As theſe Plants require very little 
Trouble to cultivate them, they 
merit a Place in every large Garden; 
where 1t they are properly diſpoſed, 
ny will ard an — Variety. 


in a rich Soil; 


Small Sun 


WB 
Theſe Plants ſhould not be planted 
for they naturally 
grow on chalky Hills, or ſtony and 
gravelly Places, where they flower 


much better, and the Plants will 


continue longer, than when they 
grow on rich Earth. 


three annual Kinds there mentioned. 


Theſe Sceds muſt be ſown in the 
Places where they are deſigned to 
remain; for the Plants do not ſucceed 
well when they are tranſplanted : all 


the Culture they require, is to keep 


them conſtantly clear from Weeds; 
and where tlie Plants are too near 
together, to thin them: with this 


Management they will produce their 
Flowers, and perfect their Seeds; 


which, if permitted to ſcatter, will 
produce young Plants in Autumn 3 | 
which in a warm Situation will live 
through the Winter, and come early 

to flower the following Spring. 


The thirty-fifth, thirty- ſixth and 
thirty-ſeventh Sorts, are ſhrubby 


Plants, which riſe to the Height f 
four or five Feet; theſe are preſerved 


in Fer, and removed into the Green- 
. houſe 


As all theſe 
Plants are humble of Growth, and 
ſpread the Branches near the Ground, : 
they ſhould not be placed among tall- | 
growing Plants, which will over-bear 
them, nor ſhould large Weeds be per- 
mitted to remain amongſt them, be- 
cauſe they will greatly weaken the 
Plants, and prevent their flowering. 
'Thetwenty-ninth, thirtieth, thirty- 
firſt and thirty- deb Sorts, are of 
humbler Growth than the former 
Sorts, and ſeldom abide long; fo that 
their Seeds ſhould be carefully ſaved, 
and ſown to raiſe a Supply of young 
Plants to preſerve their Kinds. 5 
The thirty-third and thirty- fourth 
Sorts are annual Plants, fo that their 
_ Seeds mult be ſown every Seaſon, as 
was directed in the former Volumes 
of the Gardeners Dictionany, for the 
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it] | 188 live in the open Air in this Country Seeds are proc: ared from abi! 
| 131! 1008 | throughout the Year. They are thoſe Perſons who are defirous tn 
| if 1 Wo Sg uſually propagated by Cuttings, be- propagate them from Seed, ſh! 
. it [ cauſe they ſeldom perfect Seeds in ſow them the Beginning of Ma. 
Menne _. Fnoland, The beſt Time to plant the on a very moderate Hot- bed, « 
Me Cuttings, is in the middle, or latter ſerving frequently to water the bt 
e End of Jae, after the Plants huve to keep the Farth moiſt, other; 
— [iff been expoſed in the open Air a ſuffi- the Szeds will hot vegetate; 2 
it 7 7 1 10 j client time to harden the Shoots ; for whenthe Plants: e e 
7 11 if they are taken off ſoon after the they ſhould have a large Shane 
| 1 I Plants are removed out of the Green- Air, otherwiſe they will draw 
l kouſe, the Shoots are generally too too weak : they muſt alſo he ber: 
5 04410188 weak to make Cuttings. They clear from Weeds, and frequer:'- 
171 ſhould be planted in a ſhady Border refreſhed with Water: when ne. 
!* $4] Tn of light Earth, and frequently re- Plants are about two Inches his), 
. freſhed with Water; in about two they ſhould be each tranſplanted ce re- 
ed 1 Months afterward, the Cuttings fully into a ſmall Pot, filled with 
i Fl . 711 the! wo.ill be ſufficiently rooted to tranſ- light freſh Earth, and Plunged in: 1 
| N plant, when they ſhould be carefully a very moderate Hot-bed again, te. |. 
r taken up with Balls of Earth to their ing careful to ſhade them from e | 
1 5 1 Roots, and each planted in a ſepa- Sun until they have taken Root; 
D rate ſmall Pot, filled with light treſh after which time they muſt be indes 
Harth, and placed in a ſhady Situa- to bear the open Air by degree, = 
i tion, until they have taken new in June they ſhould be remove: 
iy bl Root; after which time they may of the Hot-bed, and placed in : 
8108 be placed amonoft other hardy Exotic ſheltered Situation, and managed 
1 Plants in a ſheltered Situation; where hath been directed for thoſe Plant 
iy | they may remain until the middle of which were raiſed from Cuttings, 
W October, when they mult he removed The thirty-eighth Sort is much 
11 into the Green-houſe. During the more tender than either of the “. 
2M! . Winter Seaſon, theſe Plants ſhould mer, being an Inhabitant of tt: 
J 1 1 | have as much free Air as poſſible in warmeſt Parts of America. 
1% „ mild Weather, and will require to was diſcovered by Father Planie, 
208 | be often watered; and in the Summer in the French Settlements ; and 1n 
Wl 0 1 Seaſon they muſt be removed into the Year 1731. I had the Seeds of 
rr the open Air, and placed with other this Plant ſent me by the late Ur 
| J. is | hardy Exotic Plants, ſuch as Myrtles, William Houftoun, from I | ra 
e „ Sans, 7 c.- where they may Crux. This Sort grows about two 
| | i be defended from ſtrong Winds; and Feet and a half, or three Feet high, 
4 6 in hot dry Weather, they muſt be and divides into many fucelen 
Wen! if plentifully watered : with this Ma- Branches, which are beſet with this 
4 11305 74 nagement the Plants will thrive, and . Leaves, ſomewhat relem- 
+! WF in Tune, July and Auguſt, they will bling thoſe of Purſlane: on the 10) 
N flower, at which time they will of the Branches is ſent forth a flere: 
Hh Ts make a pretty Appcarance amongſt | Stalk about a Foot long, which 1 
N other Exotic Plants. garniſhed with beautiful ſcarlet Flow. 
0 I As theſe Plants — produce ers, growing in a ke,, hy 4 
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Flowers are ſucceeded by tricapſitar 
Sced,veſſels, Which are fall of ſmall 


Seeds. 
This Sort, which was firſt pro- 


cured by Seeds from abroad, has been 


ſince propagated by Cuttings, and 
diſperſed into ſeveral Parts of Europe. 


8 ” belt Seaſon for planting of theſe 
attings is in Jay; but they ſhould 
5 cut from the Plant, and laid to 


dry four or five Days before they 
ore planted, otherwiſe they are very 
ſubject to rot. Thele Cuttings 


mould be planted in Pots, filled with 


light freſh ſandy Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot- bed. being care- 


ful to ſhade them from the Sun in 


the Heat of the Day, as alſo to re- 
ireſh them now and then with a little 
Water; but they mult not be kept 


too moiſt, leſt that ſhould rot them. 
The Glaſſes of the Hot bed ſhould 
alſo be raiſed every Day, to admit 
freſh Air to the Plants, in propor- 


tion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. 
With this Management the Cuttings 


will take Root in about a Month, 


when they may be expoſed to the Sun, 


giving them a proportionable Quan- 


tity of Air; but they ſhould remain 
in the Bed till the latter End of 
September, when they ſhould be re- 
moved into the dry Stove, and placed 
in the warmeſt Part, where they may 
have Sun and Heat. During the 
Winter Seaſon they ſhould beſparing- 
ly wi on but in Summer they 
'hould have a greater Share, as alſo 


a large Quan! ty of freſh Air ; but 
they muſt conitantly remain in the : 


Stove. 


bore. 
To this FRA muſt 5 added ; 
. Heurenokixe latifolic, fore. 


| . clauſo. Raii Syn. Broad-leay'd 


Baſtard Hellebore, with 1 white ſhut 
Flower. 5 


2. lieren liis prælongis 
Vor. III. fe i as 


HELLEBORINE, Baita: :d Iielle- 


HE 

Raii Syn. 
Hellebore, with longer narrow point- 
ed Leaves. 


3. HELLEBORINE paluſtris alle 4. 


bali Syn. Marſh Baſtard Hell ore. 


Baſtard 


anoullis acutis. 


4. HELLEBORINE montana dun- 
£ uſtifolia purpuraſcens. 
| Narrow- -leaved purple 
_ Baſtard Hellebore. 
8. HELLEBORINE | 


 Hellebore of Virginia, with an Ad- 
ders-tongue-leat. | 

6. Hr LLEBORINE 1 bu- 
ple urt | ang uſt „ mo folio, 8 puraſcente 
lor 5 N 4½%%) lis. Ju. 


out a Leaf. 


He LI. E BORINE Mars aun, far 46 
palti de pu; pur eo, Ir zanthopharos. Pluk. © 
Mantif. Baſtard Hellebore of Mary- 


laud, with pale purple Flowers 


| growing three on a Stalk. 
8. HELLEBORINE * mo- 


nanthos, flore longo purpuraſcente lili- 
aces, Plik. Manti/], Baftard Hlelle- 
| bore of Maryland, with one long 


purpliſh Iily-ſhaped Flower. 


9. HELLEBORINE Firginiang, fore 


„tun magno ex put pures albicante. 


Ba. Cat. 


of a purplif! | white Colour. 


10. HELLEBURINE felizs [1] laceis, 
aſphode /; ede. Plum. Cat. | dard 
_ Hellebore of America, with Ives 


1 an Lily „ and an alp he del Root. 
Hr 11 EBORLINE purpuren, tu— 


Ft, ofa radice. Plum. 1 Purple | 
Baſtard: Hellebote, with a tuberoſe 


Root. 

12. HII rORINSE . 
foliis Hon: giſſimis, tubcreſd radice. 
American Ballard Hellebore, with 


very long Leaves, ind à tuberoſe 
Root, commonl y called, the F lower 
of the OK 86 

| N 13. Het- | 


BE 7 of 


| — n 


Vi, giuiana, 


ng 1 folio. D. Baniſt. Baſtard 


Baſtard | 
lellebore of Maryland, with a very 
narrow Leaf, like that of Hares-ear, 
a purpliſh Flower, and a Stalk with- 


Baltard Hellebore of 
Virginia, with a large round Flower 
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| they WIll continue many Years, 
produce their Flowers. toward the 
- latter Part of the Summer. 
"The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, cheh © 
and ninth Sorts, are Natives of Vi- 
gina, Maryland and Nero England; 


— mung T 22 


HF 


13. Herrenoraxe graminen, fo- 
rinidis carmotis. Plum. Cat. 
Graſs-like Baſtard Hellebore, with 
ſtiff Leaves, 

"The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts, 
grow wild in many Parts of Eng/a:d ; 
the fourth 
; P! ctty common in 
other Parts 614 Eu. 
be tranſplanted. into Gardens, from 
the Places of their natural Growth, 


either in the Spring, ſoon after they 


appear above rd und. or in Autumn, 


REN their Leaves begin to decay; 
bat it they are tranſplanted in che 
Spring, there ſhould be great Care 
had, 
Eartli to their Roots, 
will not ſuccced. Theſe Plants ſnould 
be planted in ſhady moilt Places, and 


to preſerve a large Ball of 
otherwile they 


in a ſtrong undunged Soil, Where 


irom which Places {ome of their 


Roots have been brought into Eng- 


© 


lund. The beſt Method to obtain 
theſe Kinds, is to procure ſome of 


their Roots to be taken up with 
Balls of Eurch, and planted into 


Tubs of the natural Soil in Which 
they grew, as cloſe together 5s poſt- 


ble ; theſe Tubs ſhould TEnmain in 


the Country, until the Leaves of the 
Plants begin to decay, when they may 
be put ou board the Ships, a 
over; for as the Roots will then be 
in a State of Inaction, 
be in leſs Danger of ſuffering in 
their Paſſage, than if they were in a 


and ſcent 


they will 


Vigorous growing State, and will re- 


quire very little (if any) Water. 
Theſe Plants may be planted out of 


the Boxes into ſmall Wilderneſs 
Quarters, where they wall abide the 
Cold of the Winter very well, and 
produce their Flowers i in Summer. 


| Sort has been found in. 
Ireland,, aud Is 
Theſe 1 may 


and 


H E 
The tenth and eleventh Sorts wer 
diſcovered by Father Plumter, in 
Freach Settlements in America; ; 555 5 
theſe Sorts were ſent by the late . 
William Houſtoun from Joann; 


where they grow in the Woods rd 
ſhady Places in great Plenty. Te 
eleventh Sort was alſo ſent from ti; 
Bahama Iſlands, to Mr. Pete, (. 


linſon, and hath been ſince diftr bare 


to many curious Perions in F nz land. 
This is a very curious Plant, and 


ſerves a Place in the Stove, be 5 
it produces a molt brautiful Spike 9 
purple Flowers every Year. T ny 
and the former Sort are propagate 

by Off-ſets, which they ſend fon 
plentifully : the beſt Seaton tor tr, 
planting the Roots, and taking of 


the Off-ſets, is in the Beginning ct 
February, juſt before they begin th 
ſhoot. Theſe Roots ſhould be pi lanted. 
in Pots, filled with light rich F Farr, 


Stove, obſerving to reſceſh rate 150 


with Water now and then; br: :: 
muſt not be given to them in pre 
Quantities, until they have lent tc:'! 
their Leaves; for too much Molt 


will rot theſe Roots, while wed are 


in an unactive State. 


ſhould conſtantly be kept in the But 


bed in the Stove, otherwiſe they un 


not flower: during the Summer Sc 
| ſon, they will require a larger Share 

of Moiſture, and in hot Weather, 
they ſhould have plenty of fic 
Air; 
be kept warm, otherwiſe the Root 

will periſh. With this Mee nt 
the Plants will thrive exceeding y, TH 


they mutt 


but 


in Wüter 


* 


produce their beautiful Flower: in 
Aug 1. The Roots of theie Pu“ 


| ſhould not be diſturbed in Wine: | 
for although their Leaves deciy !! 


Autumn, and their Roots rem4in 


active, yet if they are taken up at 3 
kept out of the Ground, they #%* 
very apt 20 rink, unleſs great _ = 
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taken up al 
1d, they at 


= duced any Flowers. 
= thirteenth Sort are both very tender 
Plants; and, 
> into England, they muit be treated 
very tencerly ; their Roots ſhould be 


© 2 in Pots, 


nE 
be taken of them. The eleventh Sort 
was by Accident procured in Exg- 
land, the Root being ſent over 25 a 
Specimen of the Plant, w hich Was 
dried, and ſent to Mr. Collinſau; he 
took off the Root, and hadit planted in 
the Stove at Sir Charles HY/aper's 


> Garde! ; it grew and flowered ; from 
| 35 which Root there has been a great 
Number produced. This Sort pro- 
duces a Spike of Flowers near two 
Feet long, which being of a « brig it 
purple Colour, make a fine Appen 
= ance in the Stove. 5 | 
> "he twelfth Sort grows in great 
Plenty on the Sides of the Road be- 
= tween Porto Bello and Panama, inthe 
Þ Spaniel e/l- Indies, m thady Places, 
and on a [tony Soil. 
== ſay, it is only to be found in this 
Place, and that it cannot be tranſ- 
= planted to any other Part of the 
Country. ſo as to grow. 
3 ers of this Plant reſemble a Dove, 


from whence the Spaniar 1s gave it 
the Name of the Holy Ghoſt. Some 


of theſe Roots were ſent to England 
5 by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, Who 
Was on the Spot where they grow; 
ſome of which are ſtill alive in 


England, but have not as yet pro- 
This and the 


if they are brought 


oy ſhould be 1 e 
During the 
Plants muſt have ſome freſh Air 
admitted to them; but in Winter 
they muſt have a very warm Situation. 
Tueſe put forth their green Leaves in 


ſs great 8 MN, which continue All Autumn, 


Summer Seaſon theſe 


black Hales” 


The Spantards IE 


The Flow- 


ſtrong loamy Soil! 


filled with a ſandÿ7ß 
Soil mixed With lime Rubbiſh ; and 
1 Ethen ph g's to a Hot bed of 'T: an- 


when they decay; ſo that their Roots 
remain inactive above fix Months. 


There are many other Sorts of 


theſe Plants, which are Natives of 
America; but the greater Part of 
them growing on 1rees, cannot be 


Cultivated in Gardens; wherefore it is 


needleſs to enumerate them here. 


HILLLEBORUS, Hellcbore. 


The Speczes omitted 1 in the former | 
Pa Bn are; 


HELLE BORUS niger hartenſis 
"© he other garden 


8 ; ug B. * 


2. IIEILEBO RUS niver, ampliars- 
bus foliis. Tourn. | Black Uellebore, 
With larger Leaves. 

3. HELLEBORUS niger autumna- 


lis, flore maximo. II. F. Far. Au- 


tumnal black Hcllebore, Wi ith a very. . 


In \Ige Flower, 


4. Heiitporvs acer, footy 
folio. Bocc. Muſ. Black FIHEDore,, 


with a bloody Leaf. 


. HeLLEBoRUS riger N 
anpl emo folio, caule præalto, flore 


purpuraſcerte. Journ. Cor. Faſtern 
black Hellebore, with a very large 


Leaf, a tall Stalk, and a purpliſh 


Flower. 


Theſe Plants are not Natives of 
this Country, but are hardy enough _ 
to bear the Cold of our Winters very 


they require a 


well in the open Air: 
ſhady Situation, and thrive belt in a 


duce any 110wers. 


They may be propagated by part- : 


ing of their Roots, or from Secds, 


is directed in the former Volu — 
for thoſe Species which are enume- 


rated there ; to Which the Reader i 18 


deſired to turn, to avoid Neri. | 
— HERMANNIA. | 


To this Article muſt be added ; 
1. HERMANN1a fruteſcens, folio 


| n mulli cerdato hirſuto. Boerh. 


„ Ing. 


for if the Ground 
53 and dry, in which they are 
planted, they will not thrive, or 1 | 


= - —_——_— — ah 
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? Tad. Shrubby 
| foft oblong hairy heart-aped Leaf. 


with Water. 
have taken Roct, they may he's 25 
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 Hermanma, with a 


2. HERIUANK NIA fruteſcens, folis 
Pultifido tenut, caule ruvro. Boer. 
Jud. alt. Shrubby Hermannia, With 
a narrow multifid Leaf, and a red 


Stalk. 1 

3. HERMAN NIA 2 6718, Folia 
| lawendile + tha 2 S obtaſo, fore 
pat aure?, Boer h. bid. alt. Shrubby 


Hermannia, with a broad blunt la- 
vender Leaf, ane. a ſinall golden 
PFloyy er. | 


The three Sort em innie 


Natives cf the Cape of Good Hope, 


from wWhence they have been bro »oht 


into the Europcan G: ardens. IT he * 
may be propig igated by Cottin IS 
which ſhould be planted” in June, on 


A Ped of light Earth, obſerve to ſhade 


them from the Sun until they have 


taken Root, as allo to reireſh them 
When the Cuttin 


died to the open Air; but it will 
Po 


be proper to let them remain in the 


Bed until the Middle or latter End of 


Auguſt, when they thould be care- 
fully taken up, and each planted in 


a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and placed in 


the Shade until they have taken new 


Noot; after which time they may 
he expoſed with other hardy Exotic 


Plants, in a ſheltered Situation, till 
when they muſt be re- 
moved into che Grcen. houſe, and 
placed where they may enjoy a large 


f OFober 3 


Share of Air in mild Weather; ha 


muſt be protected from Froſt, and 
treated as hath been directed for thoſe 
Sorts enumerated | in the former Vo- : 


lumes. | 
HERMODACTYLUS, The 
Hermodactyl, eee called 
Snakes-head Iris. 
| The Chara@#ers are; 


. hath a lily-ſhaped Flower, con- 
filting of one Leaf, and ſhaped exactly 


tile an Iris; but has a tuberoſe Root, 


beroſa Belzarum; i. e. 


very well. 
be removed oftener than once in 


HE 


divided into two or three Due:, libs 


oblong Bulbs. 
Ve have but one $; ecies of his 


Plant; which is, 
HurMoODACTYLUS 0 IR 


gulo. C. B. P. Snakes-head Iris. 
als} „. This is alſo called, Iris tu: 


* Iris of the Dutch. 


This Plant is eafily propag ated by 


its Tubers, which ſhould be taken od 


after the green Leaves decay, which 
is the proper Seaſon for tranſpl anting 


of the Roots; but they ſhould no; 
be kept long out of the Ground, le 


they thrink ; which will cauſe them 
to rot when they are planted. 'T ey 


ſhould have a loamy Soil, not 8 
ſtrong, and mult be planted to 

Eaſt Aſpect, where they will flower 
Thneſe Roots ſhould not 


three Years, if you deſign to increaſe 
them ; but then they ſhould be plan: 

cd at a farther Diſtance from 800 
other than if they were to remain 
but one Year, and the Beds {tould 
be kept clear from Weeds, and at 
Michaelmas there ſhould be ſome tine 
Earth laid over the Beds, wich v1. 
greatly ſtrengthen their Roots. The 


Diſtance which theſe Plants ſhould ve 


allowed is fix Inches ſquare ; and 
they ſhould be placed four Inche: 
deep in the Ground. I heſe produce 
their Flowers in Ma, and their See 


are ripe in Auguſt; but as they mu! 
tiply pretty falt by their Roots, | 
few People are at the Trouble to rat 


them from Seeds ; but thote who 


have an Inclination ſo to do, ul! | 


treat them 1n the manner directed to to! 


7 the bulbous Iris's. | 
This Plant has by ſome Bctanic 

| Writers been ſuppoſed the true Her- 

modactyl; 


but what has been long 
uſed in Europe for that, 2 15 A true 


Colchicum, 


HIER 


1 he tube. 5 
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The Species omitted in the former 


hon imes, are; 
HER AC TUN lungius radicatum. 
5 Egg. Long rooted Lass! k- 


„ Hirgacrum minus, pra mor /a 


radice. Park. Hawtkweed with bitten 


2 8 of yellow Devils-! bit. 
HIERAC IU! 1 pr imum lat! lum. 


| Ci, Broad leav 6d Hungari tank law 


weed. | 
4. Hir RAcfuu feuticoſun lati- 
Pliwn hir ſutum. C. B. Buſny Hawk- 
W ce, with broad rough Leaves. 
HIT RACI uu V uticoſum lati- 
77 1001 glabr uM. Park. 


weed. | 
6. HIER ACIU ii frative ate angst 


ſolium majus. C. B. Narrow -Jeay 0 


buſhy Hawkw ced. | 

7. Hir RTCI un ulimonar in diftum, 
Rat Syn. 
leav'd Hawkweed, commonly called 
9 Lungwort. 

HiERACTHUH macrocautum hir- 
Prue folto rotundliore. D. Laiſon. 
rough Lawhkuceq, 
with a tall Stalk. 

0. HizRaciun Az: Trab a hir- 
Sutum, folio longiore. D. Lawſon. 
Slender-ftalk'd rough Hawkweed, 
with a longer Leaf. | 

10. HIERAcIUM murorum. Iacini- 


Atum minus pile ſum. 3 B. Golden 8 


Lungwort, with more jagged Leaves. 
11. Hieractum murorum, folio 

longiore diſſes, naculis li vidis aſper- 

ſo. Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. Long 


cut-leav'd golden Lungwort, with 
ſpotted Leaves. 


12. Hir RAcIun caflorei 1 


Monſpelienſi wm. Naii Syn. Hawk- 


weed of Montpelier, {melling like 


Caſtor. 
13. HIERAcIUuu luteum glabrum, 


ive minus hirſutum, 7 B. smoother 


Ju Hawky ced. 


The 8 
Smoother broad lea 'd buſhy DON, 


gull ta hen F ; 228 


Narrow 


Hr 
IIirraciuu monrtanom, G- 
3 flip, uncl. N- y . Suc— 
cor y- lead mountain Hawkweed. 

5. HIERACIUM Maximum, chon- 
drille : folio u. Crum Big Th The 
greate n [Gl Oh luce! ) leav'd Cl Ilan. 
* ced. 


16. Hir 


YACIUM pp ais, capi- 


| ulis CA ben, Te Bb. Hauwk- 
weed 5 Vipe ul „with Heads 
like the B. "7d. thiille, commonly 
called Or tongue. . 


17. IIiresctun gulmenaria . 
Gum latifylium fumilius, ramulis ex- 
panſit. Act. Phil. N. Dwarf 8 | 
branching Hawkweed, with broad 
Leaves. | . ee 

18. -HIERACIUM Ta audium at- 
mum, / eiii latis brevibus crevrins : 
nalcent ibus.. Ar. Hijt. Falleſt Saua 
Hawlkvweed, with b Leaves. 
19. Hitzacriuv fruticoſum, an- 
Buſhy | 
Hawkweed, with very narrow * 
Leaves | 

20. ir en Premio - 
tundifolium amp. /exicaule.. Infl. R. H. 
Round-leay'd Pyr enean Howkweed, 
whoſe Leaves embrace the Stalks. 

21. HitrRacium murorum, folits 
maculis 2 lituris atro- rubentibus pul- 
chre d gas. VYaill. Mem. Acad. 
Scien. Hawlkweed whoſe Leaves are 
beautifully marked with dark- red 
Spots. | 
22. Hieracium Fraticolun lati- 


folium, feliis dentatis, glabrum. C. B. 
| Broad-leav'd buthy Hawkweed, with 


ſmooth indented Leaves. 
23. HirRACUu magnum Dale- 


champii, folio minus laciniato. Greater 


_ Hawkweed of Dale champ; WE leſs 


cut Leaves. 


. Hitracium mageum "Dit 
champii, foliomajus laciniato. Greater 
Hawkweed of Daiechamp, with more 


cut Leaves. 


The ſeventeen Sorts firſt mention- 


ed are Natives of England; ſome of 


N 3 them 


3 — 


H-4 

them grow in ſhady 7 00d-, and 
others upon dry Banlzs, and on old 
Walls in divers Places. The firit 
eleven and the ſeventeenth Sorts are 
abiding Plants, which may be propa- 
gated cither by parting of their 
Roots, ur from Seed: if they are 
| propegated by p parting of their Roots, 
it muſt be doe „bout 1 
that the Plants may be rooted before 
the Froſt comes on; for 1 Work 
be deferr'd till the Spring e Plants 
will not have taken god 
the Summer comes on, panty vil 
cauſe them to lower weak. Lhe 
Roots ſhould not be remove. oltener 
than c very third Lear, 
| the Plants h AVE a Nu 'mbe 1 01 "Heads, 
they will ſend forth ſo, many 
for ſlowerins ; hereby they 
make a more : beautif Appearance. 

The five next Men- ed Sorts arc 
not Natives of this { dountry, but 
they are equa ily hardy with thoſe 
beforc- men tone d, 2 and ma de pro 
pagated in the ſame manner. Theſe 
Plants are feldom introduced 
Gardens, becauſe t 
in England; but they may beg gauted 
in Wilderneſs Qus „and us der the 
Shade of Trees, whe re they will 
chrive very wel, and afford an agree- 
- able Variety where few other Plants 
will live; and 5 they 
farther Care aſter pl. anting, the 


Trouble wil! be little in Procuring 
of the Plants; 


Hhacy! * 


' 
Stalles * 


A + ter N 


abide many Vears without any far- 
ther Culture. If the Seeds of theſe 

Plants are permitted to ſcatter, they 
will produce a plentiful Supply of 
_ young Plants: 
deſirous to propagate them by Secds, 
it ſhould be fown in Autumn, ſoon 
after it is ripe ; for it it is kept till 
the Spring. it doth not ſucceed fo well. 


The thürteenth, fourteenth, fif- 


teenth and fv vteonth Sorts, are alſo 


IL tbefore | 


when. 


will 


into 
they are Common 


are tco cloſe, they hould be thinrc 
lezving them about eight or ten [tc 
Some of theſe Plants vii f 


s ' : 
TCGuire no flower the firſt Year they are lov? | 


and when they are 
once fixed in the Ground, they will 


or When a Perſon is 


abiding | j Jalits, for they fel. bes "5 


tinue Jonger than two Years, The 
Sceds of theſe Plants ma Ly be ſovin on 


an open Bed or Border of freſh un. 


dunged Earth; and when the Plant. 


come up, they ſhoutd be cleared from 
Weeds, and thinned where they are 
too thick, Nang is all the Culture 


they requ It theſe Seeds aj; 
ſow n in Were juft after they ar: 


ripe, the Plants will ſoon appear, and 


get Strength before Winter, and wil 
flower the following Summer; hu 
it they are not ſown till the Spring, 


the Plants ſeidom flower until e 


Xe ar after, 


Conch Sorts grow wit in the South 


of French and in Tay; yet wn 


hardy enough to endiire t the Ce e 
our e ry Winters very well 

the open Air. The Sceds of tier 
Plants ſhould be fown in the Spring, 


on a Bed of freſh undunged Farty, 


where they are defioned | to reman 
hecauſe they ſeldom ſucceed v 
they are tranſplanted). When t!: 
Plants are come up, they ſhould !» 
cleared from Weed; and where th; 


atunder. 


but theſe will not produce gocd ets, 


but thoſe which live over the W. 


ter, will flower early the follow 


Summer; and, if the Seaſon prove | 
favourable, will produce good © Seed | 


in Auges: The Plants ſeldom cor 


* 
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tinue longer than two Years ; 0 U. 
Seeds ſhould be annually ſown, it 


order to preferve their Kinds; 1 


4 


as they continue in Flower . 
greateſt Part of the Summer, then 


merit a Place in every god Garda. 
HORDEUM, Barley. _ 
In the former Volumes of 


Gardeners Dictionary, there arc th * 


: + 


2 fron 


. 


chi IC 


4 F 
F hard 


this 


(ow? 
ceG, 


WI. 
of? 
prove | 
d Sees 

m cf: 


ti NE 3 in ſome very d 


2 chiefly SE 
1 Freland, und 
* hardier than the other Sorts ; bit 
this is ſeldom ſown in the South of 
Figland, though it might be culti- 
=» vited to good Purpoſe on ſome ftrong 
cold clayey Lands, where the other 

Kinds do not thrive ſo well. 
Some People ſow Barley upon 
2 Land where Wheat grew the former 
3X Ycar; but when this is 
the Ground ſhould be ploughed the 
beginning of October in a dry time, 
lay ing it in ſmall Ridges, that the 
Pftoſt may mellow it the better, and 
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Serts of Barley mentioned; 072. 
Common long-eared Barley, Square 
Borlez or Big, and Sprat or Battle— 
door r Þ: irley ; but, beſide theſe three, 
+1070 are two other Sorts which are 
0 tivated in England; 
„ Nath-ripe, and Naked Barley; 
this laſt is ſometimes called French 


Barley. This makes tolerable good 
Bread, very good Malt, and yields 


a large Increaſe. 
All theſe Sorts of Barley are ſown 
in the Spring of the Year, in a dry 


in \ f rong clayey Soils it is not ſown 
till April, and ſometimes not until 


the Beginning of May; but when it 


is fown ſo late, if the Seaſon dot h 


not prove very favourable, it is very 


ate in Autumn before it is fit to 


mou, unleſs it be the Rath-ripe Sort, 
wh ch 15 often ripe in nine W ceks 
from the time of ſowing. 
pe Square Barley or Big, 1s 
ted in the North of 


and is 


in Scotland, 


practiſed, 


this will improve the Land greatly. 
Ihen in March the Ground is plough- 
ed again, and laid even where it is 
not very wet; but in ſtrong wet © 
Lande the Ground ſhould be laid 
round, and the Furrows made deep 
do receive the Wet. 
FF finiſhed, the Seed ſhould be ſown with 
32> broad Cait at two Wing the 


which are, 


ry light Landthe 


arley is fown early in March, but 


When this is ſhook and turned every Day, to prov 


H © 
firſt being harrowed in once, the 
ſecond ould be harrowed until the 
Secd is buried: the common Allow) 
ance of Sced is four Buſhels to an 
Acre. 

When the Barley is ſown, the 
Ground ſhould be rolled after the 
firſt Shower of Rain, to break the 
Clods, and lay the Earth ſmooth ; 
which will render it better to mow, 
and alſo cauſe the Earth to lie cloſer 


to the Roots of the Corn, which will 
be of great Service bo 1. In. ory 


W. ther. 
Where B. rley 18 fown upon new 
bre en up Land, the uſual Method 


is, to plough up the Land in March, 


and let it lie fallow until Zune; at 
which time it is ploughed again, and 
lown with Turneps, which are eaten 


by Sheep in Winter, by whoſe Dung 


the Land is greatly improved; and 
then in March following the Ground 
is ploughed again, and ſown with 
Barley as before, ; 

There are many People who ſow 
Clover with their Barley, and ſome 
have ſown the Lucern with Barley: 
but neither of theſe Methods are to 


be commended ; for where there is 


a good Crop of Barley, the Clover 


or Lucern mutt be fo weak as not to 


pay for ſtanding ; ſo that the better 


Way is to ſow the Barley alone with- 


out any other Crop among it, and 
then the Land will be at Liberty for | 


any other Crop, when the Barley i is 


taken off the Ground. 


When the Barley is ripe, (which 
may be known by the Colour of the 


Ears and the Straw) it muſt be mowed = 
_ down ; and where there are a great 


Number of Weeds among it, it muſt 
lie on the Swarth till the Weeds are 


_ decayed ; but if there ſhould happen 


to fall Rain, the Barley mutt be | 


vent its ſprouting or growing multy 


and when it is well dried, it mould 


1 


H O 


be made up in Cocks; for if it is 


Houſed or mowed too green, it 15 


very apt to burn, which will render 


it unfit for Malting, and worſe for 


moſt Purpoſes than if it ſprouted 
in the Field. The uſual Produce is 


from two to three Quarters of Barley 


on an Acre. 


HORMINUM, Clary. 
Io this Article muſt be added; 
. HorminNUmM pratenſe, flore mi- 


3 Schol. Bot. Meadow Clary, 
with a very ſmall Flower. 
| HoRMIN UM ſpicatum, lawven- 


Gals fore & odore. Bocc. Nr PE 


Spiked Clary, with the Flower and 
Smell of Lavender. 

: HorMINUM nap! folio. Mori/. 
F. 27 e/. Turnep-leav'd Clary. 
| 4. HoRMINUM or tentale, betonices. 
folio acutifſima, fore cœrulto. Tuurn, 


Cir. Eaſtern Clary, with a ſaarp- 
pointed Petony-lech, and a blue 


TM lower. 


Honig 7M hank beta- 


mice folio acutifſimo, flore albo. Journ. 


Cor. Eaftern Clary, with a ſharp- 


pointed Betony- leaf, and a white 


Flower. | 

6. HoRAINUH th 22 
tium glutinoſum, flore partim albo, 
partim purpuraſcente. Journ. Cor. 


Faſtern Clary, with broad glu: inous 
Leaves, and a Flower partly white 
and partly purpliſh. | 


. Hoxminum orientale Tati fo 


; Haw glutinoſum, fore allo. Tourn. 
Cor. Faſtern Clary, with broad 
glutinous Leaves, and a white Flower. 


8. Hokminum orientale, beto- 


nice folig anguſtiore Q inadoro. Tourn. 


Cor. Eaſtern Clary, with a narrow 


5 Berony- leaf, without Smell. 


HoRmINUM orientale, lamii 


Polio. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Clary, 


with a dead-nettle Leaf. 


10. HorgmikuM or lentale, foliis 
{claree, fl. e allo para Tourn. Cer. 


altern Clary, with the Leaves o 


©-iryd, and a ſmall white Flower. 


 anguſtifolium. Triumph. Clary with 


; Clary, like the Garden Cle ry, Wan! 
ng. Tops, | and 4 violet. colour: 
Flower. | 


diſcovered by Dr. Towrnefort in us 


where they were cultivated, and har? 


cus Botanic Gardens. 
of them very hardy Plants, u. 
will live in the open Air i in Eugen 
_ and are all of them abiding þ as 


light Earth; and when the Plants 


clear from Weeds, which is the on. 


lowing. Michaelmas they ſhoul! be 
taken up and tranſplanted where hs 

are to remain, allowing them at lea! 
two Feet of Room; becauſe whea 


Shoots, and ſpread pretty much ever) 
Way. Theſe Plants are pens 


HO 

11. HorminuM orientale, foli;, 
rugnſis & verrucoft s anguſlis, 2 
albo. Tourn. Cor. Faſtern Clary, 
with rough narrow warted Leave. 
and a white Flower. | 
12. HorRMINUM wrberm lacinil, 


a narrow jagged vervain Leaf. 
13. HoRMH NUM o,,“ annuum, 
ſ/ativo ſimile, comd carens, flore i 
lJaces. Tourn. Cor. "Annua 1 Fafterr 


Theſe Plants were mot of t then 


LEO, from whence he ſent the 


Sceds to the Royal Garden at . 


been ſince diſtributed to many cu 


Theſe are 


except the laſt, which is an Am 
ſo that the Seeds of this Kin 41 m. 
be ſown. every Spring, and manages 
as hatli been directed for the Garde! 
Clary, in the former V olumes of tht 
Gardeners Diftimary. 
The other Kinds are a6 pro. 
gated by Seeds, which greet x | 
town in March on a Bed of ! fre 


come up, they ſhould be ca esa 
weeded, and thinned where they ale 
too cloſe, leaving them about eig! 
or ten Inches apart; and during 
Summer Seaſon they muſt be | kep 


Culture they wall require : The to 


they have obtained Strength, the! 5 
will ſend forth a great Number 
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Botanic Gardens for the fake of Va- 
riety, but are ſeldom cultivated in 
other Places. 

HOT'TONIA, Water-Violet. 

The CharaZer:s are; 

It hath a roſe api Flower con- 
ting of one Lea, which is divided 
into two Parts olmo/! tn the Bottom; 
in the Centre of the Flow er arijes the 


 Pointal, which afterwa;d becomes a 


cylindrical Fruit, in which are con- 


—_ ine ſeveral ſpherical Seeds. 


We have but one Kind of this 


Plant, vx. 


ee A. . Poerh. Wa- 
ter-Violet. 


This Pla int is very common in d leep 


„ 7.5 4. alt. 


ſtanding Waters and Ditc] les, in ſeve- 


veral Parts of Englund. The Leaves 
of this Plant appear on the Surface 
of the Water the Beginning of April, 
and in May the Flowers appear on 
pretty long naked Stall. . 
a Spike. ITheſe Flowers 
fine Roſe-colour, which, 
with their fine cut Leaves make a 
beautiful Appearance on the \ darts 
It may be propagated 1 


0 


are of a 


from the 


which ſhould be immediately dropp' q 


into the M ater where they are de- 
5 ſignccd to grow, and the Spring fol- 
ee ing they will appear; and it they 


ale not diſturbed, they will ſoon pro- 
= gate thenivlves in great Plenty. 
HURA, tlic Sand Box- tree. 

The Charafers are; 
1. hath. a Furnel, Paped PFloxver 


3 con / Ning of ene Leaf, , ts ſpread 
Refer at the Brim, and /ſirhtly cut 
> inte twelve Parts : 
IT Tube is placed the Pointal, awhich 
Ra/ierward becomes a globular com- 
1 reſſed Fruit, 
ls, in each of evhich is contained 


gone round! 5 flat Seed. 


at the Bottom of 


4 Bech has 


We know but of one Sort of this 


; 3 3 » n 5 5 


Zrowing in 
together 
firing of 2 Piſtol, 


Seeds are thrown about to a conſi- 
"Theſe Seeds, when 


deep 
ſtan ding Waters, by ee its 


Need. When they are ripc, 
= Plac?zs of their natural Growth; 


tary e | 


II U 
Hura Americans, abutili u. 
dici folio. H. Am. American Hara, 
with a Leaf like the Indian Aburi- 
lon. This is ſometimes called Ja- 
maica Walnuts, and the Sand Box- 


tree; and by others, Warnclia and 


Havelia. 5 
This Shrub is a Native of the 
Sharih Well-Indies, from whence 


the Secds have been brought into 
ſeveral Iflands in the Welt- Indies, 
where the Inhabitants cultivate theſe 
Plants in their Gardens by way of 


Curioſity. It riſes to the Height of 


erden or ſixteen Feet, and divides 
towards the Top into ſeveral Branches, 
which are adorned with large Leaves 
indented on their Fdges, and _ 


nating in a Point: theſe Leaves, 
alſo the younger Branches, are NY 2 


deep green Colour, and are full of a 


milky juice, which iſſues out on their 


being broken or bruiſed. The Fruit 
if ſuffered to remain 
on till they are fully ripe, burſt in 


of this Plant, 


the Heat of the Day with a violent 
Exploſion, mat: ing a Noiſe like the 


derable Niſtance. 
green, vomit and purge, and are ſup- 
poſed to be ſomewhat a- A to the 
Nux Vomica. 


The Sceds af this Plant were fone | 


from Cartagena in New Spain, by 
the late Dr. William n and 


ſince, there have been many of the 
Seeds {ent into England from Barba- 
doc, where there ive many of the 


plants cultivated in the Gardens of 


the Curious. 


It is propagated by Sends,” which 


ſhould be ſown early in the Sprin 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 


and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving to water the 
Earth frequently ; ; and if the Nights 
ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed muſt be covered with Mats, 


to 


and hereby the 


N 
to preſerve a gentle M armth in che 
Bed; but when the Days are warm, 
the Glaſſes of the Hot- bed ſhould be 
' yaifed to admit freſh Air, as alſo to 
let the Steam of the Bed paſs oft. 
Tf theſe Rules are duly obſerved, 


the Plants will appear in about five 


Weeks aſter the Seeds are fown, when 

they ſhould be careſully cleared from 
Weeds, and frequently refreſhed with 
Water. As the Plants will advance 
very fait, where due Care is taken 
of them, they ſhould have a large 


Share of freſh Air admitted to them 


in warm Weather, otherwiſe they 
will draw up too weak. When the 
Plants are about four Inches h: gb, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted each in- 
to i ſeparate {mall Pot filled with 
ligne rich Earth, and plunged again 
into the Hot-bed of 'Tarners Bark, 


being carctul to ſliade them from the . 
intil they have 

taken new Root; after which time 
they mull have free Air admitted to 


_ Heat of the Sun, 


them, by railing of the Glaſſes in 
Proportion to tue Warmth of the 
Seaſon, and they ſhould be ſrequent- 
ly watered. When the Plant: have 

Hlled theſe ſmall Pots with their 
| Roots, they muſt be ſhaken out of 
them, and their Roots trimmed, and 
then placed in larger Pots; Which 
jhould be filled with the like rich 


Earth, and plunged again into the 
Hot-bed. where they ſhould remain 


zill Mic aelnat, provided the Plants 


have room, without touching of the 


_ Glaſſes; at which time they muſt 
be removed into the Bark-ftove, and 
; plunged i in the warmeſt Part thereof: 
during the Winter Seaſon they muſt 


be * watered; but they muſt not 


of the ſame Shape as the Veſſel. 
Summer; they I 


have it in ſuch e e then, as is 
given to them in 
muſt alſo be kept very warm, other- 

wiſe they will not live in this Coun- 


r. In Summer they muſt have a 
i =P Share hy freſh Air in warm 


HT 


Weather, hut they muſt not he re. 
moved into the open Air; for they 
are too tender to live abroad in the 
warmeſt Part of the Year in thi; 


| Country. 


_ There are many of theſe Plate, 
Pow grow! ing in the Stoves in Fg. 
land, ſome of which are eight or te: 
Feet high; but I have ſeen but one 
Plant of this Kind in Flower, which 
was in the Gardens of the Ripht 
Honourable Lord Petre, at Irgate * 
ſtont- FHlall in Hex. 

As theſe Plants have ample Lene: 
which are of a beautiful green Co. 


lour, fo they afford an agree! 
Variety among other tender Exotic 
Plants in the Stove ; for where th: 


are kept warm, and duly refieſn 


” with Water, they retain their Lear: 
all the Year in Verdure. | 


The Fruit of this Plant is, by th 
Inh. ;bitants of the Weſt. el, cut 
apc n on the Side where the Footftalk Ic 


| grew, and the Seeds carefull: y. taken | 
out, ang the Shells are uſed 2s 


Stendiſh, to contain Sand for Wi. 


ting; . hich gave Riſe to the Name 


of ok box. When theſe Fruit ar: 


brought intire into England, it 


very difficult to preſerve them; to: 
when the Heat of the Summer com: 
on, they uſually burſt with an E.. 
ploſion, and ſcatter their Seeds about 

HYDROPHYLLON, Water. 
Lear.” 


The Characters are; 
I. hath a bellſbapeil Flower ci 
2 Ning of one Leaf, and cut into fevr 
ral Segments; from the Bottom. 25 
of the Flower ariſes the Pointa, 
evhich afteravard becomes a Fritt, 
opening in two Parts, inclyſing Seed. 


We have but one Sort of thi 
Plant ; 1 

HYDPRGOPHYLLON Dorini. Jung 
Hort, Water-leaf of Morinus. 


. his 
has 
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This Plant is very hardy in reſpeQt 
to Cold, but it ſhould be planted 1 in 
a moi rich Soil; for if it is plante 
in a dry warm Soil, it will not hive, 


unleſs 1t 15 conſtantly watered in dry 
It may be propagated by 


Weather. 
parting of the Roots, which ſhould 
be done in Autumn, that the Plants 
may be well rooted before Spring; 
tor otherwiſe they will require a 


great deal of Water to preſerve them. 
't'he Roots ſhould not be parted too 
ſmall, nor ſhould it be done every 


Year, for that will weaken them too 
much; they will thrive very well in 
a ſhady Situation, provided it is not 
under the Drip of 'I'rces. I hey 


flower in June, but do not perfect | 
Sccds in this Country. 


HYPECOON. 


We have no Engliſh Name for this 


Plant. 


The Charatier, are; 


which are placed in form of a Croſs; 


theje are uſually divided into. three 
out of the Fliwer-cup riſes 


Par of 
the Pointal, which afterward be- 
comes u plain ſmonth-jornted. Pod, 


Z full s 74 % ſhaped Seed, which are 


inchyed i in each foirt. 
The Species are; 


1. II ECOON latiore filio. Trurn. . town in the Spring; "by which Me- 


8 th 10d the Kinds may be preferv cd. 
2. HyryEcoor tenuinre ſulio. Tourn. OS 


Broad-leav'd Hypecoon. 


eee leav'd tiypecc Toro 


3. HyyEcoox orientale, lutiore 


 forro, fore magno. Toni. Cor. Fait- 


ern Hypecoon, with a broader Leaf, 
and a large Flower. 


ia fullo. Tourn. Cor. Faitern Hy- 
pecoon, with 2 Fumi 3 -leaf. 
Ihe firſt and ſecond 


plentifully in the South of 77: rance, in 


Spain and Tah; but the third and 


fourth Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. 


Tournefort in the Levant ; 5 from 


whence he ſent their Seeds to the 
n Garden at Park 35, 


remain; 
they are tranſplanted. 
Plants 


from 


Pota my, 


Horts grow : 


HY 

Theſe Plants are all of them an- 
nual, and their Seeds ſhould be ſown 
the Beginning of March, ona Bed of 
light freſh Earth, where they are to 
tor they ſeldom ſucceed, if 
When the 
are come up, they ſhould be 
carefully cleared trom Weeds; and 
where they are too cloſe, they 
muit be thinned, leaving them about 

11x or eight Inches a apart; after this 
they will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them conſtantly clear 
Vecds. 
Will flower, and their Seeds will be 


ripe in Aug «ft. 


Sometimes, when the Speing proves ; 
very dry, the Seeds will not grow the 


firſt Year; but if the Ground is 


kept clear from W. eeds, and not diſ- ” 


turbed, the Plants will come up the 


following Spring. I have known the 


Sen of theſe Plants remain in the 
The Flower co, fits of four 4 5 


Ground two Years, and the Plants 


have come up the third Spring very 
well; 


fo that it may be very proper 
to ſow ſome of their Seeds in Au- 


tumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in a 


warm Border, where te Plants may 


come up early the following Spring; 
and thete will be ſtronger, and more 


likely to perfect Secds, than thoſe 


Theſe Plants are ſeldom Propa- 

gated but by thoſe who are curious in 
though for the ſake of Va- 
riety they may have a Place in large 


Gardens, becauſe they require very 


little Trouble to cultivate them; and 
4. Hrrrcoox or Aba As 4 


as they take up but little room, the 


may be intermixcd with other ſmall 


annual Plants in large Borders, where 
they will make © pretty Appearance. 
The Juice of theſe Plants is of a 
yellow Colour, reſembling that of 
Celardine ; and is affirmed by ſome 


eminent Phyſicians, to have the lame wn 
Effect as Opium. 


_ HYPE- 


In Tune theſe Plants 5 


H Y 
HYPE RICUM, St. Johns-wort. 


The Species omitted in the former 
* late are; 

Hretrioum /m eredtum, 
2 rotundo. Tourn. Upt right hairy 
St. Johns-wort, with a round Stalk. 

2. HyvrreicovM elegant; imum non 
ram ſium, ali 2 4at). J. 5 Ihe moſt 
beautiful St. Johns-wort without 
Branches, and a broad Leaf. 


3. Hyrericum minus erectum. 
„ Small ne St. John's 
Wort. 


4. Hyrrxicun minus - fupinion; 
eel ſupinum glabrum. C. B. P. Small 
boo trailing St. Johns-Wort. 
Hyrtzicon folio breviore. 
By 'F F. Short-leay'd St; a 
* MW | 
MHyPERICUM ee trique- 
#79 2 cuſpidato folio. Bocc. Muf. 


Curt d St. Johns- wort, with a three 


Cornered and pointed Leaf. | 
. HyPERICUM ee 2 
per eee Tourn. Perfoliate and 
perforated St. Johns-wort. 

8. HyPERicuUM nmplo perfoliato 
Dio. Tourn. 
ay ge thorough-wax Leaf. 

. HYPERIcUV Aib inum  humi- 
ius, magno flare punctato. Tourn. 
Dwarf St. Johns-wort of the Alps, 
with a large ſpotted Flower. 

10. Ms ERICUM Jatifolium Luſi- 
ranicum. Tourn. Broad-leav'd Por- 
guet St. Johns- wort. 

11. HYYEEICUM Luftonicum, 2 

marie folio. Journ. Portugueſe St. 
johns-wort, with a Toad-flax-leaf. 


12 Hyrrascvu tomentoſum . 6 


The 


7 tanicum minimum. Journ. 


ſimalleſt w oolly Fart noſe St. Johns- 


Wort. 


9 Herenicon 5 io 7 
vu, folio ſubrotundo, flore mag no. 
Tourn. Cor, Candy trailing St. 


ſohns-wort, with a roundiſh Leaf, 
ard a large Flower. 


14. Hrrxxicuu Creticum, « am- 


Ded arrcinatis. 


| Eaſtern rock St. Johns-wort, with 


-St: Johns-wort, Ve ith a 


HT: 
pliffemo folio nitido. Journ. Coy. 
Candy St. Johns-wort, with a large 
ſhining Leaf. « 

I's; HyERIcun villoſum, flit 
caulem ambicntibus acutis, c4teri; 
Tourn. Cor. Hairy 
St. Johns-wort, with pointed Leaves 
encompaſſing the Stalk, and the bot. 


tom Leaves exactly round. 


16. HxYYE cu orientale, 2 


e auritis, cauli adbærenti. 
bus. Tourn. 
Wort, 


Cor. Faſtern St. John 

with roundiſh eared Le: ves. 

adhering to the Stalk. 

17. HyyeRICUuM orrentale, plar. ; 

mice foliis. Journ. Cor. Faſtera 5s. 

Johns-wort, with Sneezwort-leaves, 
18. HyPetricum or ientale, - 


| tid ſimile, ſed inodorum. Tourn. Cor 


Eaftern St. Johns-wort, like the ſtink. 
ing Kind, but without Smell. 

19. HyrERKICcuu orientale ſaxa- 
tile, mojmrane folio. Journ. Cr. 


Marjoram leaf. 
20. HyrrRxIcuu oriental, cs. 
dio ſemo hir ſuto ſmile, ſed glabrun. 
Journ. Cor. Eaſtern St. Johns-wort, 
reſembling hairy Tutſan, but ſmooth. 

24. HyPERICUM orientale, pol 
goni folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern S. | 
Tohns- -wort, with a Knot- graſs-leat 

22. HYPERICUM orzentale, (au: 
aſpero purpurebo. Tourn. Cor. Faſter 
St. Johns-wort, with a rough pur 
ple Stalk. 

23. Hvrkgicuu erientale; caule 
aſpero purpures, Iinariæ folio. Tours. 
Cor. Eaſtern St. Johns-wort, with? 
rough purple Stalk, and aToadflax-leat 

24. HyYPERICUM orientale, ori- 
marini folio glauco. Tourn. Cor. 


* 7 2 


Eaſtern St. Jchns wort, with a ſe- 


| om Roſemary-leaf, 
HyyPtERICUM N lati- 
folin ſubbirſutum, caule purpur“ 
villoſo. Journ. Cor. Broad-leav' 
Eaſtern St. Johns-wort, ſomewhat 
hairy, with a purple hairy Nl. 
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H Y : 
he four Sorts firſt- mentioned are 
Natives of England, growing in 
Woods and other ſhady Places in 
divers Parts. The fifth, 
ſcventh and eighth Sorts, 
the South of France, Italy, und 
ain; yet are hardy enough to 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 


* Winters very well in the open Air. 
43 The ninth Sart grows on the Alps 
= the tenth, eleventh and twelfth Sor ts, 
are Natives of Portugal; but all the 


following Sorts were diſcovered by 


Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. 


All theſe Plants may be propagated 


by ſowing of their Seeds ſoon after 
E | they are ripe, on a Bed of treſh un- 
dunged Earth; and when the Plants 


are come up, they ſhould be kept 


the Shams hes are to remain; 


after the Plants have taken new Root, 


they will require no farther Care, 


but to keep them clear from large 
Weeds, which, 


ds 


wall 


of Woods, and ſhady Places, 


4 grow very well under the Drip of 


Trees ; to that they may be plz nted 


in large Wildernetz (Quarters, where 
they wil thrive and make a pretty. 


* Ar iC TY 


zut it will be proper to 


Wiccep a tene Plants of each Kind in a 


Z0ady Border 
permitted to ſhed their Seeds, they 
ill produce a Supply ot voung 
Plants. whereby the Kinds may be 
4 preſerv ed: 
1 nds do not continue above two or 
three Yeors, fo, if there is not Care 
Fraken to have a conſtant Supply of 
voung Plants, their Kinds will be 


berauſe 


4 . A 7 7 
e 


where, if they are 


for as ſome 


lot; for where the Shade of the 


ſicth, 


grow ein 


af: Fruit, 


*which are contained the Seeds. 


clear from Weeds; the“ following 
Spring they may be tranſplanted to 


e Sit Journ. Cor. 

pociſtis, 

| if ſuffered to grow 

> amonglt cham. will over-bear and 
© deſtroy them. 


Moſt of the Kinds ies Natives 


Cor. 
Flower. 


of their 


W. ildernefs ; is very thick, the Seeds 
Which fall there will not ſucceed ; 
the Leaves of the Trees 


falling in Autumn, when the Sbeds 
are ripe, cover the Ground; hereby 


the Seeds either do not reach the. 


Earth, or if they do, they are ſo 


cloſely covercd by the falling Leaves, 


that they cannot enjoy the Benefits 


of the Air; ſo that they Oy 
grow. | 
- HYPOCISTIS: 


Wie have no Erg/h Name for this 
Plant. | 
4 he Characters n | | 
It hath a bell haped Flyer con- 
ſiſting 74 0118 Leaf, vubich is cut iuta 
Je Ver al Seoments at the Bim: the 5 
hinder Part of the Fliwer becomes a 
divided into Ray . 


Ihe Species Are 3 --.- 

. HyvyocisT1s. Cretica, fore 
—_ eo. Tourn. Cor. Candy H | 
POO, with a purple Flower. 5 

. HypoctsT15 purpurea, fore 
Purple Hy- 
with a white Flower. 
3. Hryocts Is flore luteo. Journ. 
Hypociſtis with a yellow 


4. HyyocrsT1s balls genf coh- 
ris, lineis pu, 1 S nonnihil 
wireſcentibus diſtinqta. C. u. Hiſt. 
Pale coloured e with pur- 
plifh Lines. 

Theſe Plants grow from the Root of 


the Ciz5, or Rock: roſe, and cannot be 


cultivated by Art; it being a Super- 
plant, like the Miſletoe; "and it 15 


not known to grow on any other 


Plant but the Ciſtus. But as one of 
the Species is uſed in Medicine, 1 
thought it proper to mention the 
ſeveral Kinds w hich h: VC been diſ- 
covered. 

HYSSOPUS, Hy flop. 

The Species omitted! in the former 
Yun are ; | 

Hyssopus wtringue forida. 


| Dod pempt. Hyſſop — F lowers 


on very Se. 
| 2. Hys- 


luxuriant in Summer, 


HY 


| Hys80Pus vulgaris, moſc hum 

n C. B. P. Common Hyſ- 
_ top, imelling like Muſk. 
HyssopUs -57/p0, 

Curlcd Hyſlop. 
4. Hys50evus foltis difſedis. C. 
. 7 Hyſſop with cut Leaves. 
; iHy>SoPpus ſpice brei & ro- 
; male” C. . . yſtop with a A 
| ſhort and round Spike. 
6. Hys$0evus ve icolar froe all- 
reus. Park. Par. 
ſop. 5 
. Mes birfuta. C. . 
| 11 155 Hy ſſop. TO 
| . Hys$s0yPUs birfuta, PI albo. 
Hairy FLyllop, with: a vhite 


: G ener. 
8 Hort. 


8 unn. 

Flower. 
All theſe Sorts of yſſop : are very 

hardy Plants, which will endure the 


Cold of our Winter $1n the open Air, 


provided they are planted in a dry 
undunged Soil; for when they are 
_ planted in a rich Soil, the y grow very 
221 are leis 
able to reſiſt the Cold in Winter: ſo 
that when any of theie Plants grow 
out of the Joints of the old Walle, 


(as they frequently do) they wil 1 


_ reſiſt the moſt ſevere Froſt ; and 
theſe Plants will be muck more aro- 


matic, than thoſe which grow in a 


| rich Soil. 


They may be propagated by Tg 


ing of their Seeds in the Spring, in 


of the-Gardevers Dictionary; 
which. Management all theſe Sorts 
will agree, except the ſtriped Kind; 
WW hich i is no way propagated but by 


Slips, which ſhould 'be planted the 
| Beginning of Marc , on a Border of 
treih undunged Earth, obſerving. in 


dry Weather to water them until 
they have taken Root; aſter Which 


time they muſt be kept clear from 
Weeds, and at Michaelnas the Plants 
ſhould be tranſplanted where they | 


. 


Go! d- ltr! 5 Hy 2 


ja 


are to remain, which ſhould be on 3 


dry, ſtony or gravelly Spot of 


Ground, where they will preſerve 


the Beauty of their variegated Leave: 


much better than in a good Soil. 


T7 


Ac FA, Knapweed. . 
10 this Article muſt be added, 
1. Jacta nigra pratenſis lat. 
ful a, fiore albo. Journ. Broad-leay'd 
meadow Kn apweed, with a white 
Flower. | | | 
2. JACEA nigra tene anguſt 


folio. Narrow- leav'd meadow Kip oy 


W. cad. 


Ne Javea cum m ſquamis eli inſtar | 


ON FB: EKnapweed with * : 


Soles, 


majog. C. B. P. Greater black 
Enapweed, with a ſcaly Head. 

5. JagEA nigra, ſquamoſo capith, 
minor. C. B. P. Smaller black 
Knapweed, with a ſcaly Head. 

6. JacEA vulgaris laciniata, flare 
purpureo. Tourn. 


or M. tfellou. 


Great Knapw ced, or. 
1 a white Flower. 


Tour 2. 


Matſellon, 


8. JACEA latiſſimo laciniato 15 


. Knapweed with | a brett 
8 Jagged Leaf. 


9. JacEA cinerea lat iniata, for i 
Jeo oiacd aſh- co 
loured Knapu eed, with 2 purple 


| —_ eo. Tr tumph. 


F lower. 


16. ſacea folits 3 vil 


lofir, alliffima, flore purpureo. Tour. 
Ihe talleſt Knapweed, with hair) 


ſuccory Leaves, and a purple Flower. 


11. Jacka folits cichoraceis il. 


4 , alt „ e ales, 
3 Ane Aore als —_— 


#* JAcEA 5 Tra, ſanameſs capit, ; 


_ Great Knapuesl 


6: Jacea vulgaris laciulata, fore 

Aldo. 
the manner wh ich i 15 directed Gr the 
common Sort, in the former Volumes 
with 


Teurn. 


| Rocket-leaves.. 


 Fittorie. Tourn. 


v "we of Crete. 


_gentea, parvs flore fluveſcente. | 
Cor. Silver jagged Candy Knap- 
| weed, with a ſmall yellowiſh Flower. 


1A 
The talleſt Knapweed, with hairy 


{uccor y Leaves, and A white 


Flower. 
12. JACE a foliis erucæ lanug inis. 


Tourn. Knapweed with 


12. JackA foliis e 


laciniatis, cauliculis non ſplende ntibus. 


Journ. Knapweed with whitih 
jagged Leaves, and * not 


ſhining. 2 
I. JACEA feliis elan; Uri 
dibus, cauliculis argentets. 
| Knapweed with green jagged Leaves, 
-- ts Empalements _ 

. Jacea cauliculis a genteis, 


Leſſer Knapweed, 


Towr . 


GM; Journ. 
with filver Empalements. 


16. Jacea Alpina, ſucc i ſæ A lio. 


Journ. Mountain — with | 

a Devils-bit-leaf. 
BS iy JACEA folio cer inthes.. e Rupe L 
: Knapweed with * 


Honey -wort- leaf. | 
18. Jacea. Hihexica latifolia, 


rervis foltorum lanuginofts. 


woolly. 


19. Jacea G RT FOR u- 


cana. Tourn. 


Hoary prickly Knap- 


FA CEA tomento/a, 8 undu- 
* Journ. Weolly Knapweed, 
with waved Leaves. 
21. Jactka Cretica ſaxatclis, 
glaſti folio. Tourn. Cor. ROCK 
3 of Candy, With a word 


Leaf. 


- 7 Jaczat 5 1 7 
Za urn. 


. Jacta Cretica acaulos, ci- 
charii folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Knapweed, without a Stalk, 
ſuccory Leaf. 


24. JACEA 8 3 ci- 


cher folio, fore citrins, Tom u. Cer. 


woolly 


| 7 tus tomentoſo, 


Bocc. 
Mu. Broad-leav'd Spaniſh Knap- 
weed, with the Nerves of the Leaves 


CANA 9 


Candy - 5 
and 1 


1A 


Eafteru Knapweed, without a Stalk, 
and a citron-coloured Flower. 
25. JaCEa orientalis patula, car- 
thami facie, flore lutes magno. Tourn. 
Cor. Spreading Eattern Knapwecd, 
with the Face of Baſta x Sattron, 
and a large yellow Flowe 

26. Jact a orrcntallts, agus 55 
Ho, ore mas ud. Touru. Cor. Eaſte 


Kier 13 


Knapweed, with a Pleabane- leaf, 


and a large Flower, 


with a 


with a ſilver Empalement. 
28. Jace A ortentalis , fulin ſinuato 


fore purpures, 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Knapweed, with 


a ſinuated Leaf, hoary — | 


and a purple Flower. 


29. JACEA orientalis maritina 
incana, cor on Folio. 


Journ. Cor. Perennial Eaſtern Knap- 


weed, with a broad Bucics-horn- \cai, | 


and a purpliſh Flower. 

31. JaCEA oriertalis perennis, an 
4. ame & imcaus wronpi folio, 
flere Pt) frraſcente. 
RED Haltern Knapweed, Will a 


ver; Harro and hoary Bucks-horu- 


leaf, and a purpliſh E lower. 
32: JACEA orientallis {aciniata in- 
moſchata. Tourn. Cor. 


II Hoary muſk Jig 


Kt. GP WEE d. 


33. Jaca 1 foi: uoſa centau- 


rioides. C, B. ß. Prickly ear | 
| Kuapweed, like che greater Cen- 
taury. 


34. Jacka latifilia Sur puree, ca- 


9 ſpinoſo. 3 5 P. Broad- leav'd 


purple Nnapweed, With a dien, 5 
Had. 


35. Ja- 


27. JACEA orientalis, ont Hilo 
ere parwvo, calyce arzenteo. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Knapwecd, | 
| Blue-bottle-leaf, and a imall Þ lower 


| Tourn. Cor. 
_ Eaſtern maritime hoary es 5 
with a Bucks-horn-leat. 


30. JAcEA ortentalis perennis, „ lato 
coroncpi folio, flore punpuraſcente. 


Jou un. Cor. 


gged- leav'd Ealiern 7 
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5. Jaca ſpinoſa Cr eien, 91 

. hyoferillis Pliuii. Zan. Prickly 

Knapweed of Candy, poll to be 
a Species of Hyo/iris of Pliny. 

36. Jacea marina Rætica. Park. 

T, beat. Sea Spaniſh Knapweed. 

JAA cyangides altera, caule 
Pdf; Par. Bat. Another Knap- 
weed like Blue __ with a winged 
Stalk. . 

1 Jace A  Melitenſer, capitulis 
conglobatis. Boce. Rar. Plant. Knap- 
| weed. of Maltæ, with 8 
Heads. 

39. JACEA or Jentalis annua, coro- 
nopi folio, flore luteo. Tourn. Cor. 
Annual Eaſtern Knapweed, with 
a Pucks-horn-leaf, and a yellow 
Flower. 


40. JACEA ar he hott,  ftyracis | 
Tree- Kitapweed, with : 


folio. Tourn. 
3 Storax- tree-leaf. 
At. ac Cretica fruteſeens, 


elichryſi folio, fore magno purpura-. 


Fcente. Journ. Cor. Shrubby Knap- 
weed of Candy, with a Goldylock- 
leaf, and a large purpliſh Flower. 
42. Jacea fruteſcens, plantaginis 
folio, fore albo. Tourn. Cor. Shrub- 
by Knapweed, with, a Plantain-leaf, 
1 OI Flower. 95 
JACEA Virgi n1ann, 
3 > hs e. flor Hh pulchre 


[ir purets, ad nodos caulium iu laxin- 


nen {pre A diſpoſiti s. Pluk. 


Manu t if}. 


. Vircinian Knapweed, with a ſtiff 
and fine purple 


kowers growing in looſe Spikes 


ES inower-leaf 5 


om the Joint 8 of the Stalks. 

44. JACFA altera non ramſa, 
erheroſa. radice, 5 His Jaligribus, 
50 eren paucioret, majores, 

75 5880 75 biautibus a7 matns, Of pe- 
415 15th ci  anfeds atibus. D. Ba; 270. 
0 Co EN PE, ircinian tube- 

cole-rooted Knapweed, with broader 

Leaves, and larger ſcaly Flowers, 
growing thinly on ſhort Footſtalks. 


The trit Sort here mentioned, is a 


leucbii 


Y teenth, 
Sorte, are Natives of France, Spain, 


Botanic Gardens. 
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Variety of the common Kind; which 
differs in the Colour of the Flower ; 
this is ſometimes found wild by the 
Sides of Hedges and Pitches, i in ow 


Paſture Ground. | 
The ſecond Sort is very common 
by the Path-ſides in ſeveral Parts of 


England; but 18 aries cultivated ! a 
Gardens. | 


The fixth and 15 th Rovts oY 


, grow wild in uncultivated Places in 
divers Parts of England, yet are 
worthy of a Place in large Gardens; 
for as they are laſting Plants, Which 
require very little Care to cultivar: 
them, and their Flowers being large, 
and of a long Continuance, they 


will afford an agreeable Proſpect, ir 
ſome ſhady abject Parts of the Grr- 
den, or under the Drip of Trees, 
where few better Plants will thrive. 

The third, fourth and fifth Sorts, 
Ws been and wild in England; 
but theſe are leſs common 


of Variety, becauſe they will thrive 
on the pooreſt Soil, and require no 
Trouble to cultivate them. 
Te eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirtcenth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, fixteenth, ſeventeenth, eigh 
"nineteenth and twentiet!: 


tal) and Germany; from which 
Countries they have been procured, 
and are preſerved in ſome curiou? 
'Theſe, tho' ſome 


of them are Natives of warmer 


Countries, yet will live in the open 


Air in Enzland, provided they are 


pl anted in a Warm, dry, undunged 


8 

The thirty ird. thirty-fourth, 
thirty-fifth and thirty-ſixth Sorts, 
are alſo Natives of Spain and 1taly ; 


the thirty- third Sort — erect a 
the 


than 
either of the former; but in Hol. 

land and Flanders they are very 
common. Theſe may alſo be allowed 
a Place in large Gardens for the ſake 


; 
a 
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the Height of three Feet, and on the 
Top of the Stalks are produced large 
vellow Flowers, which appear the 
Beginning of June, and continue in 
Beauty moſt part of July; therefore 
it deſerves a Place in large Gar- 
dens, for the ſake of Variety. 
Ihe thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth and 
thirty-fixth Sorts, have large Heads 
and Flowers ; which being heavy, 


> and their Stalks but weak, they ge- 
© nerally trail on the Ground, unleſs 
they are ſupported by Stakes. "Theſe 


alſo produce a great Number of 
Branches, fo that they require a large 


Share of Room, which renders them 


leſs valuable. 
The twenty-firſt, 


tieth, thirty-firſt and thirty-ſecond 


| Sorts, were diſcovered by Dr. Tourne- 
bort in the Levant, from whence he 
ſent their Seeds to the Royal Garden 
at Paris. Theſe Plants are ſomewhat 
more tender than the Sorts before- 
mentioned; yet they will abide the 


Cold of our ordinary Winters very 


| well in the open Air, provided they 


They ſhould be taken up and trail 


have a dry Soil, 


and a warm 
Situation. VVV 
All theſe Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould ſown in 
March, on a Bed of freſh undunged 
Farth: when the Plants begin to 


appear, they muſt be carefully cleared 
from Weeds; and as ſoon as they 
| are fit to ro they ſhould be 
2 ted in Beds of un- 
Bi dunged Earth, at about a Foot 
| Diſtance every way. Theſe Plants 
muſt be watered, and if the Seaſon 

15 hot, they ſhould be ſhaded until they 


removed and p 


have taken new Root ; after which 


mme they will require no farther Care 
| bit to keep em clear from Weeds 


anti! Michaehmas following, when 


Bd Ns ee 


afford an agreeable Variety. 


twenty-ſecond, 
twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty- 
fifth, twenty-ſicth, twenty-ſeventh, 
twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, thir- 


: | J A | 
planted where they are deſigned to 
remain, the common hardy Sorts 
under Trees, in Wilderneſs N | 
and other abje& Parts of the Garden, 
where they will abide many Years, 


and only require to be kept clear 


from the largeſt Weeds, which will 
overbear them; but as for leſſer 
Weeds, they will not hurt them: 


the other Sorts, which are more 
tender, ſhould be planted in a warmer 


Situation, and on a lean ſtony Soil, 


where they will endure the Cold of 


our ordinary Winters very well, and 


The thirty-ſeventh, thirty-eighth _ 


and thirty-ninth Sorts, are annual 
Plants. 


Ihe Seeds of theſe muſt be 
ſown either in March, or the Begin- 
ning of September. Thoſe which 
are ſown in Autumn will come up, 
and the Plants will be ſtrong enough 


to reſiſt the Froſt, provided they are 


planted in a warm Border: theſe 
will flower much ſtronger, and come 


earlier in the Seaſon, than thoſe ſown 


in the Spring ; fo that they will 
always produce good Seeds. But if 
theſe autumnal Plants ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed by ſevere Froſt, then ſome of 


their Seeds ſhould be ſown in March, 
on a Bed of light freſh Farth, where 


they are deſigned to remain: for 
theſe Plants will not be large enough 


to tranſplant till May, When the Sea- . 
ſon is generally warm; therefore it 


will be difficult to make the Plants 


take Root, unleſs they are conſtantly 
ſhaded and watered : ſo that it is the 


better Method to ſow theſe Seeds in 
the Spring on the Borders where they 
are to remain, and then all the Care 
required will be to clear them from 


Weeds, and thin the Plants where 
they come up too cloſe : but thoſe. 


Plants which come up in Autumn, 
may be tranſplanted out the Begin- 
ning of Mach; at which time they 
will ſoon take Root, and then wil! 

NY > ON eure 
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require no farther Culture but to 
keep them clear from Weeds. Lheſe 
Plants continue a long time in Flower, 
eſpecially the thirty-ſeventh Sort; 


which renders them worthy of a_ 


Place in every large Garden. 
Ihe fortieth, forty-firſt and ſorty- 
ſecond Sorts, are ſhrubby Plants, 
which riſe to the Height of four 


or five Feet, and their Stems become 
woody. 'Theſe are Natives of the 
Archipelago, from whence their Seeds 


have been ſent to ſeveral curious 
Botanic Gardens; but at preſent 


they are very rare in England. 


They may be propagated by ſowing 
of their Seeds in March, ona warm 
Border of freſh Earth; and when 


the Plants are come up, they muſt be 


carefully weeded, and in very dry 
Wetter they ſhould be frequently 
refreined with Water. When the 


Plants have acquired Streng, 


enough, they ſhou!d be carefully 


taken up, and each tranſplanted 
into a ſeparate {mall Pot filled with 
frech light Farth, and then placed 


in the Shade until they have taken 
new Root; when they may be re- 


moved into an open Situation, where 
they may remain till Ofobey fol- 
lowing, ; during which time they 


muſt be watered in dry Weather, and 
kept clear from Weeds; but in 


Winter they ſhould be ſheltered 


under a Hot-bed Frame, where they 
ſhould have as much free Air as 


poſſible in mild Weather, by taking 
off the Glaſles every Day; but in 


hard Froſts they muſt be cloſely 
covered with Mats or Straw over the 
Glaſſes, to ſecure them from the 
Cold. The following Spring a few 
Plants of each Kind may be ſhaken 
out of the Pots, and planted in warm 
dry Borders, where they will live 


thro” the Winter, provided the Froſt 
1s not very ſevere ; and theſe Plants 
will flower much ſtronger than thoſe 


oth 


J A 
in Pots; but it will be proper to keey 
two Plants of each Kind in Pots t, 


be ſheltered in Winter, for fear tho 
Abroad ſhould be deſtroyed, that the 


Kinds may be preſerved. 


Theſe Plants ſeldom produce gocd 


Seeds in this Country, ſo that when 
the Plants are obtained, they may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 


be planted about the Middle of 7 
on a ſhady Border, where, if the; 


are duly watered, they will take Roc 


in about two Months; but it will be 
proper to let them remain in the 
ſame Border until the Beginning cf 
| September, when they ſhould be 
carefully taken up and planted ing 


Pots, and placed in the Shade unt 
they are rooted : then they may be 
expoſed in an open Situation till th: 
Middle or latter End of Octibe, 


when they ſhould be removed into 
Shelter, and managed as hath been 
directed for thoſe Plants Which ate 
raiſed from Seeds. In Summer these 
Plants will flower, when they wi! 
afford an agreeable Proſpect, if they 


are placed among other hardy Exotic 
Plants; and as they are ev 
green, they add to the Variety 
TR 


The forty-third and forty-four:! 


Sorts are Natives of Virginia, Mat 
land and Carolina, where they grov 


plentifully in the Woods, and mak 


a beautiful Appearance when the; 


are in Flower. They have large 


tuberoſe Roots, about the Size cl 
ſmall Turneps, from which the: 
Stems ariſe ; and when their Roo! 
are ſtrong, they grow five or fix Fe: 


high (eſpecially thoſe of the fr 


Sort). Theſe are beſet with Jong 
narrow Leaves, growing alternate!) 
from the Joints of the Stalk. Thc 
upper Part of the Stalk is furniſhes 


with fine purple Flowers, which ale 
produced in Spikes from the Wil 
of the Leaves, When the Roots © 
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the firſt Kind are planted in a moiſt 
rich Soil, the Branches of Flowers 
will be near three Feet long, and make 
a moſt beautiful Appearance. Theſe 
plants do not flower in this Country 


until 7%, fo that unleſs the Au- 
tumn proves very warm, they will 


not produce good Seeds. 555 
Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be fown 
-rly in the Spring, on a Border of 


freſh rich Earth, in a warm Situa- 
tion. The belt Method is to ſow 


the Seeds thinly in Drills, about fix 


Inches atunder, covering them about 


half an Inch thick with light Earth ; 


and when the Plants are come up, 


they muſt be conſtantly kept clear 
from Weeds; and in dry Weather, if 
they are regularly watered, it wall 


* greatly ſtrengthen the Plants. In 
this Bed the Plants ſhould remain till 
the next Spring: therefore when 


their green Leaves are quite decayed 
in Autumn, there ſhould be ſome old 
Tan ſpread over the Surface of the 
Bed about an Inch thick, which 
will keep out the Froſt from the 
oots; but if the firſt Winter ſhould 
prove very ſevere, it will be proper 
to lay fome Peaſe-haulm, or any 
other light Covering, on the Bed, 


to prevent the Froſt from penetrating 


4 of the Ground to the Roots, which 


; young 3 tho' when they 
- tuned Strength, they will endure the 


may injure them while they are 
have ob- 


: Cold extremely well in the full 
Ground without any Covering. _ 


The Beginning of March the 


| Roots may be carefully taken up, 


and tranſplanted where they are de- 


3 ſigned to remain, which ſhould he in 


T a rich Soil, and a moiſt ſheltered Situa- 
| ton; where if they are conſtantly 


F : kept clear from Weeds, and the 


Ground looſened carefully about the 


Roots twice a Year, they will thrive 


| Extremely well, and the Roots will 


fore minore. Tourn. | 
Fenel-giant Leaves, and a ſmaller 


JA 


abide many Years. 


ſome of the Plants will produce 
Flowers; but the third Year they 


will flower very ſtrong, when they 


will make a fine Appearance, and 
continue a long time in Beauty ; and 
as there 1s little Trouble required in 
their Cultivation, they deſerve a 
Place in every good Garden. 


 JACOBAA, Rogwort. 


IJ o this Article mult be added; 


I. JAcBATA vu⁰earis laciniata. 


C. B. P. Common Ragwort. 


| 2. JacoBXaA latifolia paluftris, 
frve aquatica. Raii Hiſt. Broad- 


leav'd Marſh Ragwort.  __ 

3. Jacos8xa Alpina, foliis ſub- 
rotundis ſerratis. C. B. P. Roun- 
diſh ſawed-leav'd Ragwort of the 


4. Jaconma Alina, foliis bugi- © 


co ibus ſerratis. Journ. 


the Alps, with long ſaw'd Leaves 


5 Aco BAA montana, betonice 


folio. Barr. Icon. Mountain Rag- 
wort, wlth a Betony-leaf. 


6. Jacon a chryſanthemi Cre TY 
folio glauco. Journ. Ragwort with 


a ſea-green Chryſanthemum leaf. 


7. JacoBma ſenecionis ſolis in- 


can, perennis. Kaii Hiſt. Perennial 
hoary Ragwort, with a Groundſel- 
85 8. Jacon aA  Pannonica | prima. 
Clu. Hiſt. Mountain Ragwort, 
with an undivided Leaf. 
9. JacoBma foliis amplinribus in- 


canis. Mor. H. R. Bluſ. Ragwort 


with large hoary Leaves. 
10. JacoB#a maritima, five 


Cineraria latifolia. C. B. P. Broad- 5 


leay'd Sea Rag wort. 
11. Jaca foliis ferulaceit, 


o e 
12. JacoBEA foliis ferulaceis, 
flare majore. Tourn. Ragwort with 


The ſecond 


Year after they are raiſed from Seeds, 


Ragwort of 


Ragwort with 


1 — — 2 
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Fenel- giant "Thins and a larger cut up the Plants by their Roots ; 
Flower. | and, if the Weather continues dry 
13. JacoBrA Africena, bitryos they will ſoon dry up. This Work 
folio. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Rug- ſhould alſo be repeated in Augaſt, to 
wort, with an Oak of fer uſalem. cut up ſuch Plants as may have core 


"Tar up ſince April; and if this be c. 


14. JACORZA Chia, ſenecionis peated two or three Years, never 


0 wvillhſo, flore magno. Tourn. ſuffering any of the Plants to ſtand 
Ragwort of Chio, with a to flower, it will — voy 


koary groundſel Leaf, and a large them. 
Flower. The ſecand- Sort is alſo a rer 


Az. Jaco R= Orientalis, ſene- common Weed on low marſhy Land., 
eons felig tenuiſſimè diviſo, non in- where the Water uſually ſtands ir 
cano, flore magno. Tourn. Cor. Winter. This is alſo a very trouble. 
Faſtern Ragwort, with a very narrow ſome Weed on many Commons, and 
divided groundſel Leaf, not hoary, other Paſtures; but may be deſtrove, 
and a large Flower. in the ſame manner as the former, 
BI Jacob Graca maritima, The third, fourth and fifth Sort: 
| foliis ſuperne virentibus, inferne in- are Natives of the Alps and Py; 
canis. Tourn. Greek Sea Ragwort, nean Mountains, from whence tha 

with Leaves green on their — have been procured, and are pre 
Side, but hoary underneath. ſerved in ſeveral curious Botan: 

17. JacoBFa Africana Fut, Gardens, for the fake of Varies 

tens, abrotani folio. Oldenl. Surubby They may be propagated by Seeds 
African Ragwort, with a ſouthern- which ſhould be ſown in the Sprire, 
wood Leaf. 1 on a Bed of freſh Earth; and wh 
18. JaconxA Africana, abfeathii the Plants are come up, they ſhoul 
foliis. Oldenl. African , he carefully weeded ; and when the; 
with wormwood Leaves. are ſtrong enough to be remove 
10. JACOBAA Americana odo, aa they ſhould be tranſplanted into 

 & wiſcoſa, forum radiis breviſjimis ſtrong loamy Soil, where they ui 


_ albis. Hout. Sweet-ſmelling viſ- continue many Years, and require 
cous American Ragwort, with very other Culture but to clear them {ror 
: ſhort white Rays to the Flower. "Weeds. 


The firſt Sort of this Ragwort Theſixth, eighth, thirteenth, four 
| hos mentioned, is one of the moſt teenth and fiftcenth Sorts, are anni. 
| troubleſome Weeds, on poor wet Plants, which ſhould be ſown ia th 
Paſture Lands, and on Commons, in Spring, on a Bed of light freſh Ea: 
almoſt every Part of England; there- where they are deſigned to remai. 
fore is never admitted into Gardens, and when the Plants are come |! 
becauſe where the Sceds are per- they ſhould be thinned where the! 
mitted to ſcatter, the Down which are too cloſe, and kept clear fro. 
adheres to them, will carry them to Weeds; which is all the Cultus 
a great Diſtance ; ſo that all the they require. In June they u! 
Ground will be filled with the flower, and their Seeds will n 


Weeds. The only Method to de- ſoon after ; which, if permitted 10 ? 


roy thus Plant in Paſtures is, to go ſcatter, will furniſh a Supply © 


over the L23 din April, when the yourg Fes * the des- | f 


5 Weather is ary, and With a — fall. 
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The ſeventh and eighth Sorts grow 


wild in England; the ſeventh is a 


lating Plant, which grows under 
Hedges, and in Woods, in divers Parts 
of England; but the eighth Sort 
is an annual Plant, which is uſually 
found on dry Hills, in ſome Counties 
e | 

The tenth Sort differs from the 


common Sea Ragwort in being much 


broader leav'd, and not ſo hoary. 


This is a laſting Plant, which will 
endure the Froit in the open Air 


very well, and may be treated as is 


directed for the common Sea Rag- 
wort in the former Volumes of the 
© Gardeners Didtionary. | | 


The eleventh and twelfth Sorts are 
alſo abiding, which may have a Place 
in large Gardens for the ſake of 
Variety. Theſe Plants have fine cut 


Leaves, and the Stems grow erect 


Jaſmine. 
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It hath a tubulous bell hay'd 
Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is cut into five ſhort Segments; from 
the Flowwer-cup (whichis alſo divided 


into five Parts) ariſes the Pointal, 
fixed like a Natl in the Inner part of 


the Flower, which afterwards be- 
comes à round foft Fruit or Berry, 
in which are twelve or fourteen 
Seeds. 85 „„ 
The Specres are; . 
1. JAsMINOIDES Africanum, jaſ- 
mini aculeati foliis & facie. Ac. 


Reg. Scien. Baſtard Jaſmine with 


Leaves and the Face of prickly 


2. JAsuixofpks  Jaureadle folio, 


fore candid, interdiu odorato. Hort. 


E!t/, Baſtard Jaſmine with a large 
laurel Leat, and a white Flower, 
which ſmells ſweet in the Day. ; 

3. JasMINOIDES Vio priſpaminis, 


about two Feet high, on the Tops of fore vireſcente, nou odoratiſſimo. 


: which the Flowers grow in an Um- 


bel, which are of a fine yellow 
Gir. 9 N 


of March, on a Bed of light freſh 


Earth; and when the Plants come 


up, they ſhould be carefully cleared 
from Weeds; and draw out ſome of 
the Plants where they are very cloſe 
together, that thoſe remaining may 
grow ſtronger : when the Plants are 
l.rong enough to remove, they ſhould 


Larth about fix Inches apart, where 


they may remain till Michaclmas, 
being careful to keep them clear from 
Weeds ; then the Plants may be 


taken up, and tranſplanted into large 

Forders amongſt other hardy Plants; 
wacre they will flower the following 
Summer, 


8 and make an agrecable 

3 —. 

JASMINOIDES, Baſtard Jaſ- 

mine. * An 
The Charaters are; 


be tranſplanted in a Bed of freſh 


Hort. Elth. Baſtard Jaſmine with a 
piſhamin Leaf, and a greeniſh Flower, 
Pit En © 4 -::5.." * .* which is very tweet in the Night. 
Theſe may be propagated by Seeds, 

which ſhould be ſown the Beginning 


4. JASMINOIDES arboreſcens, nico- 


tian folio, flore albo. Houſt. Tree- 


like Baſtard Jaſmine, with a tobacco 

Leaf, and a white Flower. 1 5 
5. JasmiNoIDES aculeatum, ſali- 
cis folio, fore parvo ex albo pus pu- 
raſcente. Michel. Now. Gen. Prickly 


| Battard Jaſmine, with a willow Leaf, 


and a ſmall Flower of a purpliſh 
white Colour. Ee iro 

| 6. JaSMINOIDES aculeatum u- 
mile, halimi minoris folin, fre ma- 


jori vivlaceo, frutu craſſiore, per ma- | 
turitatem flayeſcente. Michel, Now. 
Gen. Dwarf prickly baſtard Jaſmme, 
with a leſſer halimus Leaf, a larger 
violet-coloured Flower, and a thiczer 
Fruit, which turns yellowiſh when _ 


_ 3 5 
The firſt and fifth Sorts have been 
old Inhabitants in the Eugliſs Gar- 


dens, and have been generally known 


by the Name of Rhamnus or Buck: 
| 33 | Io, 
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thorn. They are pretty hardy Shrube, 
- which in very mild Winters will live 
Abroad in the open Air ; but in hard 
Froſt they are deſtroyed where they 
are not protected: ſo that they are 
generally kept in Pots or Tubs, and 
emoved into the Green- houſe in 

Winter. 
The ſixth Sort is more rare in 


 Enpland than either of the former, 


but is very common in aH. This 
is as hardy as the two former, and 
may be treated in the ſame manner. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted 


light freſh Earth, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root, and conſtantly keep 'em clear 
from Wiecds. When theſe Cuttings 
are ſtrongly rooted, (which may be 
known b, heir ſending forth firong 
Shoot-) they thould be carefully taken 
up with Ezlisof Earth to their Roots, 


and planted each into a ſcperate Pot 


Flled with freſh light Earth, and then 
placed in a ſhady Situation, until 
they have taken new Root; after 


which time they ſhoula be removed 
into a ſheltered Situation, where they 
may remain with other pretty hardy 
Exotic Plants, until the Beginning 


of November; when they ſhould be 
removed into Shelter, with Bays, 
Oleanders, and other ſuch hardy 


Plants, as only require to he ſhelicred 
from extreme Froſt ; but ſhould have 
as much free Air as poſſible 3 in mid 


Weather. 


In ͤ Summer theſe "PROG, DS be 
plentifully watered in dry Weather, 


for they are very thirſty ; there 
1 ſhould alſo be Care taken that they 


do not root thro' the Pots into the 


Ground, which they are very apt to 


long in a Place unremoved; ſo that, 
when their Roots are torn off by 


. of them up, che Leaves are 


| the Cuttings. 
the Beginning of May on a Border of 


their Stems; 
ſhifted out of the Pots at leaſt once. 
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apt to fall, and their young Shooy, 
will wither. In Winter thete Plans: 
muſt be frequently watered while 
they are in the Green-houſe ; but 


the Water mult not be given to them 


in ſo large Quantities at that Seaſon 
as in Summer. | 


Theſe Plants may alfo be Propr- 


gated by laying down their tender 
Branches in the Spring of the Year - 


which, if duly watered, wall take 


Root by Autumn ; when they ſhou!d 
be taken off from the old Plants, and 


planted in Pets, as was directed for 


very freely, they ſhould be prurcd, 
to reduce them, and keep thera in 
Compaſs ; otl.crwiſe they will gro 
very rude and unſightly, and their 
Heads will ſoon grow too large for 
they ſhould _ alſo be 


a Year, when their Robots ſhould be 


Well trimmed ; and as their Roots 
Increaſe in Bull:, they muſt be 2 f 


into larger Pots. | 

The firſt Sort will er very 
freely moſt part of Summer, an 
where the Plants are duly water'd, 


they will often produce ripe Fruit, | 
: and flower again in Winter. | 
But the fifth and fixth Sorts do 


not flower fo kindly in Eng/ond, tho 


they ſhoot moſt luxuriouſly, When 
their Roots are not too much 


conhned. 


The ſecond, third and fourth Sorts, | 


are much tenderer Plants than the 
former, theſe being Natives of the 
warmeſt Parts of America: 


the Span iſee 4 eft- - Indies, by the 
Name of Dama de Dia; and the 


third, by the Name of Dama de 


Noche; the Flowers of one Sort 
do, if they are permitted to ſtand 


being very ſweet in the Day, and 


thoſe of the other being wet. in the | 


— 


. "The 


As theſe Plants ſhoot 


tlie Seeds 
of the ſecond Sort I received from 


4 
0 
3 
6 


it 18 cold, 


filled with light freth Earth, 
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The fourth Sort was diſcovered 
by Father Plumier in the French 
Seltlements in America, who calls 
it in his Catalogue, Faſminum dnbo- 
eſceus, „icotianaæ folio, Hoe albs. 
Put I received the Seeds of this Sort 


tom La Vera Cruz, which were 


ſent me by the late Dr. William 
H1;uft1an, who hid ca refully exa- 


mined the Flowers and Fruit of this 
ant, and accordingly ranged It 


amongſt the Baſtard * 
Theſe three Sorts may be pr op? 12 


1 gated either by Seeds or Layers ; - but 
as. _ FRE do not 20 Seeds in 


Country, their Seeds muſt Le 
0 4 from the Places of their 
natural Growth. If they are pro- 
pagated by Seeds, they ſhould be 


ſown in the Spring i in Pots filled with 


light freſh Earth, cos ering them 


about 4 quarter of an fach with 
Mould ; then plunge the Pots into a 
Hlot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſe Tving. 
to water the Earth as often as it 
appears dry; for if the Earth is 
not kept moiſt and warm, the Seeds 


will not vegetate 3 J therefore, if the 


Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes 
of The Hot-bed ſhould be covercd 
with Mats, to preſerve a moderate 
Heat in the Bed; but in the Day- 
time, when the Sun ſhines warm, 
the Glaſſes ſhould be A to let 
the Steam of the Bed paſs off, as alſo 
to admit freſh Air. 


When the Plants 
begin to appear, they muſt be duly 


watered, and carefully cleared from 
Weeds, obſerving to admit freſh Air 
to them in hot Weather, as alſo to 
cover the Glaſſes every Night, when 


to keep them warm. 


When this Plants are about three 


Inches high, they ſhould be ſhaken _ 


out of the Pots carefully, and each 
tranſplanted into 2 ſeparate {mall Pot 
and 
then plunged into the Hot-bcd : gnin, 
oolerving to ſhade the Plauts from 


of the Hot-bed, 


1 


the Heat of the Sun until they 


have taken new Root ; after which 
time the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
ſhould be raiſed every Day, to ad- 


mit freſh Air to the Plants in pro- 


portion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ton ; and they mult be conſtantly 
watered in hot Weather, for they 
are thirſty Plants. When the Plants 
are grown fo tall as to reach near the 
Glaſſes, they ſhould be removed out 
| and plunged into 
the Bark-bed. in the Stove, where 
they muſt remain all the Winter; 
during which Seaton they mult be 
kept very warm, and mutt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. With 
rn Management they will thrive 

very faſt, and the following Summer 


will produce their Flowers; but they * 


| ſhould be conſtantly kept in the 


Stove, giving them a larger Share of 
freſh Air in Summer, as alſo Plenty 


of Water; for if they are placed 


Abroad in Summer, they will not 


produce their Flowers, nor will their 
Leaves continue in Beauty; for as 


the Weather often alters in this Cli— 


mate, ſo, whenever it is cold or 
ſtormy Weather, theſe Plants, when 
expoſed thereto, are ſo much pinched 


as not to recover their Verdure till 
after they have becn removed into 
the Stove for ſome time; and often, 
when they are much pinched by cold 


Nights or Winds in Summer, they 
do not recover till the following ” 


| Spring. 


If you prop: irate theſe Plants 1 


Layers, {ome of their tender Branches 
ſhould be laid down in il; and if 
the Pots are at that time placed 1 in a 


warm Bed of Tanners Bark, it will. 
greatly promote their Rooting, eſpe 
cially if they are duly watered. 
Theſc Layers will be ſufficiently 


rooted for e pn in about 
three Months aßer Laying ; when 


they mould be raiſed up, and cut off 
S from 
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from the old Plants, and each planted 
into a Pot filled with light rich Earth, 


_ and then plunged into a moderate. 


Hot-bed of 'Tanners Bark, obſerving 


to ſhade them until they have taken 


new Root; after which time they 
may be treated as has been directed 
for the ſcedling Plants, 
Ie ſecond Sort may alſo be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in May, in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot: bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Heat of the Sun until they have 
taken Root, as alſo to give them 
Plenty of Water. When the Cut- 
tings are well rooted, they ſhould 
de each planted into a ſeparate Pot, 
and managed as the Layers. 
|  TASMINUM, Jaimine.:. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 


1. Jasmixum Malabaricum, Nl, 


ꝛznali aarantii, fore niveo odoratiſ- 
ſimo. Com, Jaſmine of Malabar, 
with orange Leaves, 
white very ſ weet · ſcented Flower. 


2. JasmINUM Americanum, foliis 


confug atis, Aoribus ſpicatis albis. 
5 22 American Jaſmine, with 
Leaves growing oppoſite, and white 
Flowers growing in —_ 


$. JaSMINUM arboreſcens, foliis 


laurinis, flore umbellato. Hout. Free- 
like Jaſmine, with bay Leaves, and 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 


Tze firſt of theſe Jaſmines was 
formerly brought from Malabar in 


the Ea/?-Tdies into Italy, where it 


rious Gardens; but in Exglaud it is 


fill very rare. The ſecond and 
third Sorts were diſcovered by the 
late Dr. Houſtouꝝmn at La Vera Cr 'UY 5 


in America, from whence he ſent 


Specimens and Seeds * both Kinds 


to En gland. 
Th. "ff Plants may be propagated 


by Seeds OT — 15 D but * — Go. 


a moderate Hot-bed 


ſhould be carefully taken up, 


and a ſnow- 


1A 
not produce Seeds in Europe, and they 
are rarely brought from the Countri-. 
of their natural Growth, the only 
Method of propagating them, is by, 
Layers: theſe Layers ſhould be laid 
down early in the Spring, at Which 
time the Pots ſhould be plunged into 
of "Tanner; 
Bark, obſerving to water them duly 
in hot Weather, as alſo to let then | 


have a good Share of ſreſh . 
With this Management the Lay c. 
will be rooted in three or four 


Months, fit to tranſplant ; ; when ther 
0 5 
cut off from the old Plants, and ch 
planted into a ſeparate {mall 4% 
filled with light rich Earth, and they 


plunged into "the Hot-bed again, 0 


ſerving to water and thade them un!!! 


they have taken new Root ; after 
Which time they may be removed 


into the Stove, where they ſhould b. 
kept warm during the Winter Se. 


| ſon; and they ſhould be frequent!) 


refreſhed with Water. In Summer the! 


| ſhould have a large Share of freſh u. 
admitted to them in warm Weathe:, 


by opening the Glaſſes of the Stove: 


but they ſhould never be ſet Abrv:. 


in the open Air, for they are to 
tender to thrive Abraad in this Cl: 
mate, even in the hotteſt Seaſon c“ 
the Year, Thefe Plants alſo requi? 
a large Share of Moiſture in het 


Weather, and their Leaves ſhould b. 
frequently refreſhed with Water, and 
waſhed with a Sponge, to clear en 


from the Filth, which they are ver) 
:8 Now pretty common in the cu- 


ſubje& to contract by remaining con. 
ſtantly in the Houſe. 

With this Management theſe 
Plants will thrive, and produce Plenty 
of Flowers every Year in 7 and 
Avguft ; and their Leaves remiani'! 
green thro” the Year, they make 2! 
agreeable Variety) in the Stoß: 
amongſt other tender Exotic Plants 
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The Spaniſh or Catalonian Jaſ- 
mine, as it is valgarly called, 1s a 
Native of America, from whence I 


ſuppoſe it was brought to Spain, 


ſoon after the Spaniards had poſſeſſed 
taemſelves of the South Continent of 
Anericn, becauſe this Plant is not 
known to grow wild in any Part of 
Europe ; but in many Places in the 


$rarih Weſt-Indies, the Woods are 


full of it, as I have been informed 
> Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, who 


Tent over many Specimens of this 
Plant from then, 
ICACO, American Plum, wales. 


The Charadters are; | 
li hath a roſe-ſhaped Floawer, con- 


ſſling of ſeveral Petals, which are 
placed in @ circular Order; from. 
avhoſe Flowwer-cup ariſes the Pointal, 
auhich afterward becomes an oval 
| /oft fleſhy Fruit, incloſing 4 rough 
Stone of the ſame Form, in which is 
contained a round Kernel. 


The Species are 


1. Icaco uu ex allo rubeſcente. 
Plum, Nov. Gen. The Maiden Plum- 


„ „ 
2. Icaco ſructu nigro. Plum. Now. 


Cen. American Plum- tre. 
3. TIcaco ructu purpureo. Plum. 
Plum: tree with purple 


Nov. Gen. 
Fruit. 


4. Icaco ſructu lates. Houſt. The 


yellow Plum- tree. ET 
Theſe Trees are very common in 


Jamaica, Barbadves, and ſeveral 


other Parts of America; where the 


Fruit is eſteemed by ſome of the In- 
habitants, but by others it is thought 
do cauſe the dry Gripes. They uſu- 


ally grow to the Height of ſixteen 


| or eighteen Feet, and the laſt Sort 
doth often riſe to the Height of 
thirty Feet, and ſpreads into a great 


Number of Branches. 


la Ewope they are preſerved with 
ather curious Exotic Plants in the 
Varmelt Stoves; for they are too 


-4© 

tender to live through the Winter, 
unleſs they are kept very warm. 
They are commonly propagated by 


ſowing of their Stones, in Pots filled 


with freſh light Earth, and plunged 


into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 


obſerving to water them frequently, 
as alſo to cover the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed every Night, to preſerve a 
Warmth in the Bed. When the 
Plants begin to appear, they muſt 
be carefully weeded, and duly Wa- 
tered ; and the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, to 
admit freſh Air to the Plants, to pre- 
vent their being drawn up too weak. 


When theſe Plants are about three . 
or four Inches high, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and each tranſ- 


planted into a ſeparate Pot, filled 
with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 

ſerving to water them duly, as alſo 


to ſhade them from the Sun, until - 
they h 
which time the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be raiſed every Day tc 
admit freſh Air to the Plants, in pro 
portion to the Heat of the Scaſon 


have talen new Root; after 


theſe Plants require a pretty larg 
Quantity of Water in hot Weather 


and the Pots mult be conſtantly kep 
clear from Weeds. 


In this Hot-be- 
the Plants may remain until Mica. 


mas, When they ſhould be remove 
into the Stove, and plunged into the 


Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, wher - 
they may enjoy a good Share 0. 
Heat. During the Winter Seaſo 
the Plants mult be frequently watt: 


ed, but they ſhould not have it!: 
large Quantities, eſpecially in col 
Weather, or when they have caſt o. 


their Leaves. In Summer the - 


ſhou'd have a large Share of frel 
Air admitted to them in warm Wen- 


ther, by opening the Glaſſes of th. 
Stove ; but theſe Plants are too ter - 
der to bear the open Air of thi; 
e Country, 


I M 
Country, even in the hotteſt Seaſon 
of the Year; fo that they ſhould 
conſtantly remain in the Stove, and 
always ſhould be plunged into the 
Tan. As the Plants advance i in their 
Growth, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
larger Pots; but they will not re- 
quire to be tranſplanted oftener than 
once a Year, which ſhould always be 
done the latter End of March, or the 
Beginning of Aßril, juſt before the 
Plants put out their freſh Leaves. 
If theſe Plants are carefully ma- 
raged, according to the foregoing 
Directions, they will thrive very faſt, 
and in three or four Years will pro- 


duce Fruit, which I have ſometimes 


ſeen perfectiy ripe in LV land; ſo 
that they deſerve a Place amongſt 
other tender Exotic Plants, as a — 
Curioſity. 

In E e the fnhabieats pro- 


pagate theſe Plants by Truncheons 


or large Branches, which if cut of ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they 


are ripe, on a Bed or Border of light 
| take Root very ſoon, and in a Year 


and planted in the rainy Seaſons, 


or two become large Plants. They 
are often planted to make Hedges 
in Jamaica and Barbados, and are 
eſteemed very proper for that Pur- 
Poſe, being quick in Growth. 

The Name fcaco, which Father 
Plumier has applied to this Genus, 


is the American Name by which the 


| Creolians called the Fruit: but of 


ate Years the FErg/ih have given 
chit the Epithet of Plums, as being, 


in their Opinion, ſomewhat near 
our European Plums. 
| IMPER ATORIA, Maſterwort. 
The Characters are; 3 


75 % Plant with a Roſe and 
— umbellated Flower, conſifting of ſeve- 


rol Petals, which are RH 


heart /haped, and ſometimes intire, 
ranged ina Circle, and reſting on the 


 Empalement ; aohich afterward be- 
comes a Fruit, compoſed of taus Seeds, 


PIES 0 are Os aka a gently 


LM 
frreaked and bordered, and general). 
caſting their Cover. To theſe Mari 
muſt be added, that their Leave are 
avinged, and pretty large. 

The Szecies are; | 

1. IMPERATORIA major. C. B F 
9 mon Maſterwort. 

2. IMPERATOR! a Pyrencica benni 
N Journ. Narrow leav'd Ir * 
nean Maſterwort. 

3. IMPERATORIA Alpina in maxima 
7 7, Greateſt M. allerwort of the 
the Alps. | | | 
The Root of the firft Speci e. ; 
uſed in Medicine; it has a very hot 
zcrid Faſte, and is eſteemed alen f 
pharmic, ſudorific, and a great Alt. 


tenuater and Opener. 


This Sort is cultivated in Gard: ens 
to ſupply the Markets. It may be 


propagated either by Seeds, or part. 


ing of the Roots: 
pagate it by Seeds, 


if YOu would pro- 


they ſhould be 


Earth, in a ſhady Situation; ob- 


ſerving not to ſow the Seeds too 


thick, nor ſhould they be covered 
too deep. In the Spring the Plants 
will appear, when they ſhould be 
carefully weeded ; and if the Seaton 
ſhould prove very dry, they {hould 
be now-and-then refreſhed with Wa- 
ter, which will greatly promote the 
Growth of the Plants. 
Beginning of May, if you find the 
Plants come up too cloſe together, 


you ſhould prepare a moiſt ſhady 
| Border (and thin the Plants carefully, 
leaving them about four Inches aſun- | 
der); and plant thoſe which y 


draw up, into the Border about fx 


Plants (as alſo thoſe remaining in the 


Toward the 


Inches apart every way, being care- 
ful to water them duly, if the Seaſon 
| ſhould prove dry, until they hae 
taken Root; after which time, theſe 


Seed-beds) will require no other Cul- 
ture but to bre them clear from 
2 | * ny ſon 


fa 


F 
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1 
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Weeds; which may be eg ly effected 
by houghing the Ground between 
the Plants now-and-then in dry 
u ner, which will deſtroy the 


Weeds, and by ſtirring of the Ground, 
| will ke ef great Service to the 


Plants. The following Autumn, 
theſe Plants ſhould be e 
where they are deſigned to remain 


Which! Lould be in à rich moiſt Soil, | 
. and 2 hob ady Situ atic: 15 where the * 


will thrive much better, than it too 


much ex xpoted to tne Sun, or in a dry 
Soil; for they delight in Shade and 


Moiture; ſo that where theſe are 
wanting, the Plants will require a 
conſtant Supply of Water in dry 
Weather, otherwiſe they will thrive 


but lowly. Ihe Diſtance which 


theſe Plants ſhould be. placed, muſt 
not be leſs than twenty Inches, or 
two Feetevery way ; for where they 


like their Situation, they will ſpread g 
and increaſe very much. When theſe 
Plants are rooted, they will require 


no other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds; and in the Spring 


before they ſhoot, the Ground ſhould _ 


be every Year gently dug between 


the Plants; in doing of which great 
Care ſhould be had, not to cut * 
bruiſe their Roots: theſe Plants, 


with this Management, will continue 
ſeveral Years, aud Will prodece Seeds 


in plenty. 


If you would propagate theſe 


Plants by Off: ſets, their Roots ſhould 
be parted at 3 and planted 
in a ſhady Situation, at the ſame Di- 
| {tance as has been directed for the 
Scedling Plants, obſerving to water 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which time they muſt be ma- 
naged as the Seedlings. 
I he other two Sorts are vrekerved | 
bs Botanic Gardens for the ſake of 


Variety; but as they are not uſed in 


Phyſic, nor are ornamental Pl. nts, 


they arc leltom allowed a Place i in 


I N 


other Gardens. Theſe two Sorts 
may be n in the ſame man- 
ner as the former, and are both 
equally hardy; fo that they may be 
piaced in any ſhady moilt cold Situ- 


ation, where they will thrive very 


VV ell. 
IN 8 A. 
This is the American Name of the 


plant, for which we have no E ng li yo 5 
Name at pre {ent. 


The Charadters are; . e 
It hath a Funnel-ſhaped 3 
conſiſting of one Leaf, <uhoſe Tube is 


Furbelrered; from the Flower-cup 
ariſes the Pointal, fixed lite a Nail 


in the Hinder-part of the Flmver, 
avhich afteravar d becomes a foft fleſhy 
Pod; in aobich are contained many + 
irregular Sceds. FOI” in a ſweet 

Pulp. | | 


We know but one Species of this. 
Plant ; « WIL. 

Inca fore albo Kabel Fulle 
aulci. Plum. Now. Gen. Inga With 
a white furbelowed e and a2 
ſweet Fruit. | 
This Tree is very common on the 
North Side of the Iſtand of Jamaica, 
at La Vera Cruz, and in ſeveral 
other Parts of tlie Spaniſh Weeſt- Indies; 
where it riſes to the Height of fix 
teen or twenty Feet, and ſends forth 
many crooked itraggling Branches, 
which hang downward, and arc 


covered with a whitiſh MW The 


Flowers come out at the Ends of the _ 

Branches; which are ſucceeded by 

the Pods, which are ſometimes eaten 

by the Negroes. | 
In Europe this Plant is preſerved - 

by thoſe Perſons who are curious in 


Exotic Plants; it is propugated by . 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in 


the Spring, in Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot- | 
bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving fre- 
quently to water them ; and if the 
Nights. are cold, the Glifſes of the 

Iot- 


10 
Hot- bed ſhould be covered as ſoon as 


the Sun goes off, in order to preſerve 
a gentle Warmth in the Bed. When 


the Plants are come up two Inches 


high, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 
planted into ſeparate Pots, filled with 
light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into the Hot · bed again, being care- 

ful to ſhade them from the Sun un- 
tel they have taken new Root; after 


which time they muſt be plentifully 
watered; and in hot Weather the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 


_ raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air 
to the Plants, and prevent their being 
ern up too weak. At Michael. 


nas theſe Plants muſt be removed in- 


to the Stove, and plunged into the 
Tan in the warmeft Part of the Bed. 


| During the Winter Seaſon theſe Plants 


muſt be kept very warm, and they 
nmuſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water; but it muſt not be given to 
them in too large Quantities in cold 


Mlcather;; in the Summer they muſt 
be plentifully watered, and in hot 


Weather they ſhould have a large 


Share of freſh Air, by opening of 


the Glaſſes of the Stove ; but they 
muſt not be removed out 4 the Stove, 
ſor they are too tender to endure the 
open Air of this Country, in the 
warmeſt Part of the Year. When 
the Plants have filled the Pots with 
their Roots, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into larger, and their Roots 
thould be then carefully trimmed : 
with this Management, the Plants 
will thrive, and ina few Years pro- 
duce Flowers, which will add to the 


Variety amongſt other tender Exotic 


a Plants. „ 

 JONTHLASPI, Treacle-muſtad. 
The Charaters are; 

It hath a Flower conf Ving of * 


Teawes, which are placed in form of 


4 Croſs; out of whoſe Fixwer cup 


riſes the Pointal, aubich afterward 


Zecomes a Fruit, which 75 fat, round, 


I 


J © 
and ſhaped like a Buckler, having 


but one C ell, in which is contamea * 


flat round Seed. 

The 8 pecies are; | 

1. JONTHLASPI Juteo fore, inc 
num eee di ſcoi des. Col. Hoary 
mountain T reacle-muſtard, With a 
yellow Flower. | 

2. Jer nt minimum T7 2 

tum lunatum. Col. oh he imalleſt ſpiked 
Treacle-muſtard. 


3. JoxrLASTI „ frudr 


echinato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Ire. 
cle muſtard, with a prickly Fruit. 
The firſt Sort is found in Plenty | 


upon the Mountains near the 7%, 
the ſecond Sort grows wild ns 


Montpelier, as alſo in the Fields near 
Ni/mes, and other Places in the 


South of France; likewiſe in yar, 
and ſtaly: but the third Sort u. 


diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in th: | 


Levant, from whence he ſent tl. 


Seeds to the Royal Garden at P 
All theſe Plants are annual, and 
muſt be ſown every Spring, on a Bei 

or Border of freſh light Earth; ail | 
when the Plants are come up, the, 


ſhould be carefully weeded or housh 
ed ; and where they are too claſs 


they ſhould be thinned, leaving unen! 


about four or five Inches apart; after 


this they will require no other Care | 


but to keep them clear from Weeds. 
In June they will flower, and then 


Seeds will ripen in Auguſt, which, i 


permitted to ſcatter, will come uy, 
and fland through the Winter ; and 


theſe autumnal Plants will flower 


early the following Spring. A 


_ theſe Sorts ſhould be ſown in the 
| Places where they are deſigned to re- 4 
main; for they do not fucceed, ' 
they are tranſplanted. They are a4 


very ſmall Plants, ſeldom riſing above 
four or five Inches high, and do not 
make any Figure in a Garden; to! 
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I R 
pagated but in Botanic Gardens for 


| the ſake of Variety. 


IRIS, Flower-de-luce. 
The Species omitted in the former 


Volumes, are; 
1. Ia is Hortenfis Jatifolia. C. B. P. 


'  Broad-leav'd garden Flower: de luce. 
2. Iris /atifolia minor alba, oris 
© ceruleis. Suvert. Small broad-leav'd 

___ Flower-de-luce, with white F lowers, 
hhauing blue Borders. 
3. Iais /atifolia minor alba, ori- 
dilutd purpureis. H. R. Par. Leſſer 
| broad-leav'd Flower-de-Juce, with 
white Flowers with ”_— purple Bor- 
ders. 


4. Ixis Ala atica cærulea coy: 


hot. C. B. P. Many- flowered blue 
Alatic Flower: de luce. 


5. Ixis Aliatica purpur ca. C. B. P. 
Purple Aſiatic Flower-de luce. 


dora. C. B. P. Reddiſh foreign 
Flower-de-luce, without Smell. 


luce, ſmelling like Hawthorn. 


8. Iris ÞB \yzantina purpuro- cæru- 
ta. C. B. P. Purple-blue Flower 
de luce of C onſtantinople. 
9. Iris Damaſcena polyanthas. 


C. B. P. Many- flowered Flower-de- 
luce of Damaſcus. 


10. Iris latifola Germanica, 


edore ſuavi. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
German F lower-de- loce, with a lweet 
Smell. | 
11. ISIS Ae Germanica, lids oh 
| Broad-leav'd. 
German Flower-de-luce,  imclling like 
Alder. 
e Inis latifolia Germanica ochro- 
leucss. C. B. P. Broad- leav'd Ger- 
man Flower- de- luce, with a re iſh 
White Flower. 
I 3. Irrs latifolia Ges manica can- 
qi do- purpurea. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 


G, 3. Þ-- 


whitiſh purple German Flower-{e- 
luce 


ſambuci. 


IR 
14. Iais /atifolia alba viridis. 
C. B. P. White and green broad- 


| * Flower-de-luce. 


. Iris /atifolia candida, caule 
„ C. B. P. Broad-leay'd white 
Flower- de luce, with a naked Stalk. 

16. Is latifolia Belgica, odore 
C. B. P. Broad-lezv'd 
Dutch Flower de. luce, {melling like 


Alder. 


17. Irts latifolia "Belgica werſe- 
color, odore ſumbuci. C. B. P. Broad- 


leav'd Dutch Flower-de- luce, with a 


crangeable Flower ſmelling. like 
Alder. 


18, Iris latifolia Belgica Bap 


| gata. C. B. P. Broad-leay'd varie 
gated Dutch F lower-de luce. 
109. Iris Belgica cærulea werſfs- 


cohr. C. B. B. Blue variegated 


Dulch Flower: de- luce. 
6. Ixis peregrina ſub, ubens ins- 


20. IIS 2 humilior pun pu 


rea. C. B. P. Broad leav'd dwarf 
1 purple Flower-de-luce. _ 
7. Iais peregrina, odore oa Hacan- 


the. C. B. P. Foreign Flower- de- 


21. Igls latifolia Tru Lov Te rf. 
color; C. B. P. - Broad te: av'd dwar 
variegated Flower-de-luce. _ 

22. Ir1s Dalmatica minor. Cluf. 
Hip. Small Flower-de-luce of Dal. 
matia. 

23. Ixis Vall bei lutea. Tabern. 
Icon. Yellow marſh Flower-de-luce. 

. Iris paluftris pallida. Rai | 
On. Pale water Flower de- luce. 
25. Irts ratenſis anguflifolia 22 
milior. C. B. P. Lower nurrow-leav d 


meadow Flower- de-liice. 


26. Irts anguſtifolia candida, hi 


nets e notata; C. B. P. 


White narrow-leav'd Flower- de „ 
ſtriped with reddiſh Lines. | 


27. IR1s anguſtifolia, proumum 7 re- 
dolens, minor, C. B. P. Smaller 


narrow-leay'd Flower-de- luce, ſmcl- 
ling like Plums. 6 

28. Ik Is humilis candicans, wenis 
& ord caruleis. Journ. Low Whitiſn 
Flower de- luce, with blue V eins and 
Borat >, 


e k 


bending Leaves are of a greemiſh-yel- | 


1 
29. Ir1s humilis Pyrenaica, foliis 
repandis è Iuteo vireſcentibus. Tourn. 
Low Pyrencan Flower-de-luce, whoſe 


low Colour. 


30. Ixis humilis, foliis repandis 


wireſcentibus, cum lineis cœruleis. 
Tourn. Low Flower: de- luce, whoſe 


bending Leaves are greeniſh, with 


blue Sw 


„ Ir1s- 3 fore: belts. 


Tourn. 


a reddiſh Flower. 


32. IR15 humilis minor, fore variè 
Lefler dwarf Flower- 


picto. Journ. 
de- luce, with 2 variegated Flower. 


33. leis Heile, foro pallids & | 
 albo. 


Journ. Dwarf Flower-de-luce, 


with a pale and white Flower. 


34. Irts humilis, flore luteo. Tourn . 
Theſe are all of them hardy Plant, 
which will thrive in the open Air in 
this Climate, and require very little 
Care to cultivate them; and as they | 


Dwarf yellow Flower-de-luce. 


35. Irs humilis, flore pallide lu- 


teo. Tour 1. 


Dwarf Flower-de- luce, 


, with a pale yellow Flower. 


36. IRIS humilis £9647" HY Vents 
dariis diſtincta. Tourn. Dwarf white 


 Flower-de-luce, ſtriped with various 
Veins. 


-Ly fatanica. Tourn. 


37. Ir1s hbumilis [axatilis Gallica. 
Tourn. 
of France. _ 

38. Irts Humilis latifolia ſaxatili 
Dwarf broad- 


leaved rock F lower. de- luce of For- 


dwarf F lower de- luce, 
Stalk. | 


_ dilute zanthino & weluti leucophen. 
Dwarf Eaſtern Flower 


Journ. Cor. 


tugal. 

39. Inis galt latifolia major 
acaulis, Journ. Greater broad- leav'd 
without a 


40. Irs humilis oientalts; 1 


de- luce, with a pale violet- coloured, 


or, as it were, pale whitiſh Flowers. 


Americana werſt color, © 


41. IRIS 


 flyls non crenato. Hort. Elth. Party- 


coloured American Flower-de- luce, 
whoſe Style 15 not crenated. 


42. Iris Americana hook coler, 1 


Dwarf Flower- de- luce, with 


and the 1 


Dwarf rock Flower- de-luce | 


may be continued tar 


I 
Alo crenato. Hort. Elth. Party. 
coloured American Flower- de-luce, 


with an indented Style. 


43. Ins Virginiana punila, foe 
Chammiris verna anguflifolia, fore 
purpuro- -cerules odorato. Baniſ}, 


Dwarf narrow-leav'd ſpring Flower- 
de-Iuce of Virginia, with a Purple. 


blue ſweet-melling Flower. 
44. IR IS Virginiana umi la, ſeve 


C gamæiris verna odoratilſima latifi- 
lia ceerulea repens. Baniſt. The moſt 


ſwe2t-ſcented dwarf ſpring Flower- 


de- lugeof Virginia, with broad Leaves 


and a blue Flower. _ 

The ninetcen firſt- mentioned gort 
have been introduced into ſome curi. 
ous Gardens, from Germany, Spain, 
which are the 
Countries of their natural Growth. 


afford a great Variety, and continue 


long in Flower, (eſpecially in a ſhady | 
Poſition) they merit a Place in every 


large Garden. ITheſe Sorts uſually 


grow from two to four Feet high in 


placed 


a good Soil; and ſhould be 


amongſt hardy Flowers of the ſame 


Growth. 
The voentieth. twenty-firſt and 


_ twenty-ſecond Sorts, are of lower 
Growth than either of the former; 


theſe ſeldom riſe above a Foot high, 
but have Leaves as broad as thoſe be- 
fore-mentioned ; but they do not 
ſpread ſo faſt by their Roots, nor do 


they require ſo much Room. Theſe 


Sorts flower earlier in the Spring, 


than the tall growing Kinds; there 


fore, if ſoꝛne of theſe Roots are plant- 


ed in a warm Joſition, their Flowers 


will appear in March; and thoſe 
which have an Eaſt Expoſure, will 
ſucceed theſe ; fo that ſome of them 
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The twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth Sorts grow wild in marſhy 
Places in ſeveral Parts of England; 
but the twenty-fourth is much leſs 


common than the twenty-third, which 


is found in ſtanding Waters and Ditches 
almoſt every-where. 
this Sort are uſed in Medicine, under 
the Title of Acorus adulterinus, Or 


falſe Acorus. Theſe two Sorts be- 


ing very common, are feldom allow- 


cd a Place in Gardens; but where 


there happens a Bog, or any low 


moiſt Place in a Garden, ſome of | 
| theſe Plants may be planted to make 


E 


The twenty-fifth Sort grows wild 


in moiſt Meadows in France and Ger- 
| many z but is not a Native of this 


Country. This Sort hath narrow 
Leaves, and is a much lets Plant than 


either of the former; and may be 
allowed a Place in ſhady moiſt Bor- 
ders for the ſake of Variety, being 
a very hardy Plant, and requiring 
very little Care to cultivate them. 

I! he twenty-lixth, twenty-ſeventh, 
twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, thar- 
tieth, tlürty-firſt, thirty-ſecond, thirty- 
third, thirty-fourth, thirty- fifth, thir- 


ty-ſixth, thirty- ſeventh, thirty-eighth, 
thirty-ninth and fortieth Sorts, are alſo 


I of humble Growth, ſeldom riſing 
above eighteen Inches high; theſe 


have alto narrow Leaves, and do not 


ſpread ſo much as thoſe Sorts before- 


mentioned; and may be allowed 
Places in ſmaller Gardens, becauſe 


there is a great Variety in their 
Flowers. They ſhould be planted 
in an Eaſt Border, Where the Soil is 
rather moiſt than dry; in which Po- 
ſition they will thrive, and produce 
a great Number of Flowers. The 


Places of their natural Growth are 


mentioned to their different Names; 


irom whence their Seeds or Roots 
ma) be procured, _ 


The Roots of 


I R 

The forty-firſt, forty-ſecond, forty - 
third and forty-fourth Sorts, are Na- 
tives of America, from whence their 
Seeds and Roots have been ſent into 
England : the forty-firit and forty- 
ſecond Sorts were ſent from Mas- 
land, where their Roots are uſed in 
Venereal Caſes. Theſe flower late 
in the Summer, after all the other 


Sorts are paſſed, and ſhould be ad- 
mitted into every curious Garden; 
for they are as hardy, and require 
as little Care to cultivate them, as 


any of the betore-mentioned Kinds. 
All theſe Sorts of Flower-de-luce _ 


may be propagated by parting of 


their Roots; the beſt Seaion for per- 
forming this is at Michaelmas, that 
they may be well rooted before the 
Froſt begins; for if it be delayed till 
Spring, the Plants will require to be 


frequently watered, if the Seaſon ſhould 


prove dry; and they will not flower 


near ſo ſtrong, as thoſe which were 
well rooted before Winter. The 


dwarf and narrow-leav'd kinds may 


be removed and parted every ſecond _ 
or third Year; becauſe as theſe do 
not ſpread ſo faſt as the larger Kinds, 


they may be eaſily kept within Com- 
paſs, without being tranſplanted often. 
But all the larger Sorts ſhould be 
either removed and parted every 
Year, or dug about and reduced ; 


otherwiſe they will ſpread ſo much 


as to injure ſuch Plants as grow near 


them: indeed, in iuch Places where 


they are planted under Trees in large 


Wood-work, where they are allowed 
room enough, they may be permit 


ted to grow many Years unremoved. 
Theſe large growing Sorts will 
thrive very well under 'I'rees in Wil- 


derneſs Quarters (provided the Shade 


be not too great); in Which Places 
they will continue a long time in 
Flower, and make a pretty Va- 
riety. 5 


A 
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All the Sorts of Flower; de- luce 
may be propagated by Seeds; the 
Method for doing of this being ex- 
hibited in the former Volumes of the 
Gardeners Di#ionary, I ha n not re- 
_ peat it here. | 
ISORA, The Screw-tree. 
The Char -atters are; 


I. hath a ſpreading anomalous 


| Flower, conſiſting of one or many 
 Lenwes, aivided into ſeveral Parts, 
and appearing like two Lips: from 
the Bottom of the Flower ariſes the 
Pointal, whoſe Apex afteravard be- 
comes tauiſted Fruit, conſiſting of 


a many Cells, which are intorted like a 


| Screw; in which are contained ſewe- 


ral alnaſt kidney-ſpaped Secas. 
The Species are; | 


brewviori & crofſiori. Plum. Now. Gen. 


The Screw-tree with marſh-mallow 
Leav es, and a ſhorter and thicker | 


Fruit. | 
. en 3 foliis, F 
5 lang iori & anguſtiori. Plum. Now. Gen. 
The Screw-tree with marſh-mallow 
Leaves, anda longer and flenderer 
Fruit. 


ISORA 41 folio e ; 
Hlouſt. 


3. 
frudtu craſſi imo & willoſo. 


The Screw-tree with very large 


marſli-mallow Leaves, and a very 


the Hot - bed again, obſerving to {hace - 


thick hairy Fruit. 
Theſe Plants 


5 PF, % and Weft-Indics, where they 


grow to the Height of ten or twelve 
Peet, 


and become ſhrubby. 
firſt of theſe Sorts I received from 


the Bahama Wands, where it grows 
In great P lenty ; ; as allo in ſeveral 


other Places in the warm Parts of 
America. * The ſecond Sort was 
found by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, 
at Carthagera in the Spaniſh Weſt- 


Iudies, from whence he ſent the Seeds 


to England; from which there have 
been fer eral Plant ratfed, A lie third 


— yen one -4R. to — mt ng . — — 2 E 


are Natives of the 


The 


Glaſſes); 
ſhould be removed into the Stone. 


and pl. unged into the Bark-Led. Vs" 
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Sort was diſcovered by Dr. iſlian, 


Houſtoun in Jamaica, who ſent the 
Seeds and dried Samples of this Kin 


to England. 


All theſe Plants are Propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots, 


filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, being careful to water 
the Earth as often as it appears dry; 
if the Nights prove cold, the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered 
to preſerve a gentle 
Warmth in the Bed; but in the Heat 
of the Day, the Glaſſes ſhould be 


with Mats, 


raiſed to let the Steam of the Bed 


paſs off, as alſo to admit freſh Air. 
When the Plants begin to appear, 
__ they ſhould be gently refreſhed with 
1. IsORA ealthee foliis, — 


Water three or four times a Week, 
and the Weeds mult be carefully pulled 


up out of the Pots; otherwiſe the 7 


will ſoon ſpread over the young Plants, 


and deſtroy them. The Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed muſt alſo be tilted every 


Day when the Weather is warm, 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants, 


prevent their being drawn up tov. 
weak; and when they are gros 


about three Inches high, they hou! 
be carefully tranſplanted, each into ) 
a ſeparate {mall Pot, filled with 

rich Earth, and then plunged 1: 


them until they have taken neu 
Root; after which time the Glaſic: 
of the Hothed ſhould be raiſed every 


Day, in proportion to the Warmt| 


of the Seaſon, to admit freſh Air i 
the Plants; and they 
quently watered in hot Weather, tor 


muſt be fre. 


they are thirſty Plants. During the 
Summer Seaſon theſe Plants may re- 


main in the Hot-bed (provided they 


are not ſo high as to touch tbe 
but at Micbaelmas the) 


ring 
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EU 
ring the Winter they ſhould be kept 
very warm, and they mult be often 
watered; and it their Leaves con- 
tract Filth, they ſhould be waſhed 
with a Sponge; otherwiſe Inſects 
will attack them, which will „. enken 
and deſtroy the Plants. 


thrive in the open Air in this Cli- 
mate, if they are expoſed thereto, 
even in the warmeſt Seaſon ; to that 


they ſliould coultantly remain in the 
obſerving in very hot Wea- 


Stove, 
ther to open the Glaſſes of the Stove, 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants, and 
to give them plenty of Vater; as 

allo to ſhift them into larger Pots, as 
they increaſe in M.: ignitude, With 
this Man: gement the Plants 


and Fruits. 

The Name bra. which. p ather 
Plumier has given to this Genus, is 
the Indian N | 
by the Engliſb Inhabitants in 4me- 
rica, it is called Screw-tree,.. from 

Form of the Fruit, which 15 

wilted like a Screw. 78895 
JUNCUS, Ruſh. -- 

The C}, aratter 5 Are; | 
I hath a Fhnver pee F in. any 
Leaves, which e re placed 5 111, 
and ex; band in for m of a Roe; 1 70 22 


the E cntre of * wich y tſes the Pointal, 


aL Vic! 2 afterward becom 26 a F. urt or 


Huf, 


Jail of round, att 
The Specres are 
. Jud cus acutus, cap) reals 655 2 
C 55 P. Pr ickly 1: rge Seu Ruſh. | 
; Jo; Ncus acutus may 74 An- 
glicus. Park. 


Ruſh. 


1 acutus, panicull ſpar- 


fa. © B. H. Common hard Rulh, 


Yor. 11 


Poſe CBE 


will. 
thrive very well, and in two Years, 
from Seed, will produce their TION ers 


lame for tne Plant ; but 


cloſely togeth 


ately repair . 


ehich 7s generally three-cor- 
nered, opening into tar be Pay th, and 


Engliſp dea prickly : 


ſuffered to remain. 
8 40k . 


J U 


4- Juxcus s lewis, paniculi ſparſe, 
major. C. B. P. Common foft Ruth. 


5. Juncus la vis, panicul non 


more compact P:nicie. 


6. Jus cus acumive reflex, , Major, 


C. B. P. The greater bending Ruſh. 
"Fheſe Plants are too tender to 


Ihe 


Sorte of Ruſhes are not cul- 
tivated, 


but grow 


in low moi! iro: ol, ands 
ſecond Sorts grow on the 


to prevent the Water from wathing 


away the Farth ; Which being very. 


looſe, would be in Danger of re- 
moving every Tide, if it were not 


for the > Roots of tiefe Kuſhes; which 


faſten thenflelves very deep in the 
Ground, and mat themſelves 
the Surface, ſo as 


pu No refore, „len- 


16 
Ee ſ the K CES cf th Ct Jutſh 168 are 


dei; It! 105 „eck, the 


them, 


ants 1mmed! - 
FO aer lar- 


ther Dam: ge. In the Summer time, 


hen oe Ruſhe: are fully grown, 


the Inhabitants 
them 7 
dried, and 


cut them, and tie 
into Bundles which are 


frerward carried into the 


larger Towns and Cities, where they 
are wrought into Baſkets, and ſeve- 
ral other uſeful thi os, 
frequently ſent into England, 
Sorts do not grow fo firong in Eo. 
land as they 040 on the Nase, and 
ſome other Places! in Holland, Where 
I have {een n them upward « of tour F eet 
J : 
The third and fourth Sorts Crow 5 
on moilt frong uncultivated Lands 
in moſt Parts of Eug land, and de- 


which are 
t hele 


ſtroy the Hervage where they are 
The beſt Method 


Soft Ruſh, with * 


wild in ſeveral 

Parts of L land ; and ſome Sorts. 
of them are very croubleſy me Weeds, 

he firſtand 
Sea-ſhores, 
where they are frequently watered 
bythe falt W ater. 
are plante d with great Care on che 
Banks of the Sea in 1{7/azd, in order 


T hele two Sorts. 


near 


to nold the Larth | 
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of deſtroying theſe Ruſhes, is to pare 
them up clean in Tuly; and after 


having let them lie a Fortnight or 


three Weeks to dry, to lay them in 
Heaps, and burn them gently; and 
the Aſhes which thele afford, will be 
good Manure for the Land; but in 
order to prevent their growing again, 
and to make the Paſture good, the 
Land ſhould be drained and well 
4 ploughed, and fown with Kye-graſs, 
which will make a good Sward in 
one Year, if it be rightly managed; 
for the right ordering of which you 
are defired to turn to the Article 
_ Poſture, where there are proper In- 
ſtructions exhibited. 
JUNIPERUS, Juniper. 
Jo this Article mult be added; 
JONIPERUS uinõᷣt montana, fo- 


lis Eels, Fe, r, „ 


Leſſer mountain Juniper, with a 
broader Leaf, and a longer Fruit. 


2. JuxIrERUS major, bacca ca- 


ruled. C. B. P. Greater 11 


with 1 bluc Ber ry. 


: e 
with a reddiſh Berry. 


4. JuxirERus Cretica, lene 4 
ratiſſimo, u Greacorum recen- 


 tiorum. Journ. Cor. Juniper of 
Crete, with a ſweet-ſcented Wood; 
which is the Cedar of the modem 
Greeks. 


1 TuUNIPERUS latifolia ES 


rerafs fraqtu. Journ. Cor. Broad- 


leav'd Faſtern Tree Juniper, with a 


Cher ry-ſhaped Fruit. 


6. JuxirERUs orientalis, rs 
Town. | 


. mngno fruflu nigro. 


Co,. Eaſtern ſuniper, like the com- 
mon Sort, with a large black Fruit. 
The firit Sort here mentioned, 
grows in great Plenty in the Alps, 
and alſo on the Hills in Germany. 
The ſecond Sort grows wild in the 
FParerean Mpuntains, and allo on 


3. JUNIPERUS major, 8 r- 


e ee Juniper, 


1 


foe Hills in the South of Fan. 


The third Sort grows plentifully i 
9pain, from whence the Berries have 
been brought to England, and many 
Plants bake been raiſed. The fourth, 
fifth and ſixth Sorts, were diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, 
from whence he tent their Berries ty 
the Royal Garden at Paris. Ile 
fourth Sort hath a facet-ſcented 


Wood, ſomewhat like that of Ber. 
mudas, and is by the modern Cre. 


called Cedar. 


All theſe Sorts may be propagated } 
by ſowing of their Berries ro ta n | 


the Spring, on Borders of light tr 


Earth, which are expoſed to tie 
Morning Sun, covering them about 
half an Inch thick with light Larth. 


'Theſe Berries will remain in tie 
Ground one whole Year, fo that c du- 


ring that time the Ground ſhoul.'oc 


kept clear from Weeds, and in ver 


dry Weather ths Borders ſhould be 


now-and-then watered. The fol 
lowing Spring the Plants will begin 
to appear, when they muſt be kept 
very clear from Weeds, and in cy 
Weather they ſhould beduly watercd. 


With this Management the Plants : 


will make a conſiderable Advance the 
firſt Seaſon, ſo that they will be tt 
to tranſplant the following Spring; 


when you ſhould prepare ſome pe | 


of freſh Earth ina ſheltered Situation, 
into which the Plants muſt be te. 
moved juſt before they begin to ſhoot, 
and planted about a Foot aſunder 
every way. In doing of this, gre"! 
Care ſhould be taken not to break 
or tear the Roots of the Plants, and 
alſo to plant them as ſoon as poſſible; 


for if they remain but two or thre 


Hours out of the Ground, their 
Roots will dry, and the Plants el 
ſurvive their Removal. This Wort: 


ſhould alſo be done in moilt or cloudy 
Weather, when the Air is ſoft; A 
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= Ground is ready; but if the Planta- 


the Spring, juſt before they begin 


JU 
if it is done when the dry eaſterly 
Winds reign, the Plants ſeldom thrive. 
When they are planted, the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots 


ſhould be covered with Mulch, to 


prevent the Sun and Wind from pe- 


netrating the Earth to their Roots, 


which, if not prevented, will deſtroy 
the Plants. In dry Weather they 


ſhould be now-and-then gently Wa- 


tered, but they ſhould by no means 
have too great Quantity of Moitture ; 


tor that will rot their tender Fibres, 


and deftroy the Plants. 


In theſe Beds the Plants ſhould re- 
main two Years, during which time 


the Ground ſhould be kept conſtantly 
clear from Weeds; and the Spring 
after tranſplanting, the Ground 


O? ; 
being careful not to expoſe the 


'hould be gently dug, to looſen it, 


Roots of the Plants to the Air. And 
at the two Years End, they may be 
removed to the Places where they 


are deſię 


gned to remain, provided the 


tion is not laid out, then the Plants 


- ſhould be removed into a Nurſery, 
for a Year or two longer, placing 


them in Rows three Feet apart, and 
the Plants two Feet aſunder in the 
Rows. This ſhould alſo be done in 


to ſhoot ; and the ſame Care ſhould 


be had to mulch their Roots as be- 
fore, as alſo todo the Work in moift 
and cloudy Weather. When the 
Flants have taken Root either in 

the Nurſery, or in the Plantation 


here they are deſigned to remain, 


| they will require no other Care 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, 


until the Flants are grown fſiton 


| enough to beat down the Weeds, and 
Keep them under. 
Che ſecond, third and fourth Sorts, 


riſe to a great Height, and will grow 


wapꝛetty large Size; wherefore theſe 


1 
ſkould be planted amongſt other Ever- 


grecn-trecs of the ſame Growth, 


uhere they will afford an agreeable 
Variety; for they are naturally diſ- 


poſed to grow in a pyramidal Form, 


ſomewhat like the Cypreſs ; and may 
be planted round Buildings, where 


they will make a fine Appearance. 
They are all of them hardy enough 
to reſiſt the Cold of our Winters, 


and will grow on ſtony cold Lands. 

Ihe other Sorts are of humbler 
Growth, and may be planted amongſt 
lower ever-grcen Shrubs, in Front of 
the larger Trees, where they may be 
placed ſo as to render them very 
beautiful, and greatly to add to the 
Varicty. The firſt Sort ſeldom riſes 
above a Foot high; but the others 

will grow to the Height of five or 

ſix Feet; and have nearly the ſame Ap- 
pen rance with our common Juniper. 


JUSTICTIA. Ws 
This Plant was ſo named by the 


late Dr. Houfour, in Honour to 
James Juſtice, Eſq; a great Lover 
and Ercourager of Gardening and 


Botany. BY 
Tie Charatters are 


It hath an animalons Flower, con- 


ſiting of one Leaf, which is divided 


into tauo Lit: almoſt to the Pultom, 
the under one being for the moſt part 


intire, but the upper Lip is divided 


zuto 1:10 3 the Flawwers are farcceeded 


by inver'»d fpearhaped Fruit, with 


have one Cell, containing many iat 


Seeds. Tn, 
The Species are; 75 
1. JusTICIa annua, hexanguiart 


caule, fc liis circae conjugatir, fare 
miniato. Hot. 7 
with an hexangular Stalk, Inchanters 


Annual Juſticia, 


Night-ſhad Leaves growing oppo- 


ſite, and a carmine Flower. 


2. JusTiIClA fruteſcens, fooribus 


fpicatis majori bus, uno wverſu diſpoſitis. 


Houft. Shrubby Juſticia, with larger 
eme F 


** — 
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_ Warmth 


Flowers growing in Spikes, appear- 
ing on one Side of the Stalk. 


Theſe two Plants were diſcovered 


by the late Dr. Houſtoun, at La Hera 


Cruz, from whence he ſent the Seeds 


and Specimens to England. I re firſt 
Sort grows about two or three Feet 
high, and periſhes {on after the Seeds 
are ripe ; but the ſecond Sort grows to 
the Heiglit of ſix or f-ven Feet, and 
divides into many Branches, which 
become v. 'oody ; at the End of the 
Branches the Flowers are produced 
in Spikes, Which are of a Carmine 
Colour. 


by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring in {mall Pots filled 
With light freſh Earth, and plunged 


into a moderate I lot- bed of Tanners 


Bark, obierving to water the Earth 


gently as it appears dry, and alto to 


cover the Glaſſes of the Hot- bed 


every Night, to preferve a kindly | 
When the 


in the Bed. 
Plants begin to appear, the Weeds 


Mould be carefully pulled out of the 
Pots, and tne Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 


ſhould be raiſed every D. Muhen Lie 


 Weatiner is warm, to admit freſh. 


A wo the Plants; but if the Nights 
are cold, the Glaſſes fhouid be duly 


covered witli Mats ſoon after the 
The 


Sun is gone off from tlie Bed. 
Plants muſt alſo be frequently water- 
ed in warm Weather ; but it thouid 
not be given to them in large Quan- 
_ tities while the Plants are young, 


becauie they are then very tender, 
and ſubject to rot at the Bottom of 


their Stems, with much Moiſture. 


When the Plants are about two 


Inches high, they ſhould be carefully 


taken up, and each tranſplanted into 


_ « leparate fmall Pot filled with light 


freſh Earth, And then plunged into 


to water them gently two or thre 
times a Week, according as tie 


TU 


the Hot-bed again, being careful 


water and ſhade the Plants until thu, 
have taken new Root; after M kich 


time they ſhould have Air ad nutte 


to them every Day, in proportion 
to the Warmth ot the Seaſon, and 
they ſhould be duly watered ever, 


| Day 1 in hot Weather. 


As the Plants advance in thei: 


Growth, they ſhould be ſhifted i 
to larger Pots; for if their Roo! 
are too much confined, 


the Plant 
will not make any mn 755 


greſo; but they ſhould not be c. 
| potted, becauſe that will be of v, Ort: 
Theſe Plants m. ay be propagated 5 


Conſequence than under-potting «; 
them; for when they are planted » 
very large Pots, they will ſtarve gat 


decay, without producing any Flow. 


ers. Theſe Plants are too tender t. 
pH Es the open Air in this Countn; | 


therefore they ſhould always ren 
1n the Hot-hed, being careful 10 f 


them have a due Proportion of. 
in hot Weather: and the an 
Sort thould be brought forw a 
fait as poſſible in the Spring, tin: 
Plants may flower early, Hoes 


they will not produce good Sect, | 
En, land. 


Z 
, 


he ſecond Sort ſhould remain! 


the Hot-bed during the Sum: 


Seaſon (provided there be room dd 


the Glaites, without being fcorciic 


but at 1Michazlmas, they odd & bs 


removed into the Stove, and plun; 
into the Bark-bed ; where they mu 


remain during the Winter dealer, 


obſerving to keep them warm, a 4. 


* 


The following ©: 


ſhall require. 


mer theſe Plants will flower, and 


abide ſeveral Vears; but the) ri 


produce good Seeds in Euroge. 
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ATI, Glaſſwort. 
. he Characters are; 
e hath a Flower conſiſting of many 


Leawes, which are placed in a Circle, 


aud expand in firm of @ Roſe © out of 
the middle of which riſes the Paintal, 


ch after award becomes an almoſt | 


globular memnbranaceous Fruit, con- 
taining one fingle Seed, ab hich 7s 
bb ” like a Periwinkle, and gene- 
all; irfolded. in the Lea: ves * the 
Flaw e. 

Tic Species are; 

Kali majus, cochleato ſemine. 
6: 5 P. S$Snail-lecded Glai{lwort. 

2. Kai: eee, foliis longiori- 


Mts 2 angu/tior hus. Tourn. 


. ALI Jpinofum, foliis ale 5 
hu? s & brevioribus. Tourn: 
Glailwort, with thicker and morter 
Leaves. 


4. Katt 3 lignofum, Heri 
bus membranacers. Bocc. Rar. Plant. 
With 


Hiciliau beneous Glaſſwort, 
membeniat on Flowers. | 

5+ K AL. fruticoſum Hiſpanicum, 
tamariſci folta. Tourn, Shrubby 


- a7: Glaſſwort, with a Tamariſk- \ 
1 
leaf, 

C. KALI Huticoſum ieee, 
Yen? ite fronde. 


Tourn. 
Sper 111/p Uilaftvort, with Broom-tops. 


Kall fruticoſum Hiſpanicum, 
DRE wow #4119 willoſo. Tourn. Shrubby 
8 ants Glaſlwort, with a hairy and i 


2 downy Leaf. 


8. Kai foliis Jangior Hh & 4 an- 
guſt *roribus ſubbirſutis. Tourn, Glail- 
wort with longer and narrower 
POE Ing hairy Leaves. 
. RALL orientale fruticaſum ſþi- 
iam, amp be ate felio. Tourn, Cor. 


nng11:9/tm. 


Prickly . 
Gl Fort, with longer and narrower | 
| 1 ;CUVCS. 


5 FIC! Ely - 


os ibus alhis. Tourn. Cor. 
Faſtern Claſtwort, with white Flow 
Crs. 


Eaſtern Glaiſwort, 


Shrubby | 
ccous Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 


South of France, 
for the ſame Purpole. 
ſeldoni grows large, unleſs it is culti- 
vated, Which greatly improves its 


K A 


Eaſtern ſhrubby prickly Glaſſwort, 
with a Unking; ground-pine Leaf. 

10. Kalorie els ' fruticoſum, flore 
maxim? iu. Tourn. Cor. FE ſtern 
thrubby Glz{wort, with a very large 


Witilh Flower 


11. KaLtor ientale fo uticoſum, 75 | 
leis ſed! minus is, ore purpures. Tourn. 
Cor. Lautern ſhrubby Glaſſwort, 
with Leaves lire the lefler Houſleek, 


and a pi irple Flower. 


FJ 2; R ALL or tentale "44 uticoſum i | 


tifſimum, fir um ffaminiby; prrpurets. 


Tourn. Cor. Ihe talleſt hrubby 
Eattern Glaflwort, with Flowers 4 
having purple Stamina. 
13. KALI 027 entale fruticoſum la- 
Journ. Cor. Woolly 
Laitern ſhrubby Glaſſwort, © 
14. Ka LI orientale fruticoſum, li- 
rin folio. Journ. Cor.  Faſtern. 
e lala, ort, wich a toad. flax 


"Leaf: 


16 K ALI O nA. feat -oſum, . 
magny purpuruo. Torn. Cor. Shrubby | 


| Ealter un Gliliwort, with a large pur- 
| "Pm Flower. 


16. Karr 


oriental:  fruticoſum, 
Shrubby 


Ly. Kain orientale ſpinoſfun ſub- 
birſutum, tenuifing folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Prickly Faſtern hairy Glaſtwort, 

vith a very narrow Leaf. 

18. Kalt ortentale, capillaceo fa- 
lin, flone purpuraſcente. Journ. Cor. 
with a capilla- 
The 


firſt Sort here mentioned 


grows wild in the Mediter Area in 


ſcveral Places, where it is gathered 
for the making Sode, Which is a 


ſort of Pot-1th uſed in the making of 


It is alſo cultivated in the 
in ſalt Marſhes, 
'T his Plant 


Soap. 


Z. 3 


Size, 


K A 
Size, ſo that it often grows from two 
to three Feet high, and aivices into 
many Branches, whereas in tne natu- 
ral Places of its Growth, it is ſeldom 
above a Foot high. 'I he Spariards 


alſo cultivate ſeveral of the Species 
from the Sea: theſe are frequently 


here mentioned, in order to make 
Sode thereof, the beſt of which is 
: brought from Alicaut and Cartha- 
gena. I believe moſt of the Sorts. 
may be uſed indifferently for the 
making Pot-aſh; for in the ſeveral 
Countries, from whence we have the 
Pot aſh, it is made of different Sorts. 
But the beſt Pot-aſh is that which 
comes from the Levant, which is 
called Barillia: the Salt of theſe 
Aſhes is clear and white, and is 
uſed in making of the fineſt Glaſs, 
and the hardeſt Soap. But this is 
made of a different Plant from any 
of this Genus, and is beſore-men- 
tioned under the Article F/c:idcs. 
The Inhabitants of thoſe warmer 


Countries, who cultivate theſe Plants, 
{ow their Seeds early in the Spring, 


on low marſhy Grounds near the 


Sea, or on ſalt Pond, where the 
Plants ſoon come up, and in about 


three Months will be fit to cut for 
_ Uſe; when they mow it down, and 
dry it after the manner of Hay. 


When it is well dried, they dig Holes 


or Pits, ia the nature of Lime-kilns; 
then they ſet Fire to a Bundle of the 
Herb, which they throw into the 


Pit; and after that they throw three or 


four more Bundles into the Pit, which 
they iufter to be well lignted ; then 
they fill the Pit with the dricd Herb, 


_ and ſtop the Jop of it up, leaving it 


to conſume for tome time, and be re- 
; duced to Aſhes. When they open 


the Pit, they find the Salt incorpo- 


rated into a folid Rock, which they 
are obliged to break, and raiſe up as 
Stanes out of a Quarry. 


>” Þ 


There are ſome Sorts of Pot-aſh, 
which an made of many Kinds of 


K A 
Sea-weeds ; but theſe are very httle 


eſteemed; they may be eaſily know, 
by their dark Colour, and fetid Scent, 


as alſo by their Moiſture. 


The third and fourth Sorts of 
Glaſtwort grow at a greater Diſtance 


preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety, as are ſome of the other 
Species, though there are not many 
Kinds which willperfe& their Seed; 


in England. All the Kinds are po- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


ſown the Beginning of March, on a 
Ped of freſh light Earth in an open 
Situation; and when the Plants come 
up, the Weeds ſhould be caretully 
drawn out from amongſt them; and 
where the Plants are too cloſe, they 
ſnould be thinned, ſo as to leave then 
about ſix or eight Inches afunder 


every way: as the Plants advance, 


they ſhould be kept clear from Wees; 


and the laſt time of thinning of th: 


Plants, they ſhould be left a Foot 
aſunder, which will be ſuficar 
room ior any of the Sorts to grow 
to Maturity. Theſe Plants flower n 
July and Auguſt, and if the Autumn 
proves warm, ſome of the Sorts vi. 
produce ripe Seeds about Michael 
mas. „ ; 
As theſe Plants do not bear tran!: 
planting, ſo where they are Cui 
vated for Uſe, the beſt Method wil. 
be to hough the Plants ſoon after 
they come up, as is practiſed i: 
Turneps, Carrots, and ſeveral other 
eſculent Plants, which will deltrcy 
the Weeds, when it is carefully per- 
formed in dry Weather; and ©) 
ſtirring of the Ground between ts 
Plants, it will occaſion their growing 
much larger than where this is re. 
practiſed. But as our Seaſons in Eng 
aud are ſeldom warm enough 0 
bring theſe Plants to Perfection, tic“ 
are not worth the Trouble of cultiv 
ting here. In ſome of the Egli Cov 
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the Fruit of 


very ſparingly. 
In England this Plant is preſerved 
as a Curioſity; for the Fruit ſeldom 
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nies in America, this Commodity may 
pay the Inhabitants very well, if they 
would cultivate it; but then I ſhould 


viſe the ſowing the Barillia only, 


which is the molt valuable Kind. 


KARATAS, The Penguin or 


wild Ananas. | 0 
The Characters are 
lt hath a tubulous bell-ſhaped 


Flower, avhich is divided into three 


Nail in the hinder Part of the Flower; 
which afterward becomes a fleſhy 


elmoſt conical Fruit, which is divided. 


by Membranes into three Celle, awhich 
are full of oblong Seeds. 7 


There is but one Sert of this Plant 
at preſent known; which is ö. 
KKARATAS foliis altiſſimis an- 
ruſtifſimis & aculeats. Plum. Now. 
Cen. The wild Ananas or Penguin. 


Father Plumier has made a great 


Miſtake in the Figure and Deſcrip- 


tion of the Characters of this Plant, 


and the Caraguata ; for he has join- 


ed the Flower of the Caraguata to 

the Karatas, and wice 
%%% 
This Plant is very common in the 


Weſt-Indies, where the Juice of its with Water, until they have taken 


Fruit is often put into Punch, being 


1 of a ſharp acid Flavour. There is 
alſo a Wine made of the juice of 


this Fruit, which is very ſtrong; 
but it will not keep good very long, 
and is only for preſent Uſe. This 


: Wine is very intoxicating, and heats 
the Blood; therefore ſhould be drank 


arrives to any Degree of Perfection 


mm this Country; and if it were to 
uben as throughly here, as in its 
native Country, it would be little va- 

ud on account of its great Auſterity; 

Which will 


often take the Skin off 
from the Mouths and Throats of 
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thoſe People, who eat it incautiouſly, 
This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 


for though there are often Suckers 


ſent forth from old Plants, yet they 
coming between the Leaves, are ſo 
long, {lender, and ill-ſhapen, that if 
they are planted, they ſeldom make 
regular Plants. Theſe Seeds ſhould 
be ſo nn early in the Spring, in ſmall 


Pots filed with rich light Earth, and 
Parts at the Month; from whoſe 
Cali ariſes the Puintal, fixed like a_ 


plunged into a Hot-bed of 'Tanners 


Bars, obſcrving, if the Nights ſhould 


prove cold, to cover the Glafles with 
Mats, to keep the Bed in a due'Tem- | 


per of Heat; as alſo gently to water 
the Harth, as often as it appears dry. 
When the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould he carefully cleared from 


Weeds; and in the Day-time the 


Glaſles of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed, to admit freſh Air to the 

Plants, that they may not draw up 
too weak; they mult alſo be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. When 
the Plants are ſtrong enough to tranſ- 
plant, they ſhould becaretully taken 


up, each planted into a ſeparate Pot, 
filled with light rich Earta, and 


plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
{crving to refreſh them frequently 


new Root; after which time they 
ſhould have Air and Water in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. 


In this Bed the Plants may remain till 


Michaelmas, at which time they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, 


and plunged into the Bark-bed, where 
they ſhould be treated in the ſame 


manner as the Ananas. 1 
Theſe Plants will not produce their 


Fruit in Eng land, until they are three 
or four Vears old; and ſhould be 


ſhifted into larger Pots, as the Plants 


advance in their Growth; for if 
their Roots are too much confined, 


they will make but little Progreſs. 
They ſhould alſo be plaged at a pretty 
great Diſtance from each other; for 

ee thoir 
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their Leaves will be three or four 
Feet long, which turning downward, 
. Occ upy a large Space. i 
RATSTULA Kalengu. Hort. Mal. 
Tom; 11. P. 81. | 
The Roots. of this Plant were 

broug : fiom China by Mr. Duboi/c, 
whica have tuccecded very well in 
_ Teveral Gardens, and have bcen propa- 
gated {3 45.10 furnich other Countries 
with tlie Plant. The Name here 
aſſigned is Malabar, where the Plant 
grows in <icat Plenty, and the Roots 
are much uſed in Medic ine. This 
Plant is alto very common in Pefſia, 
' Where it 15 calle: Janome the In- 
habitints of that Country 
Roots . for diſcaſting of M h 
{ur hypockh: ondria * [ 2140r FG I 

It is propzgated by parting of the 
Roots; the beit time for this Work is 
in Alarcb, juſt before the new Leaves 
dre put out; 
in the Wi! 
forth new Lewes the Beginning of 
Ap. 2. Theſe Roots ſniould be Plant- 
ed in {mill Pots filled with freth light 
Forth, and p! ng ced into the Bar! 
bed in the Stave, where they maſh 
bee worm ; butinthe Day-time, 
when the Sun is hot, there ſhould be 
free Air admitted to the Plants by 
opening ſome of the Glaſſes of the 
Stove. During the time that the 
Roots are deſtitute of Leaves, 


and 


too much Rloiſture would then rot 


them; but when they have put out 
their Leaves, they muſt be frequent- 


"If retreſhed with Water, ei; cially 
in hot Weather. 


for it the Pots are taken out of the 


Tan, and placed on Shelves in the 


dr; Stoye, the Roots will be apt to 
ſhrink in the Winter, Which v. 
caut them to rot; as is alſo the 
Cale of Ginger, to u. hich theſe Noots 
have ſome Analogy in their Con. 
| ſillence and Flavour. | 


ſeveral longitu idinal Veins or 


uſe the. 


new 
for tlie Leaves decay 


mer, and the Reots fend. 


of Variety; 


they 


mult be watcred ſparingly, becauſe £ 


"Theſe Plant; mult 
conttantly remain in the Bark-flove ; 


will 
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The Leaves of this Plant ariſe from 


the Root, having very ſhort Fo:- 
ſtalks, and ſpread near the Surface 
of the Ground: theſe Leaves are 
broad, roundiſh and concave, havi: 7 
Rth-, 
ſomeryhat like thoſe of the broad 
leav'd Plantain. Between these 
Leaves arc produced the Flowers, 
which ariſe hngly from the Root, 
having no viſible Foot-ſtalk; tle 
are compoſed of one Leif, which is 
divided into feveral irregular Parts, 
ſomeshat refeml; ling the Flowers nf 
ſome Sorts: of 8. ty TION 3 are of a2 

whitiſh Colour ipotted with purple, 

and a yellow Bottom. Thee þ lower 
a Mort Duration, ſeldom cy! 

tinuing above twenty-four Hour * 
ſore they decay; but are ſuccec ded h/ 

Flowers from the ſeme Roct 

for a conſiderable time. 


ar C 01 f 


but is not ſuccecded by any Fr. 
Seed in this Country: 
by ſome curious Per! Ons for the Gke 


a Place in every Garden where ten. 
der Exotic Plants are preſerved, cir? 
cially as it needs no great Cale in 


Cultivation, and may be propagates 


in Plenty. .. 
The Root of this Plant is com- 
3 of ſeveral 'Tubers about the 
ze of Hazel- nuts, from which thcr? 
are lever. 1 fleſhy thick Fibres ſuc- 
duced, lire to thoſe of the Ginget- 
root, and every Part of the Plant 15 


warm and aromatic. 


 KEMPFERA. 


This Plant was ſo named by the 
| late Di Houftoun, in Honour to r | 


Icarms * 


Memory of Dr. 1 8 1 a 


Botaniſt. 


The Characters are; 
It hath an anomalous Flier c. 
fifting of one Leaf, and divided NI 


te Brim into Fe e Parts: after the 
Fuer 


— S 


13 Is P! all 5 | 
uſuolly flowers in July and / Au 70 


it 15 preverve Q - 


and as it requires but. 
little Room in the Stove, it defer 
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Flonrer is parted, the Pointal hecomes 
a bord Fruit, awhich is divided into 


four Cells, ch, are full of” jmall 


Seeds. fa __ 

We know but one 8% of this 
plant; vx. 

KEAPFERA fruteſcens, chame- 
4145s follo, floribus ſpreatis ce ulets. 
ant. Shrubby Kemptera, with a 
Germander-leaf, and blue Flowers 
crowing ina. Spike. This Plant 1 


ngured and deſcribed in the Parad:-. 


ſus Batawvus, under the Title of Ve- 
ronice fmilis frulicuſa Curaſſavica, 
Fewer tn foliis, flore galericul<to.. 

It is very common in Jamaica, 


and ſeveral other Iſlands in the Hei- 


Indies, where it grows to the Height 
of three or four Feet, aud becomes 
woody. The Flowers are produced 
in Spikes at the J,xtremity of the 


Branches, which are of a fine blue 


Loon on 05 | 
Ibis Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the 


1 


Spring in Pots filled with light ricn 
Earth, which mult be plunged into 


a Hot-bed of '['anners Bark, where 


it muſt be kept warm, and tre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. In 


about five Wee'zs the Plants will be- 
gn to appear, when they mult be 
carefully cleared from Weeds, and 
duly watered ; but this muſt be done 
very gently, becauſe the Plants are 


very tender while they are young. 


In the middle of the Day, the Glailes 
vi the Hot-Led ſhould be raiſed to 


admit freſh Air to the Plants, to pre- 
vent their draw ing up too weak ; but 
if the Nights ſhould prove cold, the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
covered with Mats, ſoon after the 


Sun is gone off the Bed, to keep it 
in a due Temperature of Warmth. 


When the Plants have obtained ſuffi- 


cient Strength to tranſplant, they 


| ſhould be carefully turned wut of the 
Seed-pots, and perteu, placing each 
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into a ſeparate {mall Pot, filled with 


light rich Earth, and then plungcd 


into the Hot- bed again, oblerving to 


water them pretty well to ſettle the 


Earth 0 their Roots, As alto to cover 4 
the Glaties every Day with Mats, to 


{cruen the Plants from the Sun, until 
they have taken new Root; after 


Which time they ſhould have freſh 
Air admitted to them every Day, 
in proportion to the Warmth of the 
veaon; and they mult be frequently 


watered in hot Weather, for they 
naturally Grow on moilt Places. 
_Inthis Hot-bed the Plants may re- 


main - during the Summer Scuon; 


but at Mi-haehnas, they ſhould be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bariz-bed, where they mult 


be ent Very. warm during the Win- 


ter: Heaton, for they are very 1mpa- 


tent of Cold 7 1e ſhould alto be | 
frequently refreſhed with Water, but. 


mult be giwen to them in fmall Quan- 


tities during the cold Weather ; for - 


they are. very ſubject to rot with two 
much Moiſture at that Scaton. In 


the Spring of the Year the. Plants 


may be lem ved into a freſh Hot-bed 


of Janners Bark, which will greatly 


forward their Grosch; but there 
ſhould be great Care that the 


Rcots. If the Plants thrive well 


the firtt Seaſon, they will lower the 


ſecond Summer; but they ſeldum 


produce good Sceds in this Country. 


however the Plants may be mamtad- 
ed ſeveral Years, with proper Care. 


KET MIA. 


Iso this Article muſt be added; 
1. KETMIA Iudica, folts haſtato, 
fruttu duro. Journ. Iulia Retmia, 


with a ſpear-ſhaped Leat, and 4 hard 


Fruit. 


* , * 5 3 $ ; 
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lin, pam flore. Ja Erypitun 
ketmia, with a Vinc-leaf, and a 
{mall Flover. „ 
m— "3. ERT. 


Bud is 
ot tCœo hot, leſt it feorches their 
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3. KETMIA Americana aculeata, 
Kore ampliſſimo coccineo. Plum. Cat. 
Prickly American Ketmia, with a 
very large ſcarlet Flower. 
. KETMIA Americana, ampli ſ- 
7:0 folio cordiformi, flore vario. Plum. 


Cat. American Ketmia, with a very 
large heart-ſhaped Leaf, and a vari- 
able Flower. 

5. KETMIA tr e #1 uteſcens, 
mori folio, fore purpures. Plum. Cat. 
American ſhrubby Ketmia, with a 


mulberry Leaf, and a purple Flower. 


6. KETMIA Americana, ampliſſi- 
mo folio angulato, fructu hiſpido cly- 
peato. Plum. Cat. American Ketmia, 
with a large angular Leaf, and a 
rough Fruit ſhaped like a Shield. 
7. KETMIA [ugica, tilize Folio. 
Plum. Cat. Baan Ketmia, with 
a lme-tree Leaf, commonly called 
the Mangrove-tree in America. 


8. KiTmia Indica, folio anguſto, 


lang ini 24 crenatso, Hor 4 ph uiceo. 


| Indian Ketmia, with a narrow very 
Icarlet 


jong crenated Leaf, and 
blower. 

9. KETMIA Toba Baum; lit, falio 
#1/jeto & pero, lore parvs- candida, 
:njlar jujmins Hiſpanici explicato, 
: undo Put pier et ute. Preyn. Low 
Judian Retmia, with a rough cut 
Leaf, and a ſmall white Flower, 
which when open, is like the Flower 


of 6panyh Jaſmine, having a Purple 


Bottom, 


+ Tit MIA Indica 3 folio 


2 70, ore parvo purpureo. Low 


Indian Retmia, with a cut Leaf, 9 


a ſmall purple Flower. 

All theſe Sorts of Ketmia are ten- 
der Plants, being Natives of the 
warmeſt Climates ; 
mentioned Sorts will abide two or 


the eight firit- 
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three Veare, provided they are kept 
in a warm Stove in Winter, though 


all of them will produce Flowers and 


good Seeds the firſt Seuſon, (providee 


they are brought forward early in 


the Spring) except the ſeventh Sort, 
which grows to the Height of fifteen 
or ſixteen Feet, and ſeldom flower; 


in its native Country until the ſecond. 
The ninth and tenth 
Sorts are annual Plants, which periſh 
ſoon after they have periectes their 


or third Year. 


Seeds. 
Theſe Plants are propagated by 


Seeds, which ſhould be fown on 2 
 Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up tao 


Inches high, they 


Should be cach 


tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall 


Pot, tilled with light rich Earth, and 


plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob. 
{ſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken new Root: efter 
which time they ſhould have a large 
Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, | 
and muſt be frequently watered. Az 
the Plants advance in their Growth,- 
they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pot, 
and brought forward in Hot-bed 
after the manner directed for Ama- 
ranths; by which Method they may 
be brought to flower in July, and 
| their Seeds will ripen in September. 


The ſeventh Sort grows naturally 
in low ſwampy Places in the V. 


Indies, where their Branches bend 


down to the Earth, and ſend forth 


Roots; ſo that one ſingle Plant will 


in a few Months have many 'Trunks, 


which will ſpread over a large Spot 
of Ground. The Bark of theſe Trees 
is wrought into Ropes, and is of 

great Uſe to the Inhabitants of om ; 


rica. | 
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" ACRYMA JOBLI, Job's Tears. 


The Species are; 
. LacRTYMA JoBl. 
Common Job” s Tears. 


. LacxYMa JoBl latiore Is. 
15 „en. Broad: leav'd Job's Tears. 

| Lackyma Jol Americana ul. 
1 arundins folio 2 facie. : 
Plum. Talleſt American Job's Tears, 


with a Leaf and the Face of Reeds. 


Ihe firſt Sort is often uſed by the 
Inhabitants of Span and Portugal, 


to make Bread, in a Scarcity of Corn. 


Ihe ſecond Sort is a Variety of the 
firlt, from which it differs, in having 


a much broader Leaf. Theſe are 


ſeldom cultivated in Erg/and, unleſs. 


in ſome curious Gardens for the 


Take of Variety. Theſe are both an- 


25 Plants, which muſt be ſown the 


beginning of March, on a warm Bor- 
der of light Earth, at about a Foot 
a ſunder or more, and require no 
other Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; and if the Seaſon proves 

warm, they will perte& their Seeds 


very well in this Cauntry. 


Ihe third Sort grows plentifully 
in ſeveral Parts of Am 

the Poorer Sort of Inhabitants make 
a kind of Flour of the Seeds, with 
which they make Cakes to ſerve 
them inltead of Bread. 
has been brought into Europe, but 
the Seeds have not come to Perfection 


merica, where 


in this Country; for it requires much 


Warmth, and a long Summer to 
ripen it. The Roots of this Kind 
have remained in the open Air thro' 
the Winter, and have made freſh 


Shocts the following Spring ; ſo that 


believe it is a biennial Plant in its 
tive Country. If this Sort is pro- 


the middle of April; 
it will be proper to ſhift them into | 
larger Pots, and place them in a 


produce Seed. 


This Sort 


LA 
pagated i in England, as a Cugiofh 'ty, 


the ſureſt Method to bring it to Per- 


fection is, to ſow the Seeds in ſmall 
Pots, filled with light Earth, and 
plunge them on a moderate Hot-bed 
to bring up the Plants. As ſoon as 
they appcar, they ſhould have a large 


Share of freſh Air admitted to them, 


to prevent their being drawn up too 


weak; and when the Weather is 


warm, they ſhould be inured to bear 


the open Air by degrees, into which 


the Plants muſt be removed about 
at which time 


warm Situation, being carctul to wa- 


ter them frequently in dry Weather. 
By this Management, the Plants 
having their Roots confined in the 


Pots, will not grow ſo large as thoſe 


in the full Ground, and will ſooner _ 
If the Seaſon proves 
fivourable, you may hope to bring 
but whenever it 
fails, the Pots may be removed into 
the Green-houſe in Autumn, Where 
the Plants may be preſerved through 

the Winter; and thereby good Seeds 
may be obtained the following Scaſon. 


it to Perfection: 


LAMIUM, Dead-nettle. 
The Charadters are 
It hath a labiated Flier Ne N. 


ing of one Leaf, whoſe upper Lip is 


Holloau like a Spoon ; but the under 
one ts divided into #219 Segments, i” 


the form of a Heart, and both end 


in Chaps, which are brimmed and 


edged; out of the Floavercup, which 
is fiftulous, and cut into five Segments, 


riſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 
in the hinder Part of the Flower, and 
attended, as it were, by four Embryos, 
which afterwards become fo many 


triangular Soeds, ſhut up in a Huſt, 
which was before the Iwer-cup. 


The Species are; 


. Lavium prrpureum ai 


fot \ſubretunds, # ie . ts Dioſco- 


ri dis. | 
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ridis. C. B. P. Purple ſtinking Arch- 
angel or Dead-nettle. 

2. LAMIiuu purpur eum 1 
folin ſub) otundlo, minus. II. L. Leſſer 
purple ſtinking Dead-nettle. 

3. LAuiuu folio oblougo, flore 
rubro. Park. Theat. Archangel with 
an oblong Leaf, and a red Flower. 

4. Lavium hum, nom fetens, 
olio oblongo. C. B. P. White Arch- 
angel or Dead-nettle. 

Lavium parietariæ facie. 
Mare H. R. Bl-/. 
| with 1 the Face of Pe litory. 


6. La ui ie caulem ambiente, 


minus. C. B. P. Loeſſer Dead-nettle, 
witli the Leaves my wy the 
Stalk. 


7, Lal MIU) rubrum minus, foliis 


FR of unde : N att Syn. Leſſer 


red D —_ W hoſe Lea wes are 
_ deeply cut. 


8. LAMluu 1 . folio 
5 fubrotunds, minus. C. B. P. Leſſer 
ſtin king Dead-nettle, with white 


| Flawes.: and a roandiſh Leaf, 
en, La I : foltts 3 ambi- 
entibus, majus. C. B. Greater 


Dead-nettle, with the 3 encom- 


pating the Stal k. 

10. Lauf ortentale, nunc mo f, 

c 4 nunc feetidum, mag no flore. 
| Tourn, Cor, Faſtern Dead-nettle, 
ſometimes ſweet-ſcented, and ſome- 

times ſtinb ing, with a large Flower. 


II. Lauiuu ortentale, foliis ele- 


guter laciniatis. Tourn. 8 Faſtern 


Jead-nettle, with elegantly Jagged | 


Leaves. 


I; Lauiun 3 incanum, 
Pore albo, cum labio ſuperiori crenato. 
Journ. Cor. Hoary Eaſtern Dead- 
nettle, with a white F 8 whoſe 


upper Lip is notched. 


13. LAMIUN orientale incanum, 


Nor 7 p Pic, aſce te, cum labio ſuperiori 2 


crenato. Journ. Cor. Hoary Eaſtern 
Dead-nettle, with a purpliſh F lower, 
whoſe upper Mp 1 is notched. 


Dead-nettle, 


LA 


14. Lamium ortentale album Ih. 
tifolium altiſſimum. Journ. Cor 


Talleſt Faſtern Dead-nettle, with a 
broad Leaf, and a White Flower. 


The firſt, fecond, ſixth, ſeventh, 
eighth and ninth Sorts, are annual 
Plants, which grow wild on dry Banks 


in ſeveral Parts of England; there, 


ſore are rarely preſerved but in Buta- 
nic Gardens, for the fake of Variety. 


All theſe Sorts flower in March and 
April, and their Seeds are ripe ſoon 
after, which if permitted to ſcatt er, 
the Plants will come up in great 
Plenty, and become troubletome 
Weeds. The firſt Sort is uſed in Me. 
dicine ; but the Markets are ſupplied 


with it, from the Fields. | 
The fourth Sort is alſo very com. 
mon under Hedges, in diwers Part; 
of England; tuis is alſo uſed in Me- 
dicine. The Roots of this Sort pred 


: very far under Ground; and where 
it once 
; eradicate? eſpecially under Hedges cr 


xes, it is very difficult to 


3 


Tree, wacre the Roots of this Uiant 
uv ill interm.x with thoſe of the Fang, 


ſo that they cannot be eaſily taken 
out, without diſturbing the Roo. 
of the Plants. T he third Sort 15 
Variety of the fourth, from which! 
differs in the Coicur of the Flowers, 
which in this are of « bright red Co 
lour. "Theſe two are abiding Plant,, 


_ which propagate themſclves very fall 
by their creeping Roots. 


The fifth, tenth and eleventhSort;, 
are annual Plants, which do not grow 


wild in England, but are equally 
hardy with thoſe before-mentioned.. 
Theſe flower early in the Spring, and 


if their Seeds are permitted to {cit 


the Plants will come up in the Au: 
tumn in great Plenty.“ 


Sort has no great Beauty, and is on 
preſerved for Variety, being ver! 
like our common Dead-nettle, e. 
cept in the Difference of the Leaf. 
But the tenth Sort deferves a Plac 


Tk 


. he fif n a 


Plant in Winter. 
dry Weather, have a muſky . 0m 
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1 ſome abject Part of the Garden, 
for the Beauty of its Leaves in Win- 
ter, which are variegated ſomewhat 
like the cominon Cyclamen, and 


make an Appearance very like That 
Theſe Leaves, 


their being gently rubbed ; but if 
they are bruited, they become itinl:- 
ing and diſagrecable. 1 

hie twelfth, thirteenth and four- 


| tenth Jorth are abiding Plants, Which 


Will trail on the Ground, and ſend 
fourth Roots from the Joints of their 
Stalks, whereby they propagate them- 
ſelves very fall; © nd wiere-ever they 
are permitted to have room in a Gar- 
den, they ſhould be kept within Com- 
paſs ; otherx iſe they will ſpread, and 


become t troubleſome: 


 LAMPSANA, Nipplewort. 
©: The Cs aradters are; 


It hath a ſemifloſcalous Flower, 


conſiſting of many half Tlorets, pon 
aubich the Embryo's fit, and arc in- 


cluded with them in a multifid Cup, 


conſiting of one Leaf, which ator 
word becomes a ftreaked Veſſel, in- 


cludiig many narrow-pointed Seeds. 
The Speczes are; 
1. LAMrSANA. Dod. Pempt. Com- 
mon Nipplewort. | | 
2. LauSaNA folio amfpliſſimo 
cih. Petive 
large curled 12 1 


3 LaMuPSQANA ar 100 tali latin; 


fuliis nigrts macaulis aſperſis. D. She- 


rard. Taller: Laſtern. Nip plewort, 


with Leaves fpotted with black 


Marks. 


The firſt Sort is a very common. 
Weed on dry Banks, and on the W. a) 

_ hides, in moſt Parts of England ; 74 
other two Sorts were brought from 
abroad into the Botanic 1 5 ardens, 
Where they are preſerved for Variety, 


but they are not allowed a Place in 
any other G.zcens. 


Nipplewort with a 


Lheſe are 21; annual Plants, nich | 


flower in 4r:/, and their Seeds ripen 
in June, which if permitted to ſcatter, 


Will ltock the Ground with Plants; 


ſo that where they are admitted, 
there ſhould be but few of the Plants 
ſuffered to ſeed, and thoſe ſhould be 
in ſome rude abject Part of the Gar- 
den, leſt by their ſcattering Seeds, 
they ſhould fill the Garden, and over- 
bear ſuch Plants, as | better deſerve a 


Place. 


But where the common Sort hath 
been- ſuffered to ſhed its Seeds, and 


thereby become a troubleſume Weed, 


it may be deilroyed by Keeping it 
houg! ied down before it comes to 
flowe er, ſo that no Plants be permit- 


ted to ſcatter Seeds 3 for as it 15 an 


annual Plant, ſo, where-ever Care is 
taken to prevent its Sceding, it will 
in two or chrce Years be abſolutely 


e ger 


The firſt 8 Sort was ow uſed . 


in Medicine in England, and is fill 


a e in Uſe in other Countries: | 
but 15 not mentioned by the 
Colle: of Phylicians in their Diſpen- 


ſatory. 


LAND. Its Improvement. 

1. By Inc liſiug. | 
Incloing of Lands, and dv ding 
the ſame into ſeveral Fields, for 
Pallure cr Lillage, is one of the moſt. 
principal ways v1 Improvement; firſt, 


by alcertaining to every Man his 
juſt Property, and thereby prevent- 
ing an Infinity of 'Treipaſtes and In- 
juries, at 1. nds in common are 
ſubjcct unto ; and, fecondly, it being 
of itſelf a very great Improvement: 
for where Lavd is properly incloſed, 
and the Hedge-rovs planted with 5 
Timber-trees, Sc. it pieſerves the 


Land warm, and defend, and ſhelters 
it from the violent cold nipping 
Wind, which in fevere Winters fre- 
quently deſtroy much of the Corn, 
Pulic, or Watte ever grows on the 
open Field, or chan Pain Grounds, 


And 


DR TY 
And where it is laid down for Paſture, 
it yields much more Graſs than the 
open Fields, and the Graſs will be- 


gin to grow much ſooner in the 


Spring. The Hedges and Trees alſo 
| afford Shelter for the Cattle, from 
the cold Winds in Winter, as allo 
Shade for them in the great Hcats of 
Summer. And theſe Hedges afford 
the dilig ent Huſbandiman Plenty of 
Fewel, a azalfo Plough- - bout, Cart-boot, 

Sc. and where they are carefully 
Planted and preterved, furmſh him 
with Timber, and Mutt tor his Swine 
or where the Hedge-rows are plant- 
ed with Fruit-trees, there will be a 
Supply of Fruit for Cyder, Perry, 
Ec. which in moſt Parts of England, 


are of no ſmall Advantage to the 
Fears, in ſeveral Parts of England, 


7 Huſbandman. 


By this Method of Incl loling, las : 


is alſo much more Employment 
for the Poor, which is ae 40 
Remedy againit Beggary ; for 
_ thoſe open Countries, Where 1 
are great Downs, Commons, Heaths 
and Waſtes, there is nothing but Po- 


verty and Idleneſs to be ſeen amongſt 
than they noware. _ 

In incloſing of 1 there ſhould 
be regard had to the Nature of the 
Soil, And what it is intended for, 
een Corn-land ſhould not be di- 


the Generality of their Inhabitants. 


It is very obſervable of late Years, 


How much Advantage the incloſing of 

the Land in Horceſtenſgire, and ſome 
other Counties at a Diſtance from 
Lordou, has been to the Inhabitants; 


10r 3 this Method was intro- 
the Lands for | 


duced amongſt them, 
the moſt part lay in Optmumpins. Wc 
upon wllich the poorer Sort of People 
built themiclves Cottages with I 
Walls, where they contented them- 


{elves with a Cow or two, and jiome 


Swine: and thoſe of them who were 
more induſtrious than the reſt, tra- 
velled to the Neighbourhood of Lon- 
don every Spring, where they were 


employed in the Gardens and Fields 


for the Suminer Seaſon, and in Au- 
tumn they returned to their native 
| Countrics 85 where they. lived! in Win- 


5 


| are large in the 
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ter, upon what Money they had 


ſaved in Summer. But ſince the; 
have converted their Waſtes and 
Commons into Incloſures, there are 
but few of the Inhabitants of thoſe 
Countries, | 
for Work, in compariſon to the 
Numbers that formerly came; © 


"that moſt of the Labourers who 
come to London for Employment, 


are either Melſb, or Inhabitants of 
ſome diſtant Counties, where thi; 


Improvement hath not as yet been 


introduced. 


The Advantages of incloſing Land 


are now ſo generally known, that 


there is no occaſion for me to enume- 
rate them here; fince the Improve- 
ments which have been made of late 


and the Increaſe of Rent, that i: 
every-where made by thoſe who in- 


_ cloſe, are ſufficient Arguments to 
inſorce the Practice, and render it 
general; 
North, where it is moſt neglected; 
becauſe it would greatly ſhelter the 


more eſpecially in the 


Lands, and render them much warmer 


vided into ſmall Parcels; for beſides 


the Loſs of Ground in Hedges, G. 


tlie Corn doth ſeldom thrive fo wel! 


in finall Incloſures, as in more open 


Fields; elpecially where the Trees 
Hedge rows. 1 he 
ki allo ; in P. aſtures i is not fo {wect 


ear Hedges, or under the Drip of 
Tree, as in an open Expoſure; ſo 
that where the Incloſures are made 
tco ſmall, or the Land over-planted 


with Trees. the Herbage will not be 


near ſo good, nor in ſo great Plenty, 


as in larger Fields. Therefore, be- 


fore a Perſon begins to incloſe, he 
ſhould well conſider how * —_ * 


FFF 
* V - at x 2.4 by 5 3 * — 


who come to Long 


ble Profit to their Owners. 
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it to the greateſt Advantage: as for 
inſtance, it is always neceſlary to 
have ſome ſmaller Incloſures near the 
Hubitation, for the Shelter of Cattle, 
and the Covenicncy of ſhifting them 
froin one Field to another, as the 
Seaſon of the Year may require; and 


hereby the Habitation, Barns, Stables 
and Out-houſes, will be better defend- 
ed from ſtrong Winds, which often 
do great Damage to thoſe that are 
expoled to their Fury. Theſe ſmall 


Incloſures may be ol ſeveral Dimen- 
ſions; ſome of them three, four, {1x 


or eight Acres in Extent; but the 
larger Diviſions for Corn ſhould not 


contain leſs than twenty or thirty 
Acres, Or more, 4Ccording to the Size 


of the Farm. 3350 | 
The uſual Method of incloſing 


Land, is with a Ditch and Bank fet 


with Quick. Bat in Marſh Land, 


- where there is Plenty of Water, they 


content themſclves with only a Ditch, 


plant Sallows or Poplars, which be- 


ing quick of Growth, in a few Years 
aftord Shade to the Cattle; and When 
they are lopped, produce a conhdera- 
. In ſome 
Counties, the Diviſion of their Lands 


is by dry Walls, made of flat Stones, 


laid regularly one upon anotlier, and 
liying the top Courſe of Stones in 
Clay, to kcep them together, the 
Weiglit of which ſecures the under 


bones. But in ſome Parts of Sufſex 
I and Hampſhire, tlicy often lay the 

Foundation of their Banks with flat 
Stones, Which is of a conſiderable 
| Breadthat Bottom: upon which they 
V raiſe the Bank of Earth, and plant 
the Hedge on the Top, which in a fevs 


Years makes a ſtrong durable Fence, 
cipectally if they are planted with 
Holly, as ſome of thoſe inSu/zx are. 


In Marſhes and open Paſtures, 


where there are no Hedges, the 


Ditches are geuerally made fix Feet 


quently made about London, lo that 


botioued Bitches, the Cattle cannot 


crop the Quick. 


| ſtance, if the Ditch is made five 
Feet broad, it muſt be three Feet 


Ihe Method of inclefing Lands 


mi uſt be repaire 


Fledige will {ooh decay: Which is 
.of the Hedges about Loud. Beſide, 


make much Progreſs ; whereas thoſe 
_ Planted on the plain Surface, where 
they enjoy the Advantages of Sun 
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wide at the Top, eſpecially thoſe 
which are on the Side of kigh Waysor 
Commons; but the common Ditches 
about Incloſures are ſeldom more 
than three Feet and a half wide at 
Top, and one Foot and a half at 
Bottom, and. two Feet deep; that 
the dds may have a good Slope, and 
not be too upright, as they are fre- 


they are continually, Wallung down 
„ul great Rams. In theſe narrow- 


ſtand to turn themlelves, fo as to 
| But where the 
Ditches are made wider, they ſhould 
be proportionally deeper: as for in- 


deep; and if fix Feet broad, tlirce 
and a halt deep, and fo in propor- 


tion. SO 


: , by 
railing high Banks of Earth, on the 
Side of which the Quick is planted, 
(as it is too much practiſed in many 
Places near Lond) is intolerable ; 
for it is not only uniightly, but very. 
cypenſive : for thcle Banks are con- 
tinually waſkung down, ſ that they 


| every Year at laſt; . 
if not oftener; otherwiſe the Earth 
will be ina few Years waſhcd from 
tice Roots of the Quick, chat for 
vant of proper Nouriſhzzent, the 


the - Cole with the greateſt Number 
it is a very uncertain way of planting 


where all the Moiflure runs off; o 
that, if the Spring ſhould prove dry, 
after it is planted, there is a great 
Hazard whether half the Plants will 
grow; and thoſe that take, ſeldom 


S 


and Moittare, will in four Years 
5 make 


I 
make a better Fence, than one of 
theſe Bank Hedges will in eight Vears, 


and will continue good much longer 


than the other. I berefore I ſhould 
adviſe the Ban s on which the Hedges 
are to be planted „Dot to beraiſed more 
than one Foot above the Surface of 
the Ground, where the Land is dry, 
and in wet Land not more than two 
Feet, which will be enough. 


I fall note mention the moſt pro- 


per Plunts for making of Fences for 


3 
\- 


the different Soils and Situations, fo as 
to anſwer the Expectation of the 


Plonter; and firlt the White Thorn 
18 citec med. the beſt for Fencing, and 

vill crow upon almolt a my Soil, and 
in any Situation; but it ſucceeds belt 
on a hazle Loam. 
three or four Varicties, which differ 


in the Breadth of their Leaves, and 


the Size of their Haus; but that 


Sort with the ſmalleſt Leaves 
and Haws, will make the cloſeſt 


Fence. For it is very certain, that 


the Branches of all Sorts of Trees. : 


are produced at a Diſtance in propor- 
tion to the Size of their: 
fo that Yews, 
T'rees with 
ways make 


mall! Leaves, will al- 
> 2 cloſer H ledge than other 


Trees, Khoſe Leaves are larger. 
Therefore ior the cloſelſt Hedge, the 


ſmalleſt e be cholen ; but 


where the moſt vigorous Shooters 
are required, for the A antoge of 


Lopping, there the 
ſhould be preferred. 
Hedges are 


largeſt Haw 8 


mon to ſee two or three Sorts plant 


ed in the fame Hedge, which may 


Le eaſily diſtingui hed, when they 
have obtained Stren gth, by the Diffe- 


rence of their Growth. Indeed, 


where a Perſon is curious in _raihrg 


of his own Quick, it is Worth v. 5 


to gather che Haws lep At, and | 


are tranſplanted; but as the 80. 


8 % ki 


remain a whole Year in the Gro! 


to genera ly 
vet it will make an excellent Ferce, 
| where proper Care is taken in the 
Planting and After- management c 
it; and the Loppings of this Lets: 
mike much the beſt Buſhes, and cre 


Ot this there are 


Leaves; 
and other ever green 


But as theſe 
uſually planted from a 
Norte „„ Where the Haws are pro- 
miſcuouſly {> wen, 1t 18 very com- 
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ſow them apart, and each Sort ſh! 
be planted in a ſeparate Hedge, w I 


will render the Hedges more equz; 
If theſe Ho. 
are ſown in the Places where the 
are deſigned to remain for a Fence 
they will make a much greater Pro- 


m ther Growth. 


greſs in a few Years, than thoſc u lich 


before the Plants appear, few Pcopl 


care to practiſe this Method. 
Ihe next to the White Thom 1 


thy Black Thorn, which though nc: 
eſteemed as the 4! Nite, 


Ot | longer Duration for Dead. 50 


than any other Sort; and are den 


Proper to mend Gaps in Fence es 3 at 
their BPrancke: being beſet with man 


long Thorns, the Cattle are not 10 


pt to crop them as the White Ih 
and ſon.e other Sorts. Theſe Hecgt 
are allo better if the Stones ir: 


ſown cr: the rot where they are 


remain, ti.. . where the Plants an 
taken from a Nurſery. 

'The Crab will alfo make a ſirors 
durable Fence ; this may be ra. 
by ſov-ing of the Kerne's in 
Place where the Hedge is aclignts; 
but then there ſhould be great C. 
taken of the Plants While thes 
young, to kcep them cle. r fron 
Weeds, as alſo to guard em 
Cattle. Waen theſe Stocks hat 
obtained Stre:: gth, ſome of them m 
be grafted WII I! Apples for L e 
V here the Eenre 15 not expond 1 
public Road: but theſe Crate!“ Uo 
not be nearer than ice 01 
forty Feet, left they ſpoil the Etc 
by their Heads Ove! we a1 
ripping uit. | 
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The Holly is alſo an excellent 
plant for ever-green Hedges, and 
would claim the Preference to either 
of the former, were it not for the 
Slowneſs of its Growth while young, 
and the Difficulty of tranſplanting of 
the Plants, when grown to a mode- 
rate Size. This will grow beſt on 
cold ſtony Lands, where if it once 


takes well, the Hedge may be ren- 
dered ſo cloſe and thick, as to keep 
oat all Sorts of Animals, and will 


grow to a great Height, and is of long 


Duration. Theſe Hedges may be 


raiſed by ſowing of the Berries, in 
the Place where they are deſigned to 


* remain : but as they continue in the 


Ground an intire Year, before the 
Plants appear, few Perſons care 
to wait ſo long; therefore the uſual 
Method is to plant the Hedges with 


Plants of three or four Years Growth; 


but where this is practiſed, they ſnould 
= not be tranſplanted till toward the 
End of March; and the Surface of 
the Ground ſhould be covered with 
Mulch, near their Roots, after they 
are planted, to keep the Earth moiſt; 
and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
the Plants ſhould be watered at leaſt 
once a Week, until they have taken 
Root, otherwiſe they will be in 
Danger of miſcarrying. . 
Ihe Alder will alſo make a good 
Hedge, when planted on a moiſt Soil, 
or on the Side of Rivers, or large 


Ditches ; and will preſerve the Bank 


trom being waſhed away, where there 
are running Streams; for they ſpread 
pretty much at Buttom, and fend 
forth Suckers from their Roots in 


great Plenty. But theſe Hedges 


thould be ſheared at leaſt once 
a Year, in order to make them thick. 


large Gardens; and as they will 
thrive beſt on wet ſwampy Lands, 
" 6 ... 


Plants will grow. 
of raiſing theſe Hedges is, to ſow the 
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where many other Plants will not 
live, they ſhould be ſelected for ſuch 
SIAHOns.:: 7 > | 

Of late Years the Furze has been 
much propagated for Hedges in ſeve- 
ral Parts of England, and indeed will 
make a good Fence on poor ſandy 
or gravelly Soils, where few other 


'The beſt Method 
Seed about the latter End of March, 


or the Beginning of heil, in the 


Place where the Hedge is deſigned; 


for the Plants will not bear to be 5 
tranſplanted, unleſs it be done While 


they are young, and then there is 
great Hazard of their Taking. The 
Ground where the Seeds are to be 
ſown, ſhould be well cleanſed of 
Weeds, and the Surface made light; 
then there ſhould be two or three 


Drills made {according to the Width 


which the Hedge intended) about 
half an Inch deep, into which the 


Seeds ſhould be ſcattered pretty thick; 


and then the Drills ſhould be filled 
up with the Head of a Rake, to 
cover the Seeds. This Work ſhould 
be performed in dry Weather; for if 
much Wet falls ſoon after the Seeds 
are ſown, it is apt to burſt them. 
When the Plants are come up, they 


| ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, 


that they may ſpread, and grow _ 
thick at Bottom; and if theſe Hedges 
are ſecured from Cattle browzing on 
them, and are cut every Spring, juſt. 
before they begin to ſhoot, they will 


make an exceeding cloſe Fence : but 


where they are deſigned to be cut for | 
Fewel, then the beſt way is to let 


them ſpread in Width; and when 


they are two Years old, to cut them 


a _ down in the Spring, juſt before they 
1heſe Alder-hedges are very orna- 


mental, when they are well kept in 


begin to ſhoot; within two or three 
Inches of the Ground, which will 
cauſe them to ſend forth a Number 


of Shoots from each Root, and there- 


by increaſe the Width of the Hedge; 
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and by fo doing the Plauts will not 


run up tall and weak, and be in 
Danger of being weighed down by 
becauſe theſe Plants ſhoot very early 


great Falls of Snow. 'Fhele edges, 


when they are well grown, may be 


cut down every third or fourth Year 


for Fe vel; and if there is a treble Row 


of Furze ſown, at about three Feet 


apart, they may be cut down alter- 
nately, fo that there will be a rence. 
always remaining : but this 15 only 


recommended for ſuch ſandy Lands 


as Jet for a ſmall Rent, and where 
Fewe! is ſcarce. The beit Sort of 
Furze for this Purpole is the greater 
Kind, commonly called the French 
Furze, Which will grow to a great 
Height, and doth not ſpread ſo much 


45 the ordinary ſinall Sort. 


Alder is ſometimes planted for 
Hedges, being very quick of Growth; 
Jo that if Sticks or Truncheons, about 
four or five Feet long, be thruſt into 


a Bank ſlope - wiſe each way, ſo as to 


croſs each other, and thereby form a 


ſort of Chequer-work, it will make 


a Fence for Shelter in one Year. 


But as this 1s a vigorous growing 
Plant, ſo it will never form a cloſe 


| Fence; and the young Shoots, being 
very foft and pithy, are ſoon broken 
by Cattle, erBoys in their Play. Be- 
ſidcs, where they are ſuffered to bear 


Berries, and theſe are ſcattered over 


the neighbouring Land, they will 
come up the following Spring, and 
become very troubleſome. Where 
theſe Hedges are planted, they may 
be cut down every third Year, near 
the Ground; and theſe Stakes (when 
diveſted of their Bark, ſo as to pre- 
vent their Growing) will laſt longer 
in the Ground, to ſupport Vines, 
or any other Plants, which do not 
require tall Stakes, than any other 
Sort of Tree yet known. And 
where the Trees are ſuffered to grow 
to any conſiderable Size, the Wood 
is as hard as Box, and very uſeful for 
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Turners and Inſtrument- makers. The 


beſt Seaſon for planting of the: 
Truncheons is ſoon after Michael, 


in the Spring. Of late Years, there 


have been many Hedges, and othe; 


Plantations, made of the white-ber- 
ried Alder, for the ſake of thei: 
Fruit to make Wine; which i 


rightly made, hath the Flavour cf 


Frontiniac Wine, and is by fore 
Perſons vended for it. 
There are ſome other Plant, 

which have been recommended for 

Fences ;, but thoſe here enumer:ted 


are the only uſeful Sorts for ſuch 
Purpoſes ; therefore I ſhall pal: ove: 
the others, as not worthy of the 
Care of the Husbandman. And a 
to the farther Direction for Planting, 


and preſerving of Hedges, with li. 
ſtructions for plaſſiing or laying them, 


the Reader is deſired to turn to the 
Articles of Fences and Hedges in tie 
former Volumes of the Garderer: 


: Dictionary, where there are particular 


Directions for theſe Works exhibited; 
which I ſhall not repeat here. 
The Draining of Land is alſo ar. 


other great Improvement to it ; for 
tho' Meadows and Paſtures, u hic 
are capable of being overflow, 
produce a greater Quantity of Her. 


bage than dry Land; yet where tix 
Wet lies too long upon the Ground, 
the Graſs will be ſour, and extreme!) 


coarſe. And where there is not Car 


taken in time to drain this Land, i 


will produce little Graſs, and ſoon 
be over-run with Ruſhes and Flags, 0 


as to be of little Value. The Land 
which is moſt liable to this, is cold 


ſtiff Clays, where the Water cannot 


penetrate, but ĩscontained as in a Dil. 
ſo that the Wet which it receives 1 
Winter, continues till the Heat of tt 


Sun exhales the greateſt Part of it. 
The beſt Method for Draining . 


theſe Lands, is to cut ſeveral Drai? 
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acroſs the Land, in thoſe Places where 


the Water is ſubje& to lodge; and 
from theſe croſs Drains, to make a 
convenient Number of other Drains, 
to carry off the Watcr to either 
Punds or Rivers, in the lower Parts 
of the Land. Theſe Drains need 
not be made very large, unleſs the 


15 not to be near any River, to which 
hich Caſe there ſhould be large 
which comes out of the Ditches, 


ſhould be equally ſpread on the Land, 


tg raiſe the Surface. 
ground Drains, at proper Diſtances, 


carry off the Water. 
Drains are the moſt convenient, and 


not incommode the Land ; nor is 
there any Ground loſt, where theſe 


are made. 


Z Theuſual Method of . theſe 
D rains, is to dig Trenches, and fill 
their Bottoms with Stones, Bricks, 
= Ruſhes or Buſhes, which are covered 


SIG 


= over with the Earth, which was dug 


2 Rout of the Trenches: but this is not 
: the belt Method, becauſe the Water 


Y bas not a free Paſſage thro the 


© Drains ; ; ſo that whenever there is a 
Flood, theſe Drains are often ſtopp'd 


4 Aby the Soil which the Water fre- 


5 quem) brings down with it. The 
7 beſt Method I have yet obſerved to 
| theſe Drains, is . to dig 
: rying off the Water, which ſhould 
be three Feet wide at their Tops, 
and ſloped down to about a Foot 
wide at their Bottom: then having 


: prepared a Quantity of good Bruſh- 
1 wood, the — Sticks ſhould be 


5 
5 
5 5 
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Ground be very low, and fo ſituated 
the Water may be conveyed: in 


Nitches dug at proper Diitances, to 
contain the Water; and the Farth | 


which may empty themſelves into 
large Ditches, which are deſigicd to 
Theſe fort of 


is they are hid from the Sight, do 


Trenches to a proper Depth for car- 


to any 


LA 


cut out to Pieces of about fixteen or 


e:zhteen Inches in Length, which 
mould be laid acroſs the lower Part ; 
of the Drain, at about fourteen Inches 
from the Bottom, ſo as to leave about 


a Foot of the lower Part of the Drain 
open, thro' which the Water is to 
pais ; then cover theſe Sticks with 
the ſmaller Bruſh-wood, Furze, 


Broom, or any other Kind of Bruſh, 
laying it lengthwiſe pretty cloſe ; on 
the Top of theſe may be laid Ruſhes, | 
Flags, Sc. and then the Earth laid 

Theſe ſort 

of Drains will continue good for a 
great Number of Years, 
But where the | 
Water can be conveniently carried off, 
the beſt Method is to make under- 


on to cover the Whole. 


never liable to the Inconveniencies of 
the cther Drains; for the Water 
will find an eaſy Paſſage thro? them, 
and where there is plenty of Bruſu- 


wood, they are made at an caſy 
h Expence 3 but in ſuch Places where 
Wood is ſcarce, it would be charge- | 


able to make them : however, in 
this Caſe it would be a great 


Advantage to theſe Lands, to plant a 
ſufficient Number of Cuttings " Ul 


Willow, or the black Poplar, on 


ſome of the moiſt Places, which 


would furniſh Bruſh-wood for theſe 


Purpoſes in four or five Years ; and 


as the Expence of planting theſe 
Cuttings 15 trifling, there cannot 


be a greater Advantage to an Eſtate 


which wants Draining, than to prac- 
tiſe this Method; which is in every 


Perſon's Power, ſince there is little 
5 Expence attending 1t. | 

The beſt Time of the Year. * | 
: making of theſe Drains, | 
Michaelnas, before the heavy Rains 


is about 


of Autumn fall; becauſe at this Sca- 


ſon the Land is uſually dry, ſo that 
the Drains may be dug to a proper 


Depth. For when the Ground is 
wet, it will be very difficult to 


Opening in the Ground. 


; © = When 


and are 


Depth, becauſe the Water | 
will drain in, where-ever there is an 


Flags, &c. 


Method of Burning is practiſed, the 


E A 1. 4 


- When theſe Drains are made, and over-burnt, before the Fire reach: 
the Water carried off the Land, it the Outiide of the Heap. 

will be proper to pare off the Ruſhes, As the Draining of cold we 
which may be laid Lands is a great Improvement , 
in Heaps in proper Places to rot, and them, ſo the Floating or Watering of 
will afford a good Manure for the dry looſe Lands is not a lefs Advantzs; 
Land. The Ground muſt alſo be to them. This may be efect-; 


ploughed, to deſtroy the Roots of eafily, where there are River:, 95 
noxious Weeds; and if it be laid Reſervoirs of Water, which a 
| fallow for one Seaſon, and ploughed ſituated above the Level of te 


two or three times, it will greatly Ground deiigned to be Roated, |, 


mend the Land. The Ruſhes and under-ground Drams, (made af c- 
Flags, which were pared off the the manner of thoſe before directe 


Ground, when rotten, ſhould be for Draining of Land) thro" which 
Pread over the Surface, and the the Water may be conveyed at pro- 
Graſs- eed fown thereon, which will per Seaſons, and let out on the 
greatly forward the Graſs, ſo that it Ground: in order to this, there in 


may ſoon be brought to a good Turf; be good Sluices made at the Head. 
Which Land thus mended, has been of the Drains, ſo that the Wate- 
let for four times the Rent it was ſet may never get out, but at fac 
E dg 8 | 
There are ſome Perſons, who, be not taken care of, the Water, 


times as it is required; for if thi: 


8 * 


after they have pared off the Flags, inſtead of improving the Land, wil 4 


 Ruthes, Sc. from their Land, lay greatly damage it. 
them in ſmall Heaps, and burn them 


But where the Land lies ſo hig. 
in dry Weather, then ſpread the as that there is no Water in tt: 
Aſlies on the Land to improve it; Neighbourhood ly ing above its Lee, 
which is a good Method where a it will be more expenſive, becauſe h 
Perſon is in haſte to have Graſs ſuch Caſe the Water mult be rajledb; 


ga gain; but where the Ground can Machines, from Reſervoirs or Stream 


be fallowed one Year, it will looſen which lie below it. The moſt con. 
the Soil, and more effectually deſtroy mon Engine uſed for this Purpoſe, 


the Roots of all noxious Weeds; and the Per/far Wheel (which being we. 


the Ruſhes, c. when rotted, will deſcribed, and figured in Woolridges 
afford a much larger Quantity of Art of Husbandry, is needleſs tor m 


Manure for the Land, than when it to repeat here). Yet notwithſtanch 
is burnt: beſides, this can only be the Expence of raiſing the Water,“ 


practiſed in the Summer Seaſon, hen has been found greatly advantages 


the Weather is very dry; for if there in many Parts of England, to drow! 
ſhould fall much Rain, the Fires the Lands; for the Profit 1 


will go out, and it will be impracti- many times more than doubled d. 
Sohle te burn it. dt hee -the "Charge 8 
The Times for drowning of Lat 


„ Heaps ſhould not be too great, and are after the Graſs is cloſe fed, tron 
it ſhould burn very ſlowly ; which the Middle or latter End of November, 
will render the Aſhes a much better till the End of April; but it is cone 
Manure, than where the Fire is too to moſt Advantage in the Sp! 
violent, or the Heaps too large; for eſpecially if the Seaſon proves di 


in this Caſe, the Inner-part will be Where the Land is very hot and al 
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auch it lieth convenient to be watered 


at a fte Expence 3 it ſhould be re- 
peated every Week in dry hot Wea— 


ther, which will prove a great Ad- 
vantage to the Land. But whenever 


this i: done, there ſhould no Cattle 
be admitted while it is wet; for 
they will poach, and ipoil the 
Turf.“ 


Another great Improvement of 
Land is by Burning of it, Which for 


bur, heathy, and ruſhy Land, be it 
either hot or cold, wet or dry, 1s a 
very great Improvement; ſo that 


4 ech Lands will in two or three 


ercluſive of the Charges, than the 


5 | will conſume the good Juices of the 


Year: after Burning, yield more, 


Inheritance was worth before. But 


this is not to be practiſed on rich 
fertile Land; for as the Fire deſtroys 


the acid Juice, which occaſions Ste- 
rility in the poor Land, fo it alſo 


richer Land, and thereby 1umpoverith 
it; therefore it hath been with 


Countries. 


great Reaſon diſuſed in deep rich 


a Ihe uſual Method of Burning 


Land, is to pare off the Turf with 
a breaſt Plough, turning of it over 
as it is cut, that it may dry the 
better. And if it prove hot dry 
Weather, when this Work is done, 
then it needs no more Turning; but 


Rain ſhould fall, it muſt be turned. 
© andthe Turfs ſet a little hollow, that 
; they may dry the better; and when 


they are thorough-dry, they may be 


” laid on ſmall Heaps, about half a 


3 Cart-load on a Heap, or leſs ; for 


f the ſmaller the Heaps are, provi ded 


tere is Quantity enough to make a 
good Fire, ſo as to conſume the 
Whole to Aſhes, it is the better : if 


. the Turf be full of fibrous Roots, 
or hath much Moſs or Fern on it, it 


will burn without any additional 


Fewel; but if it hath not, the Heaps 


Load be raiſed on finall Bundles of 


LA 


Heath, Fern, Gorze, Sc. which 
Will ſet the Whole on Fire; but 


there ſhould be no more of theſe 
things applied, than what is neceſſary 


to kindle the Fire, becauſe the ſlower 
the Furf conſumcs, the better will 
be the Aſhes. 


v-nolly conſumed, the Aſhes ſhould 


| be equally ſcattered over the Ground 
in a calm Day, lelt Wind ſhould 
drive it in Heaps. Then the Land 


ſhould be gently ploughed, and the 


Seeds ſown thereon ; for if the 


Ground is plough'd too deep, the 


Aſhes will be buried too low for the 
Roots of the Graſs or Corn to reach 


them, for a conſiderable Time; nor 
ſhould the Aſhes he too near the Sur- 


face, becauſe then the Roots will 
reach them too ſoon, and the Strength 
of the Aſhes will be ſpent to nouriſh. 
only the Blade; ſo that the Corn will 
grow too rank in Winter, and when 
the Roots in the Spring ſtrike down 
lower, they will meet with a poorer 
Soil; wherefore the Stalks and Ears 
will not have ſo much Advantage 
from the Improvement, as the uſeleſs 
is taken 
in this Particular, it is wonderful 
what Succeſs it hath: for by this 
Method, the pooreſt Plains, and ſour 
| heathy Lands, have been rendered as 


Blade. 


But where Care 


fertile, as almolt any good cultivated 
Ground whatever... 
It is alſo a very great Improve- 


ment, where Land is overgrown 


with Broom, Furze, Cc. to ſtub 


them up by their Roots; and when 


they are dry, lay them on Heaps, 


and cover them with the Parings of 
the Earth, and burn them, and 
ſpread the Aſhes over the Ground, 
By this Method vaſt Tracts of Land, 
which as preſent produce little or 

nothing to their Owners, might be 


made good for a ſmall Expence, fo 


as to become good Eſtates to the Pro- 


prietors. 


When the Turf is 


2 3 


Dock. 


885 LaraT RU aguaticum MINUS, 
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The ſeveral other Improvements 
of Land by Dunging, will be cxhi- 
bited under the Article Manure. 
And as to the Improvement of 


Land, by ſowing of Graſſes, &c. 


that 1s mentioned under the ſeveral 
Articles, where the Plants are treated 


of ; as the different Kinds of Clover 


or Trefoil under Triſalium, the St. 


Foyn under Onobrychis, Lucern un- 


der Medica, Rye-graſs under Gramen, 


Spurry under Spergula, to which Arti- 
cles the Reader is deſired to turn. 


LAPATHUM, Dock. 
In the former Volumes there are 
only three Species of this Genus enu- 


merated, (wiz.) The Pontic Rhu- 


| barb, the Baitard M onks Rhubarb, | 
and the Patience: but as there are 
ſereral other Species, ſome of which 


are uſed in Medicine, I ſaall enu- 
oy te them in this Place. | | 
| LAPATHUM folio acutn 8 
To 3. P. Sharp- pointed Dock 


. folio acutn ide. 


C. . * Curl led ſhi rp- Pointed 


Dock. 

3Z- . APATHUM, 15 gu H ente. 
8 Bloodwort or ſharp- 
pointed Dock, with red Veins 0 
Foot-Ralks to the Leaves. 

4. LAPATUUH folio aruto, fore 
aureo. C. B. P. Sharp- pointed 
Dock, with golden Flowers. 

5. LAATHUM gcatum minimum. 


FJ. B. The leaſt ſtrp-Fointed Dock. 


6. LayaTHUM ond re, folio ob- 


$49. & B. Common broad-leaved 


Dock, vulgarly called the Butter 
* 


LarA TAU py e folio. : 
; fa "Meer ſeminis in wolucri is dentatis 


nobis. Mor. Hitt. Common broad- 


leaved Dock, with 1 indented Covers 


to the Seeds. 


8. LayPaTHUM aguaticum, folio 


rabitali, C. B. P. Great Water 


2. B. * Leſter Water Dock. 
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10. LaraTHUM pulchrum Horz. 
1107 '/e ff nuatur. J. B. The Fiddle 
Dock. | | 

11. LayaTHum hortenſe latiſi. 
lium. C 3 The true Monk 
Rhubarb. 

"8; Rn Chalepen/s, felt 


 acuto, ſertinum involucris prof wide 


dentatis. Mor. Hift. Sharp-pointe. 


Aleppo Dock, with the Seech cove ers 
deeply d. | | 
13.  LaraTHUM n an- 


Sin, parictaria folio, capfuld jemi- 
nis * barbaia. Hort. Piſ. An- 
nual Zeyprian Dock, with a pelittory 
Leaf, and long Ecards to thc Saul: 
veſſels. 

14. LaPpaTHUM orzentalc, fab, 


401 His undulats & mucronato, i UE 


Rhabarbas um vvtrum. The true 


Rhubarb. 2 

The ten firſt- mnentioned Sorts grow 
wild in many Parts of England, and 
are ſeldom admitted into Gardens 


but as ſeveral of theſe are uſed in 


Medicine, J have put down the 
Pames by which they are dit. 
guiſh ed amongſt the Botaniſts. Ihe 
firit and third Sorts are directed ©, 


the College of Phyſicians, to be uſed. 


in Medicine 3 - but the People who 


ſupply the Markets, take the Roos. 


of al! the Sorts promiſcuouſly 

they find them. Theſe two Sons 
grow near Hedges, and in ſhady 
Lanes, which are not much fre. 
quented, in moſt Parts of Engloud; 
but the third Sort is leſs common 


than the frſt, from which it differs in 
nothing but the Stalks and the Vein, 


of the Leaves being red. 
The Boots of the eighth! Sort ar 


: alle uſed in Medicine; this 15 FO | 


Plant which Muntingius, a Curiou! 


Botaniſt of Gr gingen in Holland, 


ſuppoſes to be the Herba Britannica 


of the Antients, which was found 5 
be a ſovereign Remedy for the 


Scurvy. Tunis Sort — freque ently 


iu 


little 


Rhi 
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in ſtanding Waters, where it pro- 
auces Leaves two and a half or three 
Feet in Length. When this Sort is 
planted on dry Land, or the Water 
drained off the Ground, where it 
naturally grows, it will not riſe to 
near the Size of thoſe Plants which 
grow in deep Waters. 

The eleventh Sort, whoſe Roots 


are uſed in Medicine, and is the true 


Monks Rhubarb, is not common in 


Hngland; therefore thoſe who uſc 
Roots of Engliſb Growth, are ſup- 
plied with the Patience Dock, or the 


round-leaved Alpine Dock, both 


which Sorts are cultivated in the 


E, Gardens 
The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 

are Forcigners, which have been in- 

troduced by the Curious in Botany 


tor the fake of Variety; but they 
re not uſed in Medicine, and as 
they are Plants of no great Beauty, 
they do not merit a Place unleſs in 
' Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of 
Variety. 
continue two or three Vears, but the 


The twelfth Sort will 


thirteenth Sort is an annual Plant. 
The Seeds of the fourteenth Sort 
received for the true Rhubarb : 


theſe were gathered by a Gentleman 
who was on the Spot, where the 


Roots are taken up, and ſent to 
Petersburgh in Muſcovy, for the 


Supply of Europe; therefore there 


no great Reaſon to doubt of its 
being the true Kind. This Sort is 


extremely hardy; for the Seeds were 


ſown in the full Ground, where the 
Plants came up, and have remained, 
without any other Care but to keep 


them clear from Weeds: ſo that, 


when we can obtain Seeds from theſe 


Flants, it may be ſown for Uſe, ſince 
appears to be equally hardy with 


our common Docks, and there is 
little Reaſon to fear that it may be 
equal in Goodneſs to the foreign 


; Rhubarb, 
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All the Sorts of Dock are pro- 


pagated by Sceds, which ſhould be 


ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are 


ripe; for when the Secd; are bept 


out of tlie Ground until Spring, 


they will remain a whole Year in 
the Ground betore the Plants appear; 


whereas thoſe ſown in Autumn, will 


come up the following Spring. Wherc 


the Seeds of the true Rhubarb (or 
any of the other Sorts, whoſe Roots 
are uſed in Medicine) are ſown to 
propegate the Plants, they ſhould 
have a Sc] rather moiſt than dry, 
and of a pretty good Depth, that 
the Roots may have room to run 
down. The Lecds ſhould be fown. 


thin; and in the Spring, when the 


Plauts come up, they ſhould be 
houghed out, after the manner 
directed for Partnips and Carrots, 
leaving the large growing Kinds (as 
the true Rhubarb, Rhapentic, and 
Alpine roard-leaved Dock) two Feet 
and a half aſunder at leaſt ; becauſe 
theſe produce large ſpreading Leaves, 
and if they have not ſufficient room 

to grow, the Roots will be ſinall. 

When this is done, the Plants will 
require no other Management, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds; and 


in two or three Years time the Roots 


will be fit for Uſe, when they ſhould 


be taken up ſoon after their Leaves 
decay in Autumn. But it will be 
well worth trying, whether thoſe _ 
Plants whoſe Flower-ſtemsare pinched 
off ſoon after they appear in Spring, 
(and are never ſuffered to flower or 
ſeed) do not produce better Roots, 
hich are permitted to 


than thoſe w 
ſeed ; becauſe we find moſt other 


Roots grow ſticky and tough after 


they have ſeeded, and are not near 


ſo good for Uſe as before; and as 


theſe Plants frequently ſend out 


Flower-ſtems the ſecond Year, it 
may be neceſſary to prevent their 


DS." 
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Growth in order to encourage their 6. Larnvaus anguſtifolius, ſemin; 

Roots. maculoſo. C. B. P. Narrow-leayes 

LARIX, The Larch Tree. Chichling Vetch, with a ſpottes 
There is a particular Sort of this Seed. 


Tree, which was brought from Ame- 7. Laruvaus anguſſi imo fol,” 
rica, which is growing in the Gar- Americanus variegatus. C. B. 5. 


den of Mr. Peter Collinſon at Peck- The moſt narrow- leaved  Americgy 
ham in Surry, which differs from Chichling Vetch, with a variegated 
the European Kind, in having darker Flower. 

Shoots. hie Kind I do not find 8. LATHVYRUSs annuus, ore 1 
mentioned by the Botanifts, nor has rules, echri filepug. H. L. B. 
it been long known in Eur fe, tho' nual Chichling Vetch, with a mY 
it grows plentifully in ſome of the Flower, and a Pod ſhaped li! 
Northern Parts of America. This Ochrus. | . 

doth not Rar ai to make ſo large 9. LaTuyrus Bæticut, fore |. 
'Frees as the European Kind; there- tov: Park. Theat. Spaniſh Chich! Ing 
fore ſhould be planted with "Trees Vetch, with a yellow Flower. 
of lower Growth to form Clumps 10. LatuyRus intens latiſel 


and Amphhitheatres, where it will Pot. Monſp. Broad-leaved yells 


make a Variety in Summer, when Chichling Vetch. 
Its green Leaves appear. It may he 11. LaTHYkrus angulifol us, | 


propagated by Seeds, after the fame gud hirſuta., C. B. P. Narroy- 
manner as hath been directed for the 13 4 Chichling V etch, with: 
European Kind, in the former Vo- hairy Pod. 


lumes of the Gardeners Dictionamny; 12. LATrU RVUS Al anni 


- and being a Native of cold Countries, ft. Miqua. articulata hir ſutiore. H. p 
will endure the levereſt Cold of this Par. Broad-leaved annual Chichlirg 


Climate. Vetch, with a very rough 5 8 
LATHYRUS, Chichling Vetch. Pod. 
The Species omitted i in the former 13. Larurzus ang ui 710 fol. 
e e are; ſemine rotunav. H. R. Par. Narrow: 


Larh RUS ſativus, flore Fu- leaved Chichling Vesch, with a 
ee C. B. P. Garden Chich- round Seed. 
_ ing Vetch, with white Flowers and 14. LaTyygus ang uſei imo Fr 5 
Fruit. . ſemi ue angulof 2. H. R. Par. Ni: 
. Larhravs [ativus, Ge par- row-leaved Chichling Veteh, wit! 
pureo. C. B. P. Garden Chichling an angular Seed. : 
Vetch, with a purple Plower. The firſt Sort ha tid | 13. 
3. LarHYRUS fylwftric major. frequently cultivated tor Uſe in leve- 
C. a: ©: Great wild Chica! ing ral Parts of Europe; but in Eg. 
"Ren: land it is rarely to be met with, 
4. LTA YRUS 6 Iveftris major, unleſs it be in Botanic Gardens, 
fare al ro-purpurco. Inſt. R. H. Great where it is preſerved for the mn of 
wild Chichling Vetch, with a dark- Variety. This Plant may be cult. 
purple Flower. vated in the ſame manner as Tare: 
5. Larnxxus latifolius, fore and may be uſed for the ſame Par 
albo. Inft. R. H. Everlaing Pea, poſes ; but the beſt Method is to ſow 
with a white F Flower. chem 1 in Drills about gens ee 
| | Amun 
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fander, and ſo keep the Ground 
houghed with a Plough to deſtroy 
the Weeds between the Rows, in the 
fame manner as is practiſed for Peas; 


by which Method the Plants will 
' thrive exceedingly, and become a 


great Improvement to poor ſandy 


Land. rn | 
The ſecond Sort is a Variety of 


the firſt, from which it only differs 
in the Colour of the Flower, this 
having a fine purple Flower, and is 


by many Perſons ſowed in Gardens 
by way of Ornament. If the Seccs 
of this Sort are ſowed in Autumn, 
the Plants will come up, abide all 


the Winter very well, and will flower 
the following May; but if the Seeds 


are fown in the Spring, the Plants 


will not flower till July or Auguſt: 
therefore, by ſowing at the two dif- 


ferent Seaſons, theſe may be con- 
tinued in Beauty for ſeveral 


Months. VVV 
Ihe third Sort has been by ſome 
Perſons ſown for Feed for Cattle; but 


it doth not anſwer near ſo well for 
this Purpoſe as the firſt Sort, fo 15 
not worth Cultivating. The fourth 


Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from 
which it differs in the Colour of the 
Flower; but is preſerved by the 


Curious in Botany, for the ſake of 
Variety. | 


The fifth Sort is a Variety of the 


common Everlaſting Pea, the Flowers 
of this being white, and preſerved by 
ſeveral Perſons for the Variety; but 


it is not ſo beautiful as the common 


Sort. This may be propagated in 


the fame manner as is directed for 


the common Sort, in the former 


bionary. : „„ Cue 9, 


the V ariety of their Flowers. Theſe 
may all of them be propagated by 
ſowing of their Seeds, either in 


1 

Spring or Autumn; but thoſe which 
are {owed in Autumn, ſhould have 
a light Soil, and a warm Situation, 


where the Plants will abide the Win- 


ter, and come to flower early the 


following Spring, and their Seeds 


will ripen in July. But thoſe which 
are ſown in the Sprin 
an open Expoſure{ | 
planted upon almot.-any Soil; for 
they are not very tender Pla 
their Culture. 


come up, they ſhould be carefully 


kept clear from Weeds; and when 
they are grown two or three Inches 
high, 


there ſhould be ſome Sticks 


put down by them to ſupport them; 


otherwiſe they will tral on the 


Ground, and become unſightly ; ; 


beſides, they will trail on whatever 


Plants grow near them. 


The fixth and the fourteenth Sorts 
I have ſcen cultivated in ſome Kitchen - 
ardens for the Table, and are by 


the People in ſome Parts of Germany 
conſtantly eaten as Peas; but as they 


are not ncar ſo tender or well-taſled 


as Peas, I believe few Perſons in 


Eugland will ever cultivate them for 
that Purpoſe. „„ 
LAVENDU LA, Lavender. 


Ihe Species omitted in the former 


Volumes, are: 


1. LAVENDULA latiſolla Indica 
Subcinerea, ſpica breviore. H. R. 


* 


arr. Par. Broad-leaved Jadian Lavender, 
Ihe nine following Sorts are pre- | 27 
ſerved in ſome curious Gardens, for 


with a ſhort Spike. 
2. LaVENDUTXA V/atifolia Hiſpa- 


nica tomentoſa. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 


leaved woolly Shaniſb Lavender. 


| 3- Las 


, ſhould have 
and may be 


ks in 
_ 'Thele Sorts ſhould 

all of them be ſown where they are 
deſigned to remain; for they ſeldom 
ſucceed when they are traniplanted, 
ſo that where they are ſown for 
Ornament, there ſhould be fix or 

eight yceds ſown in a ſmall Patch, 
in different Parts of the Borders of the 
Flower-garden ; and when the Plants 


in England; 
Doctor Terr nefort in Spain. Ihe 
third Sort is a Variety of the com- 
mon broad-leayed Kind, from which 


_waterci 


L A 
Lavexpula /atifolia, fore 
54 C. B. P. Broad-leaved La- 
vencer, with a white Flower. 

Theſe Sorts are diſtinguiſnhed by 
moſt Writers in Botany; but 1 be- 
Jieve the firſt Sort here mentioned 
to be the ſame with the broad-leaved 
barren Lavender, mentioned in the 


former Volumes of the Garden: 
Dictionary, which is a Degeneracy 
from the common Sort ; for by pl: int 
ing Slips or Cuttings 0! this Sort, 
they will often alter, and become 
narrow-leaved, wken the 1 ants will 
© Plenty 


produce Flowers in 2s gre: 
as the common Sort, the?, while 
they continue to have broad Leaves, 


they do not produce any Flowers. 


1 he ſecond Sort is not common 
this was found by 


it only cuſters in the Colcur of the 


_ Fiower. 


Thefs may an be 
Slips or Curtings, which ſhoviu be 
Planted in the Spring, zuſt before the 
riants begin to thoot , which if kept 
in dry Weather, will {con 
take Root, and moet of them will 


produce Flowers the fame Year; 
They are very hardy in reſpect to 


Cold, provided they have a dry 
Hungry Soil, in which they wi 111 
abide many. Years, 


' wood y. 


LAURUS, The Bay-tree. 
To this Artich mutt be added; 


1. Lavgvs Americana mas, foliis 


5 fubi otundis, flor ibus 
collectis. Houſe. 


in capitulum 


foliis ſubrotundis, Fructu all inunbel- 


Lato. Houſt. Female American Bay, 
with roundiſn Leaves, and white 


Fruit growing in an Umbel. 


with the Plants. 


pr opageted by : 


and become 


American Bay, 
with roundiſſi Leaves, and Flowers 
collected in a Head. 


2. Laukus Americana feeminn, 


IL. E 


Theſe two Sorts were diſcovereg 


by the late Doctor . illinm Huftni, 


at La Vera Cruz ; from whence h. 


ſent the Seeds into Euzr9 , Aich. 


have ſurniſhed ſome curious Garde 
Theſe being N. 

tives of a warm Country, mult hy 
preſerved in Stoves ; otherwiſe they 


will not live through the Winter in 


this Climate, eſpecially while ihe; 
are young; but when they have 
been raiſed to have Strength, they 


. may be kept in a warm Green- 1 


During 


* 


without any - Fire. 


Summer Months, tkey may be hey 
in the open Air, ma warm ſheltered. 
Hituatian; but they ſhouid not re: 


ain too long abroad in Autumn, for 


5 if the Froſt ſhould pinch them, ther 
TR Toon decay. 
theſe Plants 


In warm We: ther, 
muſt be frequent!; 
Gs butin Winter they ſhoul! 
have it more ſparingly, unleſs they 


are kept warm, when TRY will re 
quire a greater Share. 


Plants retain their Leaves in Win- 


ter, they make an agreeable Va. 


riety amongſt other Exotic Plants in 
the Stove. They m 


ay be propegated 


by Layers, when the Plants art 


firong enough to fend forth cooc 
Shoots ; for 
_ duce Seeds in this Country, it wil 


as they do not pro- 


be difficult to obtain them from 


Abroad. The beſt Time td ly 
down the Shoots, is in April, when | 


you ſhould give them a Hot-bed, 


which will greatly forward their 
making of Roots, eſpecially if they 
are duly watered. But they will not 
have Roots enough to ea be. 
ſore the next Spring. 


LEPIDIUM, | Dittander or r Pep 4 


perwart.. 3 
The eta are; 


The Floaber confi i/t's of four Leave, 5 


which are placed in form of a Cr, 
from whoſe Cup ariſes the Piſtillun 
awhich He ravard becomes a fpear 
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LE E 
ſhaped Fruit, which is divided i in the 


Middle by a Partition into two Cells, 


aohich contain many oblong Seeds. 
The Species are; 


Le rIbiuu /atifoliam. C. B. P. 


10 broad-leav'd Dittander, or 


Poor-man's Pepper. 
2. LEPIDpIUuu humile incanum ar- 


wenſe. Iuſt. R. H. Low N Dit- 


tander, or Pepperwort. 


Dittander, or Sciatica Creſs. 

4. LeyiviuM Humile, minus in- 
canum, Alepicum. Inſt. R. H. Low 
vreener Dittander of Apo: 

5. LErIbiuu 


fr aticoſum Hiſpanicum. Inſt. R. H. 


vhrubby Spauyb Dittander. with 


29 narrow Leaves. 

. LEPIDIUM or ientale, noſe 771 
Tourn. Cor 
Dittander, with a curled coed Leaf. 

>. LePIpiuM orzentale, naſturtii 


folio, canle weficario. Tourn, Cor. 


talern Dittander, with a creſs Leat, 
and a ſwelling Stalk. | 
S. LEPIDIUM FEY 
tbylli folto. Tour IM; Cor. Eaſtern 
Thos ander, wich a Clove- Billy -flower 
** — | 


'he firſt and third Sorts” are di. 


| gs by the College of Phyſicians | 
to be uſed in Medicine. 


Ihe firſt 


grows wild in ſome Parts of Eng- 


land, but 1s generally cultivated in 
Gardens for Uſe. 


Root of this Sort were formerly uſed 
in Sauce, to give a warm bitingTaſte 


thereto ; and ſome poor People have 
mixed a few of the Leaves i in their 
Sallets, for the ſame Purpoſe. This 


Sort is caſily propagated, by plant- 


ng any ſmall Pieces of the Root, 
cither in Spring or Autumn, after 


the manner directed for Horſe-ra- 


diſh ; but it ſhould be placed in ſome 
odd Corner of the Garden, and not 


acar other Plants, becauſe che ern 


LEPIDIUM gramineo folio, f Kt 


Inſi. 3 Grats- leaved 


Ground. The 
this Plant are uſed in Medicine. 
capiilaceo folio, 


falt by their creeping Roots : 


are preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 


Variety, but there 1 is little ra in 
Faſtern 


caryo- 


The Herb and 


L E 
will fpread and ſhoot up at a great 
Diſtance, ſo as to over-run the 


Ground where it is planted. 


"The third Sort may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 


the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinned, ſo 


as to leave them eight or ten Fackes 
aſunder, and keep them clear from 


Weeds ; which is all the Culture 


they require. The ſecond Year 'the 
Plants will produce Seeds, and the 
old Roots will remain ſeveral Years, 
provided they are not in too rich 
Leaves and Seeds of 


Ihe ſecond and fourth Sorts ar 
3 Plants, which propagate very 


them. 


The TY Sort was diſcovered by 
This 


Doctor Tournefort in Spain. 
grows ſhrubby, and will abide the 


Cold of our ordinary Winter in the 
open Air, provided it is planted 
on a poor dry Soil. 


It may be 
propagated either by Secds or Cut- 


tings. 


Ihe aches three Sorts were diſ- 


covered by Doctor Tournefort in the 


Levant, from whence he ſent their 


Sceds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 


Theſe are alſo preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens for the fake of Variety, 
and may be caſily propagated by 
Seeds. ey 
LEPIDOCARPODENDRON. 
We have no e 3 tor 
this Gennes: 
The Cie er are $ --- 


It hath a large /caly Flrwer- cup. i 
in awhich are included many Florets, 


fome of qavhich are apetalons, an 
appear like Hairs, and others are 


Hermaphrodite ; from the middle of 
the Flowers ariſes the Or vary, ah 


i, 5 in a Sheath : 


ga ve 


theſe 


the Szcas 


OT a a ATI ah. es diet 


- Dn — — 


falignn lats, 


forum plumis 


zin the ſame manner 
_ 4reqted for Conocarpodendron, and 


Volumes, are ; 


L. E 
laue long Plumes like Feathers ad- 
tering to them. | 
The Speczes are; 3; 

1. IL.Ey1DocanPopDERNDRON Vio 
cauls purpurajcente. 
Brerh. Lepidocarpodendron with a 
broad willow Leaf, and a purpliſh 


Stalk. 


2. LePiDoCarPoDENDRON folits 
anguſtis longes ſalignis, nerds rub;n, 
Teoluceg. purp ur eil. 
Boerbh. Lepidocarpodendron with 
long narrow willow Leaves, having 
a red Vein, and the Plumes of 


the F lowers of a e e 


Colour. 


3. LEPIDOCARPODENDRON foliis 
: ane grammes, fructu can- 
_ &tlato, ſcomme cororato. boerh. Le- 


pidocarpodendron with ver y Narrow 


| or aſs Leaves, a hooded Fruit, and a 


crow ned Seed. 
There are ſay eral FW Sorts. 1 


theſe Trees, which naturally grow 


in the Country near the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence thoſe here 
mentioned were brought into the 


| Eurrpoan Gardens; where they are 
p-cierved by the Curious to add to 


the Variety in the Green-houſe. 
Thete Plants may be propagated 
as hath been 


the Plants may alſo be treated 15 


5 thoſc; ; Wheretore it will be ncedleſs 


to repeat it in this Place. 
| I . U ANT HEMUM, 
Dai fy 

The Species omitted in the former 


, LEUCAN PHEMUM 
foliis chr;fanthemi. bi. 


mary gold Leaves. 


tio. Inſt, R. H. Grafs- leaved Ox- 


eye Daizy. | 
RF: LevcanruruuM: 4 fo 


#20, Here. Maximo. 2. R. H. 


Ox eye | 
when intermixed with other hardy 
flowering Plants, and will abide 2 
- 2. 008 He. 
montanum, The fifth Sort was 7 } by 
R. H. 
Mountain Ox-eye Daizy, with Ccorn- 


LE 
Broadeſt-leaved Ox-eye Daiy y, with 
a large Flower, 


4. LEVUcANTHEAUM Li anicun, 
ai genteo laciniato folio, Viſt. J. 'u 


W ith 4 


Portugal Ot-eye Daizy, 
filyer Jags ced Leaf. 

. LEUCANTHEMUM American 
fruteſcens, foliis Iatis conjugatis i; 
aſperis, flore albo, 158. us guad moſt. 
Hoff. Shrubby American Oey 
Dau, with Fry rough Leave 
grow ing oppoſite, a white Flower, 
and a 0 ily Cup. 


The far Art- mentioned Sorts are 


hardy Plants, which will live in the 


open Air in England: they may be 


propacated by {owing of their dee: 
on à Bed of light freth Earth, in the 
2. Einning of Mar ch ; and when tl 

Plants begin to appear, they ſho, 


be carefully clear'd from V/eeds, aud 


1 


in very dry Weather they ſhould be : 


refreſhed with Water, Which vil 
greatly promote their 3 
When they are about two Inch: 
high, they ſhould be tranſplant 
into Beds, 
Diſtance, obſerving to water them 
until they have taken new Rect, 
after which time they will require 
no other Care, but to keep then 
clear from Weeds, till the Autumn 
following, when they ſhould be 


tranſplanted into the large Borders dt 
the Pleaſure- garden, where they are. 


deſigned to remain: in which Place: 
they w;ll afford an agreeable Variety, 


the late Doctor William Houſtoun ut 


Campechy, from whence he ſent the 
| Seeds into Europe, whereby man) 
2. LEUCAaNnT HEMUM bt | 


Gardens have been ſtored with this 
Plant. 


of a warm Country, will not live it 
this Climate, unleſs it is placed in a 
but in the 
= Mid 


Stove in the Winter: 


at about eight Inche. 


This Sort being a Native 


eee ee 


& re BE ng hs . e n 0 Ne. 35 


0 
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Middle of Summer, it will abide the 
open Air in a warm Situation, and 


will thrive better at that Seaſon 
Abroad, than if it were kept in 
the Stove z becauſe the Leaves of 
thi: Plant are very ſubject to con- 
tract Filth, and Inſects lodge upon 
them, whereby the Plants are ren- 
dered unſightly, and ſeldom thrive. 


This Sort may be propagated by 
Cuttings during the Summer Months, 
which ſhould be planted in Pots filled 
with freſh Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them until they 
have taken Root, and give them 
plenty of Water : and when the 
Cuttings are rooted, they ſhould be 
placed in the open Air in a warm 
Situation, where they may remain 
until the latter End of September, 
when they ſhould be removed into 
the Stove ; obſerving to let them have 
2 large Share of freſh Air in the 
Day-time, while the Weather con- 
tinugs moderate; but as the Cold 
increaſes, ſo they ſhould be ſecured 
therefrom. Theſe Plants, requiring 
but a moderate Warmth in Winter, 
| ſhould be placed with the more 
hardy Stove-plants, and will need 
to be often refreſhed with Water. 
With this Management, the Plants 
will grow eight or ten Feet high, 
and add to the Variety in the 


cow: | 
_ LICHEFN, Liverwort. 1 5 
There being two Sorts of this 


Plant, which are uſed in Medicine, 
and one of thoſe being accounted a 
ſovereign Remedy for the Bite of 
Mad-dogs, I thought it would not 
be improper to mention them here, 


tho" they are Plants which cannot 
be propagated by any Method, ex- 
cept by paring up the Turf of Graſs 
Whereon they grow, and laying it 
down in ſome moiſt ſhady Place, 
Where, if the Turf takes Root and 


L I 


thrives, theſe Plants will ſpread and 


do well. The two Sorts are; 
1. LICHEN petræus latifolius, five 


Heęatica fontana. C. B. P. Com- 


mon broad-leav'd Liverwort. 


2. LICHEN, Yerreſtris cinereus. 


Aſh-coloured ground 


Raii Syn. 
Liverwort. 


Ihe firſt Sort grows on the Sides 
of Wells, and in moiſt ſhady Places, 
not only on the Ground, but on 


Stones, Bricks or Wood. Of this 
there are ſeveral Varieties, which 


are diſtinguiſhed by the Curious in 
Botany; but as they are Plants of 
no Uſe, | 
them here. 


I ſhall not enumerate 


The ſecond: Sort 


Parts of England, eſpecially on De- 


clivities, and on the Sides of Pits. 
This ſpreads on the Surface of the 


Ground, and when in Perfection, is 


of an Aſh-colour ; but as it grows 
old, it alters, and becomes of a Dark 
colour. This is often carried into 


Gardens with the Turf which is laid 
for Walks and Slopes; and where the 
Soil is moiſt and cool, it will ſpread, 


and be difficult to deſtroy; ſo that it 
renders the Graſs unſightly: but this 
is the only Method yet known to 

have it grow in Gardens, where it is 


delired. J on 
This is eſteemed a ſovereign Re- 


medy for the Bite of Mad-doge, and 
hath been for many Years uſed with 
great Succeſs. It was communicated 
to the Royal Society, by Mr. George 


Dampier, whole Uncle had long uted _ 

this Plant, to cure the Bite of Mad- _ 

dogs, on Men and Animals, with in 

fallible Succe6. The Method of 

it he has delivered as fol- 
loweth : Take of the Herb, and dry 

it either in an Oven, by the Fire, 
or in the Sun; then powder it, and 


taking 


(which is uſed. 
to cure the Bite of Mad-dogs) grows 
on Commons, and open Heaths, 
where the Graſs is ſhort, in moſt 


* 


LI 

paſs it thro' a fine Sieve ; mix this 
with an equal Quantity of fine 
powdered Pepper ; the common Doſe 
of this Mixture is four Scruples, 
which may be taken in warm Milk, 
Beer, Ale, or Broth. 
viſeth the Part bitten to be well 

| waſhed, as alſo the Cloaths of the 
Perſon who is bit, leſt any of the 
Bnivel or Drivel. of the Mad-dog, 
ſhould remain. 


blooded, before the Medicine is taken; 
and to uſe the Remedy as ſoon after 
the Bite is poſſible, as alſo to repeat 
the Doſe two or three ſeveral Morn- 
: ings faſting. . 

"LIGUSTRUM, Privet. . 
- The d pecies omitted 1 In the former 
V 1 are:; 


1. LicusrRun Capenſe „ 
biens, folio crafſo fubrotunds. 2" OP 


Elth. Ever-greenPrivet of the Cape 


of Good Hope, with a thick roundiſh 


Leaf. 
2. Licvsrzvu Ebnit, Al- 
henna wel Alcanma Arabum. Je. 
Egyptian Privet, called Alhenna or 
Alcanna by the Arabions. 
3. LiousTRoIDEs, 


_ tefticalato. Plum. Prickly American 


Privet, with teſticulated Fruit. 


The firſt Sort is a Native of the 


Cape of Good Hope, from whence it 


v. as brought into the Gardens in 


2 ind, where it hath been propa- 


cated and communicated to ſeveral 
| Parts of Europe. 
pretty hardy, 
in a common Greenchouſe, 
Oranges, 0 Ec. 


will make ar, 


"Wit th 


the tender Shoots, Which will take 
Root in one Year, and may then be 
tranſplanted into ſmall Pots filled 
with treſh light Earth, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have 


1 


He alſo ad: | 


. If the Perſon bitten 
be full-grown, he adviſed that he be 


quod hs: 


ſtrum Americanum aculeatum, Fructu 


This Plant, being 
may be preiery 8 


hows it 
| agreeable Variety. It 
may be propagated by laying down 


LI 


taken new Root; er which time, 


they may be treated in the ſame man. 
ner as Myrtles, or any other hardy 
Exotic Plant, which requires to be 
houſed in Winter. = 


The ſecond Sort grows plentiful 


in Egypt, and ſome other Places in 
the Eaſt, from whence the Seed; 
have been ſent to Europe, and many 
of the Plants have been raiſed, which 


proved ſo tender, that few of them 


have been preſerved. 'T'he Leaves of 
this T'ree dried and powdered, are: 
great Merchandiſe throughout the 


Turkiſo Empire, and the neighbour 


ing Countries, where it is ufed to 


dye the Hair and Nails of the Inha- 


| AS of a yellow Colour. 


"This Sort may be propagated by 


Seeds, which ſhould be ſown earl ” 
in the Spring on a Hot-bed; a 


when the Plants are come up, they 


ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate _ 
| ſmall Pots filled with freſh rich 5 


Earth, and plunged into a Hot bid 
of Tanners Bark, where they mutt 


be treated after the ſame manner az 
the young Coffee Trees, and muſt be 


conſtantly preſerved in the Stove ; 
for they are too tender to thrive in 


the open Air in this Climate, ever in 


the warmeſt Seaſon of the Year, 

The third Sort was diſcovered by 
Father Plumier 
Seeds of this Plant were ſent into 


England by the late Dr. Willian 
Houſtoun, who gathered them at 
Compechy, This Sort is tender, and 


requires to be preſerved in Stoves, 


| dur ing the Winter Seaſon ; otherwiſe | 


it will not live in this Country. 
This Sort will grow to the "Height 


4 ten or twelve Feet in this Coun- 
try; and being more hardy than 


the former, will thrive in the open 
Air during the Summer-months, pro- 
vided 1t 1s placed in a warm Situs 


tion; and in Winter it may be 
| placed 1 in a Stove with Plants, u. hich 
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near the Sea. 
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| require only a moderate Warmth to 


preſerve them. This Plant mult be 
frequently watered ; for it grows 
naturally on moiſt (wampy Souls, 
Theſe may be both 
propagated by Iaying down their 


Branches in the Spring, which if 


duly watered, will be rooted by the 


next Spring, when they may be 


taken off, and tranſplanted into Pots 


\ flled with light freſh Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot- 
> hed of Tanners Bark, which will 
iy greatly promote. their taking new 
Root ; but they mult be watered and 


maded, until they are rooted ; then 


they may be treated in the ſame 


manner as the old Plants. 


LILIO-ASPHODELUS, Lily- 


A phodel. EE | | 


Io this Article muſt he added; 
1. LiL10-ASPHODELUS America- 


mus ſemper-virens maximus polyanthes 


albus. Hort. Elth. Greateit ever- 


green American Aſphodel-lily, with 


many white Flowers. 


2. LIILTo-AsrHODELus Iateus mi- 


vr. Iuſt. R. H. The lefler yellow 
Aſphodel lily. 
3. LILIO-AsruoDbELus 


phani - 


ceus ming. Iuſt. R. H. The leſier 


red Aſphodel-lily. | 

4. Lilio-ASPHODELUS America- 
ms, flore ambellato allo, coſta pur- 
pure netato. Plum. Cat. American 


Aſphodel-lily, with white Flowers 


growing in an Umbel, and à Stalk 
marked with Purple. 55 
: 5. Lilio-AsPHoDELUs America- 
© mus, folus ſcillæ, flore umbellato 

 maximo purpureo. Plum. Cat. Ame- 
| 7:can Aſphodel-lily, with Leaves like 
dhe Squill, and large purple Flowers 
drowing in an Umbel. 


6. Litio-AspuopeLus Ameri- 
canus bifolius, flore feugulari pur- 
pures, Plum. Cat. American Lily- 


aphodel, with two Leaves, and a 
\ngle purple lower. 


L I 
The firſt, fourth, fifth and fixth 


Sorts, being Natives of the warm Parts 


of America, muſt be preſerved in 


Stoves, otherwiſe they will not live 
thro' the Winter in this Country. 


Theſe may be propagated very eaſily, 


for their Roots creep under Ground, 
and {end forth many new Plants at a 


Diſtance from the old Root, which 
ſhould be taken off in the Spring, 
and each Plant put into a pretty 
large ſeparate Pot, filled with rich 


light Earth, and then plunged into a 


moderate IIot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
to forward their taking new Root : 
they muſt alſo be frequently re- 
freſhed with Water, but it muſt not 
be given in large Quantities, eſpe 


cially until they have taken good 


Root, leit it ſhould rot the render 
TR. Go 

_ "Theſe Plants thrive and produce 
their Flowers plentifully in England, 
hen they are conſtantly kept plunged _ 
in the Bark-ſtove; for the Fibres of 
the Roots will frequently creep thro! 
the tToles at the bottom of the Pats, 
and ſtrike into the Bark, which is of 
great Service to the Plants. During 


the Winter Seaſon, when they are 


not very irce in Growth, they thould 


not have too much Water ; but in 
Summer they will require to have 


plenty of Water in hot Weather. 
When the Pots are filled with the 
| Roots, they ſhould be taken out and 


divided to propagate them; the belt 


Time for this is, when the Leaves 
are in the leaſt vigorous State, 
which 15 generally in March. When 
theſe Roots are parted, it ſnould be 
done with Care, ſo as not to break. 
or bruiſe the larger Roots: for thoſe 
bruiſed are very ſubject to rot. 
Theſe Plants ſhould not be ſhifted 
out of the Pots too often, for that 
will prevent their Flowering ; for 
where the Roots are confined, (pro- 

vided it be not too much) they will 


always 


31 
always flower moſt freely ; ſo that 
they need not be tranſplanted . 


than once every Year. 
In Summer, when the Weather is 


hot, theſe Plants ſhould have a large 


Share of free Air, by opening of the 


Glaſſes of the Stove 3 but they 


ſhould never be placed abroad in the 


open Air, for they are too tender 


to thrive abroad in this Climate in 
the warmeſt Seaſons. 
uſually flower in June, July and 
Auguſt, tho ſometimes they will. 
flower both earlier and later in the 


Theſe Plants 


Year : and when they are in Flower, 
they afford an agreeable Scent, and 


make a fine Appearance. 
The ſecond and third: Sorts are 


very hardy Plants, which will thrive 


in almoſt any Soil or Situation, and 
greatly increaſe by their Roots. 

Theſe are to be mauaged in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed, in the 
former Volumes of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, for the two larger Sorts ; 
| Wherefore I {hall not repeat it here. 


ILILIO HYACINT 11 US, Lily- 
Hyacinth. 
The CJaracters are; 


It hath a lily Flower, which is 
compoſed of fix Leaves, and ſhaped 
lite the Flower of Hyacinth ; whoſe 
Piointal afterward becomes a globu- 
lar pointed Fruit, for the moſt part 
 three-cornered, and divided into three 
Celli, in awhich are contained many 


Seeds, auhich are almoſt round. To 


theſe Notes muſt be added, the Roots, 
which are ſcaly, and fraped like thoſe - 


of the Lily. 
To he ett are; 5 8 
. Litio-Hyacixravs wal: 2 
Dy 3 cæruleo. Iuſt. 


blue Flower. 


2. Hilio⸗ HraAcixrnus agli, 
Lore niveo. Inſt. R. H. Common 


Lily-Hyacinth, with a ſnow-White 
Flower. 


by Trees. 


K. H. 
Common Lily- -Hyacinth, with 


LI 


. Litto-HyacixTHUs wulpa: „ 


PL rubello. Inft. R. H. Commu 


Lily-Hyacinth, with a red Flower. 


Theſe Plants are propagated by | 
Off-ſets from their Roots, in the 
ſame manner as Lilies and Crown 


Imperials ; the beſt time to take yp 
their Roots is in Fuly, ſoon after 


the Leaves are decayed. Theſe 


Roots may be cried in a ſhady Place 
and kept out of the Ground al 


 Michaelmas ; when they ſhould be 


planted in the Borders of the Flower 
garden, amongſt other hardy bil. 
bous and tuberoſe-rooted Flower: 
where they will make a pretty Di 


verſity the following Spring, wh 
they are in Flower. : 


They will thrive in almoſt any 
Soil, which is not over-moiſt, or 900 


: firong Clay, and in almoſt any Situa- 
tion which is open, and not ſhaded 
The Roots ſhould þ- 
planted four or five Inches deep, and 
where they are planted in a Bed by FÞ 
themſelves, ſhould be placed about 
Foot Diſtance from each other : but 


as they are very hardy, and do no 
require any Covering, they are 
very proper for adorning the large 
Borders of the Flower-garden. 

| The Roots may remain in tlie 
Ground undiſturbed two or three 
Years, which is a better Method to 


obtain a large Increaſe of their Root. 


than if they are removed every 


Year. When the Roots are taken 


up and dried, the Off: ſets ſhould be 
intirely ſeparated from the old Roots; 


and thoſe which are ſmall, mult be 

ſoon planted again in a Nurſery- bel 
at about five or ſix Inches Diſtance, 
where they may remain for a Yer 


or two, until they have acquired 
Strength to flower; when they mi 
be tranſplanted into the Borders oi 
the Flower-garden. The OfR-ſets 


being ſmall, muſt never remain long 


out of the Ground, becauſe they are 
__ ub ect 
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ſpherical Flowers. 
3. LI Llo-Nakcissus Indicys pu- 


A: Vor. HI. F 8 


L 1. 
ſubje to ſhrivel; and then, if 
they are planted, and there ſhould 


happen much Rain ſoon after, they 


will periſh. Theſe Plants flower 


the latter End of April, or the Be- 


ginning of May, when they make a 
pretty Appearance, their Flowers 


being in Shape like the Starry Hya- 


CO. Ee OR 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 


gated by Seeds, which {ſhould be 


own in Pots or Caſes filled with 
ticil light Earth, ſoon after they 


are ripe; and muſt be treated in 
the ſame manner as hath Li Ai- 


rected for the Lilies and Mai yn! 
in the former Volumes of the Gar- 


* deners Dictionary. The Plants raiſed 


from Seeds will not flower, until 
they are four or five Years old, 
which diſcourages moſt People at- 
tempting to propagate them by that 
Method ; though if it was more 


practiſed, there might be a greater 


Variety of theſe Flowers, than are 
at preſent to be found, ſince it was 
by this Method that the great Va- 
riety of curious Flowers now in be- 


ing were obtained. 


. LILIO-NARCISSUS, Lily-Daf- 
To this Article muſt be added; 


1. Li110-Nakcts8uUs Jacobæus 


latifolius Indicus, rubro flore. Mor. 


Hijt. Broad-leaved Indian Lily- 
Daffodil, with a red Flower. 
2. LILIo-NaRelssus Indicus maxi- 
mus ſphæricus, floribus plurimis rubris 


liliaceis. Mor. Hiſt. Greateſt Indian 


Lily-Daffodil, with many lily-ſhaped 


 milus polyanthos. Mor. Hiſt. Dwarf 
 fudian Lily-Daffodil, with many 


Flowers. 5 

J. Lit10-Narctssus Zeylanicus 
lati fol. 45, flore ui ve externe linea 
Turpur d firiato. Mor. Broad-leaved 
L -Daftodilof Celan, with a ſnow- 


LI 


white Flower, ſtriped with purple 


Lines on the Out-fide. 

5. Litio-Narcissus Indicus pu- 
milus monanthes albas. Mor. Hiſt. 
Dwarf Indian Lily-Daffodil, with 
one white Flower. | 
6. Lit10-Narcissvs Iateus ver- 
nus. Inſt. R. H. Yellow ſpring Lily- 


_ Daffodil. ; 9 Wo 
7. Litio-Nakrectssus l[uteus au- 
tumnalis major. Inſt. R. H. Greater 
yellow autumnal Lily-Daffodil, com- 


monly called Autumnal Narciſſus. 
8. LiLio-Nakcissus luteus mul- 


tiflex autumnalis. Inſt. R. H. Au- : 
tumnal yellow Lily-Daffodil, with 


double Flowers. 


9. LILIo-NAkelssus Beticus lu- 
teus minor odoratifſimus. Inſt. R. H. 
Leſſer yellow Lily Daffodil of Bætica, 
with very ſweet Flowers. 
I' ue firſt, ſecond, third and fourth — 
_ Sorts, are very tender Plants, and re- 


quire to be placed in a warm Stove, 


otherwiſe they will not abide the 
Winter in this Climate; theſe are 

propagated by Off-ſets from their 
Roots, becauſe they rarely produce 


good Seeds in Europe. The beſt time 


to tranſplant the Roots, and to take 
the Off-ſets from them, is in the 
Spring, before they put out new 


Leaves. 'Theſe Roots ſhould be 


planted in Pots filled with freſh light 
ſandy Earth, and then plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to refreſh them gently in 
warm Weather ; but they ſhould not 
have too much Moiſture, for that 
will rot the Roots, eſpecially when 


they are newly tranſplanted, or at a 


Seaſon when they are not in Action. 
The beſt Method to increaſe the 
Roots, and to have them liuner 


ſtrong and conſtantly, is to keep the 


Pots continually plunged in the Bark- 
bed in the Stove; for When they are 


r: don Benches in the Stove, the 


ctiem, Fibres of the Roots, Which 
| | | ns 


R 


Bark. 


L 1 
are at the Bottom and Sides of the Pots, 
are never well nouriſhed ; wherefore 
do not flower ſo conſtantly or ſtrong- 
ly as thoſe which are plunged in the 
In hot Weather theſe Plants 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh 
Air, by opening of the Glaſſes of 
the Stove; but in cold Weather they 


muſt be kept warm, otherwiſe the 


Roots will decay. Theſe Plants do 
not flower regularly at any Seaſon of 


the Year; for ſometimes they will 
flower in the Spring, and at other 


times late in the Summer, or in Au- 


tumn; ſo that the time of tranſplant- 
ing of their Roots ſhould be varied 
according to the time of their Flow- 


cring ; for thoſe which flower in the 
Spring, commonly drop their Leaves 


about Auguſt, when it is a proper 
time to tranſplant them; whereas 
thoſe which flower in Autumn, will 
not drop their Leaves until the mid- 


Me of Winter. Therefore theſe muſt 
not be removed until the middle 
or latter End of March; ſo that 
whenever their Leaves are decayed, 
and the Roots appear to be inactive, 
they may ſafely be tranſplanted, pro- 
vided it be not in the middle of Win- 


ter. Theſe Plants produce very beau- 
tiful Fiowers, and are worthy of a 


Place in every good Stove, there be- 
ing very few Exotic Plants, which 
make ſo ine an Appearance as theſe, 
when they are in Flower. 
I b he fifth Sort is much more hardy 
than any of the former, but will not 
abide the Cold of our Winters in Eng- 
land, if planted in the open Air: ſo 
that this Sort ſhould be treated in 


the ſame manner as hath been di- 


| rected for the Guernſey and Bella- 


long Lilies, in the former Volumes 


of the Gardeners Diddionary. This 
Dort is alſo propagated by Off-ſets 
from the Roots, but it increaſes ſlow- 
Jy in this unt 7/ 


The fixth, ſeventh, eight and nintk 


El. 
Sorte, will thrive in the open Air in 
this Country ; but the ſeventh Sort 


is the only common Kind in EV. 


land: the others are preſerved by 
ſome few People, who are curious in 
collecting uncommon Flowers. Theſe 
are all propagated by Off-ſets, for 


they ſeldom produce Seed in £,. 


land. The beſt time to tranſplan: 
the autumnal Kinds is in July, when 
their Leaves are intirely decayed ; 


but their Roots ſhould not be kept 


long out of the Ground; for they al 
ways begin to ſhoot out new Fihre: 


in Auguſt, and in September they pro. 
duce their Flowers; ſo that coming 
ſo late in the Seaſon, they are the 
more eſteemed, becauſe there are not 
a very great Variety of more beautify] 
Flowers then in Perfection. Theſe 


Plants are of humble Growth, and 


are proper to intermix with Colchi- 
cums, Autumnal Crocus's, and Cy- 

clamens, in ſome of the Borders of | 
the Flower-garden, where they wil 


make a pretty Appearance for abou: 
a Month in the Autumn Seaſon. 
'They will thrive in- almoft any 


Soil or Situation, provided it be ro: 


too wet; for too great Moiſture in 
Winter, lying long near their Root; 
will rot them, becauſe at that Seaſon 


they are in the greateſt Vigour; for 


after the Flowers are paſt, thc: 
green Leaves contimue growing mo! 


Part of the Winter; and as tte 
Warmth comes on in the Spring. 
their Leaves decay. 
Ihe Sort which flowers in tit 


Spring, ſhould not be tranſplanted 


ſo ſoon as the others; for the Leave 


of this do not decay till toward the 
middle of July, ſo that theſe Roc. 
ſhould be tranſplaned in Ausl. 


This requires an Eat or South- Eat 
Border; for if they are planted 4. 


much in the Shade, they will 22: 


flower ſo well, as when they haue 3 


mare open or warm Hituation. i 
% 5 e 20 
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7. Litium floribus reflexis, non- 
» tanum, flore carneo. H. R. Par. The 
1 Pale: red or fleſfi- coloured Martagon. 
3 8. LitiuM floribus reflexis, mon- 
3 Martagon with a long Spike of 


LI 
Roots of all theſe Sorts ſhould remain 
untranſplanted two or three Years ; 


ſor if they are removed every Year, 


they will not flower near ſo ſtrong, 
nor produce ſo great Increaſe, as 
when they remain undiſturbed : but 
then the Surface of the Borders in 
which they are planted, ſhould be 
cleaned from Weeds, and gently ſtir- 
red, when the green Leaves are de- 
cayed, and a little freſh Earth ſpread 


oer the Borders, which will greatly 


encourage the Roots, and cauſe them 
to flower ſtrong. _ WEE ; 
Lean, ,, ĩðͤ 
To this Article muſt be added; 
1. LitiUM purpureum minus, fore 
zlew. C. B. P. Leſſer red Lily, 
with a double Flower. 
2. Ln1vM cruentum polyanthos. 
Hort. Eyſt. Fiery Lily with many 


Flowers. 


leav'd bulb- bearing Lily. 


4. LILIU bulbiferum minus. 


| C. B. P. Smaller bulb- bearing 
iy. * 
1 5. Litium floribus reflexts, mon- 


b tanum, flore albicante. C. B. P. The 
» Martagon with a whitiſh Flower. 
6. Litium floribus reflexis, mon- 


* tanum, flore maculis rubris inordina- 


is aſperſo., The Martagon with 


= Flowers ſpotted inordinately with 


EX tlowers. „„ | 
9. Litiv floribus reflexis wariis, 


'$ de tertium. C. B . P. The ſtriped | 


EZ Martagon, 5 
„1% LIr vu foribus reflexis, go 


| 3 lathe; album puuctatum. C. B. P. 


3. Litivm bulbiferum latifolium 
ius. C. B. P. Greater broad- 


The white ſpotted Martagon, with 


many Flowers. 


11, Litium Byzantinum ſeroti- 
num. Hort. Eyſt. The late-flowering 


Martagon of Conſtantinople. 

12. LILI u floribus reflexis, Ame- 
ricanum maximum, flore rubente, ſe- 
rotinum. The greateſt American late- 


flowering Martagon, with red Flow- 


ers. | 


The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts of 
Lily are not very common in the 


Engliþ Gardens at preſent, but ſome 


Years fince they were in greater 


Plenty; for as the Taſte for Gar- 
dening has greatly changed in 


England of late Years, few People 
have been curious enough to preſerve 
many of the good old Flowers ; but 
have been fond of introducing new 
Kinds, which are not ſo beautiful 
as many of the old ones, which they 
turned out to make room for the new 
Species. Theſe Sorts are ſometimes 
found in ſome old Country Gardens, 
which have not been torn to pieces, 
from whence ſome few Perſons have 
retrieved them. In Holland they 
are more curious in preſerving all 
the Kinds of bulbous and tuberoſe- 
rooted Flowers, than in moſt other 
Parts of Europe; ſo that they have 
a great Variety of theſe old Flowers 


in their Gee 
Ihe fourth Sort is pretty com- 
mon in ſeveral Gardens near London : 


this may be increaſed very faſt, by 
planting of the ſmall Bulbs, which 
come out upon the Stalks between 


the Leaves, which will ſoon become 


ſtrong Roots for lowering ; but theſe 


Bulbs ſhould not be taken off, until 


the Stalks are beginning to decay. 
The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth and eleventh Sorts of 
Martagon deſerve a Place in every 
curious Flower-garden, for the Va- 


riety of their Flowers. Theſe are 
. OS all 
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1 
all preſerved by the curious Floriſts 


in Holland, but are not very common 


in the Engliſb Gardens. 
The twelfth Sort was ſent from 


Penſylvania (where it grows in the 
Woods) to Mr. Peter Collinſon, who 


has a great Variety of theſe curious 
F lowers in his Garden at Peckham. 
They are all hardy Plants, and re- 


quire very little Care, to preſerve 
them, which renders them more va- 
luable. 
them having been exhibite 
former Volumes of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, I ſhall not repeat it here. 


'The manner of propagating 


in tne 


LINARIA, Toad-flax. 
To this Article muſt be added; 


1. LinaR1a ſegetum, nummularia 


folio wills/o. Inſt. R. H. Corn Toad- 


flax, with a hairy Money-wort-leaf, 
commonly called F luellin or F emale- 
; Pawel. 1 | 
2. LINARIA ſegetum, * 


fob aurito & willoſo, fore luteo. 


Inst. R. H. Corn 'Toad-flax, with a 


hairy cared Money-wort-leat, and 4 
yellow Flower. | 


3. LIV ARIA pumila 8 ar- 


wenff ir. Inſt. R. H. Common low 


annual Toad- flax. 


4. LI ARI A hederaceo folio lakes, 


ſeu Cymbalaria vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. 


Toad-flax with a ſmooth Ivy-leaf, 


commonly known by the Name of 
Cymbalaria. = 


LIVARIA . . 


C. B. P. "Four-leav'd yellow Toad- 
flax. 


6. 1 annua ancabifilia, 


TY foſculis albis longius caudatis. Tri- 
umpbet. Narrow-leav'd annual Toad- 
flax, with ſmall white Flowers, 
having long Tails or Spurs. 


LINARIA quadrifolia ſupina. 


F. Bl. F. Trailing four-leav'd Toad- 
flax. 


8. LIV ARIA capillaceo . odora. 


C. B. P. Sweet-ſnelling Toad- Lax, 
| with a very narrow Leaf, 


maximo. Tourn, Cor. 
flax, 


LI 


LIN ARIA orientalis, flore lun; 
Eaſtern Toad. 
with a very large yellow 
Flower. 

10. Linarta /atifolia triphyll; 


flore purpureo magno, rictu aures. |»; 


R. H. Broad three-leav'd Load. 5 


with a large purple F lower havirg 


golden Standard. 


11. LiNARIA amma anguflifilic 


fore majore luteo. Mor. Hift, Ni. 
_row-leay'd annual 'Toad-flax, With 


larger yellow Flower. 
The firſt Sort here mentioned, 0 


3 directed by the College of Phyſicizn, 
to be uſed in Medicine; this ftand: ir 


their Catalogue of Simples under tie 
Title of Elatine. This and the 


ſecond Sort grow wild among ti: 
Corn, in divers Parts of Elan 
wy hey are both annual Plants, whic: 
| ſcatter their Seeds, where-ever the, 


are permitted to grow, and de 


young Plants generally come up i 


Autumn; ſo that they are more fe 
quently to be met with among! 
Wheat, Rye, and other Crops whit 
are ſown in Autumn, than in fu! 
Lands as are ploughed in the Spri. 


The Flowers of theſe Plants are ve: 


ſmall, and come out at the [oi 
cloſe to the Foot-ſtalks of the Lene: 
and the whole Plant trails on!“ 
Ground; they uſually flower in Tart 


and their Seeds are ripe in Augif, 


The third Sort is a low ann 
Plant, which is very common 
and Land in moſt Parts of Er: 
land ; but is ſeldom ene inc 
Gardens: 8 
The fourth Sort was origi 
brought from abroad, but is now 0 
come ſo common in many bei : 
England, as to be thought a Nit, 
by ſome Perſons. This has be. 
eitcemed a Plant very efficacio ® | 
| ſome Diltcmpers, but is not uſes © 
— of the E 21 0 . at pF 
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ſent. It grows not only on the 


Ground, but on Walls, Pales, or 


whatever Place the Seeds fall; there- 
fore it becomes a very troubleſome 
Weed, where-ever it is ſuffered to 


« feed... -- 


The other Sorts are not Inhabi- 


rants of this Country; but are by 
the Curious preſerved in their Gar- 


dens, for the Variety of their Flow- 
ers. They are all of them Plants of 
Mort Duration, ſeldom continuing 
1ſter they have perfected their Seeds; 


ſo that where the Seeds are not per- 


mitted to ſcatter, they ſhould be fown 
every Year, in order to preſerve the 


Kinds. The Seeds ſhould be ſown 
in the Places where they are deſigned 
to remain ; for the Plants do not 


thrive ſo well, when they are tranſ— 


planted. Some of theſe Seeds may 
be ſown in the Autumn, on a dry 


Soil, where the Plants will come up, 


and abide the Winter; and theſe will 
flower much ſooner the following 


Year, than thoſe which are ſown in 


> the Spring; ſo that good Seeds may 
be certainly obtained from thoſe, 


whereas the Seeds of ſome Sorts do 
not ripen well in bad Seaſons on ſuch 


Plants which come up from the 


Spring-ſowing. But by ſowing at 
the two Seaſons, there will be a 
longer Continuance of the Plants in 
Flower. 5 


As theſe Plants require no farther 


Care, when they come up, but to 


thin them where they grow too 


cloſe, and to keep them clear from 
Weeds ; they may be allowed Room 
in the Borders of large Gardens, 
where they will add to the Variety ; 


for they are Plants which do not 
ſpread far, therefore may be kept in 
proper Compaſs; and the different 


Colours of their Flowers will make 


2 pretty Appearance amongſt other 
hardy Plants. 8 - 


L 1 
LIPPIA. 
This Plant was ſo named by the 

late Dr. William Houſtoun, who diſ- 


covered it at La Vera Cruz, in Ho- 
nour to Dr. Auguſtus Lippi, a famous 
Botaniſt, who travelled to Egypt, and 


diſcovered many new Plants. 
The Characters are; | 
T1t hath an anomalous Flower, con- 


| fiſting of one Leaf, which is divided 
into four Parts, and reſts on the En- 
bryo, which afterwards becomes the 
Fruit, having two Seeds, which are 
inchſed in a ſmall Covering, 
We know but one Species of this 


Plant at preſent ; wiz. . 


| LiePia arboreſcens, foliis conju- ; 


gatis oblongis, capitulis ſquamoſis & 


rotundis. Houſt. Tree Lippia, with 
oblong Leaves growing by Pairs, and 


having round ſcaly Heads. 


This Plant, in the Country of its 
native Growth, commonly riſes to 
the Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet, and hath a rough Bark : the 


Branches come out by Pairs oppoſite, 


as alſo the Leaves, which are oblong, 

pointed, and a little fawed on their 
| Edges. From the Wings of the 
Leaves come out the Foot-ſtalks, 
which ſuſtain many round ſcaly 
Heads, about the Size of a large 


grey Pea, in which are many ſinall 


yellow Flowers appearing between 
the Scales, which are ſucceeded by 


the Seed-veilels. DE ns 
The Seeds of this Plant were ſent 


to ſeveral curious Gardens in Europe, 
where ſome of the Plants have been 
raiſed ; but as the Climate which it 
came from, is very warm, the Plants 
will not thrive in this Country, un- 
leſs they are preſerved in a warm 
| Stove. Theſe may be treated in the 
fame manner as the other ſhrubby 
Plants, which are Natives of warm 


Countries; which is, to keep them 


always in the Stove, plunged in the 


R z Bark - 
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Park- bed, obſerving to give them a 
large Share of Air in warm Weather, 
and frequently refreſh them with 
Water ; but in Winter they mult be 
watered more ſparingly, and be kept 
in a moderate Degree of Warmth ; 
_ otherwiſe they will not live through 
the Winter, eſpecially while they 
are young; ; but when they have ac- 
quired Strength, they may endure a 
leſs Share of Warmth. 
As the Plants advance in their 
Growth, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
larger Pots; but this ſhould not be 
too often repeated; for if they are 
removed into new Pots every Spring. 
it will be as often as they require; 


ſo that when theſe, and many other 


Exotic Plants, are too often removed, 
they do not thrive ſo well as when 
they ate permitted to fill the Pots 
with their Roots. The beſt time to 


ſmift theſe Plants is in April, at which 
time the Tan of the Hot-bed ſhould 
be ſtirred, and freſh Tan mixed with 


it, to increaſe the Heat. The Earth 
In which theſe Plants are planted, 
_ ſhould be freſh and bght, but not too 
rich. | 
ILOBELIA. 

The Characters are; 

Jt hath a tubulous anomalous 
Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 


is divided into many Parts, each be- 


ang ſhaped ſomewhat like a Tongue, 
ndnd are ſpread open lite a Hand; this 
Js incloſed in the Cup, which after- 


Lord becomes a ſoft oval Fruit, which 


#s full of Juice, and ſurrounds a Nut 


_ of the Jane Shape, which has a hard 
S Sell. 

We know but one Sort of this 
Plant; 3 VIS. 


| folio. Plum. Now. Gen, Shrubby 

| _ Lobelia, with a Purſlane-leaf. 
This Plant was named by Father 

Plater, who diſcovered it in Ame- 


weill not 


LoBELIA nn 3 | 


L O 


rica, in Honour to Dr. Lobel, 2 
learned Botaniſt, who publiſhed the 
Figures of a great Number of Plant: 
at Antwerp in 1581. and two or 
three other Books ot Donny before 
that time. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſer; 


to England by Mr. Cateſby in the 


Year 1724. who gathered them in 
the Bahama Iſlands, where the Plant, 
grow in Plenty, near the Shore of 


the Sea; and "nee that time the” 
| Seeds have been {ent to Engln; 14 5 


Dr. William Houſloun, . he. pathered i 
them at La Vera Crux, fo that! 


believe the Plant is common in not 


of the warm Parts of America. 
It is propagated by Seed, ich 

muſt be procured from the Count! 

of its natural Growth; for the Phan 


then plunged into a Hot-bed of Har. 
ners Bark, where the Plants wil 
come up in about three Weeks, pro» 
vided the Bed is kept warm, and the 
Earth often watered. When th: 
Plants are come up, they ſhould har? 
freſh Air admitted to them in very 
warm Weather; but if the Nights 
ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be covered every 
Night with Mats, to keep the Bed 
in a proper Temperature of Heat; 
the Plants ſhould alſo be frequent! 
refreſhed with Water, but it mul! 
not be given in large Quantities tv 
them; for they are very ſucculent, 
and ſubje& to periſh with much Mai 
ſture, eſpecially while they are yours 
When the Plants are about two Inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully tab 
out of the Pots in which they vw" 
ſown, and each planted in a (cpa! 
ſmall Pot, filled with frei gh 
ſandy Earth, and then plunged = 00 


the Hot- bed again, obſerving t9 15 
| the'n 


produce them in Furie. 
Theſe Sceds ſhould be fown in Pot, 
filled with light ſandy Earth, aud 
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110. 
them in the Heat of the Day, until 


they have taken new Root; after 


Which time, the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be raiſed every Day to 


admit freſh Air to the Plants, in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. 
They muſtalſo be frequently refreſh- 


ed with Water. In this Hot-bed the 
Plants may remain, until the middle 


or latter End of September, when 
they muſt be removed into the Stove; 


and plunged into the Tan-bed in 
the warmeſt Part of the Stove ; 


tor they are very tender Plants while 
young, and mult be kept very warm, 


otherwiſe they will not live through 
the Winter in this Country. They 
mult alſo be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, but it muſt be given to them 


ſparingly during the Winter Seaſon ; 
for a little too much Moiſture will 
rot them at that Seaſon. In the 


Spring following, the Plants may be 
ſhifted into a little larger Pots, and 
then plugged into a freſh Hot-bed to 
forward their Growth; for if they 


are not puſhedon while theyare young, 


they ſeldom grow to any Size, nor 
will they ever flower; ſo that in 


order to have theſe Plants in any 


Beauty, they muſt be carefully ma- 
naged. The Height to which theſe 
Plants uſually grow, is five or fix 


Feet, and they divide into ſeveral 
+ Branches, which are ſucculent, as are 
Ao the Leaves, which are as thick 
and full of Moiſture, as thoſe of 
Purſlane, and being ever-green, the 


Plants make an agreeable Diverſity 
-- amongſt other tender Exotic Plants 
n the Stove; for they are too tender 


0 be removed into the open Air in 


this Country, even in the warmeſt 


+ >caſon of the Year, The Leaves of 
Juz Plant are ver y ſubje& to contract 


* Filth, by being kept 


conſtantly in the 


Stove; therefore they thould be waſh- 
= ed With a Spon 


= keep them cle 
= =ppear unſightly, 


ge every Month, to 
an, otherwiſe they will 
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LUFFA, Egyptian Cucumber. 
The Charaders are; 


It hath a bell-ſhaped Flower, con- 


fefting of one Leaf, which is divided 


into five Parts to the Centre : there 
are Male and Female Flowers on the 
fame Plant; the Male Flowers are 
produced on ſhort Foot-ſtalks, having 
no Embryo's : but the Female Flowers 


reſt on the Top of the Embryo, awhich 


afteravard becomes a Fruit like a 


Cucumber tooutaward Appearance, but 


is not fleſhy, the Inner part confaſting. 


of many Fibres, which are etegantly 


netted ; and there are three Cells, 
which are filled with Seeds, which 


are almoſt of an oval Shape. 


We have but one Sort of this 


Plant jars. | 
Lurra Arabum. Journ. The 
Luffa of the Arabians. 5 


This Plant may be propagated aften 
the ſame manner as Cucumbers and 
Melons, by ſowing of the Seeds on a 
Hot - bed the Beginning of March ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they mult be pricked into a freth 
Hot-bed to ſtrengthen the Plants, ob- 


ſerving to let them have freſh Air 
every Day in warm Weather, and to 


refreſh them frequently with Water; 


but it muſt not be given to them in 


large Quantities while they are young, 


or in cold Weather, leſt it deſtroy the 


Plants. When the Plants have four 

or five Leaves, they thould be planted | 
out on a Hot-bed, where they are 
deſigned to remain, which ſhould be 


under Frames, and but one Plant put 
into each Hole ; for as theſe Plants 


fend forth a great Number of Side- 
ſhoots, fo where they are pkanted too 
cloſe, they will entangle one into the 
other, and become ſo thick, as to 


cauſe the Fruit to drop. In the Ma- 


nagement of theſe Plants after they 


are planted out for good, there muſt 
be the ſame Care taken as for Melovs 


and Cucumbers, with this Difference _ 
ROLL E: . 8 * | 5 
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only, that theſe require a larger 
Share of Air in warm Weather; 
otherwiſe the Vines will grow weak, 
and will not produce Fruit. 
When the Plants have ſpread, ſo 
as to fill the Frames on every Side, 
the Frames ſhould be raiſed on Bricks, 
and the Ends of the Plants drawn out, 
that they may have room to grow; 
for when theſe Plants are in a vigo- 
\ Tous State, they will ſpread eight or 
ten Feet; ſo that if they are confined, 
they will become ſo thick, as to rot 
the tender Branches which are cover- 
ed from the Air, and there will be 
yo-Femr prague, 8 


The Fruit, when it is young, is by 


Te ſome People eaten, and made into 
Mangoes, and preſerved in Pickle ; 


but it hath a very diſagreeable Taſte, 


| and is not accounted very wholſome: 
 wherefore it is ſeldom cultivated in 


curious in Botany, for Variety. 

 LYCOPERSICON, Love-Apple. 
Jo this Article muſt be added; 
I. LycorersIcon frudu rubro 
non ſtriato. Inſt. R. H. Love-Apple 
with a ſmooth red Fruit. 
2. LycorERSIn co frudtu albo. 
uſt, R. H. Love-Apple with a 
white Fruit. TT : 
5 H Lycorersicon 


atis. Plum. Cat. American tree- 
like Love-Apple, with large angular 
Leaves. 1 ffs 


The two firſt Sorts are annual 


þ Plants, which periſh ſoon after they 
have perfected their Fruit. Theſe 


muſt be ſown in the Spring on a 
moderate Hot-bed to bring them 


forward, and afterward treated in the 
ame manner as thoſe Sorts which are 


F- mentioned in the former Volumes of 


the Gardeners Dictionar . 
The third Sort will riſe to the 


Height of fix or eight Feet, and be- 


dome woody. This Sort is propa- 


Americanum 
arboreſcens, ampliſſimis foliis angu- 


never fruitful. 


MA 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 


on a Hot-bed in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are come up about 


two Inches high, they muſt be trarſ 
planted into a moderate Hot- bed, ob. 


ſerving to water and ſhade them ur. 
til they have taken new Root; afte: 
which time they ſhould have a larg- 
Share of free Air in warm Weather, 
to prevent their drawing up weak, 
When the Plants have obtained a 
good Share of Strength, they ſhou!d 
be carefully taken up with Earth to 


their Roots, and planted into Por; 


filled with light rich Farth, ard 


placed in a ſhady Situation until they 
have taken Root; when they may te | 
removed into a warm Situation, 


where they may remain abroad in 
the open Air, until the middle or 


End of September, when they mut 
be removed into the Conſervatory, 
Europe, except by ſuch Perſons as are 


and placed where they may have 


moderate Share of Warmth in cold 


Weather; by which Method the 
Plants may be preſerved through the 
Winter, and the following Summer 
they will produce Fruit 


„ WMA 
A FANIHOT, Cafſavi or Ch 
—_ 7" 
The Characters are; 
II hatha ſhort ſpreading bell ſhojet 


Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, aobieh 
7s cut into feveral Parts, whoſe Po 


Fruit, compoſed of three Cells, ab - 
are joined together, in each of wwhil 4 
is contained one oblong Seed. Jo theje 


Notes ſhould be added; Male Flow", 


 awhich have no Pointal, growing round 


the Female, which fall of, and wy 
: The 


tal afterward Becomes a round 
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he Species are; 
„ Theveti juca & 
Caſſavi. J. B. Inſt. R. H. The 
common Caſſavi or Cafſada. 
2. Maxtor ſpinofiffima, folio 
witigineo. Plum. Cat. The moſt 
prickly Caſſavi, with a chaſte-tree 

Lear | | 


* 43. MantnoT arboreſcens minus 
* /cinſa, foribus albis umbellatis, fo- 
[iis aconiti urentibus. Houſt. Tree- like 
leſo prickly Caſſavi, with white 
Flowers growing in Umbels, and a 


tinging wolfsbane Leaf. 


4. ManinoT fruteſcens non ſpi- 
*  m/a, foliis glabris & minus lacinia- 
tis. Houſt. Shrubby Caſſavi without 


Prickles; and ſmooth Leaves, which 
are leſs divided. | 1 8 75 | 


ö. Max1HoT lui folio ampliore. 


Plun. Cat. Caſſavi with an ample 
F 
6. MANIHO 


r ulmi folio anguftiore. 


Plum. Cat. Caſſavi with a narrow 


Elm-leaf. * | 


The firſt Sort is cultivated in all 
the warm Parts of America, where 


the Root is ground to Flour, after 
being diveſted of its Juice; and then 
is made into Cakes, which are uſed 
for Bread. Of this there are two 
Sorts, which are not diftinguiſhed 


by the Botaniſts ; one of which, vi. 


the moſt common, hath purpliſh 
Stalks, and the Veins of the Leaves 
are alſo of a purpliſh Colour; but 
the Stalks of the other are green, 
and the Leaves are of a lighter green 


Colour. The laſt of theſe Sorts is 
not venomous, even while the Roots 
are freſh, and full of Juice; for the 
Negroes frequently dig up the Roots, 
and after roaſting of them, they eat 
them in the ſame manner as Potatoes, 


without any ill Effects. This Sort 
is known by the Spaniards, who call 
it Camanioc; but this being more 
light and ſpongy than the common 
dort, and requiring a longer Time to 


MA 
grow to Maturity, it is planted by 
few People in America. | 


The Caſſada is propagated by 


Cuttings, which the Inhabitants of 


America plant, at their rainy Seaſons ; 
theſe Cuttings are taken from thoſe _ 
Plants, whote Roots are grown 10 
Maturity, for Uſe. The Cuttings © 
are generally about fifteen or ſixteen 


Inches in Length, and are planted a 


Foot or fourteen Inches deep in the 
Ground, leaving about two or three 
Inches of the Cutting above the Sur 
face, The Land in which this is 
planted, muſt be well wrought, and 
cleanſed from the Roots of noxious. 
Weeds ; then there ſhould be a 


Trench opened croſs the Ground 


about a Foot deep, in which the Cut- 
tings ſhould be placed at about a Fcot 
Diſtance from each other, leaving a 
ſmall Part of each Cutting above the 
Surface: then the Earth ſhould be 
filled into the Trench again, and 


gently preſſed with the Feet about 


each Cutting, to prevent the Sun and 
Air from penetrating of the Ground, 


which would dry the Cuttings too 
much, and prevent their taking 


Root. Theſe Trenches ſhould be 

made about three Feet aſunder, that 
there may be room to hough between 
the Rows to extirpate the Weeds, 
which, if permitted to grow, will 


ſoon over-bear the Plants, and de- 


ſtroy them. The Cuttings ſhould 
not be planted immediately after 
they are taken from the old Plants, 
but ſhould be laid to dry in a ſhady. 
Place for two Days; for as they 
abound with a milky Juice, fo, if 
the Part where they are cut, be not 


healed over, they will be ſubject to 


rot, as is the Caſe with moſt milky 
Plants. . 
When the Cuttings have taken 


Root, they require no farther Care, 


but to keep them clear from Weeds; 


and in about eight or nine Months 


time, 


— ———— 


Many 3 Leg, but commonly a 


into a Tub of Water, 
them well; 
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time, the Roots will have grown to 


Maturity, which in good Ground 

will be as large as the Calf of a 
large as 
good Parſnips, if the Ground be tole- 
Tably good. Then the Ground muſt 


be o pened about each Plant to take 


up the Roots intire, and pare of 
their Skins; then they throw them 
and - waſh 


them on a coarſe Raſp, to reduce 
them to a rough Flour like Saw-duft ; 


then they preſs ont all the Juice with. 
- a Preſs, and afterward it is Kt for 
Oſe. 115 

In E. urope theſe Plants” are pre- 


ſerved by many Perſons, who are 
Y. 5 


curious in collecting of rare Plants; 
but they will not thrive, unleſs they 

are kept in Stoves ; for they are all 
of them very tender Plants. 


ſecond Sort is only propagated by 
Sceds, which mult be procured from 


the Places of its natural Growth, f. ſor 
it never produces good Seeds in this 


Country. 


The Sons af. this Sort were Gat | 


into E ngland by the late Dr. William 


 Houftoun, who gathered them on the 
Sands near Vera Cruz in the Spaniſh 


Wefi-Tndies, where it grows in great 
Plenty; it was alſo found at Cam- 
Fechy by Mr. Robert Millar Surgeon. 


I his Kind ſeldom riſes above eighteen 
Inches or two Feet high, and the 
Stalks, Leaves, and every Part of 
che Plant, are cloſely beſet with ſtrong 
| Priclles ; ſo that it is difficult to 

touch them, without receiving an 

Injury from the Spines. 
of the Shoots, 


are Male, 


become the Fruit. 


The third Sort was alſo diſcovered 


after which they raſp 


The 


At the Top 
there are ſome white 
Flowers, which are produced in an 

Umbel, ſome of which 
having many Stamina or Threads in 
cach; but the Female Flowers reſt 
on the Embryo's, which afterward 


be 


MA. 
by the late Dr. William Hofes, 
near La Vera Cruz : this grows 9 


the Height of twelve or fourtery 
Feet ; the Trunk of this ene 
woody, and divides at the Top in. 


many Branches, which are beſe: wi 
Leaves, in Shape like thoſe of W of. 


bane; theſe are armed with mz! 
Spines, which Ping like thoſe of the 


Nettle. The Flowers of this Kind 
are white, and grow 1n an Unhs! 


on the Top of the Branche: and 
are produced throughout the wile 


Year, * 


Ned 


This Sort may be propay 


by Cuttings in the fame manner es 


| the Hrit. 


Ihe fourth Sort is  fomanha 1; lib 


the wholſome Kind, but is not found 
in any of our Settlements : this v. 


found in the Iſland of Cuba, by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun. All theſe Sorts 
have large tuberoſe Roots, which 
abide {ome Years, and may be pre. 
ſerved by the Curious. When the 
Kinds are obtained from abroad, they 


muſt be planted in Pots fill:d with 
freſh light Earth, which 1s not over- 


rich, and they ſhould be plunged in 


the Bark-bed in the Stove ; where, 


during the Summer Seaſon, they 


ſhould have a large Share of fret 
Air admitted to them, by opening of 


the Glaſles in warm” Weather. and 


they muſt be frequently refreſhes 
with Water; but in Winter they. 
mult be kept very warm, ard 
ſhould be watered more ſparingly, 


eſpecially if the Plants die down to 


the Root, which the ſecond Sort ib | 


very apt to do in Winter in this 


Country; at which time Moiſture 


will rot their Roots, while they are 


in an unactive State. 


When the Seeds of theſe Plant: 
are areprocure from abroad, they ſhould 
vn in Pots filled with freſh light 


Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners Eark, "obſer ving frequent. 


17 o water the Earth, in order to 
| promote 
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romote the Vegetation of the Seeds; 
and when the Plants are come up 
two Inches high, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot 
filed with freſh light Earth, and 


planged into the Hot-bed again, be- 
mg Areful to ſhade them from the 
Sun, until they have taken freſh 


Root ; after which time they ſhould 
have freſh Air admitted to them every 


Day, in proportion to the Warmth 


of the Seaſon, and they muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. In 
this Hot-bed the Plants may remain 


during the Summer Seaſon, but at 


Michachnas they muſt be removed 
into the Stove, and treated after the 
manner as was before directed. 


The Seeds of theſe Plants very 
often prove abortive, having a fair 
outer Covering; but when broken 
have no Germ within, ſo that very 
few of them grow; therefore it is 


proper to put them into Water, and 


take only ſuch for fowing, as fink to 


the Bottom of the Veſſel; for all 


thoſe which ſwim on the Surface of 


the Water, are bad Seeds. 
MANDEE +: | 


'There are many different Kinds of 
Manure, which are now commonly 
uſed in different Parts of England, 
tor enriching of the ſeveral Soils : but 
theſe having been treated of in the 


former Volumes of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, and being pretty gene- 


in this Place; but proceed to take 
Notice of ſome other Kinds of Ma- 


nure, which are at preſent neglected 
by moſt People, though | they might 
be uſed with equal Succeſs on many 
Lands, as molt of thoſe now com- 


monly in Uſe. 


Oak-bark, after the Tanners have 
uſed it for tanning of Leather, when 


lad in a Heap and rotted, is an ex- 
cellent Manure, eſpecially for ſtiff 


el. p | 4 : - 
bold Land, in which one Load of 


long 
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this Manure will improve the Ground 
more, and laſt longer, than two Loads 
of the richeſt Dungs; and yet it is 
very common to ſee large Heaps of 
this remaining in the 'Tanners Yards 
for Years, in ſeveral Parts of Eye 
land, where Manure of other Kinds 
is very ſcarce. Of late Years this 
Tan has been much uſed for 
Hot beds in ſeveral Parts of EHgaud, 
and is found to exceed Horſe-dung 
greatly for that Purpoſe, the Fer- 
mentation being moderate, and of 


g Continuance; ſo that a Bcd of 


Tan, when rightly made, will con- 
tinue in a moderate 'I'emperature of 


Heat for five or ſx Months; and 


when the Heat begins to decay, if 
it be ſtirred up with a Dung -fork, and 
ſome freſh 'Tan added to it, the Heat 
will renew again, and laſt for ſome 


Months; ſo that theſe Beds are by 


far the moſt kindly for Exotic Plants; 


and whatever Plants are plunged into 5 


them, if they are permitted to 


root through the Bottom of the Pots, 
and ſtrike into the Tan, they will 
thrive more in one Month, than they 
did in four Months, while they were 


confined to the Pots. I have fre- 
quently obſerved many Kinds of 
Plants, which have rooted through 


the Pot into the Tan, and have ſent 
forth Roots upward of twelve Feet 


each way, in leſs than three Months, 


and the Plants have advanced in Pro- 
rally known, I ſhall not repeat them 


portion; which is a plain Indication, 


that Plants are greatly nouriſhed 


by the rotten Tan. After the Tan 
hath been uſed for a Hot-bed, I have 
ſpread it on the Ground for Manure, 
and have found it has greatly inriched 


the Ground; but it is much better 


for cold ſtrong Land, than for light 
hot Ground, becauſe it is of a warm 
Nature, and will looſen and ſeparate 
the Earth; ſo that where this Ma- 
nure hatli been uſed three or four 
times, it hath made the Land very 
. 
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Lofc, which before was ftrong, and 


not ealy to be wrought. When this 


Manure is laid on Grafs, it ſhould be 


done ſoon after Michaehmas, that 


the Winter Rains may waſh it into 


the Ground; for if it is laid on in 
the Spring, it will burn the Graſs, 
mproving it, will 
greatly ir ire it for that Seaſon. 


Where it 1s uſed for Corn- Ind, it 
| ſhould be ſpread on the Surface, be- 
fore the laſt Ploughing, that it may 
be turned down for the Fibres of the 
Corn to reach it in the Spring; ſor. 
if eit lies 200 near the Surface, it 
will forward the Growth of the Corn 
in Winter; but in the Spring, when 


the Nouriſhment is chicfly wanted 
to encourage the Stems, it will be 


nearly conſumed, and the Corn will 
receive little Advantage from it. But 


It is not proper to have this Manure 
lie too near the Plants ; for when this 


has happened, I have frequently ob- 
ſerved it prejudicial to moſt Plants, 
but eſpecially to bulbous and tube- 
roſe rooted Flowers, which are very 
ſubject to rot, where it lies near their 
Roots; yet when it is buried juſt 
deep enough for the Fibres of their 
Roots to reach it in the Spring, the 
Flowers have been exceedingly im- 
And in ſome Places, 
Where this Manure hath been uſed in 
Kitchen-gardens, it hath greatly im- 
| proved the Vegetables ; 
to be wondered, that this ſhould not 
be employed on the Land in every. 
Country where it can be obtained. 
Rotten Vegetables of moſt Sorts do 
alſo greatly inrich Land, ſo that 
where other Manure 1s "wg theſe 
may be uſed with great Succeſs. The 
Weeds of Ponds, Lakes or Ditches, 
being dragged out before they ſeed, © 
and laid in Heaps to rot, will make 
excellent Manure, as will moſt other 
Sorts of Wee.'s ; but where-ever any 


5 of e e they loud 


ſo that it is 


diciat to the Land: 


they are laid in large 
any other Mixture to prevent it; 
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be cut down as ſoon as they begin 0 
flower; for if they are ſuffered 60 
ſtand until their Seeds are ripe, t.. 
Land will be ſtored with Wee 


Which cannot be deſtroyed in two q N 
three Years; nay, ſome Kinds of 


Weeds, if they are permitted to ſtard 
ſo long as to form their Secd, 
will perfect them after they arc cut 
down, which may be equally prey. 
therefore the 
ſureſt Method is to cut them donn 


Juſt as they begin to flower, at uhu 


time moſt Sorts of . egetables are in 


their greateſt Vigour, being then 


ſtronger, and fuller of Juice, than 
when their Sceds are farther advance, 
ſo that at that time they abou 
moſt with Salts, and therefore ir: 
More proper for the intended Pur 
poſe. In rotting of theſe Vegetab!:, 


it will be proper to mix ſome Earth, 
Mud or any other ſuch-like $ 
ſtance, with them, to prevent ther 
taking Fire in their Fermentatic 


which they are very 1 87 to, When 


it will be proper to cover the Hear: 


over with Earth, Mud or Dung, t» 
| detain the Salts. otherwiſe many of 


the finer Particles will evaporate in 
fermenting. When theſe Vb 
are thoroughly rotted, they v.' 


form a ſolid Mals, Which will cu 
like Butter, and be very full of Oil, 
which will greatly inrich the Land 


In ſuch Places where there art 
neither Ponds, Lakes or Ditches, to 
ſupply theſe Weeds, and the Situs. 


tion being far from the Sea, (fron 
whence alſo may be obtained many 


Sorts of Weeds for this Purpoſ 


there may be many Sorts of Veget®- 


bles ſown, in order to plough thei 
into the Grounds, when they *'* 


full-grown, to inrich the Land: & 


preſent, thoſe chiefly uſed for this 


Purpoſe are Buck wheat, Vere ies 
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and Spurry. And in ſome Countries 
Salk hey commonly ſow Lupines 
upon ſuch Land as they want to im- 
and when they are full- 
grown, they mow them dot, and 


plough them into the Ground, hich 


they eſteem to be a good Manure. 
his is chief, uſed in the South of 
France and in Italy, where ſome of 
the Sorts of Lupines grow naturally; 
but theſe are not proper for this Ch- 


mate, becauſe if the Seaſon ſhould 


prove cold or wet, after the Lupines 
are ſown, they will rot in the Ground; 
ſo that it is very haz..dous to fow 


them in this Country; and there being 
many other Sorts of Plants, Which 
are hardy, and grow to a much larger 


Site with us than Lupines, ſhould 


be preferred to them for this Purpoſe. 
I have known ſome Land ſown 


pretty thick with Horſe- beans, which 


have been mowed down when they 
were in Bloſſom, and ploughed in for 
2 Crop of Wheat, and it hath large- 
lx repayed the Owner. Almoſt any 


of the Pulſe Kind which grow large, 


are very proper to be ſown for this 


Purpoſe ; and, next to theſe, may be 


_ ſown Muſtard, Cole-ſeed, or any of 
theſe large growing Plants, which, 


it cut before they form their Seeds, 

and ploughed in, will greatly inrich 

the Ground,” 8 
The Refuſe of Kitchen gardens, 


when laid in Heaps and rotted, will 


_ alſo afford a good Sort of Manure for 
_ Corn-land ; but as this is not to be 
_ebtained in any Quantity, excepting 
near great Cities; ſo in ſuch Places 
Dung being alſo to be had pretty 
reaſonable, the other will not be 
- ith koh after, ono 
I have lately been informed of 
another Improvement, which may be 
et great Uſe in ſeveral Parts of the 
kingdom ; whichis the mowing down 


of bern, While it is green and tender, 


ing i tu Heaps to rot, Which 


anſwered extremely well. 
Perſon who informed me of tis, was 
Mr. Samuel Brewer, a very curious 


M A 


will make an excellent Manure for 


Land ; and as this is a moſt trouble- 
ſome Plant in many Partsof England, 
ſo, by frequer / mowing of it, it 
may be deſtroyed; and when rotted, 


a good Quantity of Manure may be 
obtained, which will more than de- 


fray the Charges of cucting it down, 
In ſome Places, Where ro Tan or 


Horſe-dung can be obtained, they 
have cut down Fern, and chopped it 


pretty imall, and laid it in an Hea 


to ferment; then have uſed it tor 


Hot-beds, for which Purpoſe it has 


Perſon in Gardening, who made ſe- 


veral Hot-beds of Fern, which, he 


ſays, continued their Heat for many 
Months; ſo that he preters it to 


Ian, or any other Sort of Dung, 
; where a moderate laſting Heat is re- 


There are many other Kinds of 
Weeds, which infeſt the Land in 
many Parts of England, whicli, if 
cut down at a proper time, and laid 


to rot, might be uſed to great Ad- 
vantage for manuring of Land; and 
hereby the Weeds would in time be 


deſtroyed, and the Manure would 


more than pay the Expence of doing 
it; but few Perſons who are em- 
ployed in Huſbandry, care to go out 


of their old beaten Road to try Ex- 
periments, even where they are at- 

tended with little Expence, and no- 
thing hazarded ; otherwiſe there is 
great room to make many Improve- 

ments of this Kind, eſpecially in 
be Countries where Dung or other com- 

mon Manure is very ſcarce; in which 
Places, it ſome Experiments were 
properly made of rotting whatever 


Vegetables could be procured in the 
Neighbourhood, a great Improve- 
ment of the Land might be effected. 
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M A 
The Aſhes of all Kinds of Vege- 
tables rte alſo an excellent Manure 
for Land; ſo that where the Ground 


M A 
for cold ſtrong Land, than for that 


Countries, at a great Diſtance from 


1 1 N 
which is light and ſandy. In ſy, | n 
N 


is over-run with Buſhes, Brambles, 


the Sea, have been diſcovered gret 8 
uantities of Foſſil Shells, Which ! «© 


114 Sc. which are woody, if they are 
1108 grubbed up in Summer, and ſpread have been dug out of the Earth, gg t . 
HAY abroad to dry ſor a little time, then uſed as Manure, which have in 1 
A gently conſumed to Aſhes, and theſe proved the Ground: but the f 
. ſpread on the Land, it will greatly are not near fo full of Salte, ' 
WH improve it. The Method for doing thoſe Shells which are ta rc 
S110 this is already explained under the from the Shore; therefore wher, 4 
| Wit: Article of Gande:-  : the latter can be obtained, th 1 
1 1 Rot ten Wood, and Saw-duſt when are to be preferred to the for. J 
1 rotted, is a very good Manure for mer — F 
1 i 1 Land,, becauſe it looſens the Parts of Where the Land lies near the dc, 1 „ 
111 the FSarth, and renders it light. ſo that either Sand, Shells, Coral, 1 7 
51111118 Bc nes, Horns, and other Parts of Wrecks or Sea Weeds, can be oben. 
118 Ani mals, do alſo inrich Land greatly, ed at an eaſy Expence, they are b, 7 
as do decayed Fiſh; ſo that in ſome far the beſt Kinds of Manure, le. ' 
Places where theſe can be eaſily ob- cauſe they inrich the Land for ſever:| 4 
tair ed, a great Improvement may be Years ; for as their Salts are cloſe; 4 
ma Je of them.  Jlockedup, they are communicated; = 
FZea-ſand and Shells are in ſeveral Degrees to the Land, as the Hea: 'Y% 
Par tts of England uſed to great Ad- and Cold cauſes the Bodies to pulic- 7 


va 1tage, eſpecially in Dewvonſhire, 


where they are at the Expence of 
tet 
Ba 


to Clay; ſo that this ſeparates the 
Pa ets and the Salts which are con- 
tai ned in the Shells and Sands, being 


preper for Vegetation, which is a very 


great Improvement of their Land. 


Cc ral andſuch Kinds of ſtony Plants 


 whach grow on the Rocks, are filled 


ui th Salts which are very beneficial 


to Land; but as theſe Bodies are 


had, the Improvement is not the 
#v:ﬆt or ſecond Year after they are 


ing the Sand and Shells on Horſes | 
cls, twelve or fourteen Miles. 

_ Tl1e Land on which they lay this 
 M.-: znure, is a ſtrong Loam, inclining 


riſe, and fall into ſmall Parts: 6 
that where Sand and the {maller 


Kinds of Sea Weeds are uſed, if they | 
are laid on the Land in proper Quar- 
tities, they will inrich it for ſix orleven 


Vears; but Shells, Corals, and other 
hard Bodies, will continue many 


Years longer. 5 
In dunging of Land, I have fre. 
quently obſerved in ſeveral Part of 


England, but eſpecially in Can 


bridgeſbire, a very wrong Practice; 


for the Dung is laid on the Land be. 


fore Midſummer, and ſpread abrodd 
perhaps a Month or fix Weeks before 
the Ground is ploughed ; in which 


time the Sun exhales all the Gone! 
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of the Dung, fo that what remains > 


: d:ud on the Ground; becauſe they « | . 
of little Service to the Land. Ther BB © It 


require time to pulveriſe them be- 


5 | 6 » a | | . | it 
14 fore their Salts can mix with the Earth fore when Dung or any other ff 
3-1 88 to impregnate it. Therefore Dreſſings Manure is uſed, it ſhould not be lid | 


on the Ground until the laſt time cf 
ploughing, when it ſhould be bur jed : 
as ſoon as poſlible, to prevent the u 
Evaporation of the Salts. _ E's. 
A rere e | whe! 5 I 


of this Kind are ſeldom uſed by Je- 
nants, who want to reap the Fruit 
of their Labour as ſoon as poſſible. 

But theſe Manures are much better 
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MA 
where Shells, Corals, or any other 
hard Subſtances, are uſed for Ma- 
nure, if theſe are ſpread abtoad ſome 
Months before the Ground is plough- 
Al the Sun, Rain, or Froſt, will cauſe 
them to pulveriſe, much ſooner than 
when they are buried and excluded 
from the Air. 2 

MARANTA, Hdian Arrow- 
The Character are; 

| It hath a Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is almoſt funnelſpaped, 
epening in fix Parts, three of which 


are alternately larger than the other. 
The lower Part of the Flower-cup 


afterward becomes an oval-ſhaped 


F; uit, conſiſting of one Cell, in which 


„ one hard roug h Seed. 
The Species are; 


I. MaRAN TA arundinacea, can- 


»acort folio. Plum. Now. Gen.  Reed- 


like Indian Arrow-root, with a 


Leaf like the flowering Reed. 


2. MARANTA cannacor! folio, flore 


minimo albo. Houſt. Indian Arrow- 
root, with a Leat like the flowering 
Reed, and the leaſt white Flower. 

The firſt Sort was diſcovered by 
Father Plumier in ſome of the French 
Settlements in America, who gave it 
the Name in Honour to one Bartho- 
{mew Maranta an antient Botaniſt. 


Ihe Seeds of this Kind were ſent to 
E % be by the late Dr. William 
 t/toun, who found the Plant grow- 
ing in Plenty near La Vera Cruz in 


New Spain. 


The other Sort was brought from 


ſome of the Spaniſh Settlements in 


and Jamaica, where it is cultivated 


in their Gardens as a medicinal Plant, 


it being a ſovereign Remedy to cure 
the Bite of Waſps, and to expel the 
Poiſon of the Manchineel-tree. The 

"4:45 apply the Root to expel the 
Poiton of their Arrows, which they 
ue with great Succeſs. I hey take 
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up the Roots, and after cleanfing 
them from Dirt, they maſh them, 


and apply it as a Poulteſs to the 


wounded Part; which draws out the 
Poiſon, and heals the Wound. It 
will alſo ſtop a Gangreen, if it be 
applied before it is gone too far, fo 
that it is a very valuable Plant. 
Theſe Plants, being Natives of a 


warm Country, are very tender, and 
will not live in this Country, unleſs 
they are preſerved in Stoves. They 
may be propagated by their creep- 


ing Roots, which ſhould be parted in 
the middle of March, juſt betore they 
begin to puſh out new Leaves. "Theſe 
Roots ſhould be planted in Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged 


into a moderate Hot-bed of 'Fanners_ 


Bark, obſerving now-and-then to re- 


freſh them with Water ; but it muſt 


not be given to them in large Quan- : 


tities; for too much Moiſture will 
ſoon rot the Roots, when they are 
in an unactive State. 


When the 
green Leaves appear above Ground, 


the Plants will require more frequent- | 
ly to be watered, and they ſhould 
have free Air admitted to them every 


Day, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the 


Bed, in which they are placed. As 


the Plants advance in Strength, they 
ſhould have a greater Share of Air, 
but they muſt conſtantly remain in 
the Stove plunged in the Tan, other-_ 
wiſe they will not thrive ; for when 
the Pots are placed on Shelves in the 
Stove, the Moiſture paſſes too ſoon 


* from the Fibres, which generally are 
4merica, into the Iſlands of Barbadaes 


ſpread to the Sides and Bottoms of 


the Pots, ſo that the Plants do not 


receive much Nouriſhment from the 
Water. But where they are con- 


ſtantly kept in the Tanners Bark, and 
have proper Air and Moiſture, they 
will thrive, ſo as trom a ſmall Root 
to fill the Pot in which it was planted, 
in one Summer. About Michaelmas 
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the firſt Sort will begin to decay, 
and in a ſort time after the Leaves 
will die to the Ground; but the Pots 
muſt be continued all the Winter in 
the Bark-bed, otherwiſe the Roots 
will periſn; for although they are 


in an unactive State, yet they will 


not keep good very long, when taken 


out of the Ground; and if the Pots 


are taken out of the Tan, and placed 
in any dry Part of the Stove, the 
Roots often ſhrivel and decay; but 
when they are continued in the Tan, 
they ſhould have but little Water 
given them, when their Leaves are 


decay cd, leſt it rot them. This firſt 


Sort doth flower conſtantly in July and 
Auguſt, and many times will produce 
ripe Seeds in England; but the ſecond 
Sort doth not flower ſo conſtant, nor 
do the Flowers appear ſo conſpicuous, 


being very ſmall, and of a ſhort 
Duration. This Sort never hath 
produced any Seeds in England, nor 
could I ever obſerve any Rudiment 


of a Seed-veſſel ſucceeding the 
Flower. 'The green Leaves abide 


on this Sort moſt Part of the Winter, 


_ ſeldom decaying till February, and 
ſometimes will continue green until 


_ freſh Leaves come up, and thruſt the 


old ones off; in which Particular 
there is a more remarkable Diffe- 
rence between the two Sorts, than 


can be obſerved in the Face of the 


7 
 MARTYNIA. 5 
This Name was given by the 


late Dr. William Houſtoun to this 


Genus of Plants, which he diſcovered 
in America, in Honour to his Friend 
tany at Cambridge. 
Ihe Characters are; 
lt hath an anomalous Flower con- 


| Mr. John Martyn, Profeſſor of Bo- 


Jiſting of one Leaf, which is divided ſent from Carthagena by Mr. Raben 


Millar, Surgeon, from which por: 


into two Lips: the upper Lip is erect, 
and ſlightly cut into two Parts; but 
the under is cut into three Parts, the 


5 
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middle Segment being larger than NY 


other two. The Flower is ſucceedi 
by a Fruit having a firong th; 
Covering, in which is included ; 
very hard Nut, having two cr09,] 
Horns at one End; and in the Nu 
are included four Seeds lodged in 1 
many ſeparate Cells. 8 
The Species are; 


i. MaRTYNIA ama williſe i; 


_ wiſcoſa, folio ſubrotundo, flore many 


rubro. Houſt, Annual hairy viſce,, 
Martynia, with a roundiſh Leaf, i; 


a large red Flower. 


2. MarTYNIA annua villbſa i: 
viſcoſa, aceris folio, flore albs, ti 
longifſimo. Houſt. Annual hairy yi; 
cous Martynia, with a maple Le; 
and a white Flower, having a ver 
long Tube. e 


3. MARTYNIA perennis, falis fl 


rotundo rugoſo, flore cœrulto, radu 
dentariæ. Linn. Perennial Martyn 
with a rough roundiſh Leaf, a be Þ- 


Flower, and a tooth-wort Root, 


Ihe firſt of theſe Plants was dien 3 
Ver ed by the late Dr. 77 illiam Hit 
71 gun, near La Vera Cruz in M. 


Spain, from whence he ſent the Set 


into England, which ſucceeded ver; 


well in the Phyſic-garden at Che; 
and in the Year 1731. ſeveral 0 
theſe Plants were raiſed, which pro 
duced their beautiful Flowers, n! 
perfected their Seed; from when 


| ſeveral Plants were raiſed the ſ 


cceding Year. — 
Ihe ſecond Sort was diſcovered * 
the ſame curious Gentleman in di. 


Year 1733. near Carthagenain M\* 


Spain, from whence he ſent dried dan 
ples of the Plant, with ſome oft = 
Seeds, to England; but they did 1s I 
TT Ro 


The Seeds of the third Sort vt 


of the Plants were raiſed inthe C. 
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4am ; where they have flowered, 
bat have not produced any Seeds in 
Europe. This Sort increaſes greatly 
by its Roots, which creep under 
Ground, ſo as to fill the Pots in 
which they are planted, in one Sea 
ſon. 7 tt : 1 = 
The two firſt Sorts being annual 
Plants, are only propagated by Seed, 
which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled 


with light rich Earth, and plunged 


into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; 


where (if the Earth is duly watered 


to promote the Vegetation of the 


Seed) the Plants wall appear in about 
a Fortnight, or three Weeks, and 


will grow pretty faſt, if the Bed is 


warm: Wherefore they ſhould be 
tranſplanted ſoon after they come up, 


each into a ſeparate Pot, filled with 
light rich Earth, and then plunged 


into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to. 
> water them well, as alſo to ſhade 
> them from the Sun, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they ſhould have a large Share of 
freſh Air admitted to them in warm 
Weather, by raiſing of the Glaſſes 


of the Hot-bed every Day, with 


be frequently watered. With this 
Management the Plants will make 


great Progreſs, ſo as to fill the Pots 
with their Roots in about a Month's 


time; when they ſhould be ſhifted 
mto Pots, abont a Foot Diameter at 
the Top, which ſhould be filled with 
light rich Earth, and then plunged 


into the Hot-bed in the Bark-ſtove, 
2 where they ſhould be allowed room, 


becauſe they put out many Side- 


44 nr 7} high and more, according to the 
oa 


Warmth of the Bed, and the Care 


Which is taken to ſupply them con- 
ta About the 
middle of July, the Plants will be- 
gin to ſhew their Flowers, which are 


ſtantly with Water. 


produced in a Spike from the Top of 
7%: 


M A 
the Plants, which, of the firſt Sort, 
are like thoſe of the Foxglove. As 
the firſt Spike of Flowers decays, 
they are ſucceeded by Spikes from all 
the Side-branches ; ſo that the Plants 
continue in Flower until M:ichaehnas 


or later, if the Seaſon proves favour- 


able: but it is only from the firſt 
Spike of Flowers that good Seeds 
can be expected in this Country; ſo 
that particular Care ſhould be taken, 


that none of thoſe are pulled off or 


deſtroyed; becauſe it is very difficult 
to obtain good Seeds in England; 


and I belicve few of thoſe which are 


produced on the Side-branches in 


the natural Climate of their Growth, 
are duly ripened ; for I have received 


a great Quantity of theſe Seeds from 


abroad, which have appeared to be : 


very good, and yet tew of them 
have produced Plants. 
The Seeds of theſe Plants have a 


ſtrong green Covering over them, as 
thick as the outer Covering of an 
Almond; and when the Seeds are 


ripe, the Covering opens, and lets 
the Seed fall, in the ſame manner as 


1 the Covering of Almonds, Walnuts, 
Bricks or Stones, and the Plants muſt _ 


Sc. In each Covering there is one 
hard Nut, in Shape ſomewhat like a 
Beetle, having two ſharp crooked 
Horns at one End. 'This Nut con- 
tains four Embryo's ; but there are 
ſeldom more than two Seeds which 


are perfect in any of them. How- 
ever when they are ſown, the whole 


Nut muſt be planted ; for it is ſo 


hard, that it is impoſſible to take out 


the Seeds without ſpoiling of them; 


and where there are two Plants pro- 


duced from the ſame Nut, they are : 
eaſily ſeparated, when they are tranſ- 


Planted. Theſe Seeds will continue 


good for the Space of ſome Years; for ! 
ſaved a pretty large Quantity of 
them in the Year 1734, Part of 
which I ſowed the following Year, 
but * one Plant produced; the 


M A 
Remainder of the Seeds I divided, 
and ſowed ſome of them every ſuc- 
ceeding Year, without Succeſs, until 
the Year 1738, when 1 towed all 
the Seeds I had left, from which I 
had one Plant produced : ſo that if 
the Seeds are good, it js evident they 


will grow when they are four Years 


old. Therefore whenever we re- 
ceive good Seeds from abroad, or 
fave any in this Country which are 


perfectly ripened, it will be proper 
to preſerve ſome of them fora Year 


or two, leſt a bad Seaſon ſhould hap- 


n, when the Plants may not per- 


Feet their Seeds ; ſo that if this Pre- 


cuution be not tal; en, the « SPeCIC may ; 


be loſt in Europe. 
The third Sort dies to the Root 
every Winter, and riſes again the 


| ſucceeding Spring this mutt be con- 


5 ſtantly preſerved in the Stove, and 


plunged into the Bark-bed, cther- 


- wiſe it will not thrive in this Coun- 
try. During the Winter Seaſon, 


when the Plants are decayed, they 


ſhould have but little Water given to 


them; for Moiſture at that . will. 


rot the Roots. In the Beginning of 
March, juſt before the Plants begin 
-to ſhoot, is the proper Seaſon to 


tranſplant and part the Roots; when 


they ſhould be planted into Pots of 


a middle Size, filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into the 
Bark-bed, which ſhould at this time 
be renewed with freſh Tan. When 
the Plants come up, they muſt be 
Frequently refreſhed with Water; but 
it muſt not be given to them in large 
Quantities, leſt it rot their tender 
| Roots; and as the Warmth of the 


Seaſon increaſes, it will be proper to 
admit a large Share of freſh Air, 
which will greatly ſtrengthen the 


Plants; but they muſt conitantly re- 


main in the Stove, otherwiſe they 


will not produce Flowers in this 
Country. 


The Tune of their Flow- 


M F. 


cring is in the End of 7uly, and in 


Augulſt; and in October the Plant; 
die to their Roots. 

MELILOTUS, Melilot. 

The Species omitted in the former 
V 1 |: I Ws 

. MELiLotvus cor vicalii reflexis, 

* C. B. P. Greater Mello 
with reflected Horns. 
2. MELilorus corniculi; reflex; x 


minor cel repens. . B. P. Sm: ee 


creeping Mclilot, with retlexcd 
Horns. 5 
3. MEL1Lorvs Baltes, Bid ul, 


3 5 Italian Mello: 
with round Leaves, 

4. MELILOTr USA anguſtifolia e- 
pes, foliculis rotundis. C. B. P. 
Narrow ꝗeav'd creeping Melilot, wich 


round ſmaller Leaves. 


F MeLiLoTtus Jutea minor \flaril Jus 
&& fliculis minoribus, ſpicatim & 


Arnie diſpnfi tis. Mor, Hiſt. Smaller 


yellow Melilot, with ſmaller Flow-. 
ers and Pods, growing in a thick 


SPINE: 

6. a 11 Tue Nieren, pro- 
cumbens, foliculis rugoſis ſublongi:, 
ſticis florum brewibus. Rai? A 
Training Melilot of Meſſina, with 


rough oblong Leaves, and ſhort Spikes 


of F lowers. 


N. Mx LILOTUS C retica humillima 


222 flore allo magno. Juin. 


Cor. Low Melilot of Crete, with | 


a large white Flower. 
8. MELiiLoTus capſulis ren . 


libus, in capitulum congeſtis. Tours. 
Melilot Trefoil or Noneſuch. 


The 1ix firſt- mentioned Sorts are 
annual Plants, which grow wild in 
the South of France, and in Ital., 
from whence the Seeds of them have Þ 
been procured by ſuch Perſons 2 


Theſe Sort. 


are curious in Botany. 


are all of them preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens for Variety, but they arc 
Plants of no great Beauty, nor 417 


they uſed in Medicine, But if there 
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thoſe Plants which come up in the 
Autumn, will grow much larger 


M E. 

were Trials made of ſome of the 

Kinds, I believe they might be found 

uſeful to ſow for ſeeding of Cattle, | 
+. the laſt Sort here mentioned is at 

preſent in divers Parts of England, 

which was the Reaſon of my enume- 
rating theſe Sorts here. For as fome 
of the other Sorts are very hardy, 
and will grow on almoſt any Soil, fo 

if they are found to be cqually good 

with the Noneſuch, they may be 

better worth cultivating, becauſe 
they are of much larger Growth; 
and conſequently will produce much 

more Fodder. on an Acre of Land, 
than that will. But as I have had no 


Opportunity of trying if Cattle will 


eat any of them, I cannot recom- 
mend them, but by way of Trial, to 
ſach Perſons who are curious in 
making theſe Sorts of Improvement. 


As theſe are annual Plants, their 


Seeds mult be ſown every Year; or 


if they are permitted to ſcatter when 


ripe, the Plants will come up in Au- 
tumn, and will abide the Winter's 
Cold very well in this Country; and 


than thoſe which are ſown in the 


Spring, and will more certainly pro- 


duce good Seeds. Therefore thoſe 
Perſons who are curious to preſerve 
their Kinds, ſhould either ſow. them 
in Jutumn ſoon after the Sceds are 
ripe, or permit them to ſcatter their 
Seeds ; and the ſelf lown Plants may 
be eakily tranſplanted, where they 
are deſigned to grow; and they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep 


them clear from Weeds. They will 


all of them grow on almoſt any Soil; 
but they will thrive better on dry 
light ſandy Soil, than on a ſtiff clay ey 
© EE oe We EE TO 

The ſeventh Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which rarely produces Seeds 


in this Country, and is propagated 


by parting of the Roots in the Spring. 


M E 


This Sort is not ſo hardy as the 
others; therefore ſome of the Plants 
ſhould be preſerved in Pots, that they 
may be removed into Shelter in Win- 
ter; for very hard Froſts will de- 
ſtroy them, if they are expoſed. 


But they muſt always have as much 
tree Air as poſſible in mud Weather; 
fo that if they are placed under a 
common Hot-bed Frame in Winter, 
where the Glaſſes may be drawn off 
every Day in mild Weather, and 
only covered in hard Froſt, the Plants 
will thrive much better than where 
they are placed in a Green-houſe. 
In Summer the Plants muſt be fre- 


quently watercd in dry Weather, and 
kept clear from Weeds, which is all 


the Culture they require 
The Noncſuch which is now culti- 
vated in the open Fields in ſeveral 
Parts of Euglaud, is an Inhabitant of 
this Kingdom, growing wild by the. 
Sides of Paths, and on arable Land, 
in great Plenty every-where near 
London; and it the Sceds are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, there will be a 
Supply of Plants to ſtock the Ground, 


ſo that it often becomes a very trou- 


bleſome Weed in Gardens, and 1s 
ditticult to extirpate after it hat 


gotten Poſſeſlion. 


The Sceds of this Plant are ſown 
in the Spring, either alone, or with 
Barley, the latter of which 1 ſhould 
recommend; for as this is a low 
trailing Plant, it will not injure the 
Barley, which will get forward be- 
fore the Noneſuch comes up; and if 
there doth not ariſe a great Crop of 
the Noneſuch, yet being permitted 
to ſtand until the Barley is ripe, the 
Seeds of the Noneſuch will be ripe, 
and moſt of it ſcattered, by that time; 
and after the Corn is taken off, the 
Rains in Autumn will ſoon bring up 
the Plants, which will flouriſh al! 


the Winter, and the Spring follow 
ing will affordan early Feed for Cattle. 


4 1 


MF 


Where this Plant is ſown by itſelf, 


ME 


3. MxTocAcrus Americanus me. 


it muſt not be fed or mowed, until jor, ppinis tenuibus flaweſcentihus 


the Seeds are ripe; for as it is an 


annual Plant, ſo where it is eaten, 
or cut down, the Roots will periſh ; 


and if there is not a Supply of young 


Plants to ſucceed them, the Crop will 
be deſtroyed in one Seaſon. Indeed, 
as theſe Plants begin to flower very 
young, and near their Roots, ſo be- 
fore the Seeds are formed at the Ex- 
tremity of the Shoots, thoſe pro- in America, where I doubt not there 
are ſevergl other Varietits, if they 
were examined by Perſons skilful n 


_ duced near the Root will be ripe and 
ſcattered, from whence young Plants 
will come up, and ſupply the Crop; 
which has deceived ſome Perſons, _ 
who have thought this Plant will 
abide two or three Years, and pro- 
duce ſeveral Crops from the ſame 


Roots; which is a great Miſtake, 


for the Root periſhes annually. But 
as the Plants produce ſuch Quantities | 
of Seed, at almoſt every ſoint of the 
Stalks, it is almoſt impoſſible to de- 
ſtroy the Crop totally, if the Plants 
are permitted to grow to any Size, 
before they are fed or cut doun. 


The Seeds of Noneſuch being 


ſmaller than Clover Seed, a leſs 
Quantity will ſow an Acre. If it 


is ſown by itſelf, there ſhould be ten 


Pounds allowed to an Acre; but if it 


1s ſown with Barley, fix Pounds will 


be ſufficient. When it is ſown with 
Barley, the Barley ſhould be firſt 
| ſown and harrowed, and then the 
Seeds of the Noneſuch ſhould be 
ſowed, and the Land rolled, which 
will bury this Seed deep enough. 


MELOCACT Us, Melon Thiſtle. 


To this Article muſt be added; 
I. MELocacTus Americanus ma- 
jor, H inis albis longifſimis recurcis. 
The greater American Melon Thiſtle, 
with very long white crooked Spines. 
2. MeLocactvs Americanus ma- 
gor, ftriis in ſpiram mntortis, ſpints X 
5 br evibus aduncis. Greater American 
Melon Thiſtle, - with ſpiral Ribs, and 
hort crooked OD; YE 


Greater Melon Thiſtle, with ſlende: 


_ yellowiſh Spines. 


4. MeLocactvs Mexican, fi. 
nis creberrimis corallinis latis & ,. 
curvis. Houſt. Melon Thiſtle gf 
Mexico, with broad flat crooked 


„„ | 
Ihe three firſt Sorts I have re. 
ceived from the Engliſb Settlement, 


Botany. T'heſe are generally older 
before they put out their Caps cn 
their 'T'ops, than the common Sort; 


for I have had two of the Sorts fue 
or ſix Years in England, which have 
increaſed in their Magnitude great) 
ſince J received them; but neithe: 
of them has any Tendency to put 
out Caps, though ſome of the com. 
mon Sort, not near ſo large, hart 
produced large Caps, and have riper- 


ed their Fruit. So that I amen 
Doubt whether ſome of theſe Sor:; 


ever produce Caps in the natur 
Places of their Growth; for the 


may produce their Fruit, either fron 
the Sides of the Plant, as the fm! 
American Sort, or round the Centr 
of the Head, as I have ſeen ſome ci 
them repreſented in Figures. 
The fourth Sort was brought fron 
Mexico, by the late Dr. Millian 
Houftoun; but being a long time in 
the Paſſage, and the Plants receiving 


ſome Wet, they all of them wer 
decayed before they arrived in Ex. 


land. This is one of the mol 


| ſtrange Plants of this Genus I et | 
ſaw ; the Spines, which are produced 


very cloſely all over the Plant, zu 
two Inches or more in Length, ac 


near a quarter of an Inch broad: 


their Baſe; are extremely {tron 


and of a browniſh red Colour; thek | 
the Inhabitants of Mexica make # 4 
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of to pick their Teeth, from whence 
they give the Name of Viſnaga, i. e. 
'T'ooth-pick, to theſe Plants. 

As theſe Plants are eſteemed by 


the Curious, for their ſingular Struc- 


ture, being ſo very different from all 
the European Plants, moſt People 
who have the Conveniency of Stoves 
to preſerve them, are extremely cu- 


rious to obtain them from abroad; 
but the Perſons who have the Care 
of bringing them, for want of Judg- 
ment, generally deſtroy them with 
Water, before they arrive in £np- 


land : for although they often arriye 


in ſeeming Health, yet the Moiſture 
which they have imbibed in their 


Paſſage, will rot them in a little 
time after they are planted. There- 
whenever theſe Plants 
brought over planted in Tubs, the 
belt way is to take them up as ſoon as 
they arrive, and ſet them upon the 


Flues in the Stove to dry; where (if 
they arrive early in the Summer) 
they may remain two Months before 
they are planted; but when they 
come late in the Year, they ſhould 
remain on the Flues all the Winter; 
and about the Beginning of April, 


they may be planted in Lime-rubbiſh 
(as hath been directed in the former 
Volumes ofthe Gardeners Dictionary) z 


and theſe Plants will more certainly 
ſucceed, than thoſe which are planted 
ſoon after they arrive, as I have ſe- 
| veral times experienced. Some of 
theſe Plants I have kept dry out of 


Earth, on the Flues, or in ſome dry 


warm Part of theStove, nine Months, 
and have then planted them; and 


they ſucceeded better than thoſe 


which were planted ſoon after I re- 
ugh they were to 
Appearance not near ſo likely to 


ceived them, tho 


live. So that if thoſe Gentlemen who 
bring over theſe Plants, would take 
ibem out of the Ground, and hang 


dem up in a diy warm Fart of the 


arc 


M F. 
Ship, where they might not de 


bruited or eaten by Vermin; they 
will more certainly ſucceed, than 
thoſe Plants which are brought over 
in Tubs of Earth. 3 
The-ſmaller Melon Thiſtle, which 
was ſome Years ſince very rare in 
England, is now become pretty com- 
mon in the Gardens of the Curious: 
tor as they produce a great many 
Fruit annually, they may be propa- 


young Plants will come up in great 


Abundance, ſo that a Perſon may be 


ſoon flocked with them. TG 
 MENISPERMUM, Moon-ſeed. 
FFT 
l. hath a roſaceous Flower, con- 


: filing of Several fmall Leaves, 
which are placed round the Embryo 


in @ circular Order. The Pojntal, 
| avhich is divided into three Parts cat 
the Top, afterward becomes the Fruit 
or Berry, in which is included one 


flat Seed, which is, when ripe, hot- 


| lowed lite the Appearance of the 
Moon. „„ OE bo 
The Species are 5 
I. MexisyeERMUM Canadenſe ſtan- 
dens, hederaceo folio, Acad. Reg. 
Scien. 1706. Climbing Canaay 
Moon-fecd, with an Ivy leaf. 
2. MENISPERMUM Canadenſe ſcan- 


dens, umbilicato folio. Acad. Reg. 


Scien. 1706. Climbing Canady 


Moon-ſced, with an umbilicated : 


3. MENISPERMUM folzo hederacea. 


beenlong Inhabitants of the European 
Gardens. Theſe produce Aexible 


woody Shoots from their Roots, 
Which twiſt round whatever. Plants 


ſtand near them, and will grow to 
the Height of 


gated in great Quantities by Seed; 
nay, if the Seeds are permitted to 
fall on the Earth, in the Pots where 
. the old Plants are growing, the 


r ab” by 


Mat" arg — he 
ko — a 


Hort. Elth. Ivy-leaved Moon feed. 
The firſt and ſecond Sozts have 


ten or twelve Feet, 
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and produce their Flowers in Au- 
tumn, but they rarely perfect their 
Seed in this Country. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of YVir- 
ginia, and moſt of the Northern 
Parts of America, from whence they 
were many Years ſince brought into 


Europe, and were preſerved in the 
 Green-houſes in Winter, as tender 
Plants; but of late Years they have 
been planted in the full Ground, 
where they endure the Winter's 


Cold extremely well without any 
Shelter. They may be eaſily pro- 


pagated by the Suckers, which are 


produced in Plenty from their Roots: 
_ theſe ſhould be taken off with ſome 
Fibres adhering to them, in the 
Spring, before the Plants make new 
Shoots ; and may be planted where 
they are deſigned to remain, ob- 
ſerving to water them, if the Seaſon 


ſhould prove dry, until they have 
taken Root; after which time they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
| keep them clear from Weeds, and 
to ſupport them with Stakes, unleſs 
they are planted near Trees, round 


which they may fiſten themielves ; 


for if they trail on the Ground, they 


will not thrive. 25 
The third Sort was Wendt from 


Carolina by Mr. Catęſby. This 3 


a Plant of humbler Growth than 
either of the former, ſeldom riſing 
above four or five Feet high in this 
Country, and the Stems do not be- 


come woody. The Leaves are alſo 
much ſmaller than either of the 
other Sorts. This Plant will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
| very well in the open Air, provided 


it is planted in a warm Soil, and a 


ſheltered Situation. It may be pro- 


pagated by Suckers from the Root, 
as the two former Sorts, which are 
alſo produced in as great Plenty. 


The two former Sorts were by 


Dr. Plukenet ranged amongſt e : 


M E. 


from ſome Similitude in the out- 
ward Appearance of the Plants to 
the Ivy. So, from his Name, they 
were commonly calledinthe G ardens, 
Ivy with a bind-weed Leaf. 
MENTZELIAA. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a roſe ſhaped Flower, con- 


fefting of ſever al Leaves, which are 


laced in a circular Order, and ref 


on the Flower-cup, which after ard ” 


becomes a membranaceous tubyloy: 
Fruit, containing many ſmall Seeds. 


We know but one Species of thi, 


Plant at preſent 3 v/Z. 

MexTzELIA folits & rabbit 
aſperis. Plum. Now. Gen. Mentzelia 
with rough Leaves and Fruit, 


The Name was given to this Plant 


by Father Plumier, who diſcovercd it 


in the French Settlements in America, 


in Honour to Dr. Mentzelins, who 


was Phyſician to the Elector of 


Brandenburgh, and who publiſhed an 


Index of Plants 1 in Latiu, Greek and 
L High-Dutch. | N 
This plant grows l in 
the Iſland of Jamaica, from whence 


the Seeds were ſent to England by 


the late Dr. William Houſtoun, which 
have ſucceeded in the Phylic-garden 


at © helſca. 


and muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early 
in the Spring, that the Plants may 


be brought forward early in the Sea- 


ſon, otherwiſe they will not produce 
ripe Seed in this Country. When 
the Plants are come up about an Inch 


high, they ſhould be each tranſplant- 
ed into a ſeparate Half penny Pot, 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
l into a Hot-bed of Tanner; 


ark, being careful to ſhade them 


from the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they _ 
muſt be conſtantly watered every 


other Day. in warm Weather, and 
"own 8 


It is an annual 1 which pe- 
riſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe ; 


M I 


ſhould have freſh Air every Day ad- 


mitted to them, in e . to the 
Warmth of the Seafon, and the Heat 
of the Bed in which they are plunged. 
In about ſix Weeks or two Months 
after tranſplanting, if the Plants have 
made a good Progreſs, they will have 
filled the Pots with their Roots; 
when they ſhould be ſhifted into 


larger Pots, which mult be filled 
with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the 


Stove, that they may have room to 
grow in Height, obſerving, as before, 


to water them duly, as alfo to admit 


freſh Air to them every Day in 


warm Weather; with which Ma- 


nagement the Plants will rife to the 


Height of three Feet, and will pro- 
duce ripe Seeds the latter End of Au- 
6%, or the Beginning of September. 
_ Theſe Plants are cloſely beſet all over 
with ſmall crooked Spines, by Which 
they will faſten themſelves to what- 
cver touches them ſo ſtrongly, that 
| by a Perſon's going near them, they 


will ſtick to the Cloaths, and the 
Branches of the Plant will ſeparate 
and adhere to the Cloaths in like 


manner as the Seeds of Clivers or 


Gooſegraſo. 
MILLE RIA. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a compound Flower, con- 


hijling of ſeweral Florets, and one 


half Fhret, contained in one common 


 Flower-cup; but theſe Fhrets are 


barren, and the half Floret, which 
7s fruitful, is ſucceeded by one Seed, 
which is ſurrounded by the Flower- cup. 


The Species are; 


I. MirrexlA aznua erecta major, 
foltis conjugatis, foribus Picatis lu. 


tets. Hout. Greater upright annual 


_ Milleria, with Leaves growing oppo- 


Hh _ yellow Flowers growing in a 


2. MiIILERIA annun erecta minor, 


foliis farietariæ, Aoribus ex foliorum 


| have ſuececded very well. 


M 1 


alis. Houft. Leſſer upright annual 
Milleria, with pellitory Leaves, and 


the Flowers growing from the Wings 


of the Leaves. 


3. M!LLERIA ama erecta ramo- 


fer, faliis maculatis, profundins ſer» 


ratis. Martyn. Ger. 1. Upright | 
branching annual Milleria, with 
{potted Leaves, which are deeply 


ſawed. | 
4. Mil LE RIA anrun erefta mi nor, 


folio parietarie lmgiort, floribus ex 
foliorum alis, Leiter upright annual 
Milleria, with a longer pellitory 
Leaf, and the Flowers growing from 
the Wings of the Leaves. 5 
The two firit Sorts were diſcovered 
by the late Dr. William Honſtonn at 
Campechy, in the Year 1731, who 


conitituted this Genus, on finding 


the Characters differing from all the 
_ Genus's which were before eftabliſh- 


ed. The Seeds of both theſe Sorts 


he ſent to ſeveral curious Perſons in 
Lu lund and Holland, where they - 


5 


The other two Sorts were diſco- 


vered by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, 
at Campechy in the Year 1734 ; from 
whence he ſent their Seeds into Eng- 


land, where they have alfo ſucceed- 
ed very well. The third Sort nearly 


reſembles the firſt in its Leaves, 


Flowers and Growth ; but branches 


a little more than that doth, and the 
Leaves are ſpotted with Black; the 
Flowers alſo are a little larger. The 
fourth Sort, which is ſomewhat like 
the ſecond, grows taller, and doth not 
branch from the Bottom as the 
ſecond doth; the Leaves are alſa 
much longer, but there appears no 


Difference in their Flowers. 


The Seeds of theſe Plants ould _ 


be fown early in the Spring, on a 
moderate Hot-bed ; and when the 


Plants are come up about wg Inches, 
they ſhould be each tranſpaated into 
a ſeparate Pot, filled with, ght rich 
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Earth, and then plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tarners Bark, be- 
ing careful to ſhade them from the 

Sun until they have taken Roct, as 
alſo to water them frequently. Af- 

ter the Plants are rooted, they ſhould 
have a large Share of free Air ad- 
mitted to them, by railing of the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-hed every Day 
when the Weather is fair; and they 
mult be conſtantly watered every 
Day in hot Weather, for they are 
very thirſty Plants. With this Ma- 


. nagement, the Plants will in a Month 


aſter traniplanting riſe to a conſider- 


able Height; therefore they ſhould 


be ſhifted into larger Pots, and placed 

in the Stove, plunging them into 
the Bark-bed, where they may have 
room to grow, eſpecially the firſt 


and third Sorts, which uſually grow 
eiglit or nine Feet high, where they 
minima repens. Sloan. Cat. Jan 

The leaſt creeping herbaceous Senh- 


are well managed. But the ſecond 

and fourth Sorts ſeldom rite above 

three Feet high, and do not ſpread 
their Branches very far; wherefore 
_ theſe may be allowed leſs room. 
In the Middle of 7u/y cheſe Plants 
will begin to flower, and the Seeds 
will be ripe ſoon after; therefore 
they muſt be gathered as ſoon as 
they change of a dark brown Co- 
Jour ; otherwiſe they will ſoon fall 
off, eſpecially thoſe cf the two large 
Kinds, which will drop on the leaſt 
Touch when they are ripe. 'Theſe 
Plants will continue flowering till 


Michaelnas or later, if the Seaſon 


proves favourable ; but when the 
Cold of the Autumn comes on, they 
JJC 
MMIMOSA, The Senſitive Plant. 
ITI this Article muſt be added; 


1. Mimosa herbacea procumbens 


9 ſpinoſa, caule guadrangulo, fili- 


| E guadriwvalvibus. Houſt. Trailing 


rbaceous prickly Senſitive Plant, 


Wich ſquare Stalks, and Pods having 


MI 
2. Mios fraticoſa ſpinoſa, |. 
uis latis hirſutis 5 
Houſt. Prickly ſhrubby Senſitint 
Plant, with broad hairy jointed Pod; 
3. Mimosa non ſpinoſa, palluſri, 
& herbacea, procumbens, flore Itty 
pleno. Houſt. Smooth marſh herbe. 
ceous trailing Senſitive Plant, with 
full yellow Flowers. 


4. Minosa fruteſcers ſpinafe & 


hirſuta, tenuibus acaciæ foliis, fil. 
quis articulatis. Houſt. Shrubby | 
prickly and hairy Senſitive Plant, | 
with narrow Leaves like the Acaciz, 


and jointed Pods. 


5. Mrmosa humilis fruteſcen, 
ſpinaja, foliis acaciæ latioribus, fil 
quis conglobatis. Dwarf ſhrubby ad 
prickly Senſitive Plant, with broad 
Acacia-leaves, and Pods growing in 


Cluſters. 


6. Mimosa herbacea non ſpin: 


tive Plant, without Spines, common. 
ly called Senſitive Graſs. 
The three firſt- mentioned Sort 


were diſcovered by the late Dr. Vi 


liam Houſtoun at La Vera Crus, from 


whence he ſent their Seeds into Ei. 
land, from which many Plants were 
raiſed. The firſt Sort riſes to the 


Height of three Feet, and hath flen- 
der ſquare Stalks, which are ſtrong! 
armed with Spines. This is a per- 

ennial Plant, which creeps at tho 

Root; ſo that it may be propagate! 
by the Suckers, which are produce! 
pretty plentifully, This hath net 
as yet furniſhed any Flowers in Ez: 


land; for the Shoots generally die | 2 


the Root in Winter, and riſe again 


the following Spring. The Leaves 


of this Sort do not only cloſe on 


being touched, but alſo fall down. 


ward, ſo that it is ranked among 
thoſe Kinds which are common!) 
called humble Plants. 
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The ſecond Sort riſes to the Height 


of fix or ſeven Feet, and hath a 


woody Stem, which is ſtrongly armed 
with crooked Spines. 


very narrow Pinne; theſe Leaves 
are alſo beſet on their under Side 
with ſharp crooked Spines all along 
the Mid- rib, ſo that it is troubleſome 


to go amongſt the Plants in the natu- 
ral Place of their Growth. The 
Flowers of this Kind are of a bright 
purple Colour, which are ſucceeded 


þy flat hairy jointed Pods, in which 


are included the Seeds. This Sort 


grows very plentifully in moiſt rich 


Places about La Vera Cruz, in the 
Spaniſh Weſt- Indies. 97 


This Plant hath produced Flowers 


in England, but hath not perfected 


Seed, though it hath lived over the 


Winter, and has grown to a large 
Size. The Leaves of this Sort cloſe 
very ſoon on the Touch, but they 
fall downward, very ſlowly, ſo that 
it is not ranged amongſt the humble 
mm w 
The third Sort grows plentifully 
in ſtanding Waters near La Vera 
Crux, where the Branches float on 


the Water, in like manner as do 
the Pond-weeds in this Country; but 


Where the Water dries up, and 


leaves the Plants while they are 


young, they will grow more erect ; 


and thoſe of them which have grown 


in England, have riſen to the Height 
of four or five Feet; but they ſpread 
_ themſelves on every Side, and re- 
quired ſome Support, when they 
were full-grown. This Sort hath 
produced Flowers in England, but 
| hath not perfected Seed; and being 
an annual Plant, is at preſent loft 
in Europe. This is one of thoſe 


commonly called Senſitive Plants; for 


the Leaves do not fall on being touch- 
ed. The fourth and fifth Sorts were 


aikcovered by Mr. Robert Millar, 


The Leaves 
| conſiſt of ſeveral Wings, which have 


 Fleſh-colour. 


M I 
Surgeon, at Carthagena, from when 
he ſent their Seeds into England, 
which have ſucceeded in ſevera 
Gardens of the Curious. Theſe 
are both of them of the humble 
Kind, their Leaves falling on the 


ſlighteſt Touch. 


Ground, and grows in ſhort thick 


Tufts: this is very quick in its 
Motion; for, on drawing a Stick 
over the Plants, they will imme- 
diately contract, and leave the Im- 
preſſion for ſome time, till the Plants 


recover. EDN 


All theſe Sorts are propagated by 


Seeds, in the ſame manner as hath 


been directed in the former Vo- 
lumes of the Gardeners Dictionary 5 

therefore I ſhall not repeat it in this 
A e 


MITELLA. 


or Anotto. _ | 


This Plant riſes to the Height 


of ten or twelve Feet, and hath a 


woody Stem, which is beſet with 
many Branches at the Top, which art 
furniſhed with broad Leaves, ſhaped 
ſomewhat like a Heart; from theſe 
Branches the Flowers come out in 


ſmall Cluſters, which conſiſt of ſe- 


veral Leaves, and expand in form 
of a Roſe; theſe are of a pale 
The Flowers are 
ſucceeded by brown Pods, ſhaped 
like a Mitre, and are echinated on 
the Outſide in the ſame manner as 
the Cheſnut ; in which Pods are 
contained many irregular Seeds, which 


are of a red Colour. 


© The Seeds of this Plant are uſed 
to make a Dye, by the — 


They will both 
of them live through the Winter, 

if they are placed in a very warm 
The ſixth Sort is very common in 
Jamaica, Where it creeps on the 


Io this Article muſt be added; 
MiTELLA Americana maxima 


 tindoria. Inft. R. Ii. The Arnotto 


MI 
of Antrica. The Manner of pre- 
paring, it is as follows: They ſteep 


the Seeds in Water, until the out- 
ward red Part is diſſolved intirely 


from them; then they boil the 
Water which is impregnated, ſeveral 
times, (after the fame manner as 


they do the Juice of the Sugar Cane) 


until it becomes of a pretty thick 


Conſiſtence; then they put it into 
Canvaſs, which is ſpread over a Fire 
of hot Aſhes, which doth not flame, 

to bring it to a farther Conhiſtence 
when they make it up into Balls, 
which are ſent into Europe, where it 
is uſed in Dying. 
The Indians make uſe of this 

Colour to paint their Bodies, eipe- 
_ cially when they go to War, in or- 
der, as {ome ſuppoſe, to prevent 


cheir diſcovering tne Blood when 
they are wounded, being almoſt of 


the ſane Colour, and is ſuppoſed to 
male them couragcods. But the 
chief Uſe of it is to prevent the 
| Musketa's and Flies from annoying 
them. This 8 e is alſo mixed with 

Chocolate to give it a Colour. 
It grows in che warmeſt Parts of 


America, irom whence the Seeds are 


pretty frequently ſent into England. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould he fown early | in 
the Spring of the Year, 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
which ſhould be plunged into a mo- 
derate 
the Earth ſhould be frequently wa- 


tered, to forward the Vegetation of 


the Seed. When the Plauts are. 
come up two Inches high, 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each 
Into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 
light rich Earth, and then plunged 
again into the Tanners Bark, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them from the Sun, until 
they have taken new Root; after 


which time they muſt be frequently 


refreſned with Water, and in hot 


Weather the Glaſſes of the Hot- bel 


in (mall. 


lot-bed of Tanners Bark, and 


they 


M O 
ſhould be raiſed every Day, to au. 
freſh Air to the Plants. With thi 
Management the Plants will grow : 
be a Foot high by the Middle of a 
and will have filled the Pots u. 


their Roots ; therefore they oy 


then be ſhaken out of the Pots, a, 
their Roots carefully trimmed, and 
then put into Pots a little large: 


and plunged again into the Hot- bet 
"Theſe Plant | 


and managed as be fore. 
may remain in the Hot-bed ut 
toward M:ichaelnas, when, the New 
begin to be cold; at which time t 


muit be removed into the Stove, A N 


plunged into the Barl-bed, whe 
they may enjoy a good Share 9! 
Warmth in the Winter Seaſon, othe: 


_ wiſe they cannot be preſer. 6d in this 


Country: they muſt be frequent 


refreſhed with Water during the | 


Winter Scaſon, but they ſhould no: 


have too much given to them ec 
time, eſpecially if they ſhould c. 


their Leaves, which they frequent 4, 
do toward the Spring. As the 


Plants are very tender, they ſhout. 
conſtantly remain in the Stove, ch 
ſerving in the Summer Seaſon, when 


the Weather is warm, to admit 
large Share of freſh Air to the Plant, 


as alſo to water them frequently, 


but in cold Weather they muſt be 
kept very warm. When theſe Rule: 
are duly obſerved, the Plants wi! 
thrive very faſt, and grow to the 


fame Height which they uſually 00 


in their native Soil. 


MONBIN, The Hog Plum tre. 


The Characters are 


I bath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, c. 


Sing of ſeveral Leaves, «vhich ar: 


ranged in @ circular Order; frm 


ae Cup ariſes the Pointal, a0 


afterward becomes an oval feſby felt | 


Fruit inclaſing a hard Stone, 


which ar conta 'ued 8 Kent, 


or 8 eeds, , 
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We have but one Sort of thus 
Tree; (viz.} 


MoxB1iN ar bor, felis fraxini, 
fructu lutes racemoſo. Plum. Now. 


(er. The Hog Plum-tree, wvn/z9. 
This Tree is a Native of the 
warmeſt Parts of America, where it 
grows in the Savanua's and low 
marſhy Places in great Plenty. It 
riſes to be forty or fifty Feet high, 


ard divides into a great many crooked 


| Branches, which are beſet with 


winged Leaves ſomewhat like thole 


of the Aſh-tree. The Flowers, which 


appear in the Spring, are produced 


in large pyramidal Bunches at the 


Extremity of the Branches, which 


are of a white Colour, and are very 
ſweet. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſeveral 


yellow oval-ſhaped Plums, growing in 
Cluſters. The Wood of this Tree 


being ſoft, is uſed inſtead of Cork, to 


ſtop Bottles in America. 


I his is a very tender Tree, and 
muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove, 
* ©therwiſe it cannot be preſerved 
in this Country. It may be propa- 


gated by Cuttings (which is the moſt 
common Method practiſed in Ame- 
11a); but if theſe are to be brought 
to England, they ſhould be planted 
pretty cloſe together in Tubs of 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situ- 
ation, until they have taken good 


Root, before they are put on Board 
the Ship; and in their Paſſage they 
muſt be kept from Salt-water, nor 


would they be too plentifully ſup- 
ped with freſh ; for too much 
Moiſture hath deſtroyed many of 


| theſe Plants, before they have arrived 
in England ; for if the tender F ibres 
are rotted, the Bark c: the older 
Shoots will ſoon decay. When they 


arrive in pretty good Health, they 
mould be carefully taken out of = 
ubs, and each planted into a ſeparate 


Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 


M © 
plunged into a moderate Iot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſcrving trequently 
to refreſh them with \ ater ; but xt 
muſt not be given to them in large: 
Quantities, until they have taken 
good Root. If they come over in 2 
hot Seaſon, it will be proper to ſhade 


them ſrom the Sun, until they are 
rooted ; and at that Scaſon they will 


require but a very moderate Warmth 


in the Hot-bed ; tor too great 


Warmth would then be very injurious 


to them. But when they arrive late 
in the Year, the Bed ſhould have a 
larger Share of Heat, in order to 
forward their Rooting, before the 
Winter's Cold comes on; for it they 


are not pretty well rooted before 


Winter, there will be ſmall Hope» of 


their living till Spring; ſo that 


they ſhould never be ſent over too 
late in the Year. 


Theſe Plants may. allo be propa- 


gated by ſowing of their: Stones, | 
which ſhould be brought over as. 
freſh as poſſible. Ihele fuld be 
ſown in the Spring of the \ ear, inn 
ſmall Pots filled with light zd. Earth, 
and then plunged into a It bed of 


Tanners Bark; where, if the Bed is 


in a good Temperature for }tcat, 
and the Pots of Earth are duly 


moiſtened, the Plans will come wp 
in about a Month after Sow g. 
when they ſhould have freſh Air 


admitted to them every Day, mpro- 


portion to the Warmth of the Sca- 
ſon, and they mult be frequently re- 


freſnhed with Water. in about three 


Weeks or a Month after the Plants 


appear above Ground, they will be 
fit to tranſplant, when each Plant 
ſhould be planted in a ſeparate fall 
Pot, filled with light rich Harth, 
and then plunged into ihe Ilot-bed 


again, where they muſt by ſhaded 


from the Sun, untu they have taken 


new. P.oot ; after Which tile thi 


muſt 
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muſt be duly watered, and have a 


pretty large Share of freſh Air in 


warm Weather. 3 
When the Plants have grown ſo 

large as to have filled the Pots with 
their Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted 
into others of a larger Size, being 
careful not to ſhake the Earth from 


their Roots, but the Fibres round the 


Ball of Earth ſhould be trimm'd. 


They mutt then be plunged into the 


Hot-bed again, provided the Plants 
are not too tall to ſtand under the 
Glaſſes, without Injury to their 
Leaves; in which Caſe they muſt be 
| P'unged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove, where they may have room 
to advance in Height. But if they 


have room in the Hot-bed, they 


may remain there till about Mi- 


chaelmas, when the Nights begin to 


be cold; at which time they mult be 

removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed, in the warmeſt. 
Part of the Stove. 


Winter Seaſon they muſt be often 
refreſhed with Water; but it muſt 


not be given to them in large Quan- 


titles, when the Seaſon is cold; 


 eElpecially, if they ſhould caſt their 
Leaves, which they frequently do 


toward the Spring, then they muſt 


have but little Water, until they 
put out new Leaves; becauſe too 
much Moiſture is injurious to them, 
when they are in almoſt an unactive 
mM ED 
Theſe Plants are too tender to live 
in the open Air in Eng/ard, even in 
the warmeſt Seafon of the Year ; 


ſo that they ſhould conſtantly re- 


main in the Bark-ſtove, where they 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh 
Air in Summer; and they will at 


that Scaſox require to be plentifully 
watered, for they naturally grow in 


low moiſt Places; but in Winter they 
muſt be kept very warm. With this 
Aanzgement the Plants will chrive 


During the 


M O 
very faſt, and in few Years will Pro. 
duce their Fruit. 

MONTIA. 
The Characters are; 
It bath a funnel-ſhaped Flaw 


conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe der 


Part is tubulous, but the upper Pa; 
75 expanded, and cut into five Pari, 
the Fruit which ſucceeds the Flr:,,, 


15 a bicapſular flat Seed-veſſel, whic, | 


ts ſurrounded on the Borders alith ; 
Plume, which expands like Rays, 


| We have but one Plant of th. 

Genus; wiz. = 
MoxriA drboreſcens, abutili f, 
io ſerrato, fruftu racemoſo. Hu 
Tree-like Montia, with a favs | 
abutilon Leaf, and the F ruit growing | 


in Bunches, 


This Plant was diſcovered by de 
late Dr. William Houſtoun, near cb 
La Vera Crux in New Spain, wi 
gave this Name to it in Honour v | 
Dr. Monti, Profeſſor of Botary i: F 


Bononia. DN 
It grows about ſixteen or eightee | 
Feet high, and hath a woody Sten, Þ 
which divides into ſeveral Branche: 
| theſe are beſet with Leaves ſomewh:! 

like thoſe of the yellow Malloy 


which are five Inches long, 4. 
four broad, ending in a Point; the: 


arg ſawed round the Edges, and ha? 


a Down on their under Sides. Tn: 
Flowers are of a greeniſh yellow 
Colour, and are produced in Bunche:. 


The Seaſon of its Flowering is 1! 
January, in the native Place of in 


Growth, and the Seeds are ripe 12 


C -— A 
This Plant is propagated by etc, 
which ſhould be ſown early in tit 
Spring ona Hot-bed ; and when it 
Plants are come up about two Inch: 


high, they ſhould be each tra 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Tot, 


filled with light freſh Earth, and 


plunged into a moderate Hot-bec, 


being careful to ſhace them by 
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the Sun until they have taken new 


Root; after which time they mult. 


have a large Share of freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them in warm Weather, 


and they muſt be duly watered. In 


this Hot bed the Plants may remain 
till Autumn, when they muſt be re- 
moved into the Stove ; and the firſt 
Year, while the Plants are young, 


it will be proper to plunge them in 


the Bark-bed ; but the following 
Winters they will do very well 
in the dry Stove, which ſhould be 
kept up to temperate Heat. And in 
the middle of the Summer, they 
will bear to be expoſed for near 
three Months, provided they are 
laced in a warm Situation. In hot 
Weather theſe Plants muſt be fre- 
quently watered, and as they advance 
in their Growth, they ſhould be 


ſhifted into larger Pots, filled with 


light freſh Earth. With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will thrive very well, 
and in two or three Years will pro- 


duce Flowers. 


MORINA. 


The Characters are; 8 
It hath a tubulous anomalous per- 


onated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 


which is divided into tavo Lips : the 
upper Lip is again divided into two 


Parts, but the under Lip is dianded 


into three. From the Flower-cup, 


which is for the moſt part biſid, 


ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 
in the hinder Part of the Flower ; 


but is barren, for the F lower-cup 


' reſts on the Embryo, and is ſurrounded 


by another Cup as a Sheath, in 


A * 
We hive but one Sort of this 


which are many roundiſh and an- 


. Mo RIA erientalis, carlinæ folio. 
Tourn. Co. 

2 Leaf of tl. Carlme Thiſtle. | 
„This Pl. was e:1covered by 
Dr. Tours in his Trayels in the 


Fear. 


Laltern Morina, with 


N O 


Levant, who gave it this Name in 
Honour to Dr. Morin a Phyſician at 


Paris. 


This Plant is propagated by Seed, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after it 


is ripe in the Autumn, otherwiſe the 
Plants will not come up the fol- 
lowing Summer; for I have ſeveral 


times obſer/ed, where the Seeds have 
been ſown in the Spring, they have 


remain'd in the Ground fourteen or 


fifteen Months, before the Plants 


have appeared. "Theſe Seeds ſhould 


be ſown in the Places where the 


Plants are to remain, becauſe they 


ſend forth tap Roots, which run very 


deep into the Ground ; and when 


theſe are broken or injured in tranſ- 
_ planting, the Plants ſeldom thrive 
after. They may be ſown in open 
Beds or Borders of light freſh Earth, 
being careful to mark the Places, 
that the Ground may not be diſturbed; 
for it frequently happens, that the 
Seeds do not come up the firſt Year, 
When they are ſown in Autumn, | 
but when they are ſown in the 
Spring, they never come up the ſame 
The Ground where the Seeds 
are ſown, muſt be kept clear from 
Weeds, which is all that is neceſſarß 
to be done until the Plants come up; 
when, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
it will be proper to refreſ them two 
or three times « Week with Water; 
and where they come up too cloſe 
together, they thould be thinned to 
as to leave them near eighteen Inches 
apart; after wluch they will require 


no other Culture, but to keep them 
conſtantly clear from Weeds; and in 


the Spring, juſt before the Plants put 
out new Leaves, to {tir the Ground. 
gently between them, and lay a 
little freſh Farth over the Sur-_ 
face of the Bed, to encourage the 

Eo 
In Autumn theſe Plants decay to 

the Ground, and fend forth new 


Leaves 


- ; 


"1 agreeable Diverſity, 


much Care lo cultivate them, 


t 


5 7 the 


Soil, and it they 
. Thickets or Shrub: , tney will thrive 


_ ture. 
tiful ; 


under Trees, and require no Care 
in their 


M O 

Lerves the following Spring; but it 
will be three Years trom the Time of 
the Plants firſt coming up, to their 
blowering ; but after that Time, 
they will lower every Seaton, and 
the Roots will continue many Years, 
prov ided they are not ditturbed. 
Yheſc Plants, when in Flower, make 


with other hardy flowering perennial 
Plants; and as they do not require 
they 


deſerve Room 1 In every g good blower- 
garden. 
MOSCH * TEL LI A. Tuverous 
Mofchatel. | 


'The Chard Are 3... : 

It hath a Flixver conſiſting u, one 
Leaf, UL "ich is dit 1ded at the Brim 
mnnry Parts, 
ariſes the Pointai, fixed like a Nail 
middle of the Flocver, which 


tern becomes a ſoft ſucculent. 


Berr , 717 which are contained many 
fiat Feels. e 

We have 
Plant; pi. | | 

NonscHATEI LINA faliis fumariæ 
Hul x DP on . 
Leaves like thoſe of the bulbous 
Fumitor ef 

This Plant grows wild in ſhady 
moiſt Places in ſeveral Parts of £29 - 
land; it flowers the lat 
March, or the Beginning of Abril, 


and the Leaves decay about the 


middle of June, when 


the Roots 
may be taken up and aN anted. 


Theſe ſhould have 


are planted e 


much better than in an open Expo- 
"The Flowers arc of a greeniſh 
white Colour, and not very beau- 
but as the Plants will thrive 
Cultare, they may have 
"a: Place 


Variety. 


20e 


when mixed. 


from 4 Cup. | 


but one Sort of this 


Moſchatel with 


tter End of a 


pretty ſtrong 


in Garden: for the lake of 


M0 
MUNTINGIA. 

Ihe Characters are; 

It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, oz. 


fihing of ſroeral Leawrs, wbich. are 
placed in QA circular Order, from 


Cup ariſes the Pointal, ac 
afterward hecomes a globular {oft 
22 umbilicated Fr "uit, iN which are 
contained meny ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are:; | 

. MuxrT INGLA o ſerices mill; 
fru 2s majrri. Plum. Nov. Gon. 
Muntingia with a ſoft mY Leaf 
__ a larger Fruit. 

. MuxTixGla folio ulmi aſpers, 
V. 1225 minimo glomerato. Plum, ; 
(n. Muntingj: with a rough Fl: m- 
leaf, and the leaſt Fruit growing in 
Cluſters. 


i unore. Plum. Now. Gen. Munting'1 


with a cornel Leaf, and a lebe ; 


Fruit. 
Theſe Plants all of hem orow in 


Jamaica, and ſeveral other Parts of 


America. They were diſcoy ercd by 


Father Plumier, who gave them the 


Name from Dr. Muntingius, who 


was Proſeſſor of Botany at Gronine'n 


in Holland, ſo that we have no Eng, 7 
Name for them. 

They may be propagated by Seed, 
which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunge 
into a moderate Hot bed of Lanner 
Bark, where they ſhould be duly 
watered. and in warm Weather the 
Glaſlſes ſhould be raiſed to admit 
freſh Air. Theſe Seeds will often 
remain in the round a whole Year, 


before the Plants will appear; in 


which Caſe the Pots mult be kept 


conſtantly clear from Weeds, and : 


mould remain in the Hot-bed til! 
after Michae/mas ; when they my 
be removed into the Stove, ard 
plunged into the Bark-bed, between 
other Pots of tall Plants, under 45 


thiey will | and very well, and may be 
| yy Crow de! 


47 My NTINGIA folio corn, fri * 
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-rovded in, Where Plants will not 


thrive. During the Winter Seaton, 
te Pots Jthould be now-and-then 
vitcred, when the Earth appears 
are; and ia the Beginning of March, 
the: Pots ſhould be removed out of 
e Stove, and placed into a freſh 
b. aK bed under Frames, which will 
bripg up the Plants in a ſhort time 
iter. 
W ken the Plants are come up 


about two Inches high, they ſhould 


be carefully taken out of the Pots, 
ind each plantedinto'a ſeparate ſmall 
pot filled with light rich Earth, and 


then plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Sun, until they have taken new 


Loot ; after which time they ſhould 
be duly wate red, and in warm Wen 
ther mt have a large Share 1 


pg Air; In this Hot- bed the 


ants may remain until the Au- 
tumn, when the Nights begin to be 


cold; when they ould be removed 


te the Stowe, and plunged into the 


bed. Purine. the Winter Sca- 


101. — plante 11 uſt Le kept warm, 
clpecially While they are young) 
they mult be frequently refreſhed 
vith Water; hy it muſt not be 
en to them in large Quantities at 
Lais Seaſon, leſt it rot the tender 
ibres of their Roots. It will be 
proper to continue theſe Plants in 
e Store all the Year ; but in warm 
Weather they ſhould have a large 
dliare of Air, and Plenty of Water: 


but as the Plants grow in Strength, 


they will be more hardy, and 


may be more expoſed in Summer, 


anal in Winter will live in a dry 


Stove, if kept 1 ina moderate Degree 
t. 


Ihe lirfl of theſe "PIE riſeth to 
He Height of thirty Feet or more 


the Places of its mur :1 Growth, 
[© _ diwides into many Branches at 
1 the Flow: ers are white, u 


M U 

having ſeveral yellow Threads in 
each ; the Fruit is about the Size of 
a Cherry, aid ſhaped like a Pome- 
granate, and, when ripe, of a brown 
Colour. 

The other two sorts eldbm grow 
above twelve or fourteen Feet high, 


and put out many Branches on their 


Sides. The Fruit of theſe arc ſinall, 
and of an orange Colour. SER 
MURUCUIA: | 
The CVaracters are; 
It hath a roſe Haped Flcaver, con- 
fiſting of fer veral Leawes, arhich are 


placed in a circular Order, which 


is incloſed in a many-leav of Cup. 5 
The Middle of the Flower is occupied 
by a Tube, ſhaped like the Trunk of 


2 Cone; out of avhich ariſes the 
 Pointal, with the Emby % on the Top, 


67 which reſt thr « - 9 Clubs or Nails, | 
and inden them the Stamina. The. 
Embryo ofteravar A becomes a Aly 


oval Fruit, ha: ghar one Cell, TO hich 


75 filled with Vee ls, which are 0 


covered wel a Ileod or Veil. | 
'There is but one Species of 
Mukruc Sas which is, oy 
MukucCuiys 5/79 are . 
1. Murucuia with a horned Leaf. 
This Plant is very nearly allied to 
the Paſton-flowers, and 1s by Jjome 
Authors ranged with them ; but as 
it differs from them in the Structure 
of the Flower, having alatge trunk - 


in the Centre of the Flower, Which 


the Pathon-flowers have not, o 
Dr. Tournefurt has ſeparate 1 it trom 
them, and applied this Name to it, 


which is the American Name given 
to ſeveral Sorts of Pa fon Howers. 


It grows in Jamaica, and feveral 


other Places in the hotteſt Parts of 


America, from hene e the Sceds 
a/ be procured. ITheſe Sceds 


ould bu lovin carly in the Spring 


of the Year, on a moderate Hot- 
bed; and w 5 the Plants are come 
up, they nivit be tr: aulplanted cach 
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into a leparate {mall Pot, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, and 
then managed in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed in the former 
Volumes of the Gardeners Dictionary, 
for the tender Sorts of Paſſion-flowers, 
with which this Plant will thrive, 
and produce its beautiful Flowers 
every Year in Plenty. __ 

MIS, The Plantain- tre. 
| To this Article muſt be added; 


| Since the Publication of the former 


Volumes of the Gardeners Dictionary, 
there have been ſeveral of theſe 
Plants in Flower and Fruit, in ſeve- 
ral Parts of Europe. The firſt of 
theſe Kinds, which produced Fruit 
in England, was in the Garden of 
Sir To/eph Ayloffe, Bart. near Har- 

row. Which was of that Sort with 

longer Fruit, commonly called the 

 Plantain-trez. This Plant grew 
above twenty Feet high; and at 
fourteen Feet from the Surface of 
the Bark-bed, was produced the 
Bunch of Fruit from between the 


Leaves, which was about four Feet 


in Length, and weighed above forty 


Pounds. Theſe Fruit grew to a 
large Size, and became of a pale 


yellow Colour in Autumn, which 
1s the Sign of Ripeneſs; but it was 
an ill-flavoured Fruit, as I am in- 
formed it is in the native Places 
eie nonnnhenet 


Since this there have been ſome 


other of theſe Plants in Fruit in 
| England; one was at Mr. Black- 


 bourn's in Lancaſvire : and two Plants; 


one of each Kind hath produced 


Fruit in the Phyſic- garden at CHelſea. 
cramp'd, which will retard 7 the 


The moſt ſure Method to have theſe 
Plants fruit in England, is, after 


they have grown for ſome time in 
Pots, ſo as to have made good 
| Roots, to ſhake them out of the 
Pots with the Ball of Earth to their 


Rocts, and plant them into the Tan- 


_ bedin the Stave, obſerving to lay a 


MT 
little old Tan near their Roots, 6 
their Fibres to ſtrike into; and in 


few Months the Roots of thei 


Plants will extend themſelves many 


Feet each way in the Bark; 54 


theſe Plants will thrive a great de] 


faſter, than thoſe which are confined 


in Pots or Tubs. When the Bark. 


bed wants to be renewed with freh 
Tan, there ſhould be great Care 
taken of the Roots of theſe Plant, 
not to cut or break them, as alſo tg 


leave a large Quantity of the old 


Tan about them, becauſe, if the 


new Tan 1s laid too near them, it 


will ſcorch their Roots, and injure 
them. Theſe Plants muſt be plenti. 
fully ſupplied with Water, otherwie 


they will not thrive ; in Winter they 


ſhould be watered every other Day, 


giving at leaſt a Gallon to each 
Plant; but in Summer they mull be 
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watered every Day, and double be 4 


Quantity given to them each time. 
If the Plants puſh out their Flower- 
ſtems in the Spring, there will be 


Hopes of their perfecting their Fruit; | 
but when they come out late intiz: 
Year, the Plants will decay before 


the Fruit is ripe. The Stoves i 
which theſe Plants are placed, fhou.: 
be at leaſt twenty-four Feet 
Height; otherwiſe there will not de 


room for their Leaves to expand: 1 


for when the Plants are in Vigou!, 
the Leaves are often eight Feet 1 
Length, and near three Feet broad, 
ſo that if the Stems grow to be 
ſixteen Feet, to the Diviſion of tit 
Leaves, if the Houſe is not twe"l)” 
four Feet high, the Leaves will & 


Growth of the Plants. | 
MYAGRUM, Gold of Plealure 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of faut 


Leaves, which are placed in fm 
a Croſs, out of whoſe Cup arif 1 
Pointal, which afterward PO" 


MY 

„ turkitated Fruit, having one C ell, 

| in abhich is included an oblong Sced, 

and two empty Cells at the Point. 

EY The eie are3 I 
3 1. Myackuu mMonoſpermum lati- 
ES F/olium. C. B. P. Broad- leaved one- 

(grained Gold of PleaſureG. 


2. MyYacRUM monoſpermum mi- 
This Plant is very rare at preſent 
in Europe, being to be found in very 
ſew few Gardens. It is propagated 
by Seeds, which do not ripen in 
Europe; therefore ſhould be ob- 


FF 2Þ2£ >». C. B. P. Leſſer one-grained 
| Gold of Pleature. . 

| 3. MyacruM capitulis rotundis. 
) JF. B. Round-podded Gold of 
41 Pleafure Ih 

* FF Theſe are all of them annual 
t © Plants, which periſh ſoon after their 
* MK Secds are ripe. They grow wild in 
„ the Corn-felds, in ſeveral Parts of 
© i Europe, where if the Seeds are per- 
7 mitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up and thrive better than thoſe 
ch wWaich are ſown with Care; fo that 
be the beſt Way to continue theſe Spe- 
be es, is to let the Seeds fall in Au- 
ne. tumn, or to ſow them ſoon after 
er i they are ripe; for when they are 
be FF  fown in the Spring, they very often | 
ii ß miſcarry. When the Plants are 
e come up, they ſhould be cleared 
fore from Weeds; and where they are 
5 too cloſe together, they ſhould be 
ow. F thinned fo as to leave them about 
on WF eight or ten Inches aſunder, which is 
e all the Culture they require. 
anc: "The Oil of theſe Seeds is much 
our, 1 uſed in Germany, where the Inha- 
ee F bitants ſow large Fields with the 
rod; ] Seed. This Oil is frequently uſed 
o be in Medicine, but the poor People eat 


f tix : the Oil in Sallads and Sauces, and 


vent' the Rich uſe the Oil for their Lamps; 

ile dut in Exgland it is very rarely uſed 

| 06 _ ether way... 
MVX, The Sebeſten. 

eaſure. WE Ihe Characters are 


8 1: hath a roje-fhaped Flower con- 


, ling of five Leaves. . Theſe grow 


fern 3 in Bunches. At the Bottom of the 


riſes tit Flower-cup is the Ovary, which af- 
bee er becomes 4 plum ſpaped Fruit, 


M V 


including a Nut, which has fore- 


times one, and at other times three 


Cells, in which is contained the 


Seed. EY : 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant in Europe ; which is 
 Mryxa. Dod. p. 806. The Se- 
P | 


tained from the Faft- Indies, which 
1s the natural Country of their 


Growth; but as the Paſſage is long 
from thence to Europe, the Seeds 
ſeldom come good to England. 

"Therefore they ſhould be taken freſh 
from the Tree, and put into Tubs of 


Earth or Sand, and Care taken of 


them in their Paſſage, that the Salt- i 
water do not come to them, nor 
Vermin deſtroy them. When they 
arrive, they ſhould be taken out of 
the Tub, and planted in ſmall Pots, 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving frequently 


to water the Farth, in order to for- 
ward the Vegetation of the Seed. 
When the Plants are come up about 
two Inches high, they ſhould be 


each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, 
and then plunged into the Hot-bed _ 
again, obſerving to ſcreen them from 
the Sun until they have taken new 
Root ; after which time they muſt 
have a large Share of freſh Air in 
warm Weather, and ſhould be fre- 
_ quently refreſhed with Water. The 
Plants may remain in the Hot-bed till 
the Autumn, when they ſhould be 


removed into the Stove; and the 


firſt Year, being young, they ſhould 


be kept pretty warm ; but as the 
Plants grow ſtronger, they will 


bear to be uſed more hardily, tho“ 
TTC 


y 2X 
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they mould always be placed in a 
Stove in Winter, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive in this Country. 
The Fruit of theſe Trees was for- 
merly uſed in Medicine, but of late 


| Years they have been negletted, ſo 


that they are rarely brought into 
. 
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added; 

1. Naxcissus medic-purpureys. 
Hort. Eyſt. Single Daffodil, with a 
White Flower, and a purple Middle. 


2. Narcissus Conflantimepelita- 
77 ¹⁹ polyanthos majors meling ple: 0 
ore. H. R. Par. Greater man * 
flowered Daffodil of Conſtantin; ple, 


with double yellow Flowers. 
3. Naxcis8vs Cyprivs luteus poly- 


anthos, flore pleno. Lob. Adv. Many- 


flowered Daffodil of Cyprus, with 


double yellow Flowers, commonly 
called the Cyprus Narciſſus. 


thos, plena fore, fetalis exterioribus 
albi e, mnterior ibis luteis, odor ali ſſi- 


mus. Cleric. Sweet-{cented Eaſtern 
_ Daffodil, with many double Flowers, 
| whoſe outer Leaves are white, and 
the inner Leaves yellow. 
5. Nakcissus 75wve 1, calyce fla- 
Vo, odoris fragrantifſimi. C. B. P. 
Snow-Wwhite Daffodil, with a yellow 
Cup, and of a fragrant Scent. 4 
6. Naxkcissus ee polyan- 
bos, floribus odoris fragrantiſimi. 
Cler. Many-flowered Eaſtern Dat- 


fodil, with ſnow-white Flowers, and 


à very fragrant Odour. 
7. Nakelssus orientalis ha 
— es Ad fare fla . e. 


N A 
Greater many-flowered Eaſtern Put. 
fodil, with a yellowiſh ſtarry Flowe; 
8. NAR CISSUs or ientali; Soles. 
thos major, flore aureo, calhce fo. 
weſcente ſtellato. Greater man 
flowered Faſtern Daffodil, with \, 
golden Flower, having a pale; vello 
ttarry Cup. 
9. Narcissvs albi, » Fiore mingre 


10 


- Faſmini odore. C. B. P. White Dat 


todil, with a ſmaller Flower, ſincl. 


ling like Jaſmine. 


10. Na keissus orientalis fa 


bos albus odoratus, calyce Petter | 
 Eaftern many-flowered Dafodi! 
with white ſweet-{cented Flowers . 


* TARCISSUS, The Daffodil. _ 
| To this Article muſt be 


ha _ a ſtarry Cup. 
: NAxcissus e Au. 


euftiful us, croci fore. Houſlt. 


Tow-leaved American Daft u wit] 
a ſafron-coloured Flower. | 


The firſt Sort here mentioned f 
pretty common in many of 


Gardens near London : this produce 5 


only one ſingle white Flower ct 


the Top of the Stalk, which tur. 
on one Side, and has a purple Rin 


to the Cup in the Middle: it flower: 


the latter End of April, and the 
Beginning of May, and is vety 


hardy. 


. Narcissus orientalis polian- 


The other Sorts, having been late!» 


introduced into the Engliqb Garden, 


are not at preſent very commu! : 
but as theſe are all of them ver) 
hardy Plants, and multiply pretty 

faſt by Oft-lets, in few Years the; 


will be in as great Plenty as any | 


of the other Kinds. 


The ſecond, third, Würth, fal. 10 


Gixth and ninth Sorts, are extreme ly 


Worth cultivating in every good 
Garden, for the ſake of their bern. 
tiful ſweet-ſmelling Flowers, which 

continue from the Middle of Marc 


to the End of April, unleſs the 


Seaſon proves very hot. The ninth 
Sort produces often twenty Flowers 


on n each Stalk, which are of a ſnow 


white £ 
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white Colour, and ſmell exceedingly 
{wert. 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated 
aer the manner as hath been di- 
rected in the former Volumes of the 
Gardeners Dictionary: therefore J 
ſnall not repeat it in this Place. 

Ihe eleve enth Sort was diſcovered 
by the late Dr. William Houſton at 
La Vera Cruz, where it grew in 


great Plenty. This hath Leaves like 


| thoſe of the Jonquil, and there 1s but 


one Flower produced on each Stalk. 
[t is propagated by Off: ſets from the 


Roots, in the fame manner as the 


common Narciſſus ; but being very 


tender, muſt be preſerved in the 
Bark-ftove, and treated after the 
ame manner as the tender Kinds of 


lalio- narciſſus, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive in this Country. | 


NISSOL IA, Grafſs-vetch. _ 
To this Article mult be added ; 
. Nis8$0L1A orzentalis, fore = 
= en. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Gral 
vetch, with 4 purple Flower. | 
2. Ntss0Lia Americana procum- 


bens, folio rotundo, flore luteo. Houft. 

with a 

round Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 
The firſt of theſe Sorts was diſ- 


1 trailing Vetch, 


covered by Dr. Tournefort in the 


Levant : this is a hardy Plant, and 


may be fownin the full Ground, and 


created as the common Sort, but the 


ſecond Sort is more tender, This 
was diſcovered by the late Dr. J. 
tam Houftonn, near La Vero Crux, 
IH e Seeds of this Plant ſhould be 
oven on a moderate Hot-bed early 

the e Spring; and when the Plans 

come up, they ſhould be fre- 


0 12 refreſhed with Water, and 


n warm Weather the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed a little 


every Day, to admit freſh Air to 


- the Plants, which will cauſe them 
 '0 grow ſtrong, 


and in about a 
Month's time they will be fit to 


tranſplant ; 


rich Farth, 3 


tained in one 


O 


taken up carefully, and each planted 
into a ſmall Pot filled with light 
and then plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they ſhould have 
A large Share of Air in warm Wea- 
ther, and be frequently refreſhed 
with Water. The Plants m 


Autumn, when the Cold begins 
to come on; at Which time they 


ſhould be removed into the Stove, 


and plunged into the Bark-bed, 
where if they are carefully ma- 


naged, they will live thro' the. 
Winter, and flower early the 
following Summer, when they will 

e their Sceds. 3 1 | 


OB 
BELISCOTHECA ; Dwarf 


American Sunflower, vd. 
The Charadters are 
| J. hath rediated Flowers, bau- 
ins many Flor ete, auhirh are fertile, 
but the half Fes are barren: 


the Placenta is commonly conical, 
and filled with ebafy Empatements, 


ef; cb af; ear Ft lded {4 up; 5 272 each of. 
evhich is an Ovary „, Which 1s ſhaped 


tike 619 Obelish * c a, hat bing * 
Theſe Parts are con- 
on:mon Flower-cup, 


hllox Baje. 


Ie tis dec cut into. ſeveral 


Srements, and expands in form of @ 


Star: to which may be added, The 
Leawes are placed alternately. | 
'T he Species are; 


. OBELISCOT HECA integrifolia 55 


radio aureo, unbone atro-rubente. 


—_— e Hort. 


when they ſhouid be 


may re- 5 
main in the Hot-bed until the 
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Hort, Elb. Dwarf Sunflower, 
with intire Leaves, the Rays of the 


Flower of a gold Colour, and a 


dark-red Diſk. 


2. OBELIscOTHECAHonici folio, 


pad purpureo, wnbone atro-rubente. 
Dwarf Sunflower, with Leaves like 
Leopards-bane, the Rays of the 
Flower purple, and a dark-red 


Theſe Plants are both Natives of 


America; the firſt of them was 
brought from Virginia, and the 
other from Carolina. They may 

Pointal, which afterward becomes a 

Pod. 3 for the moſt part round and 

eylindrical, filed with roundiſh Seed. 

To theſe Notes muſt be added, That the 


both be propagated by parting of 


their Roots in the Spring, planting 
the Heads into Pots filled with freſh 


rich Earth, placing them in an open 


Situation, where they may have the 
Benefit of Sun and Showers, in 
which Place they may remain during 
the Summer Seaſon ; but in Winter 
they muſt be ſheltered under a 
Frame, to protect them from ſevere 
Froſt ; obſerving to let them have 
as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather. They muſt be frequently 
| refreſhed with Water, eſpecially in 
Summer, when it ſhould be given 


them in Plenty; but in Winter they 


muſt have it more ſparingly. The 
firſt Sort increaſes pretty faſt in 
England; whereby it is become 


pretty common, and 1s preſerved for 
the fake of its Flowers, which are 
produced in Plenty, and are of long 
Duration, each Flower continuing 


in Beauty five or ſix Weeks; and 
| theſe being ſucceeded by new Flowers, 
the Plants are commonly furniſhed 
with them four or five Months. _ 
The ſecond Sort is leſs common 
than the firſt, by reaſon of the few 
 Off-ſets it produces from the Side; 
and the Seeds rarely being perfected 
in E urope, the Plants cannot be greatly 
increaſed; therefore, if a Perſon 
could procure the Seeds of this Plant 
tom Carolina, it would be the ſureſt 


O C 


Method to obtain a Stock of tha 


Plants. The Seeds of both theſe 
Plants ſhould be ſown on a moderate 


Fiot-bed ; and when the Plants are 
grown tolerably ſtrong, they ſhould 


be each planted into a ſeparate Por, 


and inured to the open Air by de. 


grees ; after which they mutt he 


treated as hath been directed for tlic 


010 Emants. 


"7 OCH RUS, Winged Pea. - 
The Charaters are; 


I hath a papilionaceous Flas, f 


out of avhoſe Empalement riſes ty 


Leawes are ſometimes fimple, and ſont- 
times conjugated, ending in Tendrili, 


The Species are; 


i 


los emittente, ſemine ſubluteo. C. J. 
P. Ochrus or Winged Pea, with au 
Intire Leaf, ſending form Tendril, | 


and a yellowiſh Seed. 


2. Ocnrvs folio integro, cabrei. 
los emittente, ſemine pullo. C. B. P. 
Ochrus or Winged Pea, with an in- 


tire Leaf, ſending forth Tendril, 
ang a brown Seed. © 
3. Ocurvs folio integro, cafrer: 


los emittente, ſemine atro. C. B. F. 


Ochrus or Winged Pea, with an 


intire Leaf, ſending forth Tendril, 
and a black Seed. 
I. Ocnxus folio diviſo in capri. 
los abeunte. Ini. R. H. Ochrus or 
Winged Pea, with a divided Lal 
ending in Tendrils. En 


F. Octikus Americanus toment 


ſus, floribus luteit. Plum. Woolly 
Ochrus or Winged Pea of America, 
with yellow Flowers. 


The three firſt Sorts are accidental 
Varieties, which differ in the Coloui 


of their Flowers and Seeds, but in 
every other reſpect are the ſame; 


ſo that they may be deemed on) 
eee Eee ARR 


1. Oen kus folio integro, care. 


 Nouriſhmem. ET 
Ihe fonrih Sort was diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, 
from whence he ſent the Seeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris, where 
it flouriſhed, and has ſince been diſ- 
| Tributed to ſeveral Perſons who are 
curious in collecting of Plants. This 
33 as hardy as the common Sort, and 
may be ſown and treated after the 


oc 


ſeminal Variations. They are an- 


nual Plants, which mult be ſown in 
| ſince by the late Dr. William Houſ- 
toun at Campechy. The Seeds of 
this Sort muſt be ſown on a Hot- bed 
early in the Spring, and when the 
Plants come up; they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted eachanto a ſeparate Pot, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed ; 
where they ſhould have a large Share 
of free Air in warm Weather, and 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water. About the Beginning of 


the Spring, of the Year, on an open 


Border or Bed of light freſh Earth, 
allowing them the ſame Diſtance, as 


is uſual for the middle Sort of Peale. 
The better Way 1s to ſow them in 
Drills about two Feet aſunder ; and 
when the Plants are come up, the 
Earth ſhould be drawn to them, in 


tie ſame manner as is practiſed for 
pPeaſe: and when the Plants begin to riſe 
== . inHeight, there ſhould be {ome Sticks 
7 put down by them, to which they 


will faſten their Tendrils, whereby 


they will be ſupported from trailing 
on the Ground; for want of which, 


in bad Seaſons, they do not ripen 
their Seeds kwadly. The Ground 


between the Rows ſhould always be 


kept clear from Weeds, which, if 


permitted to grow, will ſoon over- 


| bear the Plants, and deſtroy them. 


About the Middle of June, the 


Plants will flower, and their Seeds 
will ripen the Beginning of Aug uſl. 
Theſe Plants grow wild in Lom- 
bardy, and in ſome Parts of Spain; 
but in England they are preſerved 


in the Gardens of ſome Perſons who 


are curious in Botany, for the ſake 
of Variety. The Seeds of theſe 
have been eaten in Times When 
there has been a Scarcity of other 


Provifion, by the poor Inhabitants 


where they naturally grow; but 
they are bitter, and hard of Di- 
geſtion, and do not afford good 


OL 
The fifth Sort was diſcovered by 


Father P/umier in America, and 


July theſe Plants will flower, and 

their Seeds will ripen in Autumn. 
OLDENLAN DIA. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, con- 
fiſting of one Leaf, which is divided 


into four Parts almoſt to the Bottom, 


and reſts on the Empalement 3 which 
Empalement afterward becomes an al. 
mojt elobular Fruit, having two Cells, 
which contain many ſmall Seeds. 
We have but one Species of this 
:- Plant which i, ne 
OLDtEnLanDla bumilis, bvſopi fo- 
Jio. Plum. Now. Gen. Dwarf Olden- 


landia, with an hyſſop Leaf. 


This Plant was diſcovered in Ame- 

rica by Father Plumier, who gave 
this Name to it in Honour to Henry 
Bernard Oldenland a German, WhO 


was a Diſciple of Dr. Herman at 
Leyden, and a very curious Botaniſt. 


The Seeds of this Plant were ſent 
into England by Mr. Robert Millar, 
who gathered them in Jamaica. 
is a low annual Plant, which ſeldom _ 
riſes above three or four Inches high, 
and divides into many Branches, 
which ſpread near the Ground. 
'Theſe Branches are furniſhed with 
long narrow Leaves, which are 
placed by Pairs oppoſite to each _ 
other. From the Wings of the 


Leaves ariſes the Flower-ſtalk, which 
grows about an Inch or a little more 


in Length, and divides into three or 
Mes ob, eee 
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four ſmaller Foot-ſtall:s: on the Top 
of each of theſe, ſtands one ſmall 
white Flower. | 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be 
fown early in the Spring, on a Hot- 
bed; and when the Plants arc come 


up,, they ſhould be trantplanted on 
another Hot-bed, or into ſmall Pots, 


and plunged into a moderate Hot- 


bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until chey | 
have taken Roots; after which. 


time, they muſt have a large Share 
of free Air in warm Weather, and 


muſt be frequently refroſhed with 


Water. With this Management the 
Plants will flower in und, and their 
Seeds v.1ll ripen ſoon after; ſo that 


the Sceds muſt be gathered from 


time to time as they lipen; for as 


the Branches grow I: irger, ther 


will be geſh Flowers produced Let 
Autumn, when the Plants will 


periſn : but if the Sceds are per- 
mitted to ſcatter in the Pots, the 
Plants will ſoon after appear, which 
will live thro” the Winter, provided 
Stove; and 
will flower early the following. 


they are placed in -t!:: 


Spring. 5 

OPHIOGLOS UM, Adders- 

tongue. 1 
The CHaragters arc; 


It hath wo wijihe en „hut the 


Seeds are produced on a Spi ihe, xohich 


: »eſemble 2 Serpent 8 Tongue; ; which 
Sted 75 contained in Nd longitudi- 
nal Cells, avhich oper, end caſt forth 
the St lr avhen „. be. 


1 he Species ares ; 
"Opx1o6t. OSSUM v]. 
RY P. The common Adders- 


8 


. Orni00 LOSSUM 3 540. 


. e with an 


angular Leaf. 


3. OrniocLossuM minus, fub- 
rotundo folio. C. B. B. Leſſer Ad- 


ders- tongue, wiha — Lat. 


found in ſome Parts Europe; © 


OP 


4. OrniocLossUm Bilingue u. 


Jus, folio acuto. Metz. Pug. Great ter 


«Ki, 


Adders-tongue, with a pointed Leaf. 


and a double Tongue, 


5. OrniocLossUM Gbilingue me- 
di uli, Folia oblujo. Mane. Pub. 
Middle Adders- tongue, with a blur 
Leaf, and a double 'Tongue, 

6. OPHIOGLOSLUM We ” 
nimim. Mentz. Pug. The 1 
Adders-tongue, . ith a double Sr 


r ongue. 


ow Ovnroctozoun DEE 

Plum. Handed Adders- tongue, | 
8. Oprni0GLoO5SE&UM cor forms 

reticulatum. Plum. Heart. ſh 


and netted Adders-tongue: 


The firit Sort grows wild in moi} 
Meadows in ſeveral Parts of 4 
land. This is directed to be u 
e in Medicine, by the College © 
Phyſicians, in their Piſpenfaory 
but is { dom to be foun d in Ce. 
dens, being very difficult to tan 
Plane and will not live long, Where 
the Crafts down not 81. o abo ut it. 
Ihe beſt Method to have. it ſuc 


Cc d, is, LO dig up the Plants Abou { 


the Beginnin 8 "of: April, with large 
Balls of Earth to them, being care: 
tul to clig 0 dcop, as tO get beloy 
their Rodts; 3 then plant theſe wit! 
the Turf about them, in a moi! 
ſhady Place, where t they will arow 
pretty well, an d may continue. 40! 


ſome Years. 


'The ſecond and third Sorts. grow 


wild 1 In Germany, and on tlie (UPS 1 | 
| but are not to be found in , Gand. 


The fourth, 4th and #15 th dor (: 


are alſo arleties WHT have Vit 


Put f 


it is not certain N they 


diſtinck Species, Or only V 5 
| tt om the common Sort. 2 


Theſe are all as hardy as 
common Sort ; and whenever the) 


4 
are found, may be + cranſplanted © ang 
| created! in che! dame mg mer. | 


* 


4 


«1 


2 o 


The ſeventh and eighth Sorw were 
d$1{co\ ered by Fa ther Plumier in 
America. Theſe grow in moiſt 
ampy Places in Jamaica, and 

eral other Places in the warmer 
Parts of America ; but are difficult 
to remove ſo as to have them grow 
mn other Countries. 

OPHRIS, Tway- blade. 

The Charafers are; z 

I: hath a polypetalous ANOMOITONS 


Flower; confi/ting of fix diſſimilar 


"Leaves, of T bick the five upper 
' ones are ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent 
in ſome ni eaſure an Helmet, the under 
One he, ng headed and ſpaped lite a. 
„ Eimpulement becomes a 


7 at, beser 2 avith three Win- 


AT, 


Gros, to which adhere l ales, preg (7 - 


it avith very ſmall Seeds like 
Pu.” ; 

The Species are * 

. Ornris bifolia.. 


Cr Tway-blade. | 
2. Oynnis bifolia bulboſa. E. B. 


55 Bulbous rooted Tway⸗ blade. 
Oris paluſtris, radice re- 

vente, Tift. R. H. Marſh Tway- 

blade, With a creeping Koo: - 
Oyrikis minima. C. B. P. 


The leaſt 'Tway-blade. 


Ihe firſt Sort is pretty common in 
moilt Meadows, and in ſhady moiſt 


Woods, in divers Parts of Eng- 
land: it flowers the latter End of 


May, and in the Beginning of June. 
This Plant may be tranſplanted into 
Gardens, if the Roots are taken u 


* witn a Ball of Earth, ſoon after the 


Leaves decay. Theſe muſt be planted 


ina moiſt ſhady Border, where, if 
they are not diſturbed, they will re- 


main many Years, and require no 


other Care but 0 keep them clear 
from Weeds. | 

The ſecond Sort doth not grow 
wild in Englang, but is 


this may be tranſplanted and managed 
the ne dert Fe 


fordſhire, and Kent. 


E. „ 


not expand, 


frequently 
found in Cermany, and on . = 


OP 
The third Sort grows plentifully 
in ſeveral of the Northern Counties 
of England ; 5 and the fourth Sort 
grows in Combridectbire in Hey t- 
Theſe two 
Sorts delight in cold moiſt Places, 


but are with great Diffcuky pre- 


ſerved in G: obs. 


- OPUNTIA, The Baan Fi ig. 
Io this 4: ticle muſt be added; 


OpunTia maxima, folio * 
3 rotundo majore, ſpinulis obtiſſis 
mullibus & innocentibus obſito, flore 
ftriis rubris variegato. Sloan. Cat. 


3 he gr cateſt Indian Fi I, with greater 


oblong roundiſh Leaves, and ſmall 


ſoft blunt Spines, with a Flower 
{triped with Ked. 


2. OruN TIA major  ſoinofa caule- 


ſceus, flore minore rubro clauſo, 


 fruttu parwve coccineo. Houſt. Greater | 
ſtalky and prickly Indian Fig, with 
a ſmaller red Flower, which doth 
and a mall ſcarlet 


TIO, 


. OpuxTiIa cauleſcens e am- 
„tuts tenuibus compre As, ſpins 


ongiſimis confertiſ}t amis, gracilibus 
 & albicantibus armatis. Houſt. 


Stalky Indian Fig, with large narrow 
compreſſed Leaves, which are cloſely 
armed with very lang: ſlender white 


Spines. | 
The firſt Sort grows commonly to 
the Height of eight or nine Feet, 
and hus large Leaves, which are not 
prickly. The Flowers are ſtriped 
with Red, and the Fruit is not fo 
palatable as molt of the other Sorts. 
This is by many ſuppoſed to be the 
Sort which the Cochineel feeds on ; 


but the third Sort, mentioned in the 
former Volumes 1 the Gardeners. 
Dictionary, is what the late Dr. 
Honſtoun brought from La Vera 


Crux, with the Inſects upon it. 


This Sort hath very large yellow 
Flowers, and the Fruit, when ripe, 


is of a fine purple Colour, and 


_ 5 ſmooth, 


OI 
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Parſley, 


OR 


| fmooth, having no Spines on the 


Outſide, which moſt of the other 
Sorts have. 

The ſecond Sort commonly grows 
to the Height of fifteen or ſixteen 
Feet, and hath a thick woody 
Stem. This grows very common on 
the Hills, and by the Road Sides, in 


moſt Places i in Jamaica. 


The third Sort was obſerved in 


great Plenty near the Head of Kin 
toun Harbour in Jamaica, by the 
late Dr. Honſtoun, but without Flower 
or Fruit. 
Perſons called Robin ſon Cruſoc's Coat, 
but for what Reaſon I cannot 
imagine. | 


This is by ſome Perſons 


Theſe Sorts may be Se ee in 
tue fame manner as hath been di- 


rected in tlie former Volumes of the 
_ Gardeners Dictionary, for the Sorts 
there enumerated ; only obſerving to 
let theſe remain conitantly in the 
Stove, otherwiſe they will not pro- 
duce either Fruit or F lowers in this 


Country. 
OREOSELINU M, 


The Charatiers a are; 


. hath a roſe-haped unbellated 
Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves. 
placed ina circular Order, reſting on 


the Empalement, which afterward be- 


comes a Fruit, compoſed of two Seeds, 
which are oval, plain, large-ftreated 
and bordered, and ſometimes caſt off 
their Cover. To theſe Notes muft 


be added, That 2 Leaves are like 


Bu, es 
The boris are : 


1. OREOSEI. INUM ahi folio, 1 


Jus. Inſt. R. H. Greater Mountain 
Parſley, with a pariley Leaf. 


vn. Infl. R. H. Smaller Mountain 
Parſley, with a parſley Leaf. 


3. OrEosELINUM pratenſe, cicu- 


te folio. Iſt. R. H. Meadow 
Mountain Parſley, with a hemlock 


feof, 


a 3 


| Mounain : 


OR 


Ok EOS ELIN uu oientale, ele 


leos Maſi tienfis folio. Tourn, Cy 
Eaſtern Mountain Parſley, with a 


Leaf like the Hartwort of Max. 


feilles. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow 
in the mountainous Paſtures, nd 
Vineyards on the Rhine in Ger many, 


as alſo on the Hills in the Neign. 


bourhood of Genepa. 
The third Sort grows in the Mex. 


dows, and low Paſtures, in ſeveral 
| Parts of Germany, but particuker 


in the Palatinate. | 
The fourth Sort was diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in the Leros, 


from whence he ſent the Seeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris. 
The Seeds and Roots of the tuo 


firſt Sorts are commonly uſed in ile 
dicine by the Phyſicians of German, 
but are never preſcribed in E gan 


They are eſteemed cleanſing and 


opening, and very good for the Stor: 
and Gravel. From ſome Species et 
this Genus, Dr. Brerhaave con 


jectures that ſome of the Gums o | 


Ajia and Africa are produced: 


the Ammoniac, Sagapenum, Ops | 


nax, and Galbanum. 


Theſe Plants are propagated by 


Seeds, Which ſhould be ſown in du. 
tumn, as ſoon as poſſible after the; 
are ripe; for if they are kept out a 
the Ground until the Spring, the) 
ſeldom grow. Theſe Seeds ſhould 


be ſown in the Places where they ae, 


deſigned to remain; for as they have 


_ downright carroty Roots, they © 
not bear tranſplanting well. They 
require a moiſt light Soil, and thrive 


beſt in a ſhady Situation. The de: 


Method is, to ſow the Seeds in Rilt 
2. OkEOSELINuu apii folio, mi- 


which ſhould be made about eight 
Inches aſunder, and about half an 
Inch deep. In the Spring, when tt 
Plants come up, they ſhould be cast 
fully cleared of Weeds ; and whe!? 


2 the Ly langs are t00 1 they hou? 
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OR 
be thinned, leaving them about ſix 


5 or ſeven Inches apart, that they may 
5 have room to grow); but the firſt 
. Sort ſhould be allowed a greater 
Share of Room, becauſe it grows 
5 very large, often riſing to the Height 
d of {ix or ſeven Feet, and ſpreads its 
„ Leaves near two Feet each way. 
. In two Years after the Seeds are 
ſo vn, the Plants (if they have thriven 
F well) will be ſtrong enough to pro- 
al duce their Flower-ttems ; when they 
y will begin to ſhoot up in April, and 
: their Flowers will appear in June, 
ed but their Seeds will not ripen till the 
„ MW End of Auguſt or September. Theſe 
o Plants will continue ſome Years, and 
annually produce Seeds ; therefore the 
v0 Ground ſhould be carefully dug be- 
e. tween the Plants every Spring, and 
m, = conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, 
10 Fo which is all the Culture the Plants 
nd RE will require. 
Te * ORNITHOGALUM, Star of 
of * Betblebeme: 8 
on- H 1I0o this Artich muſt be added; 
of W21| 1. Ornirhocatum anguſtifoliune 
„ Piicatum maximum. C. B. P. The 
. greateſt narrow -leaved ſpiked Star of 
— ZLethlehen. 
nn 2. OxnITHOGALUM Pinter ſeu 
Ju- 1 como ſum, flore lacteo. C. B. P. Spiked 
het or branchy Star of Bethlehem, with 
it of 5 a milkc-white Flower. | 
they 1 3. ORnNITHOGALUM majus ſpica- 
Ou! . Fay alterum. C. B. P, Another 
„ae A great ſpiked Star of Bethlebem, com- 
have monly called the Star of Conflan- | 
yo WW Pole. 
The! 4. TRY EE Picatum , 
he ore wiridi Jafeſcente, C. B. P. 
e be: . Spiked Star of Bethlebem, | with a 
Rille, (WW wank gow Flower. 
hicn 5. URNITRHOGALUM /picatum al- . 
lf an WW um C. B. P. Vi ite Star 
en the | of Bethlehem. 
carcr > Oaxfr HO lu 13 . 
Where pallidum majus. C. B. P, Greater 


elo er pale Star of Betblebom, 


7. ORNITHOGALUM /uteum, meg- 


no flore. C. B. P. Yellow Star of 
Bethlehem, with a large Flower. 


8. ORNITHOGALUM luteum minus. 


C. B. P. Smaller yellow Star of 


Bethlehem. 


. OaxITHOGALUM Fact 
capillaces folio, luteum. Inſt. R. II. 


Yellow Portugye/e Star of Bethlehem, 
with a capillaceous Leaf. 


10. ORNITHOGALU M /dicatum uni- 
folium, flore niveo odvrato. Vir. Luſit. 


Spiked Star of Bethlehem, with one 
Leaf, and a ſweet. ſmelling ſnowy 
— 8, hy 
- OpntTrovaivie 3 
maximum. C. B. P. The greateſt 
umbellated Star of Bethlehem, com- 


monly called the Star of Alexandria. 


12. OkxnITHOGALUM wumbellatum 
majus anguſtifolium. C. B. P. Greater 


narrow-leaved Star of Bethlehem, 


WAR. umbellated Flowers. 
. OxxiTHoGalLum wnbellatum 


* medium latifolium. C. B. P. : 


White middle broad-leaved umbel- 
mo Star of Bethlehem. | 


. OkxtTHoGaLUM album mi. 
nus. 8. . Smaller white Star of 
. 8 2 | 
. ORNITHOGALUM 3 
foſeclis ex albo ſubceruleis. C. B. P. 
Umbellated Star of Bethlehem, with : 
whitiſh blue Flowers. | 


16. ORNITHOGALUM latifolium 
& maximum. C. B. P. The greateſt 
broad-leaved Star of Bethlehem. 


leaved Star of Bethlehem. 
18. ORknITHoGALUM orzentale 
willoſum, flore Iuteo magno. Tourn. 


Cor. Eaſtern hairy Star of Bethle- 


hem, with a large yellow Flower. 


20. Ox- 


17. ORniTHoGaLUM l/atifolium 
alterum. C. B. P. Another broad- 


10. ORNITHOGALUM Samium mil. 
loſum umbellatum album. Tourn. Cor. 
Hairy white umbellated Star of 

Bethlehem of Samos. 88 


Plenty. 


on the Top of their 8 
the other Sorts grow on Spikes. 
They are all of them very pretty 


Flowers, and are proper to adorn 


5 the former 


Kell, 


OR 


20. ORNITHOGALUM Africanum 
luteum gdoratum, foliis cepaceis, ra- 


dice tubero/a. H. L. Yellow ſweet- 
ſmelling Afri ican Star of Bethlehem, 


with onion Leaves, and a tuberoſe 
. 


The ten Sorts firſt mentioned are 
all ot them very hardy, and may be 
propagated by . Of-{cts 
{ent out from their Roots in great 


Port wa! and hats. 
their Roots 


from - whence 
have been obtained by 


thoſe Perſons who are curious in 


collecting of Flowers. 


The 15 following Sorts ae als 


very hardy, and may be treated as 
the former 3 theſe produce their 
Flowers in form of an Umbrella, 
talks, whereas 


the open Borders of the Flower- 
arden, becauſe they require very 


little Care to preſerve them, and 
make an agreeable Variety, when 
they are intermixed with other ha rdy 
Flowers. 


The firſt, N PPT third Sorts, 


which are mentioned} in the former 


Volumes of the Gardeners Didi lo- 


nary, grow wild in ſeveral Places in 
the A ay of E „gland, rom . hence 


their Roots may be procured. Theſe 
will thrive very well in ſhady Borders, 
and require a pretty frong Soil, 

in which they 
ſtronger, than when they are Planes. 


will flower ” ch 


in 2 rich warm Soil. 
The ſeventh Sort, 


ſoon as the Seed-veſlels hegin to 


the Stalks ; fo that where they are 


not ſupported with Sticks, they fall 


which are 


hey grow wild in Pain, | 


their Weight breaks down 


OR 


to the Ground, and make » bed 


Appearance. This Sort ſends fort) 
ſuch Numbers of Off-ſets, that whey 


it hath been a very few Years an In. 


habitant in any Garden, it will h. 
very difficult to root out again; f 


that it ſhould never have room :- 


1.1 


the Borders amongſt other valuabe 


Flowers. 

The eleventh Sort here mentione! 
is very common in many Garde, 
near London, but it rarely produce: 
any Flowers. This multiplies very 
fait by Off-ſets, ſo as in few Ye; 
to ſtock a whole Garden. The 
Leaves and Bulbs of this Plant ar. 


very like thoſe of the. Hyacinth d 
Peru, io that many Perſons. have 


taken it for one of that Kind. Ile 


n Roots have been brought over 85 om 
Italy in great Plenty of late Year, 


by the Perſons who 1mport Orange 


trees; but I have not yet heard, t 
any of them have produced er | 


in Eng land. Cluſius, in his Hiſtor 
of Plants, ſays, he never ſaw one ol 
them in Flower, unleſs the Root os 
brought freſh from Con/tartins; 
for he obſcrves, that except the Roc 


have conceived a Flower in ti! 


Womb, they will never produce t“ 


when they are tranſplanted. to colte 7 
Countries. | 


The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, cio] 
teenth and nineteenth. Sorts, are 4. 
yet very rare in England : tles 


grow in the Archipelago; and 1 havs 


been informed by a very curious 


Gentleman, that they grow in gre: 
Plenty in che Iſland of Zant, fro 
mentioned In 
Volumes of the Di#is- 
ary, is the leaſt to be valued of all 
po Kinds; for the Flowers are 
large, and have no Beauty ; and fo 


whence their Roots may be eaſily 
obtained, by the Ships that bring 
over the Currans. The beſt Method 


to bring them ( over, would be to have 


the Roots taken out of the Ground, 


ſoon after their Flower-ſtems aud 


Leaves decay, and to dry them ina 
ſhady Place, 


Then they ma) be 


in Nets, (as 1 
Ig . up in the Ship in pd 1 


My 
114. 
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practiſed for Onions) to prevent their 
rotting by Moiſture, and to ſecure 


hem from Vermin : and if they are 


{zur Months or longer out of the 
Ground, they will do very well, 
-ovided the Roots are ſound. 


All theſe Sorts may be cultivated 
ly Seeds, by which Method there 


may be ſome new Varieties obtained; 
but there are very few Perſons who 


re curious to Propagate them this 


way, becauſe they multiply ſo faſt 
by Of-ſets. But whoever is willing 


to try this Method, may follow the 


Directions given for raiſing Nar- 

ciſſus's, which is exhibited in the 

former Volumes of the Dictionary. 
The twentieth Sort was formerly 


more common in the Fng/;/ Gardens 


his Kind, being 


than at preſent. 
more tender than either of the former, 


mould be planted in Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth, and in Winter 


mongſt Sedums, Ficoides's, and ſuch 


c ther pretty nardy ſucculent Plants, N 


weht ich require a large Share of Air 
n mild Weather; 2d in Summer 
they may be removed out of the 
Houſe, and placed in awarm ſheltered 
>1tuation 3 obſerving never to give 
theſe Plants much Water when t 
are not in a growing State, leſt it rot 
chelr Roots: but os they are 
growing ſreely, they muſt be fre- 


4 quently retreſhed with Water. Theſe 
: Root» ſhould be tranſplanted every 
| Year; the beſt Time to perform 
f is Work, is ſoon after their Flower- 
ems are decayed, when the Roots 


vill be in the moſt inactive State. 


2 W hen this is done, the Off-ſets ſhould 
be carefully taken off, and each 
; tr: nſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 


alled with light freſh Earth, and may. 


Doe treated as the old Roots. 


UROBUS, Bitter-vetch. 
To this Ar ticle muſt be added ; 
1. Ongonys Hlveftri argubifi- 


lius, aſphodeli radice. „ 
Narrow-leaved wild Bitter-vetch, 
with an aſphodel Root. 

2. OroBus ſlvalicus, foliis ner- 
. Inſt. R. II. Wild or wood 
Bitter-vetch, With Leaves full of 
Nerves. | 
- ORopus Cretitus Jati iu in- 
canus. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leaved 
hoary Bitter-vetch of Candy. | 


4. Ortopus orientalis latifolius 


willoſus, fore croces. Journ. Cor. 
Broad-leaved hairy Eaſtern Bitter- 
vetch, with a ſaffron-coloured Flower. 


5 8 Ameri ICANUS, frudtu | 
cocciueo, nigra macula notato. Inſt. 
R. II. American Bitter-vetch, with 
ſcarlet Fruit, marked with a black 


Spot, commonly called wild Liquo- 
rice by the Inhabitants of america. 


6. OrRoBus Americanus ered'us, 


folio um pinnis anguſtis & ſubtus in- 


canis, ſiliquis glabris. Houſt. Up- 
mult be pl. ced i in an airy Glaſs-caſe, 


right American Bitter-vetch, with 
narrow Leaves, which are hoary 
underneath, and ſinooth Pods. 

7. OroBus Americanns on Sa 
argentets, fore hey PUres. touft. 


Broad-leaved ſilvery Au. 2 Bitter- 


vetch, with a purple 1 lover. 
. 8 Amer: Aus, P-. un bens 


ey & hirſutus, flore pus pus eo. Flouſ?. 


Trailing hairy American Bitter vietch, 


with a purple Flower. 


9. ORnBus Americanus pracum- 


bens minimus anguſlifolius, fore coc- 


cineo. Haut. I he leaſt narrow- 


leaved trailing Bitter-vetch of Ahue- 
rica, with a ſcarlet Flower. 


The four Sorts firſt- mentioned are 
very hardy Plants: theſe may be 


propagated by ſow! ing of their Set ds 


in the Spring, on a Sod of freſh 
Earth, expoſed only to the Morning 
Sun; and when the Plants come up, 


they ſhould be carefully cleared from 


Weeds, and thinned where: they are 
too cloſe. The Michaelmas follow- 


ing, they ſliould be taken up and 


trant- 
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tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to remain, which ſhould be in a ſhady 
Place, or under Trees in Wilderneſs 
Quarters, where theſe Plants will 
thrive excceding well, and when 
they flower in the Spring, will make 
an agreeable Variety, in ſuch Places 
where better Plants will not live, 
which renders them worthy of a 


Place in large Gardens. 


The fifth Sort is very common in 


the warmeſt Parts of America, Aſia, 


and Africa. The Seeds of this Sort 


are frequently brought to England 
from the Weſft- Indies tur their Beauty; 
being round and hard, and of a bright 
| ſcarlet Colour, with a black Eye, 
and are ſomewhat Jeſs than Peas. 
Theſe Seeds are by the Inhabitants 
of the Countries, where they natu- 
rally grow, ſtrung, and worn about 
their Necks for Ornament. And the 
Leaves of the Plant are ſometimes 
uſed inſtead of Liquorice, being 
elteemed good for the dry Gripes. 
This Plant twiſts itſelf round what- 
ever Trees or Shrubs grow near it, 
and will riſe to the Height of ten 
or twelve Feet, and will continue 
ſeveral Years. The Flowers are pro- 


tinced on ſlender Foot-ſtalks, grow- 


ing in a cloſe Spike or Bunch, which 
_ re ſhaped like thoſe of the Kidney- 


bean, and are of a pale purple Co- 


Jour : theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort 


thick Pods, in which are contained 


the Seeds. | 


The ſixth Sort was diſcovered by 


the late Dr. Houſtoun in Famaica, and 


the ſeventh, eighth and ninth Sorts, 


_ were diſcovered by the ſame Gentle- 
man, at La Vera Cruz in the Spaniſh 
 Weſt- Indies. "Theſe five laſt-men- 
tioned Sorts, being Natives of warm 
Countries, are very tender; and muſt 
be preſerved in Stoves, otherwiſe 
they will not live in England. Theſe 


are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 


— be lown early in the Spring, in (mall. 


„ 
Pots, filled with light rich Farth, an 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanner 
Bark, obſerving frequently to molten 
the Earth, otherwiſe the Seeds i!) 


not grow (eſpecially thoſe of the 
fifth Sort, which are very hard, aud 
will ſometimes remain a whole Sc. 
ſon in the Ground, where they rs 


kept dry). When the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be carefully taken 


out of the Pots, and each tranſplant. 


ed into ſeparate ſmall Pots, filled 


with rich Earth, and then plunged = 
again into the 'Tan-bed, obſerving tg 


made them until they have take» 
Root; after which time they ſhould 
have freſh Air admitted to them 


every Day in warm Weather, ard 


muſt be frequently watered. Wit) 


this Management the Plants will 


make a great Progreſs, and in a few 


Weeks thoſe of the fifth Sort wil | 
reach the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, 
unleſs the Frame be very high; when 
theſe ſhould be taken out, and plurged 
into the Bark-bed in the Stove, where _ 


they may have room to grow. it 


Plants ſhould be ſupported by Stick, 
or placed near a 'T'rellace, to wic 
they ſhould be faſtened, otherwile 


they will trail about whatever Plants 
grow nearthem. OT 

The other Sorts, being of hum\.er 
Growth, may be kept in the Hot- 


bed until Michaelmas, when te 
Nights begin to be cold; at which 
time they ſhould be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged into the Barke | 


bed, where they muſt be treated a 
other tender Exotic Plants; by which 


Method they may be preſerved thro | 


the Winter, and the following Sum. 
mer they will produce Flower: 


Theſe Plants are perennial, ſo that 


if they ſhould not perfect their Seeds, 
the Plants may be maintained tor 
ſeveral Ven... | 


 OSMUNDA, The Oſmund Roya 


or towering Fern. Au 


fl 


purple Flower. 


1 hardy as thoſe mentioned in the for- 


P A 

This is one of the Kinds of Fern 
which is diſtinguiſhed from the other 
Sorts, by its producing Flowers on 


© the Top of the Leaves, whereas the 
. dothers for the moſt part produce 


on the Back of their Leaves. 
wage is but one Kind of this 
Plant, which grows wild in England; 
tho* there are ſeveral Sorts of them 
which grow in America; but as they 


are ſeldom kept in Gardens, I ſhall 
not enumerate their Species. 


The common Sort grows on Bogs 
in ſeveral Parts of England; and 


| Whoever hath an Inclination to tranſ- 


plant it into Gardens, ſhould place 
it in a moiſt ſhady Situation, other- 
wiſe it will not thrive. =» 


added; 5 5 
I. Pr ONIA mas, foliorum ſeg men- 


bis ampliori bus. C. B. P. Male Piony, 
with Leaves having broader Seg- 
ments. „„ fy 


2. P ONIAfenuius laciniata, ſub- 


tus pubeſcens, flore purpureo. C. B. P. 


Piony with narrow jagged Leaves, 


which are downy underneath, and a 
3. Pronlaaguiline foliis. C. B. P. 
Piony with a columbine Leaf. 


4. P flore variegato. 


& flore albo wel pallido. C. B. P. Pion) 


with Leaves hoary underneath, and 
white or pale Flowers. 
Iheſe Sorts are all of them as 


mer Volumes of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, and may be propagated 
in the ſame manner as is there di- 


% 


| read; therefore I ſhall not repeat it 


here, 
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PALMA, The Palm-tree. 
Too this Article muſt be added; 

1. PaLuA cus fructus ſeſſilit 
Faufel dicitur. C. B. P. The Palm- 
tree whoſe Fruit is called Faufel. 

2. PALMA altiſſima non ſpinoſa, 


frugu oblongo. Houſt. The talleſt 
ſmooth Palm-tree, with oblong Fruit, 


called Mountain Cabbage. 


3. Palma coccifera, complicato 


folio, fructu minore. H. L. The 


nut-bearing Palm, with a folded 
Leaf, and ſmaller Fruit. 

4. Palma Malabarica, floſculis 
ſtellatis, frudtu longo ſquamato. 
Plum. Palm-tree of Malabar, with 


ſmall ftarry Flowers, and a long 
„ , ad 


5. Pa LA dadylifera, fructu acer- 


rimo. Plum. Date-bearing Palm- tree, 
with a ſharp Fruit. 1 


6. Parma montana Malabarica, 


folio nag no complicato acuto, flore 


FYAONIA, Pig, 
I To this Article muſt be 


albo racemoſo, fructu rotundo. Plum. 
Mountain Palm-tree of Malabar, 


with a large ſharp folded Leaf, white 5 


Flowers growing in Bunches, and a 
round Fruit. FVV 
7. PALMa prunifera Japonenſis. 
H. L. B. Plum-bearing Palm of 
Japan. 5 ä | VU’ 
8. Palma dadylifera & vini- 
fera. Plum. Date and wine-bearing 
Palm-tree. * 
9. PALMma dadylifera aculeata 
minima. Plum. The leaſt prickly 
date-bearing Palm- tree. „ 
Ic. Palma coccifera, coſtarum la- 
teribus aculeatis. Plum. Nut- bear- 
ing Palm- tree, with Spines growing 
n 5 
11, Parua dadjlifera latifolia. 


Palm tree. F 
12. PALMA Indica coccifera an- 
guloſa. C. B. P. The Cocoa Nut, 
P EET Irena 3 5nnt ERR 
The firſt Sort here mentioned is a 
Native of the Eaſt- Indies: the F 5 


Plum. Broad. leaved date · bearing 
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of this Kind is directed by the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians to be uſed in Me- 


dicine, but it is rarely brought to 
England. The ſecond Sort was diſ- 


covered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 


growing on the Hills near La Vera 


Crux; the Fruit of this Kind is 


about an Inch and half in Length, 
and near two Inches in Circumfe- 
rence. The Flower-buds, which are 


produced in the Centre of the Plants, 


are by the Natives cut, and boiled to 


eat with their Meat, and are by 


them called the Mountain Cabbage. 


The third Sort grows plentifully 
in ſeveral! Parts of the Spaniſb We/t- 


| trdies, from whence I have received 
the Fruit. Theſe Fruit are ſhaped 


exactly like the Cocoo-nut, and are 


incloſed in a Shell in the ſame man- 
ner as that; but theſe are not ſo 
large as a Man's Fiſt, whereas the 
Cocoa-nuts are larger than a Man's 
I : 
17 The fifth, ſixth, eighth, "pinch: | 
_ tenth and eleventh Sorts, grow in 
ſeveral Places in the Eaſt and Weſt- 


Tries ; for by ſeveral Writers they 
are mentioned to grow in the EA, 
and ] have received Fruit of all theſe 
Sorte from the Vest Indies. 

The ſeventh Sort is a Native of 


hs Eaft-Tidies, from whence the 


Fruit nave been brought to Eise land; 


but J have not heard, chat this Kind 


grows in In; «ny Fart of America. This 


is Ohe of the molt beautiful Plants 


of all the Kinds of Palms, and de- 


terves a Lace Th every & good Stove. 


It is alſo of quick cr Grow th, than 


moſt of the other Sorts 3; for I have 


known 2 Plant of this Kind riſe to 
hav ea fine Stem, in eight or nine Vears 


rom the ſow ing; ; . ſome of 


the other Kinds will not form a 


Stem in twenty Years. 


Theſe Sorts may be all propagated | 
by their Fruit, which ſhould be put 
into Pots early in the Spring of the 


+. 
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..: Fear, and plunged into a Hot-he/ 


of Tanners Bark; and when the 


Plants are come up, they ſhould | 


treated in the ſame manner as l 
been directed in the former 05 


of the Gardeners Dictionar 3-3. Where: 


fore I ſhall not repeat it here; b. 
muſt take notice, that ſome of th 


Sorts, whoſe Fruit have hard 180 


will remain in the Ground a ho! 
Year before the Plants will come 

ſo that the Fruitſhould not be thro,» 
out of the Pots, unleſs they are 
rotten. | 


The Cocoa nut 


Faft and Veſt- Indies, but is wong 


a Native of the Malalices, nd 


the deſart Iſlands of the Eaft-Ird!: 


from whence It is Ka ons it ha ah 


Part ts 5 Ameri ica; "Ms | It 15 not _ ad 


in any of the inland Parts, nor ny 


where far diſtant from Settlement 


It is one of the moſt uſeful Trec: to 


the Inhabitants of America, who 
have many of their common Ne. 


ceſſaries of Life from it. The Par 


of the Nut is made into Cordave, 
the Shell of it into Drinkirg 9 


bowls ; the Kernel of the Nut afford 


them a wholſome Food, and the 
Milk contained in the Shell, a coc. 
ing Liquor. The Leaves of the Trees 
are uſed for thatching their House, 


and are alſo wrought into Þ./«ct 


and moſt other things which a 
| made of Ofiers in Europe. 
This Tree 1s propagated by pla t- 
ing of the Nuts, which in {ix Weeks 


or two Months after planting . i 
come up, provided they arc freſh, 


and thoroughly ripe, which is what 


few of them are, which are broi{! 
to England; for they always g gather 
them before they are ripe, that i 
may keep during their Paſſage. *" 


that the beſt way to bring the Nut 


to England for planting, would be to 


cultivated 5 : 
moſt of the inh abited Parts of :! 


tas 
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take ſuch of them as are fully ripe, 


and put them up in dry Sand in a 
ub, where the Vermin may not 
come to them; and theſe will often 


ſprout in their Paſſage, which will 
be an Advantage, becauſe then they 


may be immediately planted in Pots 


# of Earth, and plunged into the Bark- 
bed. 


"Theſe Plants in the hot Iſlands of 
America make conſiderable Yo rogrels 


n their Growth, in which Places 


there are ſome Trees of very great 


Marmnitude ; tho? in Europe this 
” HIT | 3 
Plant is of much ſlower Growth, 


being many Years before 1t advances 


to any conſiderable Height : but as 
the young Leaves of theſe Plants are 
pretty large, they make a good Ap- 


Pearance amongſt other tender Exotic 
Plants, in one or two Years time. 
This Plant is preſerved in ſome curi- 
ous Gardens in England, for Va- 


Palms ; obſerving, as often as they 
are tranſplanted, not to cut their 
'rong Roots, which is generally 
Death to moſt of the Palm-kind. 
Theſe Plants mult not be too much 
confined in their Roots; for if they 
re, they will make but little Pro- 
vreſs: therefore, when the young 
"ants have filled the Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be ſbifted into 
ubs of a moderate Size, that their 


boots may have room to extend; 
"ut theſe T'ubs mutt be kept con- 


ntly plunged into the Bark-bed, 
"therwiſe the Plants will not thrive. 
ihe Method of raiſing theſe Plants 
om the Nuts, when they are plant- 


before they have ſprouted, is fully 


veicribed under the Article of raiſing 
Exotic Seeds, in the former Volumes 
of the Gardeners Dictionary, to which 
the Reader is deſired to turn, to avoid 
„„ 
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All the Sorts of Palm-trees are 
Male and Female in different 'I'rees, 
and it hath been always ſuppoſed ne- 
ceſlury, that the two ſhould grow 
near each other, that the Male 'I'ree 
might impregnate the Female, in 
order to render the Female fruitful ; 
and where it has ſo happened that a 
Female I'ree grew ingly, it has been 
aſſerted, that the Inhabitants have car- 
ried Branches of the Male Flowers, 
taken from Trees which grew at a2 
Diſtance, and have faſtened them to 
the FemaleT rees, without which they 
have inſiſted that the Female Trees 
would not produce any Fruit. But 
this is refuted by Father Labat, who 
aftirms that he knew a ſingle Tree 


of thedate-bearing Palm, which grew 
by the Side of in ancient Convent in 
 Moriinico, which produced a large 

Quantity of fair Fruit annually ; 
3 - though there was not any other Palm 
tiety, where it muſt be placed in the 
© Bark-fove, and managed as hath 
been directed for the other Kinds of Stones of theſe Dates would not 
grow; for they had planted many of 


tree, which grew within two Leagues 
of this: but he alto affirms, that the 


them ſor ſeveral Years ſucceſſively, 
without ever raiſing a fingle Plant ; 
and were afterwards obliged to pro- 
cure ſome Datss from Barbary, in 

order to propagate them: fo that 
he conjectures, that all the Female 

Trees may produce Fruit, which ma 
appear very fair to the Eye; but 


upon Examination, they will be found 
to want the Germ or Bud, which is 
the Embryo of the future Plant. 


This may account for the Fruit of 
F 


the different Sorts of Palms not 


growing when they are brought to 


England; for it they are gathered 


from a 'I'ree growing ſingly, having 
no Male Tree near it to impregnate 


the Ovary, it may be the true Cauſe. 


why they do not ſuccced. There- 


fore thoſe Perſons who collect theſe 
Fruit to propagate them, ſhould al- 
ways obſerve to take them from ſuch 
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Trees, as grow in the Neighbour- 
hood of the Male. 
PANCRATIUM, Sea-daffodil. 
The Characters are; 
I hath a tubulous, lily-ſhaped 


Flower, con: Ning of one Leaf, which 
I deeply cut into fix Parts; in the 


Middle is a Cup, which is bell-ſhaped 
and ſix- cornered, having a Ghive pro- 


ceeding from zach Corner, and is 
Joined thereto as a Part of the Cup, 
| being of the ſame Colour at Bottom; 5 
But the Part immediately under the 


Apex is green: in the Centre riſes 


the Pointal, which extends beyond | 
the Chives. 
award becomes a roundiſb Fruit, which 
"" os triangular, and divided into three 


The Empalement after- 


Parts containing many m or round! i 
0: | 
The Species are; 


Lob. Icon. 
.F lowers. 


Sea-daffodil with red 


. 1 Illyricum, floribus 5 


411 Sea-daffodil of Illyrium, com- 


monly called the third Narciſſus of 


Matthiolus. 
4. Pa cRATIUuN 1 F- 


ani. American Sea-daffodil, with 


owy Flowers, ſmelling like the 


Balſam of Peru. 
. PanckaTIUM Amer: tcanum,, = 
"= Jatiff mis, floribus NIVEes major 1 


4, odore balſami Peruviani. Ame- 


rican Sea-daſfodil, with very broad 


| Leaves, and large ſnowy Flowers, 


ſmelling like the Balſam of Peru. 


daffodil of the Spring. 
7. PANCRATIUM 1 


allo oderato.” Sea-daffodil of Ceylon, & 


Vith white ſyeet-imelling F low ers. 


wWarmeſt Stoves. 
| _ cured from the Countries of their 
thus niveis, odore balſami Peruvi- 
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The firſt Sort is very common © 
the Sea-coaſts of the Medi terranean, 
where it grows in the Sands, The 
ſecond is a Variety of the firſt, differ. 
ing only in the Colour of its F lower, 
The third Sort grows plentifully on 


the Sands near Naples, and in Sil, 
as alſo in ſeveral Iſlands of the 4. 
chipelago, but particularly in Zart, 
where all the Ditches are ſtored with 
it. 


gated by Off- ſets from the Roots; 
for though they produce, ripe Seeds 


in England, yet as the ſeedling Plan; 
are many Years before they come t) 
flower, they are ſeldom propagited | 
that way. Theſe Roots ſhould be 
tranſplanted in Fuly, after the Leave 
and Flower-ſtems are decayed; they 
1. PancraTiuM Ae flames, 
mnultis Scilla alba para. J. B. Sea- 
daffodil of Montpelier, by many called 
the leſſer white Squill. 
2. PanckaTium foribus e. 


ſhould be planted in an Eauſt-border, 


where they will thrive very well, 


and continue longer in Flower, 8 


vhen they are more expoſed totheSun: 


but in every other reſpect they may 


be treated as hath been directed ſot 


the better Sort of Narciſſus. 

The other four Sorts are very ten- 
der, and will not live in Englard, 
unleſs they are preſerved in the 


'Theſe may be pro- 


natural Growth, from whence their 
Bulbs may be eaſily brought, if they 


are taken out of the Ground when 


their Leaves begin to decay; an 


after drying them in the Shade, they 


ſhould be put up in Nets or big; 
and hung up, that the Vermin may 
not come to them. 

The fourth Sort | is very common 


in Jamaica, and moſt of the Iſland 
6. PAN cRATIUM alterum vernum 


Indicum. J. B. Another Indian Sea- 


of America: the fifth Sort was 
brought from the Bahama Iſlands; 


the ſixth is very common in the Sha. 


niſh Weſt- Indies, and the ſeventh » 
Native of the Iſland of Colon. 


Pp 


Theſe Plants are very hardy in re. 
ſpect to Cold, and may be propa- 


their 
> their 
if they 
when 
; and 
e, they 
4 Bags, 
n may 


om mon! 
ö Iſland 
It Was 
[lands ; 
the Sa. 
yenth » 


lon. 
ki 
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All theſe Plants increaſe by Off. 


ſcts from their Roots, and flower ex- 


tremely well, if they are planted in 
pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove, and managed as hath been di- 
rected for the tender Sorts of Lilio- 
Narciſſus. 5 
PANICUM, Panic. 
The Chara#ers are; 


It is a Plant of the millet Kind, 


differing, from that, by the Diſpaſi- 
tion of the Floavers and Seeds, which, 
of this, grow in a cle thick Spike. 
The Species are; 55 
1. Paxicuu Germanicum, five 


panicula minore flava. C. B. P. Yel- 


1 


low German Panic, with a ſmaller 
Spike. 1 | | 


2. Paxtcum Germanicum, ſi ue 


panicula minore alba. C. B. P. White 
German Panic, with a {maller Spike. 


3. Panicum Germanicum, ſi ve 


prnicula minore purpiirtet. C. F. . 
Purple German Panic, with a ſinaller 


Spike. | 


4. Paxicuu Lalicum, five pani- 


culd majore. C. B. P. Italian Pa- 


nic, with a larger Spike. 

5. Pa NIC Indicum, ſpicd obtuſa 
cæruled. C. B. P. Indian Panic, 
with a blue obtuſe Spike. 8 

6. Paxicum Indicum, ſpic lon- 
giſima. C. B. P. Indian Panic, with 
a very long Spike. 

7. Paxicum. Americanum, fpicd 
ebtuſa brevi. Inſt. R. H. American 
Panic, with a ſhort obtuſe Spike. 

8. Panicum Americanum, Jpica 


longiore acutd. Inſi. R. H. Ameri- 


can Panic, with a longer pointed 


Spike. e | 
9. Pani CUM_ Indicum alli mum, | 


; ; - ſpicis fumplicibus mollibus, in foliorum 


alis longiſſimis pediculis in ſidenti bus. 


12ſt. R. H. The talleſt Indian Panic, 


with a ſoft fingle Spike, which is 

produced on a long Foot-ftalk from 

the Wing of the Leaf. 
TRE: 
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The three firſt Sorts are only Va- 
rieties, which differ in the Colour of 
the Grain. Theſe arc ſowed in ſeve- 
ral Parts of Europe, in the Fields, as 
Corn, for the Suſtenance of the In- 
habitants ; but it is reckoned not to 
afford ſo good Nouriſhment as 
Millet ; however it is frequently uſed 


in particular Parts of Germany, to 


make Puddings, Cakes and Bread. 
This is not ſo much eſteemed as the 


Italian Sort; but as it will ripen 
better in cold Countries than that, it 
is generally cultivated, where a bet- 


ter Sort of Grain will not ſucceed. 


Ihe Seeds of theſe Sorts may be 


ſown in the Spring, at the ſame time 
as Barley is ſown, and may be ma- 
naged exaRly in the ſame way : but 


this ſhould not be ſown too thick; 
for theſe Secs are very ſmall, and 
the Plants grow (ſtronger, therefore 


require more room. The German 
Sort doth not grow above three Feet 
high, unleſs it 13 ſown on very rich 


Land, in which Caſe it will riſe to be 
four Feet high; but the Leaves and 


Stems of this Corn are very large, 


and require to ſtand four or five Inches 


apart, otherwiſe they will grow up 
weak, and come to little. Theſe 
large growing Corns ſhould be ſown 
in Drills at about eighteen Inches 


apart, ſo that the Ground may be 
houghed between the Rows of Corn, 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and 


the ſtirring of the Ground will greatly 


improve the Corn. In Zuly the Corn 
will ripen, when it may be cut down 


and dried, and then ſhould be houſed. 
Ihe ITlalian Panic grows much 


larger than the German, and pro- 
"duces much larger Spikes; wherefore _ 
it ſhould be allowed more room to 
grow, otherwiſe it will come to little. 


This is alſo later before it ripens, and 
is not very proper for cold Coun- 


tries. 


1 +" 
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Where they are too cloſe. 
the Plants are grown pretty tall, they 
ſhould be ſupported by Stakes, other- 
wiſe the Winds will break them 
down; and when the Corn begins 
to ripen, the Birds mult he kept from 
it, otherwiſe they will ſoon deſtroy 
it. Theſe Sorts are preſerved in 
ſome curious Gardens for the ſake 
of Variety, but they are not worth 
cultivating for Uſe in England. _ 


Plant; which is, „„ 
P REKINSONIAacαιlenta, faliis mi- 
nutis, uni cofte adunexis. Plum. Now. 
Cen. Prickly Parkinſonia, with very 
ſmall Leaves, faſtened to one middle 
This Plant was diſcovered by Fa- 
ther Plumier in America, who gave 
1t this Name in Honour to the Me- 


LT 

The other Sorts are Natives. of 
very warm Countries, waere they 
are uſed by the Inhabitants to make 


Bread. Theſe grow very large, and 
require a good Summer, otherwiſe 
they will not ripen in this Country.“ 


The Seeds of theſe Kinds ſhould be 


ſown the latter End of March, or 
the Beginning of April, on a Bed of 


light rich Earth, in a warm Situa- 
tion. They ſhould be ſown in Drills 
about three Feet aſunder; and when 
the Plants come up, they mult be 
kept clear from Weeds, and thinned 
When 


PARKINSONIA. 
The Characters are; 
It. hath a polipetalous anomalous 


Flower, conſiſting of five diſſimilar 
Leawes, from whoſe Cup ariſes the 
Pointal, awhich afterward becomes 
à rough jointed Point, each Knot or 


Joint containing e kidney;ſhaped Seed. 
We know but one Species of this 


mory of Mr. hn Parkinſon,, who 


| publiſhed an univerſal Hiſtory of 
Plants in #zg/jþ, in the Year 1640. 


It 1s very common-in the Spaniſh 


 Weſt-Indies, but of late Years it has 
| been introduced into the Erg/i/p Set- 


FA 


tlements in America, for the Beaut, 
and Sweetneſs of its Flowers. Thi. 
| „ 


in the Countries where it grows, na. 


turally riſes to be a Tree of twente 
Feet high or more, and bears long 
ſlender Bunches of yellow Flowers, 


which hang down after the ſame man. 


ner as the Laburnum. Theſe 1g, 


ers have a moſt agreeable ſweet Scam, 
ſo as to perfume the Air to a con. 
derable Diſtance round about the 
Trees; for which Reaſon the Inha. 
bitants of the Weſt- Indies plant them 


near their Habitations. And though 
this Plant has not been introduc 


many Years into the Exgliſb Settle- 
ments, yet it is now become ſo com- 


mon in all the Iſlands, that but fey 


Houſes are without ſome of the 'I'rece 


near it; for it produces Flower: aud 


Seeds in Plenty, in about two Year, 
from Seed; ſo that it may ſoon be 
made common in all hot Countric-; 
but in Europe it requires à Store, 
otherwiſe it will not live through tlc 
Winter. „ 


This Plant is propagated by Secd:, 


which ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pos 
filled with light freſh Earth early in 


the Spring, and the Pots mult be 


plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanner, 
Bar k, where, in about three Weeks 


or a Month's time, the Plants wi! 
come up; When they ſhould be hep: 


clear from Weeds, and frequent!y 
refreſhed with Water. 
time theſe Plants will be fit to tran!- | 
plant; which ſhould be done very | 


carefully, ſo as not to injure then 


Roots. They muſt be each planted : 
into a ſeparate half-penny Pot filled 


with light freſh Earth, and then 


plunged into the Hot-bed again, 0. 
ſerving to ſtir up the Tan; and it it 
hath loft its Heat, there ſhould be 
ſome freſh Tan added, to produce the 
Heat again. 
from the Heat of the Sun, until tie) 


Then ſhade the Plants 


haye taken new Root; after which 
Sor | — 
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PA 
time they ſhould have freſh Air ad- 


mitted to them every Day, in pro- 


portion to the Warmth of the Scaſon, 
by railing the Glaſles of the Lot- 


bed with Bricks or Stones; and they | 


mult be conftantly ſupplied with Wa- 
ter every other Day, in warm Wea- 
ther. With this Management the 


Plants will grow fo faſt, as to fill the 
pots with their Roots by the Begin- 
ning of July. At which time they | 
ſhould be ſhifted into Pots a little 


larger than the former, and plunged 
2gain into the Bark-bed, provided 
the Plants are not too tall to remain 
under the Frame, without Danger of 


being ſcorched by the Glaſſes; in 
which Caſe they muſt be plunged 
into the Bark-bed in the Stove, where 
they may have room to grow. 


As theſe Plants are very tender, 


they ſhould be conſtantly kept in the 
| Park-ftove, with other tender Exotic 


Plantsof the ſame Country, obſerving 


in the Winter Seaſon to refreſh them 
two or three times a Week with Wa- 
ter, but it ſhould be given to them 
ſparingly in cold Weather. In Sum- 


mer they muſt be ſupplicd more plen- 


titully with Water, and ſhould have 


aà large Share of free Air in hot 


Weather. The Plants muſt alſo be 
thifted every Year, and as they grow 


in Magnitude, they ſhould be allow. 


ed larger Pots, being careful not to 
0\er-pot them; Which is very inju— 


710us to moſt Plants, but eſpecially to 
theſe very tender ones. If the Plants 
thrive, they will produce Flowers 
the third Year, when they will make 


a fine Appearance in the Stove. 


Ihe Chara#ers are; 


It Hath à roſe-ſpaped Flower, con 


Hing of foe large Leaves, and five 
at the Bottom which are ndl, 


fringed, of a greeniſh Coliur, and 
placeg orbicwarly ; out of the Flawer- 


Ihe other Sort 
Variety of the former, which has 


PARNASSIA, Graſs of Pay- 


WY ifs. 
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cup riſes the Pointal, which after- 
avard turns lo a membranaceous Fruit, 
d is oval, having but one Cell, 
evhich is filled with Seeds, that for 
the moſt part adhere to à four fuld 
Placenta.” | 
[The Species are 
I. Parnxass1a paluſtris & wulgn- 


7 15. Inſt. N. II. | Common Marth- 
gras of Parnaſſus. "ENF 


2. PaRNass1Aa wulgaris, flore ple- 
10. Common Grass of Parnaſſus, 
with a double Flower. : 

The former of theſe Sorts grow 
wild in moitt Meadows, in ſeveral 


Parts of England, but particularly in 


the North; but it doth not grow in 
the Neighbourhood of London, any 
nearer than on the other Side of Va- 


ford, in the low Meadows by Co- 
berry, where 1t 15 in pretty great 


Plenty. | 


is an accidental 


been diſcovered wild, and tranſplant- 


ed into Gardens. This is but rarely 


to be found, being in very few Gar- 
dens at preſent. | | 

Theſe Plants may be taken up 
from the natural Places of their 
Growth, with Balls of Earth to their 


Roots, and planted into Pots filied 


with pretty firong freſh undungetd 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situa- 
tion, where, if they are conllant!y 
watered, they will thrive very well, 


and flower every Summer. But it 


the Plants are planted in the full 
Ground, it ſhould be in a very mwut 


ſhady Border, otherwiſe tliey will 
not live; and theie ſhould be as duly 


watercd, as thote in the Pots it ary 


Weather, to make them pros 
ſtrong Flowers. 


Ihe) may be prope gate i» Pur! 
ing of their Roots, . | 
done in March, Delor, 
new Leaves; but tic 


not be divided too in. 
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I he Characters are; 
It hath an apetalous Flower, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral Chives, aubich riſe 
from the Flawer-cup, which is ſhaped 
like the Pelvis, and cut into five Parts 
for the moſt part like a Crown ; the 
 Pointal afterward becomes a round 
Seed, wrapt up in a feve-cornered 


Huſt, ab, was before the Flower- 


the Heads leſs compact. : 
A4. PaRONYCula Hiſpanica fruti- 
coſa, myrti folio. Tiff. R. H. Shrubby 
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prevent their Flowering the follow- 


ing Summer ; theſe Roots ſhould al- 
ways be planted in pretty ſtrong freſh 


Earth, for they will not thrive in a 


light rich Soil. In the Spring they 
muſt be conſtantly watezed, if the 


_ Seaſon ſhould prove dry, otherwiſe 
they will not flower; nor ſhould they 
be parted oftener than every other 
| Year, to have them ſtrong. 'i'heſe 
Plants flower in /., and tlieir Seeds 
are ripe the latter End of Augy/t. 
It is called Parnaſſia, from IVlount 
Parnaſſus, on which it was ſuppoſed 
to grow; and from the Cattle fecding 
on it, it was called a Grafs, though 
the Plant has no Retemblance to any 
of the Graſs-kind, but is more like 
to the Ranunculus in Flower, and 


the Leaves are pretty broad, oblong 


and ſmooth. C 
PARONYCHIA, Mountain 
Knot-graſs. e 


„ ns, 
The Species are: 
I. PARONYCHIA Hiſpanica. Cluſ. 


Hip. Span iſb Mountain Knot-graſs. 


2. PARONYCHIA Narbonenſis erecta. 


_ tft. R. H. Upright mountain Knot- 
gras of Narbonne. 5 
3. Paronycnta Hiſpanica ſupi- 
n alſiuefolia, capitulis minus com- 
pactis. Inſt, R. H. Mountain Knot- 
graſs, with a chickweed Leaf, and 


Spaniſb mountain Knot-graſs, with a 
EO nn 


8 5 PA RO TCHIA Luſftanica, poly- a 


* 


gon? folio, capitulis echinatis, I? 


graſs, with prickly Heads. 
6. PARONYCHIA orientalis hy. 
Fuſa, ſerpilli Folio. Tourn. Cor. Dunst 


'aftern mountain Knot-vrals, „iti 
9 Vil 


R. H. Portugal mountain Knot: 


Mother of 'lhyme-leaf. 
the five Sorts firſt- mentioned 


grow wild in Spain, Portugal and 
the South of France, where they ge. 
nerally are found near the Seq, cn 


the Sides of Banks; but the (1th 
Sort was diſcovered by Dr. 7 
fort in the Levant. They are |! 
(except the ſecond and fourth Sort. 


low Plants, which trail on ti 
Ground, in the ſame manner eas ovr 


common Knot-graſs, but continue 
ſeveral Years. 0 


Theſe Plants are preſerved by 
thoſe who are curious in Botany, for 


the ſake of Variety; but are ſeldon 


admitted into other Gardens: thong 


the firſt Sort may have room in every. | 


good Garden, for the fine Appear 


_ ance it makes in Autumn, when the 


ſilvery ſcaly Heads, which are pro. 


duced at every Joint of the Branche. 
make a goodly Shew. 


They may all be propagated “, 


ſowing of their Seeds on a Fed « 
light treſh Earth, in an open Situs. 


tion, about the middle or latter [ud 


of March; and when the Plans 


come up, they ſhould be carefully 


weeded ; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, they muſt be nowand 


then watered. When the Plants are 


large enough to tranſplant, the) 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
ſome of them planted in Pots, and F 
the others on a warm Border, where 
they may be ſheltered in Wanter, 

- otherwiſe they will not live in this. 
Country. Thoſe which are planted 


in Pots, ſhould be placed under a 


Hot-bed Frame, where they may be 


ſcreened from hard Froſts; but ſhould 


have as much free Air as poſlible in 
VVV | _ mild 
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mud Weather. With this Manage- 
ment the Plants may be preſerved 
many Years, and will flower every 
Scaton; but they rarely produce any 
Ser de in this Country. 


PARTHENIASTRUM, Baſtard 


Fererſew. 8 
Ihe Caradters are; 
It hath a radiated diſcuus Floaver, 
toning of ſeveral Florets, evhich 


ne upp the Diſk, but are barren ; the 


Lalf Florets, which are ſhaped like 


a Heart, are ſucceeded by black Seeds, 


wich are naked, having no Down 


_advering to them * to avhich may be 


„% ed, The Floveer-cup is fimple, aud 


cut into five Parts to the Bottom. 
Ihe Specres are; 


1. PARTHENIASTRUM arteniſiæ 


filin, fore allo. Acad. Reg. Scien. 


3.ltard Feverfew, with a mugwort 
Leaf, anda white Flower. 


2. PARTHENIASTRUM helenii fo- 


1. Hirt. Elth. Baſtard Feverfew, 


with an elecampane Leaf. 


"The firſt Sort grows wild in great 
Plenty in the Ifland of Jamaica, and 
in ſome other of the Engl; Settle- 
mients in the Weſt-Indies ; where it 


15 called wild Wormwood, and is 
ufed by the Inhabitants as a vulnera- 


Ee: -. 8 


Ihe ſecond Sort grows plentifully 
in ſeveral Parts of the Spaniſb Weſt- 
Indies, from whence the Seeds have 
been brought to E urope. | 
Theie are both annual Plants, 


which may be propagated by ſowing 
of their Seeds on a Hot-bed early in 
the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted. 
on another Hot-bed, at about five 
or fix Inches Diſtance, obſerving to 


water and ſhade them until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 


they muſt have a pretty large Share 

of freſh Air in warm Weather, by 
raſing of the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
every Day ; and they muſt be duly 


P A 


watered every other Day at leaſt. 


When the Plants have grown ſo as 


to meet each other, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, preſerving a Ball 
of Farth to their Roots, and each 


planted into a ſeparate Pot, filled 


with light rich Earth; and if they 
are plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, 
it vill greatly facilitate their taking 
freſh Root; but where this Conve- 


niency is wanting, the Plants ſhould 
be removed to a warm ſheltered Si- 


tuation, where they muſt be ſhaded | 
from the Sun until they have taken 


new Root; after which time they 


may be expoſed, with other tender 
annual Plants, in a warm Situation, 


here they will flower in July, and 
their Seeds will ripen in Auguſt. But 


if the Seaſon ſhould prove cold and 


wet, it will be proper to have a Plant 
er two in Shelter, either in the Stove, 


or under tall Frames, in order to 


have good Seeds, if thoſe Plants 
which are expoſed ſhould fail; where- 


by the Species may be preſerved. 
PASTURE En ns 


Paſture Ground is of two Sorts; 
the one is low Meadow-land, which 
15 Often overflowed; and the other is 


Up-land Paſture, which lies high and 
dry. The firſt of theſe will produce 

a much greater Quantity of Hay 
than the latter, and will not require 


Manuring or Feeding ſo often; but 


then the Hay produced on the Up- 
land is much preferable to the other, 
as is alſo the Meat which is fed on 
the Up-land, more valued than that 
which is fatted in rich Meadows: 
though the latter will make the 
fatter and larger Cattle, as is ſeen by 


thoſe which are brought from the N55 
low rich Lands of Lincolnſpire. But 


where People are nice in their Meat, 

they will give a much larger Price 
for ſuch as hath been fed on the 
Downs, or in ſhort Up-land Paſture, 


than for the other, which is much 


larger, 
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_ larger. Beſides this, dry Paſtures land Paſtures, is to make the Tu: 1 
1 have an Advantage over the Meadows, good, where either from the Badnef, H 
| | that they may be fed all the Winter, of the Soil, or for want of Proper = X£ He 

1 and are not ſo ſubje& to poach in Care, the Graſs hath been dellroyed 1 
1 l wet Weather; nor will there he fo by Ruſhes, Buſhes, or Mole-hil!. Fa 
| many bad Weeds produced, which Where the Surface of the Land LS for 
| | are great Advantages, and do in a clayey and cold, it may be improved "= 2 = 
10 great meaſure recompenſe for the by paring it off, and burning it in _ 
| Wl Smallnefs of the Crop. the manner before directed; but if ES 
| | I have already mentioned the Ad- is a; hot ſandy Land, then Chal Ik, 1 he 
0 I vantages of Meadow-land, or ſuch as Lime, Marle or Clay, are very p. 
8 4s capable of being OV erflowed with per Manures to lay upon it; 7 „ Fa 
1 Pater, and given Directions for ſhould be laid in pretty good (rv . Mr 
1 | dr aiming and impr oving low Paſture- tities, otherwiſe it will hs 0 Lit 3 cif 
1 '| land, in the Article of Land; where Service to the Land, = = - = ot] 
n Fo "x" ſhall not repeat that here, but If the Ground is over-run vi = . 
14 | hall juſt mention {ome Methods for ; Buſhes Or Ruhes, it will be 7 {fr - : b A 5 
4 improving of Up-land Paſture. Advantage to the Land, to grub t. _ Ms 
r The firſt Improvement of Up-land up toward the latter Part a the 1 OR 
664 Paſture, is by fencing of it, and di- mer; and after they are ric! 12 
"| viding of it into {mall F elds, of four, burn them, and ſpread the 4 \t tn 
91 hve, fix, eight or ten Acres each, over the Ground juſt before the 1 
14 planting of Timber- trees in the tumnal Rains; at which time e 1 
* 1 ledge- rows, Which will ſcreen the Surfa ice of the Land ſhould be le S 
Fi Graſs from the drying pinching led, and ſown with Graſs- bed which = |} du 
_ Winds of March, which prevents the will come up in a ſhort time, aw Þ 3 "Hi 
? | Graſs from growing in large open make good Graſs the following Sp. _ mY! 
5 Lands; ſo that if Apri/ prove a dry So allo, where the Land 15 full 1 1 pr 
| Month, the Land Pr oduces very little Mole-hills, theſe thould be paredof 2 pl 
Wb on Hay; 3 the theltered Fields, and either burnt for the Alles, 0 2 * 
| the Graſs will begin to grow early ſpread immediately on the Grow: | =; G 
in March, and will cover the Ground, when they are pared off, oblcr\ da 
ö and prevent the Sun from parching alſo to ſow the bare 1 5 
1 the Roots of the Graſs ; whereby it Graßs-ſecd, juſt as the Autumn! mim 
5 wall be kept growing fo as to afford Rains begin. i IS wi 
N a a tolerable Crop, if the Spring ſhould Where the Land Jus been thu th 
prove dry. But in Fencing of Land, managed, it will be of great SEI! M 
it mult be obſerved (as was before Py to roll the Turf, in the Montnse' I! R. 
. rected) not to make the Incloſures Februar y and March, with a bear, Sa 
too ſmall, eſpecially where the Hedge- Wood. roller, always obſerving too FF © th 
rows are planted with Trees; be- it in moiſt Weather, that the Rol 5 FT of 
| cauſe when the Trees are advanced may make an Impreſſion. This wilt. IR 
i to a conſiderable Height, they will render the Surface level, and make ba 
1 | ſpread over the Land ; and where it much eaſier to mow the Grass, than th 
| | the y are cloſe, will render the Graſs when the Ground lies in Hills; and 2} tu 
1 5 ; ſo that, in ſtead of being will alſo cauſe the Turf to thicke, 1 th 
15 vantage, it will ready 1 iner ſo as to have what the People uſual!) l 
| | the Va ure. | term a good Bottom. The Gr: 0 | 3 An 
18 Ihe. ext + Improvement of Up- will alſo be the ſyreeter for tb. 13 
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Hauſbandry, and it will be a great 
| Help to deſtroy bad Weeds. 


Another Improvement of Up-land 
Paſtures, is the Feeding of them; 
for where this is, not practiſed, the 


and muſt be manured at leaſt every 


third Year ; and where a Farmer hath 


much arable Land in his Poſſeſſion, 


he will not care to part with his Ma- 


nure to the Paſture. Therefore every 


Farmer ſhould endeavour to propor- 


tion his Paſture to his arable Land, 
eſpecially where Manure is ſcarce, 
 otherwite he will ſoon find his Error; 


for the Paſture is the Foundation of 


all the Profit, which may ariſe from 


the arable Land. | | 


Whenever theſe Up-land Paſtures 
are mended by Manure, there ſhould 
be a Regard had to the Nature of 
the Soil, and a proper Sort of Ma- 
nure applied: as for Inſtance, all 
hot ſandy Lands ſhould have a cool 
| Manure; Neats-dung and Swines- 

dung, are very proper for ſuch Lands: 
but for cold Lands, Horſe-dung, 


Aſhes, and other warm Manures, are 
proper. And when theſe are ap- 


_ plied, it ſhould be done in Autumn, 
before the Rains have ſoaked the 
Ground, and rendered it too ſoft to 
cart on; and it ſhould be carefull 
ſpread, breaking all the Clods as 
ſmall as poſſible, and then harrowed 


with Buſhes, to let it down to 


the Roots of the Graſs. When the 


Manure is laid on at this Seaſon, the 
Rains in Winter will waſh down the 


Salts, ſo that the following Spring 


7 Graſs will receive the Advantage 
„ Os 5 


There ſhould alſo be great Care 


had to the deſtroying of Weeds in 
the Paſture every Spring and Au- 
tump; for where this is not practiſed, 


the Weeds will ripeu their Seeds, 
which will ſpread over the Ground, 


and thereby fill it with ſuch a Crop 
vt Weeds, as will ſoon over-bear 


E 


the Graſe, and deſtroy it; and it will 
be very ditticult to root them out, 
after they have gotten ſuch Poſſeſſion: 


eſpecially Nagwort, and ſuch other 


Weeds as have Down adhering to 
their Seeds. x, 
Theſe -U 


on them, (if the Land 1s tolerably 
good) whereas the low Meadows 


which are overflowed in Winter, do 
in few Years turn to a harſh ruſhy 
Graſs, though the Up-land will con- 
tinue a fine ſweet Graſs for many 
Years without renewing. 
Ihe Grafles proper to 
| theſe Up-land Paſtures, are, Rye- 


graſs, Clover, Trefoil, Noneſuch, 


Spurrey, St. Foyn and La Lucern. 


Ihe Manner of ſowing and culti- 


vating all theſe, js exhibited under 
their proper Articles. | N 


PEDICULARIS, Rattle, Cocks- 


comb, or Louſewort. 


There are four different Kinds of 
this Plant, which grow wild in 
Paſtures in ſeveral Parts of England, 


and in ſome low Meadows are very 


troubleſome to the Paſtures ; eſpeci- 


ally one Sort with yellow Flowers, 


which riſes to be a Foot high or 


more, and is often in ſuch Plenty, as 


to be the moſt predominant Plant; 
but this is very bad Food for Cattle, 


and when it is mowed with the Graſs 
for Hay, it becomes of little Value. 


The Seeds of this Plant are gene- 

rally ripe by the time the Grals is 
mowed, fo that whenever Perſons. 
take Graſs-ſeed for ſowing, they 
ſhould be very careful that none of 
this Seed is mixed with it. As theie 
Plants are never cultivated, I ſhall 
not trouble the Reader with their 


ſeveral Varieties. 
PELECINUS. _ 
_ The Charaters are; 


It hath a papilionaceous (or pea- 
bloom) Flower, out of whoſe Empale- 


_ mont 


U 4 


p-land Paſtures ſeldom 
degenerate the Graſs which is ſown 


ſow on 
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Common Pelecinus. 


PE 
nent riſes the Pointal, auhich after- 
avard becomes a plain bicapſular and 
bivalve Pod, indented on each Side 
like a Saw, aud filled with plain 
#:dney-ſhaped Seeds. _ 
We know but one Cpecies of this 


Plant; ws. 


PrLECINUSs & 1lgarts. 


This Plant is preſerved in Botanic 


Gardens, for the ſake of Variety : "Tt 
15 an anal Plant, 
| ſhould be ſown early in hi, on a 


Bed of light freſh Earth, in Drills 
about eighteen Inches aſunder; ; and 


when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be carefully cleared from 
Weeds; and where they are too 
_ cloſe, they ſhould be thinned, leavi ing 
them ſix or eight Inches Diſtance in 
the Rows, and obſerve always to 
keep them clear from Weeds, which 
is all the Culture they require. 


'Theſe Plants {ſpread on the Ground, 


and from the Wings of the upper 
| Leaves the Flowers are produced 
on ſlender Foot-ſtalks, which are 

ſmall, and of a dirty red Colour; 


theſe are ſucceeded by Pods, which 


are flat, and indented on both Sides, 
reſembling the Saw of the Saw-fiſh. 


PERESKIA, Gooſeberry, wulgo. 
'The Chara@er' . 
It hath a roje-ſpaped Flower, con- 


fiſting of ſeveral Leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly ; whoſe Cup after- 
ward becomes a foft fleſhy globular 
Fruit, beſet with Leaves; in the 
| middle of the Fruit, are many flat 
23 Seeds, ge. in 4 Muc i- 


k. 


PERESKIA aculrata, th PR 


frutu flaveſeente. Plum. Now. Gen. 


Prickly Pereſkia, witha whiteF lower, 
and a yellowiſh Fruit. 


This Plant grows in ſome Parts 
of bas  Spanijp Us * -dudies, from 


w hence it was brought to the Eg. 


Pe RH. 


ever Plants grow near them. These 


and the Seeds 


Summer Months: 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 
freſh light Farth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot - bed of Tanners 
ark, obſerving to ſhade them from 


filled with freſh Earth, 
\ plunged into the Hot-bed again, 


where they may remain during the 


- We know but one Species of this | 
Plant; Dok; 


PE 


liſh Settlements in America, whe 
it is called a Gooſeberry, and by the 
Dutch 1 it is called Blad- -apple. wy 
Plant hath many ſlender Branches 
which will not ſupport themſelve., 


but muſt be ſupported by Stakes, 


otherwiſe they will trail on wh 


ranches, as alſo the Stem of the 


Plant, are beſet with long which | 
Spines, which are produced in Tut; 
The Leaves are roundith, very thick 


and ſucculent ; and the Fruit is abu; 
the Size of a Walnut, having Tuft of 


ſmall Leaves on it, and a whitiſh 


mucilaginous Pulp. 

It may be propagated by planting 
of the Cutting, during any of tl. 
theſe 


the Sun in the Heat of the Day, « 


alſo to refreſh them every third er 


fourth Day with Water. In abou: 


two Months the Cuttings will have 
made good Roots, when they may 
be carefully taken out of the Pot. 


and each planted in a ſeparate Pot 
and then 


Summer Seaſon ; but at Michaeimas, 


when the Nights begin to be cold. 
they ſhould be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Bark- 
bed. During the Winter Seaſon, the 
Plants muſt be kept warm, and ſhould | 
be watered twice a Week; but in 
cold Weather it ſhould not be given 
to them in large Quantities. In 
Summer they muſt have a large Share 


of Air, and muſt be more plentifully 
watered : but they ſhould conſtantly 
remain in the Stove ; for though 
they will bear the open Air in dum: 
mer, in a warm Situation, yet they 
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will make no Progrels, if they are 


placed abroad ; nor do they thrive 
rear ſo well in the Dry-kove, as 


when they are plunged in the Lan: 
ſo that the beſt way is to ſet them 
. t a Trellace, at the Back of tlie 

Fan-bed, to which their Branches 


may be faſtened, to prevent their 
tr aling on other Plants. This Plant 
hasnotas yet produced either Flowers 
or Fruit in England ; Lut as there 
are ſeveral Plants pretty well wo n, 


in a ſhort time. 
PERICE YMENUM, 
Honey-ſuckle. | 
To this Artic le _ be added ; 
I. PERICLYMENUM 7acenm®ſum, 


RC as, Froka ui deb. Plum. 


75 1h, Hort. Elth. Branching 8 Trum- 


II lower, and a ſnowy Fruit, com- 
monly called in Barhadlies, Snow 


be rry-buſh. 


2. PERICLYMENUM aloof, 
ramulis inflexis, flore lutea. Plum. 


Cat, Tree-hke Trumpet Honey. 


wende with a yellow Flower. 


By foe ramulis inflexis, flare coral- 


K lino. Plum. Cat. 
55 pet Honey-ſuckle, with a Sores. 


flower. 


3 common in Parbadoes and Jamaica, . 
© where the Inhabitants give it the 
Name of Snowberry-buſi, from the 


Ihe frſt of theſe e is pretty 


L2extreme Whiteneſs of the Fruit. The 
= ſccond and third Sorts were diſcover- 


f Tec by Father Plumier in ſome of the 


ſince by the late Dr. Houftoun at La 


q 
3 
4 


French Settlements in Amer; ca; and 


Wea Cruz. nous 


Theſe are all of chews very tender 
lants, and muſt conſtantly remain 


ill nat thrive in this Country. They 


F 1 lay be La $49 by . * lich 
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Tree-like Trum 


| glabra. 


the Bark-ftove, otherwiſe ey. 
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ſhould be brought over either in Sand 


or Earth, otherwiſe they ſeldom {uc- 


ceed ; when they arrive, the 'Pubs of 
Earth, in which the Seeds were lown, 


ould be plunged into a Hnt-bed of 
1anners Bark, obſerving frequently 
to water them; and lien the Plants. 
are come up, they ſhould be carefully 


tranſplanted into ſeparate {mall Pots 


filled with rich freſh Earth, and 
plunged into the Hot-bed again; 
here they may remain till about 
in the Gardens of the Curious, We 
may expect ſome of chem will lower 5 


Michaclnas, when they ſhould be 
plur, ged into the Bark-bed in the 


Stove, and treated as other tender 
deans 9 . 


'xotic Plants from the ſune Coun- 
tries; and in two or three *. ears the 


Plants will flower, when they Wail 


make an agreeabic Variety. 1 
PE RIPLOC: A, Vir inian Sils, or 


oy 8 Dogs: bans 
pet Honeyſuckle, with a yellowiſh 


Jo this 47 ticle muſt be adde xk; 


| | PtekIPLOCA foltiis oblorgis an- | 
1 Inſt. R. H. Longer and 


narrower-leaved. Virginian dilk, or - 


Climbing Dogs-bane. 


2. PERIPLOCA IM \nfheliaca, fol bs 


acu'iorthus. 


Ini. R. II. Clin. bing 


Dog. -bane of Montpelier, with arp: 
. LYMENUM aliud arbo- : 


pointed Leaves. | 
3. PERiPLoCA Americana, frust 


3 echinato. loft. R. '* 0D” 


ricou Climbing Dog S5 -bune, with 2 


Prick y rnit. 


. PERIPLOCA 16 icana Int; - 
Bos. Ali 2 au: "Aa 2e timid 4 & 
Int. R. H. Broad-l Paved 
American Climbing Deg bat, w ien 
2 hard ſmoot £.: Cunz Pod. | 


5 PERIPLOCA America rea ſcan— | 


FRA falicis arg, 28 #441 „fore 5 
7 wh Plum. Climbing Americas: «tw Ren, 


bane, with a narrow witlow Leaf, 
and a white Flower. . 
6. PERIPYLOeA Americana repens 


uribelata, fliis citrs, fore coccines, 
Plum. 
| bane, with a citron Leaf, and ſcarlet 

F low oro, gon ing in an Umbel. 
| oh 3 Pn. 


Cre ceping American Dogs- 
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15 an annual Plant, 
\ ſhould be ſown early i in April, on a 
Bed of light freſh Earth, in Drills 
about eighteen Inches aſunder; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 


P E 


ment riſes the Pointal, auhich after- 


avard becomes a plain bicapſular and 


bivalve Pod, indented on each Side 


like à Saw, and filled with plain 


#:dney-ſhaped Seeds. 
We know but one Opecics of this 
Plant; wx. 
Pt LECINUS w1/garis. 2 N. H. 


Common Pelccinus. 


This Plant is preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens, for the ſake of Variety: it 


ſnould be carefully cleared from 


and obſerve always to 
Keep them clear from Weeds, which 


is all the Culture they require. 
Theſe Plants ſpread on the Ground, 
and from the Wings of the upper. 
Leaves the Flowers are produced © 
on ſlender Foot-ſtalks, which are 
ſmall, and of a dirty red Colour ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by Pods, which 
are flat, and indented on both Sides, 
reſembling the Saw of the Saw-Aſh. 


PERESKIA, Gooſeberry, mh. 
The Char after a 
It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, con- 


7 fing of ſeveral Leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly ; whoſe Cup after- 
ward becomes a ſoft fleſhy globular 
| Fruit, beſet with Leaves; in the 
width of the Fruit, are many flat 6 


roundiſh Seeds, included in a Muci- 
Ae. 


* 


PERESKIA as ths als. 


| Hucte Hawe ſcente. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Prickly Pereſkia, witha whiteF lower, 


and yellowiſh Fruit. 


This Plant grows in ſome Parts 
of dhe Spaniſh I. pul Indies, from : 


and the Seeds 


of the C 


fourth Day with Water. 
two Months the Cuttings will have 


e know but one Species of this 
Plant ; . 


F E 


whence it was brought to the Eng. 
Lal Settlements in America, where 


id is called a Gooſeberry, and by the 


Dutch it is called Blad- apple. Thi: 
Plant hath many flender Branches, 


which will not ſupport themſelves, 
but mult be ſupported by Stakes, 


otherwiſe they will trail on whit. 

ever Plants grow near them. Theſe 
ranches, as alſo the Stem of the 
ka, ant, are beſet with long which 


Epines, which are produced in Tufts, 


"The Leaves are roundiſh, very thic!; 
and ſucculent; and the Fruit is about 
the Size of a Walnut, having 'Tuft« of 
finall Leaves on it, and a whitiſh 
mucilaginous Pulp. 

Weeds; and where they are too 
_ cloſe, they ſhould be thinned, leaving 
| them ſix or eight Inches Diſtance in 
the Rows, 


It may be propagated by Planting 
Cuttings during any of the 
Summer Months: theſe Cutting; 

ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 


freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to ſhade them from 


the Sun in the Heat of the Day, a. 
alſo to refreſh them every third or 
In about 


made good Roots, when they may 


be carefully taken out of the Pot“, 
and each planted in a ſeparate Pot 
| filled with freſh Earth, 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, 


and then 


where they may remain during the 


Summer Seaſon ; but at OT 
when the Nights begin to be cold 
they ſhould be removed into the 


Stove, and plunged into the Bark- 


bed. During the Winter Seaſon, the 
Plants muſt be kept warm, and ſhould 
be watered twice a Week; but in 
cold Weather it ſhould not be given 
to them in large Quantities. 1 
Summer they muſt have a large Share 
of Air, and muſt be more plentifully 
watered: but they ſhould conſtantly 


remain in the Stove; for though 


they will bear the open Air in um: 
mer, in a warm Situation, yet they - 
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will make no Progreſs, if they are 


placed abroad; nor do they thrive 


rear ſo well in the Dry-ſove, as 


when they are plunged in the Tan: 


{> that the beſt way is to ſet them 
_ a Trellace, at the Back of tlie 

Tan-bed, to which their Branches 
to prevent their 


tr ailing on other Plants. This Plant 


nas not as yet produced either Flowers 


or Fruit in England ; Lut as there 


are ſeveral Plants pretty well grown, 


in the Gardens of the Curious, we 


may expect ſome of them vill flower 


in a ſhort time. 
PF ZRICLYMENUM, 
Honey- ſuckle. 
To this Article mull be added; 
2 I. PERICLYMENUM 7acem?fum, 


12 flaveſcente, fruflu ni deb. Plum. 
Brauching Trum 


pet Honey-ſuckle, with a yellowiſh 


lower, and a ſnowy Fruit, com- 


only C2 Hed. in Barbadzes, Snow- 


I: 
berry-buſh. 


2. bprkictxuxun 3 


ramulis inflexis, flore lutea. Plum. 
Cat, Trec-hike Trumpet Honey- 
ſackle, with a yellow Flower. 
 PeRicCLYMENUM aliud arbo- 
þ Kae ramulis inflexis, flare coral- 


lng. Plum. Cat. Tree-like Trum- 


3 pet Honey duckle, with a coralline 


F. wer. 


The firſt of theſe Plants i Is pretty 


common in Parbadoes and Jamaica, 
where the Inhabitants give it the 


Name of Snow berry-buſti, from the 
extreme Whiteneſs of the Fruit. The 


& Feond and third Sorts were diſcover- 
% Father Plumier in ſome of the 


| Fre Settlements in America; and | 
lince by the late Dr. Houſtoun at La | 


| Vera Crux. 
Theſe are all of them very ber 


"ants, and muſt conſtantly remain 


WW the Bark-ftove, otherwiſe they 
4 v i!lnnt thrive in this Country. 


| x [ESE be Prop: Pe by Scede, 6 * hich 


They 


Trumpet 


: beladen, It. F. H. 


lia, fultgua dura gblinnei tumida 


American Climbing Do. 


"hos: ſalicis angie Fig, 
albo. Pluun. Climbing imerican Dog. - 
bane, with a narrow witlow Leaf, = 
and a white Flower. 
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ſhould be brought over either in Sand 
or Earth, otherwiſe they ſeldom ſuc- 
ceed ; when they arrive, the Tubs of 
Earth, in which the Seeds were fuwn, 
liould Le plunged into a Fint-bed of 
1anners Bark, obſerving frequently 
to water them; and wen the Plants. 
are come up, they fhoujd be carefully 
tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall Pots 
filled with rich freſh Earth, and 
plupged into the Hot-bed again; 
where they may remain till about 
Michaclnas, v hen they ſhould be 
plunged into the Bark. bed in the 
Sove, and treated as other tender 
Exotic Plants from tle ſune Coun- 
tries ; and in two or three Years the 
Plants will flower, when they wail 
niake an agreeabie Variety. 

PE RIPLOCA, Virginian Silt, o or 
Climbing i)ogs-bane. | 

To this Ar ticle muſt be add +; 
 PEKIPLOCA foliis oblongis 44e | 

Longer and 
narrower-leaved Virginian dilk, 5 
Cl mbing Dogs- -bane. 

2. PERIPLOCa Moz/peliaca, fits is 
acu'iorthus. Inſt. . ind ing 


_ Dog:-bane of Montpelier, „with a ſharp- 


pointed Leaves. | 

3. PERITLoCA Americana, fguctiu 
molliiter echinato. Luſt. R. H.- ne- 
ricon Climbing Deg; - Dane, Wit a 


prickly Frait 
4. PeniPLOCA Americana lt: TY 

£ 2 
„ Bread. leave hey TY 
„ bare, with 
a long hard ſmooth 5: lung: 3 
„ PerIPLOCA 


rlabr a. 


7e ” 122 


fore 


An 5 C197 


6. PE RIP L OCA elmericana Es 


umbeilata, foliis citri, flore coccines. 


Pm. Creeping American Dogs- 


| bane, with a citron Leaf, and (carler 
Flow: ers, growing in an Umbel. 


7 1 


1 
. 
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7. PrRTPYVOCA Americana ſcan- 
dens, folio cilri, fructu maxims. Plum. 
Climbing American Dogs-bane, with 


a citron Leaf, and a large Fruit. 


8. PPRITLOCA Americana ſcan- 
dens, folio convolunt:, frudtu alato. 
Plum. American Climbing Dogs-bane, 
with a convolvuluz Leaf, and a 
winged Fruit. 


The firſt and fecond Sorts are 


hirdy Plants, which will live in the 
open Air in this Country. Theſe 
may be propagated by lay ing down 
of their Branches (for they very 


rarely produce good Seeds in Eng- 
lard) ; and may be treated in the 
ſame maniier as hath been directed 


in the former Volumes of the Gar- 


gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſoy 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are fit to tran. 
plant, they ſhould be each planted 
into a ſeparate Pot filled with fre 


deni Dic 10Nary, for tne Sorts there 
eqmerated. _ . 
Ihe other ſeven Sorts are tender, 
being Natives of the warm Parts of 
America. The Sceds of all theſe 
Sorts were ſent to Euglaud by the 
late Dr. Hwuftoun, who collected them 
in Jamaica, at Campechy, and Car- 


tharena ; where they grow in great 
Plenty, and twiſt themſelves round 


Whatever Trees grow near them, and 
ſome of them riſe to the Height of 
Forty or fiſty Feetor more. Some of 
thele Sorts produce very large wart- 
ed Pods, which are full of oblong. Beauty, they ſhould conſtantly re 


flat Seeds, to which 15 faſtened a very 
Jong ſoft white Dorn, which helps 


o 


alſo that of the Apocyrum, hath of 


late Years been vid to ſtuff Pillows, 
Matraſſes and Quilts, for which Pur- 
poſes there is nothing ſo proper; for 
it is ſo exceedingly light, that a Quilt 


of great Thickneſs is hardly to be 
felt, when ſpread over a Bed; which 


is of great Advantage to thoſe Per- 
ſons who are troubled with the Gout, 
and cannot bear any Weight on the 

Part affected. It hath alſo a very 
_ great Elaſticity, ſo that it is not apt 


to convey the Seeds to a great Di- 
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to ſtick together. This Down i. 
called m French, de la Wadde, and 
is greatly in Uſe amongſt the Quali. 


ty in France. | 


All theſe Plants may be pror 


Pa- 


Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obfervins 
to ſhade them from the Sun every 
Day, until they have taken ney 
Root; after which time, they ſhould 


have a large Share of Air in warm 


Weather, and mult have Plenty of 
Water. In about fix Weeks or tuo 
Months after planting, the Plant: 


will get up to reach the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed; when they ſhould be 


ſhifted into larger Pots, and plurged 


into the Bark-bed in the Store; 


where they muſt be ſupported by an 
Eſpalier, otherwiſe they will tue 


themſelves round Whatever Plants 
grow near them. Rs 


Theſe Plants will bear the open 


Air in Summer, but they never 
make any Progreſs, when they are 
expoſed, and rarely flower; there | 


fore in order to have theſe Plants 1: 


ain in the Stove, and muſt have: 


large Share of free Air in mild We. 


ther. When they are thus managed, 


they will riſe to the Height of tr. 


Feet or more, and will produce 
Flowers every Summer. 


PE RSEA, The Avocado or /1\0 | 
gato Pear. | | 


The Characters are 5 


ranged in u Circle; fr Ws l 
Middle riſes the Pointal, wwhic þ after 
avard becomes a foft fie» _ 
ſhaped Fruit, in which is a H 
Stone or Seed, having two 


hs * 
ate 


I hath a roſe-ſhaped Floater, en. 
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Pericardium. 


We know but one - RAN of this | 


Plant ; , VIS. 


PERSEA. Cluſ Hiſt. The Avo- 


cado or Avogato Pear. 
This Tree grows in great Plenty 


in the Spaniſh Weft- Indies, as alſo in 


the Iſland of Jamaica, and hath 
been tranſplanted into moſt of the 
us lich Settlements in America on 


count of its Fruit, which is not 


only eſteemed by the Inhabitants as 


Fruit to be eaten by way of Deſ- 
ſert, but is very neceſlary for the 


Support of the Life. The Fruit is 
of itſelf very infipid, for which 


Reaſon they generally eat it with the 


Tuice of Lemons and Sugar to give it 


2 Piquancy. It is very nourithing, 
anchis reckoned a great Incentive to 
Vencry. Some People eat this Fruit 
with Vinegar and Pepper. 

This Tree in the warm Countries, 
where it is Planted, grows to the 


eight of thirty Feet or more, and. 
has a Trunk as large as our com- 


mon Apple-trees; the Bark 1s ſmooth, 
and of an Aſh-colour. The ſanches 
ire beſet with pretty large oblong 
mooth Leaves, which are of a deep 
vreen Colour, and continue on the 
Tree throughout the Year. The 
Flowers and. Fruit are, for the molt 


part, produced toward the Extremi- 


ty of the Branches. 


In Europe this Plant is n 
as a Curioſity, by thoſe Perſons Who 


areſkilful in collecting Exotic Plants: 
and though there is little Hope of its 
1 Fruit, yet for the Beauty 


Ol its ſhining green Leaves, Which 
continue through the Winter, it de- 


ſerves a Place in cyery curious Col- 
lection of Plants. 

It 1s propagated by Seals. which 
Inould be obtained as freſh as poſlible 


"om the Countries of its Growth; 


auhich is included in a Membrane or 


Ex 
they will be more likely to grow, 
than ſuch as are brought over dry, 
Theſe Nuts or Seeds ſhould be plant- 
ed in Pots, filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 


of Tanners Bark, which ſhould be 


kept pretty warm, by covering of 
the Glaſſes of the Bed every Night 


with Mats or Straw, eſpecially when 
the Nights are cold. Ihe Pots ſhould 


alſo be frequently watered, when the 
Earth appcars dry, which will great- 


ly facilitate the Vegetation of the 
Seed, 1 0 the Water is not 


given in large Quantities, Which 
would rot them. In about a Month 
or five Weeks the Plants will come 


up, when they muſt be treated very 


tenderly; for the Bed muſt be kept 
in a due Temperature for Heat; and 
when the Days prove warm, the 
freſh Air ſhould be admitted to the 
Plants, by raiſing of the Glaſſes a 
little. The Plants mult alſo be fre- 
quently watered; and when they 
ave grown about four Inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted ; 


and where there are ſeveral Plants in 
one Pot, they muſt be parted, being 
careful to preſerve a Ball of Earth 
to the Root of each ; and afterward 


planted into ſeparate ſmall Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and then 


plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark; obſerving to ſhade them un. 


til they have taken new Root ; after 


which time, they ſhould have freſh 
Air admitted to them, in proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
they muſt be duly watered. Towards 
Michaelmas the Plants muſt be re- 
moved into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark bed, where, during 
the Winter Seaſon, they ſhould be 
kept very warm, and mutt be gently 


watered twice a Week. In the 


Spring the Plants ſhould be ſhifted 


into Pots a Size larger that the former, 


„and che Bark. bed ſhould be then re- 
: new ed 5 
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newed with freſh Tan, which will 


| ſet the Plants in a growing State 
early, whereby they will make a 


fine Progreſs the following Summer. 
The Plants muſt be conſtantly kept 
in the Stove, for they are too tender 
to bear the open Air in this Country 
at any Seaſon. 

PE? IVERI A, Guinea Henweed, 
wvulno. 

T he Characters are; 

Ii hath a Floauer = [ling of l 


Leawes, which are placed almoſt in 


the Form of a Croſs, from whoſe Cup 


riſes the Pointal, avhich afterward 


becomes the Fruit, which is bordered 

and cut on the Top, reſembling an in- 

verſed Shield containing oblong Seeds. 
We know but one Spectes of this 

Plant, K. | 

PETIVERIA folani Split, eue 

ping 7s. Plum. Now. Gen. Petiverin 


with Nightſhade-leaves, and prickly 


Sced-veſiels, commonly called Gainea 


FE Henweed. 


This Name was given. to this 
Plant, by Father Plumier, who diſ- 


covered it in America; in Honour 


to Mr. James Petiver, an Apothe- 


cary, who was a curious Botaniit. 
It is a very common Plant in 7a 
maica, Barbadoes, and moſt of the 


other Iſlands in the West- Indies, 


where it grows in ſhady Woods, and 
all the Sawannas, in ſuch Plenty, as 
to become a very troubleſome Weed; 
and as this Plant will endure a great 
ght, it remains green, 


© 


it; and having a moſt unſa- 


_ ſtrong Scent, ſomewhat like 
wild Garlick, it gives the Cows Milk 


the ſame Flavour; and the Cattle 
folio. Inſi. R. H. Spaniſh Phillyie, 


which are killed ſoon after feeding 


on this Plant, have a molt intolera- 


ble Scent, ſo that their F den is good 


ſor little. 


ted by Seeds, 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted 1 into 
a ſeparate Pot, and plunged into 4 


P H 
In Europe this Plant is preſerved 


in the Gardens of thoſe Perſons Mh 
are curious in Botany, but there is littie 
Beauty in it; and having ſo ſtrong and 


rank a Scent upon being handled, 
is leſs valuable. It 1s Propagi- 
which mult he ſown 


moderate Hot-bed to bring them 
forward. When the Plants have oh. 


tained a good Share of Strength, they _ 


ſhould be inured to bear the open Air 


by degrees; into which they may he 


removed toward the latter End of 


June, placing them in a warm Situ— 


ation, where they may remain ti! 


Autumn, when they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Stove, and in Win— 


ter muſt have a moderate Degree 


of Warmth, otherwiſe they will not 
; live i in this Country. | 


Theſe Plants will grow * 
and ſhoot out many Side- branche, 
but ſeldom riſe above two Feet high. 


They will produce Flowers and vec. 


every Summer, and will continue 
ſeveral Ycars, remaining conltait:z 
green throughout the Year. 
PHILLY REA, Mock Privet. 
he this Artich mult be added; 

. PHILLYREA /ongiore folio, pr. 
1 crenato. H. R. Par. 
with a longer Leaf, which is deeply 
crenated. 


. PuiILVAEA folio buxi. Ii K. 


Box-leaved Phillyrea. 
| 1 3 Hiſpanica, laurt 
folio ſerrato && aculeato. Iuſl. RH. 


Spaniſb Phillyrea, with a 9 8 and 8 


ſawed Bay-leaf. 


„ PuILIYREA Hi anica, mri 


with an Oleander-leaf. 


PHILLYREA Capen/*s, folio ce. 


_ 
. Hort. Eltb. Philly: rea OY 
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Cate of Good Hope, with a Staff-tree 


Leaf, commonly called by the Datch, 
Lipplehout. 80 : 
6. PHILLYREA Americana humi- 
lic, radice crafsa luteo, folits acu- 
minatis. Plum. Cat. Dwarf Ameri- 
can Phillyrea, with a thick yellow 
Root, and pointed Leaves. 
„. PHILLYREA Americana humilis, 


radlice craſsd roſed, foliis rotundioribus. 
Plon, Cat. Dwarf American Phil- 
rea, with a thick roſe- coloured 


Root, and rounder Leaves. | 
The four Sorts firſt- mentioned are 
tardy Shrubs, which will thrive in 


the open Air in England. Theſe 
may be propagated by lay ing down 
of their Branches, after the manner 
ehibited in the former Volumes of 


the Gorderers Diftionary, for the 


common Sort, and may afterward be 


managed in the ſame way. 


The fifth Sort is very common in 
| {veral Gardens in Holland, but is 
it preſent pretty rare in England. 
his Sort will not live abroad through 


tie Winter in this Climate, but is 
ways preſerved in Pots or FTubs, 


4d removed into the Green-houſe 
Winter; where if it is treated after 
te manner directed for the Alater- 


101Ges, in the former Volumes of the 
Unrdeners Dictionary, it will thrive 
rxceedinply well. 'L his Sort is alfo 
propagated by laying down the ten- 


der Branches in the Spring of the 


Year, which muſt be duly watercd 


I in dry Weather; and by the follov- 
u Spring they will have taken Root; 
den they ſhould be ſeparated from 
de old Plant, and planted in Pots 
ed with freſh Earth, and placed 
dhe Shade until they have taken 
LW Root ; after which time, they 
m be expoſed during the Summer 
4z Scalon, with other pretty hardy Ex- 
We otic Plants, in a ſheltered Situation, 
3 where tney may remain till Autumn, 
n they mult be removed into the 


— 5 1 
Green-houſe. Theſe Plants are ever- 
green, ſo that they make a pretty 
Variety in the Green-houſe, during 
the Winter Seaſon. 


The ſixth Sort grows plentifully 
in ſeveral] Parts of the Sp Weſt- 
Indies the Seeds of this Kind were 
ſent to Eiland by Mr. Robert Millar, 
who gathered them near Cartagena 
in America. The ſeventh Sort was 
diſcovered by Father Plumier in Ame- 
rica, and ſince hy Mr. Millar in the 
Iſland of Tabago, from whence he 


ſent ſome Sceds, but they did not 
{ucceed in E reland. . > 3 

T heſe two Sorts are tender Plants, 
which mult be !cept in a warm Stove 


in Winter, otherwiſe they will not 


live in this Country. "They may be 


propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 


be obtained as freth as poſhbie from 


the Countries of their Growth, and 
muit be fown in Pots of freſh light 
| Farth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
ot Lamers Bark; where they ſhould 
remain until the Plants come up, 


which is often a Year from the 
time of lowing ; wheretore whenever 
the Seeds remain 1o long in the 


Ground, the Pots muit be trequent- 


ly watered in Summer, and in Win 


ter the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
Le covered with Mats, when the 


Weather is cold, to prevent the 

Froſt trom entering of the Bcd, 

which would deſtroy the Seeds. | 
When the Plants are come up, they 


ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
ſmall Pot, filled with freſh Earth, 
and then plunged into the Hot-bed 


again, obfervirg to ſhade them from 


the Sun in the Heat of the Day, un- 


til they have taben new Root ; after 
vhick time, they muit have free 
Air admitted to them every Day, in 


proportion to the Warmth of the 


Seaton, and ſhould be conſtantly wa- 


tered three or four times a Week in 


* 


warm Weather. In this Bed the 


Plants 
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tered. 
the Bark-ſtove for two Years or leſs, 
according as they acquire Strength; 
for when they are pretty ſtrong, 
they may be treated leſs tenderly, 


| thrive very well. 


come ſhrubby : 


P H 


Plan ts may remain till Autumn, 


when they ſhould be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged into the Bark- 
-, ea; 
fon, they ſhould be kept pretty 


where, during the Winter Sea- 


warm, and mult be frequently wa- 
Theſe Plants may remain in 


expoſing them in the middle of the 


Summer to the open Air, in a ſhel- 
| tered Situation; and in Winter they 
may beplaced in a dry Stove, where 
they ſhould have a moderate Degree 


of Warmth, in which they will 
Theſe Plants re- 


tain their Verdure through the Year, 


for which they are chiefly eſteemed. 


 PHLOMIS, Jeruſalem Sage. 
To this Article muſt be added; 


2. PuLomrs fruticoſa Luſitanica, 
ore purpuraſcente, folits acutioribus. 


Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Jeruſalem Sage 


of Portugal, with a purpliſh Flower, 
and ſharp-pointed Leaves. 


. PrLouts Hiſpanica fruticoſa 
candidif ima, flore ferrugines. 


4. PHLOMIS. 07 M lutea an- 


guſti) lia, c 


pretty hardy, and will bear the Cold 


of our ordinary Winters in the open 

Air, provided they are planted on a 
dry Soil, and in a warm Situation : 
but as they are ſometimes deſtroyed 


4 


ſelſilibus. 
Nightſhade of Mexico, with flati.; 
| Berries growing cloſe to the Stalk: 

1. Phlouis frutico/a, flore pur- 
pureo, foliis rotundioribus. Inft. R. H. 
Shrubby FJeruſalem Sage, with a 
purple Flower, and rounder Leaves. 


: of America : | 
_ obſerved it in great Plenty abou . 
Vera Crux, where the Sailors ut 


Inſt. 
N. H. The whitiſh Spaniſh ſhrub. 
Feruſalem Sage, with an iron-co- 
. loured Flower. 


carefully traniplanted into Pots, W 


P H 


by ſevere Froſts, it is Proper to kee 
a Plant of each Sort in Pots, which 


pen be removed into Shelter i in the 


Winter, in order to preſerve th. 


Kinds. Theſe may be placed wi: 


Bays, and other hardy Plants, which 


only require to be defended from very 
hard Froſts, but muſt have as myc: 
free Air as poſſ ble in mild Weather, 


and ſhould be treated as hath been d 
rected in the former Volumes of w- 


Gardeners Dictionary, for the Sor 
there enumerated. Theſe may be 


propagated by YR as che cor 


mon Sort. 
"PHY T O LA C E A, 
bravcking Nightſhade. 
To this Article muſt be added; 
PH YTOLACCA. Mexicana, baciir 
Hort Elth. Branctiro 


w) 


4 2 


This Plant grows in diver: Part 
the late Dr. Hau 


to gather the Leaves of the Pl, 
and boil it inſtead of Spinach, e 
they eat without any ill Effects, i: 
by moſt People theſe Plants vo: 
thought to have a poiſonous (uz 
ME : 

It may be propagated by Send 
which ſhould be ſown in the d 
on a moderate Hot-bed ; au,, gc 


the Plants are come up, they !! 

be tranſplanted on another flu: Ir 
eymis fulveſcentibus. D. 
- Sherard.. Ax. Phil. N. 3 376. Yellow _ 
Laſtern Jerafalem Sage, with a nar- 
_ row Leaf, and yellow Tops. 
| Theſe four Plants grow to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, and be- 
they are all of them 


about four Inches afuuder, . 
they may grow till the Plants 
pretty ſtrong; when they oll k b 


* 


4 


plunged into a moder: ite ou 
obſerving to ſhade them in the m 

of the Day, until they have tale 
new Root; after which time. the) 
ſhould have a large Share ef feel 
Air in warm Weather, and mul F 
plentifully watered : with this. M 
nagement the Plants w all owe: 
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ul; - and their Sceds will ripen in 
Set ber. The Plants will con- 
einde two or three Years, provided 
they are placed in a Stove, and kept 
in 4 moderate degree of Warmth, 
otherwiſe they will periſh in Au- 
tümm. The Berries of this Sort, 
V! en bruiſed, have a fine purple 
| Juice, with which the Inhabitants 
make a fine Colour, but it is very 
ast to fade. "The Juice of theſe 
Berries mixt with Water, in ſuch 
Proportion as to make a ſtrong 
Tincture, will tinge ſome white 


blown, ſhould be cut off, and the 

Stem ſet into a Phial of this Tincture, 

” which in one Night will be eee 

bv into the Flower, and appear in 

WE beautiful purple ok by the next 

Day. 5 0 

PIMPINELLA, Barnet; ER 
1 o this Article mult be added; 


Greater Spaniſh Burnet, with a pale 
red bs aig 

4 2. PIMPINELLA major Hiſpanica 
$3 altera, conglomer alto fore. H. R. Par. 
W /\nother large Span;h Burnet, with 
4 conglo! merated Flower. 


70 rubente. H. R. Par. Canada 
Burnet, with a long red Spike. 
4 PMPINELLA agrimonoides odo- 
cla. II. R. Par. Sweet; ſcented 
met, with the IT of 
\grimony. 


5. PIMPINELLA 1 minor 
43 1 

„ PiurixBLIA 1 ino- 
2 C. B. P. Unſavory Burnet. 


* 


* bine majore & craſſiore. Bot. 


; [ arver and thicker Seed, 


Flowers, ſo as to make them beauti- 
fully friped ; but eſpecially the tu- 
| beroſe, whoſe Flowers, when fully 


4 „ PtmPINELLA major Hiſpanica, 
ſpica dilute rubente. H. R. Par. 


4, Pena Canadenſis, ſpicũ | 


CIMPINELLA ſanguiſorba minor, 


5 "nſp. Smaller Burnet, with a 


P..1 

8. PiMPINELLA /þrrojn, ſeu [cm- 
prrywvirens. Mor. Umb. N ever 
green Burnet. | 
Ihe firſt, ſecond, third, fifth, 
ſixth and ſeventh Sorts, are hardy 
Plants, which continue ſeveral Years, 
and will live in the open Air. 'I hefe 
may be propagated after the ſame 
manner as the common Sort, either 


by parting of the Roots in Autumn, 


or by Seeds, as hath been directed in 
the former Volumes of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, which I ſhall not repeat. 

The fourth Sort is a biennial | 
Plant, which is only cultivated by 
Seeds. The Seeds of this Sort 
ſhould be ſown in March, on a Bed 
of light freſh Earth, in an open Si- 
tuation ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds, and thinned 
where they are too cloſe; and as the 


Plants increaſe in Size, they ſhould 
be reduced to leave them about a 
Foot apart; and many times the 


Plants will flower the ſame Year 
they were ſown; but they always 
flower the ſecond Year, and produce 
ripe Seeds, but ſeldom continue long 


after. The Leaves of this Plant, 
when rubbed, emit a grateful Odour. 


The eighth Sort is an abiding 
Plant, Which riſes to the Height ot 
two Feet or more, and becomes 


ſhrubby. The flender Branches of 
this Plant are beſet with Thorns, at 


the Joints where the Leaves are pro- 


_ duced; the Flowers are very ſmall, 
and of an herbaceous Colour, hh | 
are ſeldom ſucceeded bY Seeds in this | 


* ; Country. 
1 2 C. B. P. Lefler rough Bar- 


This is emopayated by Cuttings, 


which ſhould be planted in the Sum- 
mer Months, on a Bed of treſh light 


Earth, and ſhould be ſhaded either 


with Mats or oiled Paper, until they 
have taken Root, which will be in 


about ſix Weeks or two Months, it 


they are carefully watered. When 


the 


4 
2 
„ 


muſt hay 


Weather. 
the Plants will thrive very well, and 


C. B. P. 


F 


the Cuttings are rooted, they „ ſhould 


be carefully taken up, and planted 
into ſeparate Pots, filled with light 
freſh Earth, and placed in a ſhady 


Situation, until they have taken new 


Root; after which time they may 


be expoſed in a ſheltered Situation, 
till the Middle or latter End of Oco- 
| ber, when they ſhould be placed 
under a Frame, to defend them from 
the hard * rol i in Winter ; but they 
as much free Air as poſſi- 
ble in mill Weather; and in the 
Spring they ſhould be placed abroad 


with Myrtles, and other hardy Plants, 
obſerving to water them duly in dry 
With this Manz gement 


may be continued ſeveral Years. 
PINUS, The Pine-tree. .--. -- 
Ss this Article muſt be added; 
1.ÞP1xvs frheefirts montana tertin. 


Pine, of Caſar Baubin. 
2. PI USV u montana altera. 


3 Another wild mountain 


Pine. | 
3. Pinus it abc] is maritimn, co- 
nig firmiter rams adherentibus. J. B. 


> Wild maritime Pine, whoſe Cones. 
adhere firmly to the Branches. 


4. Py NUS  2:aritima Allem Mnt- 


thioli. C. B. P. Another maritime 


Pine of Matthioles. | 
5. PiNus u tim ini nor. C. B. Pp. 


Leiler maritime Pine. 
6. Pixos humilis, iulis wir efeen- | 


aihai aut falleſcentibus. Int. N. H. 


Dwarf Pinc, with. a green or pale 
Katkin. 


a a purpl! ih Katkin. 
S8. PiNus cons ere dtis. Lot. N. V. 
Pine whoſe Cones grow erect. 


9. Pixus ortentalts, Foliis durio- 


ri bus amaorir, Fruttx parc peracuts. 


Tome. Cor. Fabern Pine, with harder 
bitter Leaves, and @ mall ſharp- 


pointed Core. 


The third wild mountain | 


--Pinvs gurl | 44 Sardis 


hand. 1:8. R. H. Dwarf Fins, with 


PI 

16. Pinus Hieroſolymitano, pre- 

longis & tenuifſimis viridibus ſetis. 

Pluk. Almag. Eaſtern Pine, with 
long narrow green Leaves. 

11. Pix us Firginiana, prolong 

foliis tenuior ibus, como echinato. Ply: 


Almag. 


Virginian Pine, with longer 


narrower Leaves, and a rough Cone. 


12. Pixus Virginiana tripilis 
ternis plerumęue c uno folliculs ſic, 


| Rirovilis  majoribus. Pluk. A may. 
Firgiui ian Pine, having for the moſt. 
part three Leaves, coming out of 
one Sheath, commonly called te . 


F rankincenſe- tree. 


13. Pixus Virginiana, binis for - 


wioribus & craſſioribus ſetis, mingyi 
cono, fingulis ſquamarum capitibu; 


aruleo donatis. Pluk. Alm. Virginian 


Pine, with ſhorter thicker Leave, 
and ſmaller Cones, with a Priclic 
on the Top of each Scale, e : 


944 the 7er/ey Pine. 


. Prxus Americana paluſtris pa. 
_ long iſimis & wiridibus ſetii. 
Marſh ſpreading American Pine, with 


the longeſt green Leaves. 

The eight firſt- mentioned Sorts 
grow v wild i in Auſtria, Spain, Porta 
gal, and ſome other Parts of Eurqy. 


"Theſe are all of them very hardy, 


and may be propagated by Seeds, in 


the ſame manner as hath been di- 


rected for the Firs, under the Ar. 
ticle Abies, in the former Volumes 
of the Gardeners Dictionary. 


The tenth Sort grows upon the 
Hills in the Neighbourhood of 4%, 
and in ſeveral other Places in the 
Eaſt. The Cones of this Kind are 


{mall, and the Seeds are dellitute of 
This Sort is very hardy; 


Wings. 
for I have ſown the Seeds in an oeh 


Bed of Earth, where the Plants 
have come up, _ have made gre! 


Progreſs, without any further Cale 
but keeping them clear from Wee: 
This Sort is very quick of Growti, 
and endures the Cold extremely well. 
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The ninth Sort was diſcovered by 
Doctor Toarnefort in the Lewant, 
fro whence he ſent the Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. This bears 
the Cold extremely well, and may be 
propagated by Secds, as the common 

OF». | | 

f The cleventh, twelfth, thirteenth 
and forricenth Sorts, are Natives of 
Jn.::ica, from whence their Cones 


have been brought into Europe, and 


many of the Plants have been raiſed, 
which are in the Gardens of ſeveral 


curiots Gentlemen. Theſe Plants 


particulaz l) taken care of, the fl ſt 
Summer, otuerwiſe they will drop 
away ie to urt time. The Steds of 
theſe n 5 ſhould be ſewn in Pots 


or e, filled with very light Earth, 


an! they ſhould have ſome light 


tte Earth ſpread over them, about 
| a quarter of an Inch thick. "Theſe 


Pot or Tubs muſt be ſhaded with 


Mats, or oiled Paper, to ſcreen the 
Plants from the Sun; and theſe Co- 


verings ſhould be taken off every 
Night, unleſs the Weather is cold or 
ſtormy, when they thould be conti- 
rued on. For if the Plants are ex- 
poled to too much Wet, or ſtrong 
Winds, it will deſtroy them while they 
rare very young; though, when they 
have obtained Strength, they will 
© rTehit the Severity of Weather ex- 
tremely well. The Plants ſhould be 

© frequently refreſſied with Water, but 
it muſt not be given to them in large 


- Quantities, for the Reaſon before 
|  2fligned. Toward the middle of the 
Sommer, the Plants ſhould he ex- 
poſed to the Sun by degrees, taking | 


© tne Covers off in the Afternoon, and 
| '*tting them remain off longer in the 
Morning, fo that by the middle of 
; : J ly, they may be quite expoſed in 
dhe open Air, obſerving to water 


| tem duly in dry Weather. About 


You. Hl. 


P 1 


the latter End of Oober, the Pots 


or Tubs mutt be placed under a com- 
mon Frame, where they may be 
ſheltered from exceſſive Rains or 
Froſts in the Winter ; but they muſt 


have as much free Air as poflible in 
mild Weather. The following Spring 


they ſliauid be tranſplanted, at which 


time there muſt be a Bed of lighe 
freſh Earth prepared, in a well-ſhel- 
tered Situation; and in the Begin- + 
ning of Apr el, if the Seaſon proves 
warm, they may be removed; but 
if it mould prove cold, it is much 


better to defer it a lite liter in the 
Month. In taking of them up, 
great Care ſhould be had, that the 
Fires of their Roots are not broken, 
as aſſ to plant tnein immediately; 


for it the Air dries their Root, they 
very rarely ſurvive it. The Lijance 


theis Plants fhould be pliced in the 


Bed, is about ten Inches, or a Foot; 
and as ſoon as they are planted, they. 
| ſhould be gently watered three or 
four times over, ſo as to moitten the 
Earth throughly, but not to bear 


down the P:.nts. Then the Bed 


ſhould be arched over with Hoops or 


Witnice, and covered with Mats, or 
oiled Paper, to icreen the Plants 


from the Sun, and drying Winds, un- 


til they have taken Root; after which 


time; they ſhould be inured to bear 
the open Air by degrees; but then 
it will be proper to lay ſome Mulch 

on the Surface of the Ground, to 
prevent the Sun and Air from pene- 
trating of the Ground, ſo as to dry 
the Fibres of the Plants; and during 
this Seaſon, the Plants muſt be wa- 
tered in dry Weather; for as they 
have but {mall rooting in the Ground 
while they are young, a little 
Drought will greatly injure, if not 
abfolutely deſtroy them. The fol- 
lowing Winter, if the Froſt ſhould _ 
prove extremely hard, it will be of 
great Service to the Plants, to ſcreen 
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them with Oak- branches, which re- 


taining of their Leaves, will greatly 


protect the Plants from the Severity 


of the Froſt, and they will not be ſo 
cloſe as to gxclude the Air wholly 


from them. But when the Froſt is 
over, the Branches ſhould be taken 


away by degrees, ſo as not to ex- 


poſe the Plants at once to the open 


Air; for an Indiſcretion of this 
kind may deſtroy more Plants than 
the Froſt would have done, if they 
had been expoſed thereto. IE 


: 5 In this Bed the Pines may remain . 
two Years, when it will be proper 
to tranſplant them where they are to 


remain for good; for they will 


not endure tranſplanting when they 
are large. When this is performed, 
it ſhould be in April, juſt before the 


Plants begin to ſhoot, and, if poſ- 


ſible, in a rainy or cloudy Seaſon. 
The Plants ſhould be taken up with 
good Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and the Holes ſhould be opened, and 
thoroughly moiſtened before, ſo that 


the Plants may be immediately 


pulanted after they are taken up, 
that their Roots may not ſuffer from 
Ihen they ſhould be 
wWatered to ſettle the Earth to their 


Roots, and the Surface of the 


Ground ſhould be covered with 
Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Air 
from drying of their Roots; and if 
the Seaſon ſhould continue dry, it 
will be proper to water them twice a 
Week ; but they ſhould not have too 


much Water given them each time. 
When the Pines are well fixed in the 


Ground, they require no. farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 
5 large Weeds, which if permitted to 

0 Prickly Piſonia, with a glutious e 


while they are young. 


All theſe Sorts of American Pines 


: ſhould be planted on a Soil rather 


moiſt than dry, but efpecially the 


fourteentk Sort, which grows na- 


#4 
turally on low moiſt bogey Place. 
and will not thrive on a dry $g| 
This Tree hath a very remarkable 
Growth; for the Branches ſpread 
near the Ground to a great Diltanc, 
from the Stem, and never riſe . 


Height. The thirteenth Sort 
the moſt common in the Northern 


Parts of America, where the Inh. 


tants call it the Jerſey-pinc. | 
As all the European Kinds of 
Pines are Inhabitants of Mountain 


and Hills, they delight in a han 


rocky Soil, for which there are 0 


Trees more proper; therefore 


whenever it happens in a lage 
Plantation, that tnere is a low mol 


Place intervening between two Hill., 


that may be planted with these 


American Pines: ſo that the whole 


Plantation will appear, at a Diſtance, 
of the fame Trees; and when ncarer, | 
the different Shades of their Let 
will diverſify the Proſpect; fir 
which Reafon all theſe Sort: « | 
Trees ſhould be propagated in tie 


Nurſeries. — | 


PISONTA, Fingrigo, gd. 
The Characters are 
Plants; the Male Flowers conff- 
a great Number of Stamina, dt 
have no Petals : the Female Flaute 
conſiſt of one Leaf, which is b. 


' ſhaped, and divided at the Tip 


five Parts: from whoſe Cup a 


the P ointal, aobich afterward | 8 


comes an oblong angular chanelics 
Fruit, containing oblong Seeds. 
JJ ³5́ = 
I. PisoNIA aculeata mas. Iii 
The Male Fingrigo. „ 
2᷑. PrsoNnIa aculeata, fu, 
ino ſo S racems/o. Plum. Nov. Ces. 


branching Fruit. 


Theſe Plants are ſeminal Van, 
tions, which ariſe from the Sced © 


the ſame Plant; but as they Ve 


I is Male and Female in differ 


in the 
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ot diſtinguiſhed by any of the Bo- 
Uni, al the late Dr. Houſtoun ob- 
| ſerved their Difference, I thought 
proper to mention the different Sexes 
as ſeparate Plants. | 3 

The Name of this Plant was given 
by Father Plumier in Honour to Dr. 
ſ/illiam Piſo, who publiſhed a Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Braſil. The Name 
of Fingrigo is what the Inhabitants 
of Jamaica know it BY; 5 

Theſe Plants are very common in 
the Savanna's, and other low Places 


in the Iſland of Jamaica, as alſo in 
ſeveral other Places in the Yeft- 


l:dies ; where they are very trouble- 
ſome to whoever paſſes thro' the 
Places of their Growth, in faſtening 


themſelves, by their ſtrong crooked 


Thorns, to the Cloaths of the Per- 


ſons ; and their Seeds, being gluti- 


nous, alſo faſten themſelves to what- 
ever touches them; whereby the 
Wings of the Ground Doves, and 


other Birds, are often loaded with 


the Seeds, ſo as to prevent their 


Flving, by which means they be- 


come an eaſy Prey. 


It riſes about ten or twelve Feet 
high, with a pretty ſtrong Trunk; 
but the Branches are long and ſlender, 


whereby being unable to ſupport 


themſelves, they generally twiſt about 
whatever Plants are near them. 


In Europe this Plant is preſerved 


in the Gardens of ſome curious Pet- 


ſons for Variety: it is propagated | 


by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 


plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners 


The Species are 3 | 
I. PiTToxIA arboreſcens chame- 


drifolia major. Plum. Now. Gen. 


PI 


of the ſame Country; obſerving in 


hot Weather to give them plenty of 
Water, but in Winter they ſhould 
have it more ſparingly. They are 
too tender to thrive in the open Air 
of this Country at any Seaſon of the 

Year ; but ſhould be conſtantly kept 


in the Stove. 


_ PIT TONIA, 


5 The Characters are Eo” 
It hath a globular bell-ſhaped 


 Ploawer, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 


is cut into ſeveral Segments at the 
Brim; from whoſe Cup ariſes the 


Pointal, which afterward becomes a 


et ſpherical Berry full of Juice, 
 zuchfing two Seeds, which are for 


the moſt part oblong. 


Greater tree-like Pittonia, with a 


.Germander-leaf,. | 


2. PitToNlA arboreſcens chame- 


 drifolia minor. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Smaller tree-like Pittonia, with a 


Germander-leaf. | 
3. PirtToxla humilis, anchuſe 


foliis. Plum. Now. Gen, Dwarf Pit- 


tonia, with alkanet Leaves. 
4. PiTTONIA ſcandens, baccis ni- 
weis, nigris maculis notatis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Climbing Pittonia, with 
white Berries ſpotted with black. _ 
5. Pirronla fruteſcens, folia 
carnoſo, hirſuto & obtuſe. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Shrubby Pittonia, with 


a hairy fleſhy obtuſe Leaf. 


6. PiTToN1a hir ſutiſima Ef ra- | 
moſiſſima, baccis albis. Plum. Nov. 


bark; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 


Gen. The moſt hairy and branched _ 
Pittonia, with white Berries. | 


©, = ſeparate Pots, and plunged into the 7. PiTToONLa racemo/a, nicotiane 
. Ig Hot-bed again; where they may re- foliis feetidifſimis. Plum. Now. Gen. 
to un till Michaelmas, when they The znoſt ſtinking branchy Pittonia, 
471 Ihoald be removed into the Stove, with Tobacco- leaves. . 
"4 and plunged into the Bark-bed, and Theſe Plants are all of them Na- 
4 treated in the ſame manner as hath tives of the warmeſt Parts of Ame- 


veen directed for ſeveral tender Plants 


rica, Where the firſt Sort grows to 


the 
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the Height of twelve or fourteen 


Feet, and divides into many Branches, 


ſo as to form a ſmall Tree. The 


ſecond, fifth and ſeventh Sorts, grow 
to the Height of eight or nine Feet, 
and produce many Branches near 


their Roots, ſo as to form thick 


Buſhes. | 


They may be all propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 


in the Spring in Pots filled with freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 


of Tanners Bark; and when tlie 


Plants are come up, they may be 
treated after the ſame monner as 


| hath been directed for the Perſea: 


with which Management theſe Plants 


will thrive very well, and in few 
tranſplanted into Pots, and may be 


Vears will produce their Flowers. 


Theſe are preſerved by thoſe Perſons 
who are curious in collecting rare 
Plants, but there is no great Beauty 


in their Flowers; however, as they 
are ever-green, they make a Di- 
verſity amongſt other Exotic Plants 


in the Stoye in the Winter-ſcaſon. 


PLINIA. e 

The Characters are; 

Ii hath a bell-fhaped Flower con- 
fiſting of one Leaf, which is divided 


into five Segments at the Brim; 


from whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal, 
aohich afterward becomes a globular, 


oft, chanelled Fruit, in which is in- 


cluded one Seed of the ſame Form. 
Me have but one Species of this 
JJ 
Pix la Fructu croceo odorato. 
Plum. Now. Gen. Plinia with a 


ſweet-ſcented ſaffron- coloured Fruit. 


This Plant was diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in the V. eſt - Indies, who gave : 
jt this Name, in Honour to P/ry the A 
they will ſtop, and divide into I 


famous Natural Hiſtorian. 
It grows in ſeveral Places in the 
warmer Parts of America, from whence 


the Sceds have been ſent to Europe. 
Theſe Seeds muſt be ſown in Pots 
Blled with light rich Earth, and 


Pittonia. „„ 
_ PLOUGHING of Land. 
There is not a greater Improre. 
ment of arable Land, than that cf 


tions it appears ocherwiſc; for v 


PL. 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanner 
Bark, obſerving te moiſten the Farth 
with Water whenever it appears 
dry, as alſo to preſerve a moderat 
Temperature of Heat in the bel 
ſo that if the Nights ſhould pros 


cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bel 


ſhould be every Night covered wit! 


Mats; and in the middle of tj; 
Day the Glaſſes may be raiſed ;; 


admit freſh Air, when the Weathe: 
is warm. Theſe Seeds will fone. 


times remain long in the Groun 


before the Plants appear; and wher. 
ever it ſo happens, the Pots mull |; 


_ conſtantly kept clear from Wee: 
and duly watered. And when te 


Plants come up, they ſhould be 


managed as is directed for the 


well ploughing it ; by which Me- 


thod the Soil is pulveriſed, an 


rendered fit to receive the Fibr: 


of Plants. And the oftener tles 
repeated, the greater Improvemir. 
is made. But as this Part of Agr: 
culture has been fully treated of ©; 


the ſeveral Writers on Huſhiandry, ! 
ſhall not repeat what they have ſu, 
but ſubjoin a few Remarks to toi 
already publiſhed. 


In ploughing of Land, great ke 


gard ſhould be had to the Cre! 


which is deſigned to be ſown ; 
if the Plants have Tap- roots, wh“ 


run deep into the Ground, then 1 


ſhould be ploughed deep; othervi! 
when the Roots have reached ſo le. 
as to meet with the unſtirred Et 


forky Roots, and be good for litt 
It has been often aſſerted, that cer 


ploughing is very injurious to mas 


Soils ; but from repeated art 
ere 
OSS *. 8 « 
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to make it fall eafily under the 


Harrow. 


The Models or Draughts of all the 


ports of Ploughs in Uſe being already 
between Land 


a — 


erer there is Depth enough of Soil injuring the Land, by ploughing in of 
er to admt of deep plouglung, when wet Weather with this Plough, tho“ i 
rth : it is praCtiied rightly, it 15a valtim- there is much in the common 4 
25 provement to the Lind. Indeed, Plough at ſuch times ; becauſe, j | 
ale ” wher? the Land is very ſtabborn, and when the Furrow is turned over 1 
ed, * plougied {o deep as to turn up the whole, the Clods will cement with ll 
Ove ” ſtrong Part on the Surface, and this the Wet; and where the Cattle tread | 1 
bed ” js not well wrought to divide the on it, tue Ground will be rendered lit 
itt * Prrz, it often proves a Diſadvantage as hard as before it was ſtirred. | 
the to the Crop; but waen this is It hath been a Practice in ſome Wl 
| to practiſed, it ſhould always be done Counties, where the Land is mel- wy 
the; the Beginning of W inter, ſo that it low, to plough the Top of the Fur- 1 
me. may be expoled to the Froſt, which row, and then with fix or ſeven vn 
une will be of great Uſe, by entering Labourers to dig after the Plough, . 
er- of the Clods, and cauſing them to and throw the Earth on the Top, 4 
be crumhle after the 'Thaw; then in the which is almoſt equal to digging of if | 
ect, Spring it ſhould be again ploughed, the Land two Spits deep, and is per- WIL | 
the ard this repeated twice more at leaſt formed at a much eaher Expence : 11 
te the following Summer; which will but this is never practiſed, except for | 
be rot onhy deſtroy the Weeds, but ſo ſome particular Crops, which root | 
the divide the Particles of Earth, as very deep in the Ground,  _ 


X 3 1 
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The Differenc _ exhibited in the ſeveral Books of | l 
which is dug by Hand, and that Huſbandry extant, I ſhall not give WR 
which is ploughed, conſiſts in having any farther Account of them. | | | 
the Parts more divided; ſo that PLUMBAGO, Lead wort. i 
' every Perſon who is curious in To this Article muſt be added; if 
Working of his Land, will oblige 1. PLutinaco fore albo. Juſt. R. WW 
his Labourers to take as thin Spits H. Leadwort with a white Flower. ll 
of Earth as poſſible, that there maß 2. PLumyaco orientalis, lapathi mM 
remain no large Clods unbroken. folio, fore minori albido. Tourn. Cor. in 
And it is the fame in ploughing ; Eaſtern Leadwort, with a dock Leaf, if 
for if the Land is ploughed three or and a ſmaller whitiſh Flower. iy 
tour times carefully, it will divide 3. PLuviBaco Americana ſcandens ws, 
the Clods equal to the Land which aculeata, bet folio MING. Plum. i 
dug, and will ſufficiently repay the Cat. Prickly Climbing American 1 
Huſbandman. But this is not to be Leadwort, with a leſſer Peet-leaf. With! 
done with the common Plough ; "The firtt Sort here mentioned L's 
tor that will not divide the Parts: differs in nothing from the common tt 
therefore the Plough with four Sort, which is mentioned in the 1 
Coulters ſhould be uſed for this former Volumes of the Dictionary, 11 
Purpoſe. As this Sort of Plough except in the Colour of the Flower, 1 
= Tequires more Strength to draw it, that having a purple, and this Sort a 11! 
u ſhould not be uſed but in wet white Flower; ſo that they may be 44 
: Weather ; for when the Ground is indifferently uſed in Medicine. itt} 
moiſt, this Plough may be more The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by 1 
caſily drawn, than when it is dry Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. This i | 
and hard; and there is no Danger of is a hardy Plant, which wäll endure il 
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the Cold of our ordinary Winters 


extremely well in the open Air. Both 


theſe Sorts may be propagated and 


managed in the ſame manner as is 
directed for the ordinary Sort in the 


former Volumes of the Didtionary. 
The third Sort was diſcovered by 
Father Plumier, in ſome of the French 


_ Settlements in America, and fince 
was found by the late Dr. Euftoun at 


La Vea Crux. This Sort may be 
propagated by Seed, which ſhould 
be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 


Spring, and muſt be afterward treated 
in the ſame manner as is directed in 

the former Volumes of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, for the ſecond Sort there 


mentioned. This Sort will a bide 


ſeveral Vears, if it is preſerved in a 


Stove in the Winter, and will ripen 
Seed every Vear. e 
PLUMERI A, The Jaſmine-tree, 


1 The Characters are; 


wering the Seeds, which are oblong, 
end have a Border round them : theſe 


dre ranged over each other like Slates 
on a Houſe, and are faſtened to the 


Placenta. 


The Species are; 


1. PLUMERIA fore ro ſeo odoratif- 
imo. Inſt. R. H. Plumeria with a 


roſe- coloured ſweet-ſcented Flower, 
commonly called in the V eft-Iudics 


Red Jaſmine. 


| : vo 2. PLUMERIA fore majore o dorato 


O incarnato. Plumeria with a larger 
ſweet - ſcented and incarnate Flower, 


called in the Waſt- Indies the Japan- 


tree. „ | 
3. PluukRxIA fore niveo, foliis 


dongis anguſtis & acuminatis. Jai. 


the Iſland of Sr. Chriftophers, by the 


. 

R. H. Plumeria with a ſnowy 

Flower, and long narrow pointe 
Leaves. | 5 

4. PLUMERIA fore niweo, fili, 

brevioribus & obtiſis. Iuſt. R. V 


Plumeria with a ſnowy Flower, and 
ſhorter blunt Leaves. 


5. PLumERIA foliis longiſpni, 


Minus ſucculentis, flore pallid 


Houft. Plumeria with very long 


and leſs ſucculent Leaves, and a pal: 
Flower. N 
6. PLUMERIA folio latiere obi. 


flore lutes minore. Plumeria wich 
broad obtuſe Leaf, and a ſmaller 


yellow Flower. 


L-autiful Genus of Plants, by Ur. 
Tournefort, in Honour to Father 
Plumier, who wies Botaniſt to the 
late King of France, and a long time 
in America, ſearching after new 


Plants, and who has publiſhed a Ca- 
talogue of the Plants he diſcovered, 
I. hath a funnel ſhaped Flower, 
 ennfiſting of one Leaf, which is cut 
ꝛzuto ſeveral Segments at the Brim, 
out of whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, 
#vhich afterward becomes the Fruit 
or Pod, which for the moſt part grow 
double, and open lengthwiſe, diſco- 


with the new Genus's he conſtituted; 


and two Volumes in Folio, with 
Figures and Deſcriptions of many of | 
the Plants. | 


ſome of the moſt beautiful Kind: 


were brought into the EAI Set. 
tlements in America, and are culi- 


vated in their Gardens for Ornament, 
The firſt Sort here mentioned, 13 
the moſt common Kind, which 1 


_ preſerved in the Gardens of the ln 
habitants of Jamaica and Barba: 
The Flowers of this Kind nearly re. 
ſemble thoſe of the red Oleander, 


but are larger, and have an agree- 
able Odour. Theſe are produced in 


| ſmall Bunches at the Extremity cf 
the Shoots, and generally appear n 


July and Auguſt, in this Climate; 

but in the V e-Indies, they flower à 

great Part of the Year. _ 
The ſecond Sort I received fron 


Name 


This N me was given to thi; 


Theſe Plants grow wild in the 
Spaniſh Meſt- Indies, from hence 
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Name of Japan-tree : this Sort is 
very rare in the Englih Settlements 
at preſent, having been but lately in- 
troduced from the Spauiſb' Weſt- 
Indies : it is in Leaf and Stem very 
ice the firſt, but the Flowers of 
this are of a paler Colour, and are 
produced in much larger Bunches. 


lt is very common to have upward 
of twenty of theſe Flowers open in 


one Bunch, and a Number to ſucceed 
theſe as they decay, ſo as that the 


Bunches have continued in Beauty 


upward of two Months; during 


which time they make a moſt beau- 


titul Appearance in the Stove, and 
have a very agreeable Flavour. 


Ihe third Sort grows plentiſully 
at Campechy, from whence the late 


Dr. Houftoun ſent the Seeds. He 
allo obſerved ſome Plants of this 


kind at Jamaica. The ſixth Sort 


i: alſo pretty common in both thoſe 
Places. Theſe are not near ſo beau- 


tital as the two former Sorts, their 


Flowers being ſmaller, and produced 


in leſſer Bunches, and are moreover 
of ſhorter Duration. But for the 


Beauty of their Stems and Leaves, 
and for the ſake of Variety, they 
deſerve Room in every curious Col- 
lection of Plants. VVV 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were 


cicovered by Dr. Hoiſloun, growing 
in great Plenty near Carthagena in 
the Spani/h Weſt- Indies, from whence 
hae ſent their Seeds to England. The 


tourth Sort produces ſmall white 


Flowers, reſembling thoſe of the 


third, and is leſs valuable than the 


do firſt. But the fifth Sort pro- 


duces as large Flowers as the firſt; 


= Which are of a pale-re4 Colour, 
b and imel] very ſweet. The Leaves 

| Of this Sort are ſometimes ten Inches 
a Foot in Length, and about 


three Inches over in their broadeſt 


7) ; = 5 
art. Theſe are not near fo thick, 


vr fall of Juice, as are thoſe of the 


Country in 


therefore they ſhould be conſtantly 


FL 
other Sorts, nor are they ſo deeply 
veined ; but being of a bright ſhining 
green Colour, they make an agrce- 
able Variety amongſt other tender 
Exotic Plants in the Stove. 
All theſe Plants may be propa- 


gated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


lown in Pots filled with light rich 
Farth, and plunged into a Hot- 


bed of Tanners Bark; and when the 
Plants are come up about two Inches 
high, they thould oe tranſplanted 
into ſeparate ſmall Pots, filled with 


light ſandy Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Feit of the 


Sun in the middle of the Day, until 
they have taken Root: but they 


mult not have much Water ; fur as 
all the Sorts are very ſucculent, be- 


ing full of a milky Juice, ſomewhat 


like the Euphorbiums, Moiſture will 


' cauſe them to rot. In hot Weather 


the Plants ſhould have a pretty large 
Share of freth Air admitted to them, 


by raiſing of the Glaſſes of the Hot- 


bed every Day, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon. Toward 


Michaclmas, when the Nights begin 


to be cold, the Plants ſhould be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Park- bed, where they muſt 


remain tb toughout the Winter. As 


theſe Plants all caſt their Leaves in 


the middle of Winter, and continue 


deſtitute of them till about the Be- 


ginning of May, therefore, during 
that time, they ſhould be watered. 
very ſparingly ; becauſe they are in 


more Danger of rotting, While they 


are in a lets active State, by too 


much Moiſture, than when they are 8 


furniſhed with Leaves, thro' Which 
the Moiſture 15 more freely per- 


Peel. | „ 
All theſe Sorts are too tender to 

thrive in the open Air of this 

the Summer-leaſon ; 
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e in the Stove, where in warm 
Weather they muſt have a large 
Share of free Air; but in cold Wea- 
ther they muſt be kept very warm. 
While they are young, it will be pro- 
per to continue them in the Bark- 
bed; but when they have obtained 
Strength, they may be placed in the 
dry Stove, where they will thrive 
very well, provided they are kept 
in a moderate Temperature of Heat, 

and hive not too much Water. 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 


gated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 


taken from the old Plants a Month 
before they are planted; during which 
mp1 ay ſhould be laid on the Flues 
e Stove, that the Part which 
Joined to the old Plant, may be 
quite healed, otherwiſe they w. rot. 
"Theſe Cuttin ig ſhould be planted in 
ſmall Pots filled with light ſandy 


Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
6 Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſcrving 


o ſhade them in the Heat of the 
Day from the Sun, and refreſh them 
3 third or fourth Day with 
Water; but it muſt be iven to 
them ſparingly each time. If the 
Quttings ſuccecd, they will have taken 


Root in about two Months, When 
they ſhould have a larger Share of 


Air, to harden them by degrecs to 


bear the Sun and Air, 40 afterward 


may be treated as the old Plants. 
The milky Juice of theſe Plants 
s very cauſtic, and reckoned very 
poiſonous: in cutting off any of the 
| e of the Plants, if the Knife 
Ds not immediately cleaned, the 


uice will corrode it, and turn the 


Blade almoſt black in a very little 
time, ſo as not to be cleaned off 
again; and if dropped on Lit: 
will cauſe it to waſh in Holes, e | 
ro Aqua fortis. 


bende, 
To this Article muſt be added , 


the Valtiers of Lima. 
of this Kind 


alſo uſed br making af Inkl: 
| ſuſion of theic Pods with Gall: 


en, 
dual 


POIN CIANA, Parbads: F lower- : 


1. Potxctana Hore rubent- 77,1 
Flower-fence with a reddiſh Floy, - 


2. Poinclana Y/prooſe, | Val] 
TARA. Feuil. Pri ickly 1 Flovc 
commonly called Taro. 

The firit Sort was difſecy ered 5, 
the! late Dr. Houffoun at Cay 2 
where it grew in great Plen ty TH 
Goth not differ in any thing f en 
common Sort, which is + 
in the former Volume of tie 
Gardeners Diction cep in! 
Colour of the towers; thar harite a 
a Flower vorieoeted with Feder 
Vellow, and this hath ! Plowers or: 
plain red ER 

The ſecond Sort we- Cifoor! red bv 
Pere Feuillee, growing plenttully in 
The Flower; 
are ſmaller than th 
of the otlier Sorts, and are of 


* 
«iii, 


E 
1 


* 
v, 
IO Fer : 


greeniſh yellow Colour, ſo that the; 
are not near ſo beautiful. 


Ihe dect- 
pods of this Sort are uſed by de 
Dyers in the Spaniſh If. Fun, 
for Dying of Black; and they zre 
the li. 


affords the inoſt beautiful black Ins 
in the World. 

Theſe two Sorts may 1 prope gas 
by Seeds, which ſhould be fown on 
Hot- bed. early in the Spring ard 
when the Plants come up, Ley mil 


be treated in the ſame manner 2: 1 


directed for the common Sort, in the 
former Volumes of the Gardine 
Dictionary; ; which I ſhall not repeat 


here. 


POLIUM, Mountain -poley. 
I 0 this Article muit be: added; 


1. P OLIUM mmOntanmnn alle ru, 


feliis anguſtioribus, capitulic byvoct: 
ribus. C. B. P. Another Mount: 


polcy, with narrower Leave: co, ald 
longer Heads. | E 
2. PoliumM montauum r repens. 


„ Creeping Poley-mountaln 


po. 


p 4 8 1 e e 
at Arg lin Ot, PIR 7 ar OR * 


: | luteum. 


fore rubro. | 
maritime Sparyh Poley-mountain, 
with a roſemary Leaf, and a red 


PO 
3. Poriuu maritimum ſupinum 


Venetam. C. 1 Cr ceping ma- 
8 Venetian Poley- mountain. 


poliuu Hiſpanicum, chamæ 


Pat folio, purpuraſecente flore. Inſt. 
R. H. Spaniſh Poley-mountain, 
with 2 Germander-tent, and «hor! 
Flower. 

5 Poriuu Lufttanicum / epinum 
minus incanum, 
ſcentibus, ore ah. 


Creeping leſs hoar, , gal Pole y- 


mountain, with j u phi. n Ot. Ils, and 


2 white Flower. 

6. PoL1UM Hiſpanicum latifolium, 
capit: bo breviori, purpuraſcente flore. 
Inf. R. -  Þroad-ieaved Spaniſh 
Poley- Utta, with 4 ihorter Head, 


and purph'® wer. 


5 -. OLM Hiſpanicum maximum 
E album It. 


R--H. The largeſt 
white Spaniſ Poley- mountain. 


8. POLluu HHanicum maximum 


Int. R. H. 


9. Portun Hiſpanicum mariti- 
mum fruteſcens, roriſmarini folio. 


„ Shrubby 


Flower. 


10. Poliuu Hiſpanicum ſapinum, 
Hore flaveſcente. Inſt. R. H. Creep- 
ing Span; Poley-mountain, with a 


yellowiſh Flower. 
11. Polluu Hiſpanicum, 13 


Valiis brevioribus, fore albo. Inſt. 
F. H. Spaniſh 


Poley-mountain, 
with ſhorter Toadflax- leaves, and a 
white Flower. 7 | 


12. Pottvy montanum 3 


des inciſum, flore rubro, & ſupinum. 


5 Barr. Icon. 


red Flower. 


13. Polluu Hinten luteum, 


nmajora na folio. Iiſt. R. H. Yellow 


Spaniſh Poley- mountain, W ich a mar- 
joram Leaf, 


"The greateſt 
yellow Spaniſh Poley-mountain. 


Creeping Poley-moun- 
tain reſembling Cudweed, with a 


P O 
14. Potium Hiſpanicum, ſorpylli 
folio, purpuraſcente flore. Tit. R. H. 


Spaniſh Poley-mountain, with a 
mother-of-thyme Leaf, and err 
Flower. 

15. Polriun Hiſpanicum, thymi 
folin, furpuraſcente comd. Inſt 
R. H. Spaniſh Poley - mountain, 


with a Thyme-leaf, and a purpliſh 
caulibus pur pura | 


. N. . 


Jop. 

16. Polivu S maritimum 
humifulum. Journ. Cor. Trailing 
maritime Poley-mountain of Cette. 
37, omen Sau rum, ſcordii 
 fohn. Journ. Cor, Smyrna Poley— 


mountain, with a water germander 


Leaf. 

All theſe Sorts of Poley- mountain 
are pretty hardy Plants, ard will en- 
dure the Cold of- our ordinary Win- 
ters in the open Air, provided the7ß 


are planted in a warm Situation, and = 
on a dry ſtony Soil; 


for if they are 
planted in a rich moiſt Soil, they will 


grow very freely in Summer; but 


being replete with Juice, are apt to 
rot in Winter; ſo that when they are 


planted on a lean ſtony Soil, where 


they will be ſtunted and grow ſhort, 
and have ſmall Leaves, they will 
abide ſcveral Years. 'Theſe Plants 


ſeldom produce good Seeds in this 
Country; therefore are propagated _ 


by Cuttings, which may be planted | 


any time in the Summer, in a Bed 


of freſh Earth, obſerving to ſhade 
them until they have taken Root, as 
alſo to refreſh them with Water in 
dry Weather. When they are rooted, 


they will want no farther Care, but 


to keep them clear from Weeds ; 


and at Michaelmas they may be | 
tranſplanted into the Places where 


they are deſigned to remain, that they 
may be well rooted before the F roſt 
comes on. | 

Theſe Plants are chiefly preſerved 
in Botanic Gardens for Variety; but 


they may be ener ornamental in 


other : 
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; Mop. 
_ fharp-pomted | 


ore mag no purpureo. 


Eaſtern Milkwort, with a flax Leaf, | 


PW 
other Gardens, 
grow on ſtony gravelly Soils; and 


their hoary Leaves and Branches, 
with the different Colour of their 


where they will 


Flowers, will wake an agreeable 
Proſpect, if ey are W diſ- 
poſed. | 


PO EYGA LA, Milkwort. | 
To this A,. Reb muſt be added ; 
PoLyGaLa acutioribus folits, 


Minh . Montpelier 
* ort, with harp- pointed Leaves. 


PoLYGala acutioribus faliis, 
Monſdelinca, floribus ceeruleis. H. R. 
Montpelier 1 Milk wort, with 
Leaves, and blue 
Flowers. 1585 

POLVYVGALA /aliis lanceolatis 


F Bocc. Muſ. Milk wort with 


Mort ſpear-ſhaped Leaves. 


4. PoLYGaLa montana minima 


e e Aa. R. H. The leaſt 
mountain Milk wor 4; with. a "ELLE: 
Leaf. 


. PoLYGALA Cretica onbar 


fmilis, flore albido longiore. Tourn. 


Cor. Milkwort of Crete like the 


common. Sort, with a longer whitiſh 


Flower. 
6. PoLYcarLa orientalis ſupina 


myrtifolia, flore cœrules. Tourn. Cor. 


Low Eaſtern Milkwort, with a myr- 


| tle Leaf, and a hlue Flower 
7. POLYGALA orzentalis linifolia, 


Horne mag uo albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 


Milkwort, with a flax Leaf, and a 
large white Flower. 


8. PoLYGaLA erientalis linifolia, 


and a large purple Flower. 


9. PoLYGALA Lufttanica frute- 


1 mag no flore, folits minimis. Inſt. 


. Shrubby Portugal Milkwort, i 
with a large Flow er, and very mall | 


Leaves. | = 
10. Poiycala Africana frute- 
feens anguſtifolia major. 


Vith 2 narrow Leaf. 


Tourn, Cor. 


Oldenl. 
Greater ſhrubby African Milky ort, 


P O 
11. PoLyYcaLla Africana, bn 


folio, magno flore. Oldenl. Aft, 
Milkwort, with a flax Leaf, and , 


large F lower. 


12. PoLYGaLa Virgiulana, felitt 
oblongis, floribus in thyrſo candidi, 
radice alexipharmica. Milly ite 
Virginia, with oblong Leaves, 0 
white Flowers, growing in a 70 
Spike, Whole Root is ale. ph: 
commonly called, the 8 Sencraw His. 
tle- ſnake-r 00. | 

13. e e Amer: 
cana, anuuftis & denfiorivus f 


4, Clin- the, Feuillee. Blue 4 


rican Milkwort, with narro\, Lev f 


commonly called by the lidar. 
Clin-clin. 


14. POLYGALA rabra Virgi iniara, 
ppicã parva compact. Panift Rod 


| Virginian Milkwort, with a | {mall 5 


compact Spike. 
15. POLYGALA . ubra 


: major, foliis & caulibus carul- 
ſcentibus. Baniſt. Greater red ſpiked 
Milkwort, with bluiſh. Leaves and 


Stalls. | 
16. PoLYGAaLA ? Flas Ambar- 


walis Vi ing iniana, floribus luters in 


caput oblongum congeſtis. Hani. 
Virginian Milkwort, with yellow 
Flowers collected in an oblong 


Head. 


17. PoLYGALA quadrifoli /. 
eruciata, floribus ex wiria! rub: 1t- 
tibus, in globum compactis. Bari). 

| Four-leaved Milkwort, with redCiſh 
green Flowers, growing in a com. 
pact Globe. 5 
. PoLYGALA be. mii 
Vi rrgimana, ſpica parva rubenti. 


 Banift. Smaller four-leaved J. 


nian Milkwort, with a {mall _ 


pie: | | 
. PoLYGaLlaA Moraga, ang! 


flare folio, flare purpureo. Pli. 
 Mantiſ. Narrow- leaved Milkwort 


of "I with a purple ly OTE | 


20. Po- 


them 
taker 


| flioul 


Air 
frequ 
midd 
be in 
degre 
Place 
Where 
Sumn 
they 4 


; houſe 
direct 


in thi 
dent y. 
contir 
Ae V 
curiot 
Varie 

Th 
tie ( 


P O 


20. PoLyGaLa Mariana quadrt- 
{lia minor, ſpicd parva albicante. 


Pluk. Mantiſ. Smaller four-leaved 
Mill:wort of Maryland, with a ſmall 
whitiſh Spike. 


The four Sorts firſt- ene are 
low Plants, which grow in Hain, 
Je, and the South of France ; as 


„ 4/fo the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh and 
(ichth Sorts, which were diſcovered _ 


ey 
by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. 


heſe are hardy Plants, which will 


hi ve in the open Air in this Country, 
{ may be propagated by Seeds, in 
the ſame manner as the common 


dort. 

The 5 nid tenth Sorts are 
ſurubby Plants, which are preſerved 
in ſome curious Gardens for Variety. 
Theſe may be alſo propagated by 


Sceds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
moderate Hot-bed in the Spring 5 
and when the Plants are come up, 

they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſe- 
 parate Pots, filled with light freſh 
_ Farth, and then plunged into the 


ot. bed again, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have 


taken Root ; after which time they 
| ſhould have a large Share of freſh 


Air in warm Weather, and muſt be 
frequently watered. About the 
middle of May, theſe Plants ſhould 
he inured to bear the open Air by 
degrees; and in June, they may be 


pl. «ed abroad ina ſheltered Situation, | 


where they may remain during the 
dummer-ſeaſon ; and in Autumn 
they mult be removed into the Green- 


: *houſ e, and managed as hath been 
EY 'reQed for the fifth Sort mentioned 


in the former Volumes of the Gar- 
deners Dictionary. Theſe 


ire worthy of a Place 
Curious Garden, 
\ ety, 

| The eleventh Sort is a Native of 
e C Cape of Good TOW - and che 


in every 


for the ſake of 


'Green-houlc in Winter. 


be propagated by oceds, as the two | 
former Sorts. 


Ez Plants 
© continue a long time in Flower, and 


PO 
thirteenth grows on the Mountains 
in the Kingdom of Ci in the 


Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, where it is uſed 
by the Indians, to cure Pleuriſies, and 


all Complaints of the Side. Theſe 


two Sorts are of low Growth, ſeldont 


riſing higher than the common Sort; 


but being too tender to live in the 
open Air in England, they ſliould be 


planted in Pots, and preſery cd in the 
* Ii lc 111. dy 


'Fhe other Sorts are all of them 


Natives of Virginia, Mar lein l, Nea 
_ f'rgland, and ſeveral other 1 laces in 
the North of 
are hardy enough to live in the open 
Air in England, provided they arc 
planted in a warm Situation, and on 
_ a light Soil. = 
Plants, and require very little 'I'rouble _ 
to cultivate them; for after they are 


America ; 


Theſe are very pretty 


come up from Seeds, the only Care 
they require, is to keep them clear 


from Weeds, and in very dry Wea- 
ther to water them while they are 


young; for when they have obtained 


Strength, they will not be in much 
Danger of ſuffering by Drought ; 
for the Roots run pretty deep into 
the Ground, where they wall find 
Nouriſhment to ſupport them. 

The Root of the twelfth 


is an infallible Remedy. 


Inhabitants of Virginia many 


Diſorders, which arc pd IA" by 
thick ſizy Blood ; fo that the Root of 
this Plant, when its Virtucs are fully 


known, may become one of the moit 


uſeful Medicines yet diſcovered. Ihe 


thirteenth Sort, by the Account 
which Pere Feuillte gives of it, par- 


takes of the ſame Qualities with this, 
tho' the Indians uſe it differently; 


for 


therefore | 


Sort 

hath been long uſed by the Seregarv = 
Indians to cure the Bite of the 1 at- 
tle-ſnake, which, if taken in time, 
And of 
late Vears it hath been mw of the 
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cure the Pain of che Side; whereas 


the twelfth Sort, waich they powder, 
and generally carry 120: at them, When than the common Sort, but doth v4 
they trvel in the cos 3 ef rung grow much higher. The Flowers of 


- ſhould be bit by the Rnattle-mare 3 this Sort, Dm larger, and h vivo 


— ́ 
d ; n 
_ — 


— 


— 
* 
— pr ——_ 


Volumes are; 


maximum. C. B. ?. The greateſt 
broad-leaved Solomon's-ſeal. 


P O 3 Po 
for he ſays they make a Decoction theſe Sorts are alſo very large, & 
of the Plant, which they drink to that they make a handſome Ay. 


2rance in the Borders of large 
the Senegaau Ind ant is the Root of Gardens. 


The third Sort hath. broader Leave; 


and whenever this 2ppen:, they an agreeable Scent, render it worth, 


take « Quantity of the Powder in- of a Place in 1: :rge Gardens. 
wardly, nd apply ſome of it to 
the Part bitten, which is a ſure Dr. Teurnefort in the Lywart, bu: 
not common in Europe: this. tha | 


The fourth Sort was diſcovered by 


Remedy. ; 
POL / GON: AT M, Solomon - broader Leaf than the common ©: 


. and the Flower is much ſmaller. I: 


* 


The Species omitted in the Eider is preſerved in ſome curious h). 
tanic Gardens, for the lake of Va. 
1. PoLyGonaTUum l/atifoliam  riety. 

The fifth ww ſixth Sorts are very 
| I#erent from either of the former 
2. PoLyGonaltuM lalifolium, theſe have ſour or five Leaves, pro. 


Hellebori alli foliis. C. B. P. Broad- duced at each Joint, which are much 
leaved Solomon's-ſeal, with Leaves longer and narrower than thoſe cf 
0 like the white Hellebore. 


the common Sort, fo that they 
. PoLYcoxaTuM/atiſo/ium, fore make a very different Appearance; 


 majore odoro. C. B. P. Broad-leaved therefore ſhould be allowed a Place 
Solomon's-ſeal, with a ; arg ſweet in Jarge Gardens for the fake of 
: Flower. . „„ n 
All theſe Sorts are as hardy 2: 
t folium, fore parvo. Teurn. Cor. the common Solomon's-{eal, and mi; 


Feaſtern- broad. "ant Solomon's-feal, be propagated by parting of thr 


4. 1 orient "ale Iati- 


with a ſmall Flower. Roots, in the ſame manner «as | 
5. PoLyconaTum argruſtifolinm directed in the former 1 of 


non ramoſum. C. B. P. Narrow- the Gardeners Dictionary, for i! 


leaved unbranched Solomon's-ſcal. 
6. PoLyconaTuUM angu/tifolium 


common Sort. | 
'The ſeventh Sort is a Natiie of 


ramoſum. C. B. P. Narrow -leaved the warmeſt Parts of America, whit! 
branching Solomon's-ſeal. 


it grows in the Woods, and climb 
PoLYGoNATUM Americanum on whatever Trees grow near it, by 


feandens altiſimum, foliis tamni. the Help of which it riſes to a gre: 
Plum. The talleſt climbing Ameri- Height. This produces its Flond! 
can Solomon's-ſeal. | 


in long Bunches, ſomewhat like tte 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts” grow black Briony. The Seeds of tha 


: very tall, provided they are planted Plant were ſent from e of 
in a pretty good Soil. In a moiſt Mr. Robert Millar Surgeon. Thus 


Seaſon it is common for theſe to be Plant muſt be preſerved in Stoves, 
upward of three Feet high, whereas otherwiſe it will not live thro 1 
the ordinary Sort ſeldom riſes above Winter in this Country: it may 


half that Height, "The. Leaves of propagated 10 Seeds, which 155 


5 6 
be fown on a Hot-bed early in the 


Spring; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſnould be treated in 


the ſame manner as hath been 


directed for Dioſcorca: with which 

Management this Plant will thrive, 

and produce Flowers in Eg land. 
POPU LUS, The Poplar-tree. 


o this Article muit be added; 


porulus nigra C aroliniana, felis 


maxim?, gemmis val/amum odor 


femum fundentibus. Cate/b., The Ca- | 


/olina black Poplar, with the largeſt 


Leaf, from whoſe Buds iſſues a very | 


{weet Balſam. 


This Sort of Poplar-tree grows 


by the Sides of Rivers, and in other 
moiſt Places, in South Carolina, 


where it riſes to be a very large 
* Tree. The young Branches of this 
Tree are commonly angular, ſome- 


times having three, and at other 


times four Angles. The Leaves are 
much broader, and are not ſo 
pointed, as thoſe of the common 
black Poplar. The Buds of the 


Leaves are very large, and in the 


Spring, juſt before they puſh, there 
iſlues out of them a very ſweet 
Balſam, 5 | 


Altho' this Tree is a Native of a 
much warmer Country than England, 


yet it is hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of our Winters in the open 
Air; and may be propagated by 


Cuttings, in the ſame manner as 


/ 


tne common black Poplar : the beſt 


Time to plant theſe Cuttings, is in 
the Beginning of March. Theſe 


| Cuttings ſhould be about a Foot or 

| tourteen lnches long, and ſhould be 
planted fix or eight Inches in the 
Ground, If the Spring prove dry, 
they mult be frequently watered un- 


ul they have made Roots; atter 


which time they will require no 
ticther Care, but to keep them 


cicar from Weeds. Theſe Cutcings 


val be rooted enough to bear trant- 


PS 
planting in one Year ; andthe March 
following they ſhould be removed, 
and planted either in a Nurſery, 
where they may be trained up to 
Stems, or in the Places where they 
are deſigned to remain ; which mutt 
be in a moiſt Soil, where they will 
grow to be large 'Irees ; and being 


intermixed with other Trees of the 


Diverſity. 


To this Article muſt be added; 


I. PSEUDOACACIA Americana, 


fore pyramidato coccaneo. Plum. Cat. 


Falic Acacia of America, with ſcarlet 
Flowers, growing in a Pyramid. 


2. PSEUDOACACIA Americana, 


ſiliquis alatis. Plum. Cat. Falſe 
Acacia of America, with winged 
mr eS” 
3. PsEUDoOACACIA Americana la- 
tifolia, floribus purpureis. Plum. Cat. 
Falſe Acacia of America, with a 


broad Leaf, and purple Flowers. 


4. PsEUDOACACIA Americana in- 
gens, fruftu coccineo, nigra macula 
notato. Plum. Cat. Falle Acacia of 


America, with a ſcarlet Fruit, marked 
with black Spots. 


PSEUDPOACACA Americana, 


fraxini folio, floribus wiolaceis. 


Plum. Cat. Falſe Acacia of Are- 


rica, with an Afſh-leaf, and violet- 


coloured Flowers. 


The firſt, third and fifth Sorts, 
grow plentifuily about Carthagena 
in New-Spair, as alfo at Campechy : 
in both theſe Places they were ob- 
ſerved by the late Dr. William 
Hlouſtoun, who ſent Seeds of theſe 


Kinds to Ergland. 


Ihe ſecond Sort grows plentifully 


in all the low Lands of Jamaica, and 


is called by the Inhabitants Dogarecd. 
The Bark of this Tree, bruiſed and 


thrown into ſtanding Waters, where 


Fiſh are, will intoxicate them for a 
mie 


PSEUDOACACIA, Falk 
Acacia. . | 
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Iudians and Negroes 


FI 

time, ſo that they turn up their 
Bellies, and float on the Surface of 
the Water ; by which Method the 
take great 
Quantities of Fiſh, which, when 
caught after this manner, are eſteemed 
very wholſome. 3 

The fourth Sort is alſo pretty 
common in moſt of the Exgliſb Set- 
tlements in the Vet. Indies, and in 


the Spaniſb Il eſi- Indies it is very 
common. 


The Seeds of this Tree 
are of a beautiful ſcarlet Colour, 


having a large black Spot on the 


Eye. This was formerly brought 


into England by the Name of 
AHuacock. 


All theſe Sorts of falſe Acacia 1 


Ing very tender Plants, will not thrive 
in this Country, unleſs they are 
preſerved i in Stoves. 
_ propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the Spring, in Pots 
filled with rich Farth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
and when the Plants are come up, chey - 
ſhould be each tranſplanted intoa ſepa- 
rate Pot, filled with rich Earth, and 
plunged again into the Hot- bed, being 


They may be 


careful to ſhade them until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they ſhould have freſh Air admitted 


to them every Day, in proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
they muſt be frequently watered in 
warm Weather. 
ment the Plants will make good 
| Progreſs, ſo that towards the End of 
July, they will have filled the Pots 
with their Roots; when they ſhould 
be ſhifted into other Pots ſomewhat 
larger, and may be plunged into 
the Hot- bed again, where they may 
remain till towards Michaelmas,when 
they ſhould be removed into the 


With this Manage- 


Stove, and plunged into the Bark- 


bed, where they muſt be kept warm 
during the Winter- ſeaſon, and ſhould be 
frequently refreſhed with Water; but 


P T 
it muſt be given to them in {mz! 
Quantity in cold Weather. The 
following Spring theſe Plants ſhoule 
be ſhifted into freſh Earth, and 
they have made good Progref, they 
will require Pots a little larper 
than the former: the Hot bel In 


the Stove ſhould alſo be refreſtied ui 


ſome new Tan at this Seaſon, to te. 
new its Heat, and the Plants plunged 


therein; which will cauſe them +; 
puſh early in the Summer, ſo thi; 


they will have time to W good 


Progreſs before Winter. During the 


Summer-ſeaſon, the Plants ſhqu! 
have a large Share of free Air 


warm Weather, and require Plenty 


of Water; their Leaves ſhould 40 
be frequently waſhed to cleanſe then 


from Filth, otherwiſe they Will not 


grow very faſt. In two or three 
Years theſe Plants will SIT | 
Flowers, when they will make n. 
agreeable Variety amongſt other ten. 


der Exotic Plants in the Stove. 
The Seeds of the fourth Sort are 


ſo hard as often to remain a whole 
| Year in the Ground, before tl. 


Plants appear, eſpecially if the Earth 
in the Pots be not conſtantly waterec.; 
ſo that if the Pots are not preſerved it 
a proper Temperature of Heat 


Winter, the Seeds will rot: there. 


fore the beſt Method to make tte 


Seeds vegetate in a ſhort time, 9 
lay them under a Pot of Earth in 


the Tan-bed, as hath been directed 

for the Bonduc, and other hard lu. 

dian Sceds. 

PTARMICA, 6 | 
To this Article mult be added ; 


Prarmica zncana. hail. 


. laciniatis, ; abſinthii ul. 


Dwarf hoary SneeZzW ot! by 
with jagged Leaves, reſemb/y 
Wormwood. 


2. Prarmica Abina, lin « as 
Euſtts, partim ſerratis, parti 15 


3 Bace, 2 . "I Seer wor, 


vun 


; 


with 
we! 
othe! 
ant 
dnee 
pear. 
4. 
7e 
wort 
. 
criſt. 
Jorib 
wort 
and 
6 
line 
Laſts 
cotte 
y 
line 
[att 
Cotte 
8. 
tana 
(Cor. 
Tan 


tang 


f all. 


Snee 


leay | 


pale 


Wt , o 
Worts, 
abi 


15. 0% 


11 f a 
zul, 
un 


Sncezwort, with 


EY 


with narrow Leaves, Part of which 


are ſawed on their Edges, and the 
other Part are whole. . 
3. PrARuIcA Cretica fruteſcens, 


ſantoline facie. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby 
"Sneezwort of Crete, with the Ap- 


pearance of Lavender-cotton. 
PTrARMICA ortentalis, foliis 


eriſtatis. Tourn. Cor. Faſtern Sneez- 


wort, with creſted Leaves. 


5. PTARMICA | orientalis, faliis 
criſtatis. longtoribus, & capitulis ma- 
ioribus. Journ. Cor. 


Eaſtern Snecz- 
wort, with longer creſted Leaves, 
and larger Heads. „ 
6. PraRMI CA orientalis, ſanto- 


line folio, fore majore. Tourn. Cor, 


Eaftern Sneezwort, with a Lavender- 


cotton leaf, and a larger Flower. 
7. Prak MIA orzentalis, ſanto- 
line folio, flare minore. Tourn. Cor. 


Laftern Sneezwort, with a Lavender- 


cotton-leaf, and a ſmaller Flower. 


Tanſy-leaves, and a golden Flower. 


9. Prakmica orzentalis, foliis 
tanaceti incants, ſemifloſculis florum 
aſtern 


pallide luteis. Journ. Cor. 
Sneez wort, with hoary 'Tanſy- 


leaves, whoſe Half-florets are of a 


paic-yellow Colour. : | 

10. Prakmica orientalis, foliis 
tanacett incauis, ſemifſoſculis florum 
brevioribus, Tourn. Cor. Kaſtern 


8 whoſe Half-florets are very 
thort. | 8 5 


11. PrARMICA orzentalis, ſanto- 
tne folio, radice . repente. Euaſtern 
dneczwort, with a Lavender-cotton- 
leaf, and a creeping Root, 
12. Prakmica oriertalis, tara-— 
ce folio & facie, fire minims. 


. 7 FL tal a 3 h | 
urn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with 


tue Leaf and Face of Tanſy, and 
ne lcaſt Flower. . 


12 


hoary Tanſy- 


„ PLARMICA orientalis incane, 


T 
foliis pennatis, ſemifliſculis florum vis 
conſpicuis. Journ. Cor. Hoary Eaſ- 


tern Sneezwort, with winged Leaves, 


and the Half-florets ſcarcely diſ- 
cernible. | 
14. PTARMICA orientalis, foliis 
argenteis conjugatis. Journ. Cor. 
Eaſtern Sneezwort, with ſilvery con- 
j ugated Leaves. FORD 
All theſe Sorts of Plarmica are hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters in the open Air, 


provided they are planted in a dry 


lean Soil; for when they are in a 
moiſt rich Soil, they grow very 
luxuriant in the Summer, and are 


filled with Juice, which renders them 


leſs capable to reſiſt the Cold, than 
when they are more ſtunted and 
woody; and they make a much bet- 
ter Appearance, when they grow _ 
ſlowly, than if they were greatly 


| _ encouraged in their Growth; be- 

8. PrAMICA orientalis, foliis 
tanaceti incanis, flore aureo. Tourn. 
Con, Eaſtern Sneezwort, with hoary 


cauſe they appear more hoary, and 


produce a greater Number of 
Flowers. | Sc 


They may be all (except the 
eleventh Sort) propagated by Cut- 
tings in the Summer Months, which 
ſhould he planted in a ſhady Border of 
freſh Earth, and mult be conſtantly 
watered, until they have taken 
Root ; after which time they wilt 


require no farther Care, but to keep 


them clear from Weeds, until 
Michaelmas, when they {hould be 
carefully taken up, and tranſplanted 
where they are deſigned to remain; 
which mutt be done fo early in the 
Autumn, that they may have time 


to get good Roots, before the Froſt 
comes on, otherwite they Will be in 
Danger of ſuffering greatiy. The 


eleventh Sort propagiting itſelfby its 
creeping Roots very tall, requires. 
to be confined; otherwilc it will 
ſpread and intermix with whatever 
Plants grow near it. 1115 is alto 
a very hardy Plant; but being of 

| humble 
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bumble Rrowth, makes no very 
good F igure in a Garden; where- 


fore it is ſeldom preſerved, but by 
thoſe Perſons who are curious in 


Botany, for the fake of Variety. 
Altho' theſe Plants do not produce 

very beautiful Flowers, yet they may 

be diſpoſed in large Gardens, fo as to 


make a very agreeable Diverſity ; for 
their hoary Leaves of different 
Shapes, when intermixed with other 


hardy Plants of the ſame Growth, 


on {ma!} Hillocks, will have a 
pretty Effect; and as they retain 
their Leaves all the Winter, fo at 
that Seaſon they add to the Variety: 
and in Summer, when their Flowers 
are produced, they alter the Profpect 

ſo as to be very agreeable. BY 


They are all of them low Plants : 
the talleſt and moſt ſhrubby of them 


ſeldom riſes above two Feet high, 
and the other not half ſo high ; ſo 
that they ſhould not be mixed wich 
larger Plants, becauſe thoſe would 
cverbear and deftroy them. When 
| theſe Plants are well rooted, they 
require no other Culture, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds; for 
their Roots will abide many Years, 
provided they are not deſtroyed by 
very ſevere Froſts, which ſeldom 
happen in Exgland. 


 PULMONARIA, Lungwort. 
Io this Article mult be added; 


I. PULMONARIA wulgaris lati- 
Holia, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. Com- 
mon broad-Jeaved Lungwort, with a 
White Flower, 4 


2. Pulmonarta Alpina, foliis 


mnollibus ſubrotundis, flore ceruleo. 
Inſt. R. H. Alpine Lungwort, with 
oft roundiſh Leaves, and a blue 
2 8 3. PULMONARIA anguſtifolia, cæ- 
rules fore. J. B. Narrow-leaved 
Lungwort, with a blue Flower. 


4. PULMONARIA Alpina, anguſto 


; Folio, Ttalica. | Bocc. Muſ. ; Narrow- 
leaved Alpine Lungwort, 


unſpotted Leaf. 


8. PUTAONARIA Chia, echii fi 


P U 

5. PULMONARIA mis, fraravin 
odore. Bocc. Muſ, Mild Lungwort 
imcllg like St:a x berries. 
6. Pul ux ANITA ("retica annun 
calyce weficeris Tt. R. H. An. 


nual Lungwort G1 Cardy, | With 4 


bladder Flower-cup. 

7. PULMONaRIa wiridi, ſuby; 
tundo, non maculato folio. Bocc. My 
Green- Lungwort, with a roundih 


verrucoſo, calyce veſicas io, flore ally, 
Tourn Cor. Lungwort of the Ifl:nd 
Scio, with a warted Viper:-buglo. 


leaf, a bladdered Flower-cup, and; 
white Flower. SE 


* 


9. PULMONARIA Leſbra, echi; f. 


leaf, a bladdered Flower-cup, and 2 


blue Flower. 

IC. PVLMONARIA oriental::, ©: 
| ce weficario, felits echii, Hort pur- 
pureo infundibuliformi. Tourr. Cr. 
Eaſtern Lungwort, with a bliddured 
Flower- cup, a Vaipers-buglol:-lezt, 


and 2 purple funnel-ſhaped Flower, 


Ii. PULMONARIA orzentalis, ca. 


He weficario, foliis echii, flore als 


infundibuliformi. Tourn. Cor. Falter 


_ Lungwort, with a bladdered Flower 
cup, a Viperys-bugloſs-leaf, and 4 
white funnel-ſhaped Flower. 


The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth 


fifth and ſeventh Sorts, are abicin; 


Plants, which may be propagated bz 


parting of their Roots: the belt time 


for doing of this is in Autumn, tht 
they may be rooted before the Fro: 


comes on. They ſhould have a had! 
Situation, and a freſh undunged Sci 
in which they will thrive better than 


a rich Soil. . 


The other Sorts, being annual, ar: 


propagated only by Seeds. The belt 
time to ſow theſe is in Autumn, {001 
alter they are ripe ; for the tl 


lio werrucoſo, calyce weſicarin, fas 
cæruleo. Tourn. Cor. Lungwort of 


 Lejbos, with a warted Vipers-buglof: 
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e. Imaller 1 lower. 


de- one 


J rcht the Cold of our Winters 
„well, and lower carly the fol- 
zaummer, when good Sceds 


may be obtained 3 Whereas thoſe 
nich are ſown in the Spring, do 


miſcarry.  "F hcſe Sceds 
3.41114. be down where they are de- 
ned to remain; for the Plants do 
5 ſucceed very well, when they 
are tranſplanted. When the Plants 
eme up, they require no other 
Cukure, but to keep them clear 
m Weeds, and, Where they are 
2 Cloſe, to By them. If they 
eee ſcatter 
| I they vil e come up, 
er than when they are ſowr, 
\.| theſe Plants are prelerved by the 
Cärious in Botany; but as they 
41VE NO great Beauty, they are Lot 
en kept in other Gardens. | 
PULSATILEA, Paſque- lower. 


2 8 /. 3 SS, + 1 1 * 
1 () 1. IIS ZI. 7 mul be Gl ecc 5 


17116601511 65 
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and be 


1. Puls AT III. A folio bend, In. 


8 fiore 


minore, ſive pat iris, 


a . 
2. LULSATILLA folio tenuius in- 
, ſou paluſiris, flere dilutiore. H. 
; Par. ORs 1 
h a fine-cut Leaf, and a pale 


WIA 2 


1 
* . 7 Y ) & £63 =." 4 . 8 >}; 
t AT LLLA . i, 


* 


ge Majore. £ 3 . 


N 04. 


Spring 

dquc-NoWer, with a Smalla: ge-leat, 

* if Ser 0 Er. | 
4: PULSATILLA abi folio, ven- 2 
GE Wh fic en Fnore. $ 8.1 pP Spring 
= 1. WHEL Hower, With a a Small. 88 --leat, 


| F. Puls A TILLA 72 lie, 1 
alis. C. B. P. Smallage- leav ed 
eine © Sos #39 < 
ige Ren bg ol the Aut umn. 
„ Puls Ar ILLA. oli 7 ene mones 


unde, five Jubroturde, C. B. b. 


In, With a roundiſh 
144 


=> 


fytveftris ſolio. 


— e Ain — /a 
YEUrN. Cor. 


with a hai ury ſinely divided Leaf, and 
Aa 8 Flower. | 


their 


are very hardy Pla nts, 


* 
a olümes 


Marſh Pa {que-flower, 
wich fine-cut Leaves, and a ſmaller. 
| which mult be ſh 
otherweiſe 


Paſque- flower, | 
toon after! 


| O. 20er, V He 


Fou n P/ enaica, flore 
01. 


alba eupti ct. 7. XK: Par. Paſque 
flower of the Pyrenees, with a double 
white Flower. 

8. Po! ,SATILEA jutta, P. Ac 
C. B. P. Lellow 
Paſque- flow: er, with a wild Parſnip- 
leaf. we 


9. PULs 
* 77 


ATILUA ortentalis, tenu- 
& 11 fa, flore rt rg. | 
Eaſtern Paſque- flower, 


PULSAT 11.1.4 AY, 700 zung, mul. 

i. folio: Figtdo. Ratt 

94. Af; 1 aan 5 lque me 8 er, with 

a multid F on en a ſtiff Small: ane” 
TY, 

All theſe Sorts excopt the laſt) 
which may be 
propag: ated |] Seeds, in the ſame 
manner as 13 Girertes in the former 
of the Gardeners Diclio- 

nany. Theſe ſhould have a pretty 
ſt rong loamy Soil, and a moiſt Situ- 


OS 1 
e, ee; 


atlon, where they will thrive, and 


produce t tleir Flowers. 

The laſt Sons is a tender Plant, 
eltercd in Winter, 
it will not live in this 
This is alfo prop gated. 
which ſhouid be fown 
it is ripe, in Bowes or Pots, 
Which ſhould be place ect in a ſhady 


Clunate.- 
by Seeds, 


MILES 8 4 freq Fe ho. tl » £ (31 ] 
Situation, and frequently. refreſhed 


= þ 4 5 | 7 

with Water. Ia Autumm the Plants 
* : 

y*y 


- will. come up, when. they {hould be 


*- 217 (3 7 * . G . ; * . > no 
removed Into ON UNTION 1 


09 have more Sup, 2 and in dry Wea- 
the? they nut be fr eqnently 1itered. 
Towards the Middle or latter End of 
gin to 
the Plants muſt be fenen 


and placed under a Hot-bed: Frame, 


nthe N 0 yn 


be coll, 


V4 hers 2 the, N maß be tercened rom 
* * * n * - : 5, \Y7 of - 
hard oft; but in mild Weather 


they ſho have. os much tree Air as 
poſſible. In the following Spring, 
the Plants ſhould be removed 
each into a ſeparate Pot filled with 

| BSE | freſh. 
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Freſh undunged Earth, 


rate. GB. . 


3 

and placed 
where they may enjoy the Morning 
Sun, where they ſhould remain all 


the abs while they are expoled d; 


they muſt be 


and in dry Weather t 


frequently watered ; and every Win- 
ter they 


mould be ſheltered under a 
Frame as before. Withethis Manage- 
meut the Plants will thrive and flower 
every Vear, and ſometimes will Pro. 


duc 800d o eeds. 


PV ROL: A, Winter— green. 
The Chan Ader are; 
It hath a roſe-ſhaped F 8 con- 


fiſting of ſeæ eral Leaves, wvihich are 
placed circularly : 


out. of avhoſe Cup 
rtjes the Pointol ending in a Probaſcis, 


which afteravards turns to a roundilh 


Fruit, auhich is chanelled, generally 
wnbellated, aud conjiſtins of five 


4 "ll: a are  commortl, Fu 7¹ of 


ſnall Seeds. 
'The Species are: 
. PrroLa rotundifolia major. ; 
| E. 2. P. Great round- leay 5 Wi in⸗ 
ter- green. 
2. PyVROLA e e MINOF. 


C8; Þ; Small round- leaved Win- 
ter-green. | 


3. PyROL4A folio mucronato fan- 


a pointed Leaf, ſawed on the Edges. 
. PYROLA Fr ul. eſceus, arbuti - 
C. B. P. Shrubby Winter-grcen, 


with an Arbutus-leaf. 
The hrit Sort grows wild 3 in many 
| Places in the North of England, on 
moſſy Moors and Heaths, as allo in 
ſhady Woods, fo that it is very 
difticult to preſerve in Gardens, in 
the Southern Parts. 
Tuhe other three Sorts are Natives 
of the Hills, in Germany, Italy, and 
Hung a- . Theſe are all of them 


very difficult to cultivate in Gardens; 
tor as they grow on very cold Hills, 
and in a moſly mooriſh Soil, ſo when 


they are removed to a better Soil, 


and in a warmer Situation, chey 


they ſhould be 


Winter-green with 


* 


ſeldom continue long. The beg 
time to remove theſe Plants int, 


1 


Cz racers, is about Michaclnas; Whe 
taken up with | 

of if arth to their Roots, and plan inte 
in a ſhady Situation, and on a NG 


un dunged Soil, where they woche by 


frequently watered in dry Weztl cr 
otherwiſe they 


in Pots, which ſhould be filled 


Larth as nearly reſembling that in 
which they naturally orow as ph. 


ſible ; and place them in a ſhady 


Situation, where if they are conſt: arch 


v-atered in dry Weather, 7 i 
thrive very well. 


'The Leaves of the fir Sort are 


ſhaped lige thoſe of the Ping. 


from whence the Name waz e. 


8 % +4 


to it: theſe Leaves are of a de 
green Colour, and continue m_ 


of the Year ; but there is no g: 
Beauty in their Flowers, tho! f. 


Variety they are admitted into ni; 
curious Gardens. 
'The firſt Sort is oodered by! 
College of Phyncians to be uſed i 
Medicine, 1 15 generally brougt: 
over from Savitzerland, tortth:: 
with other vulnerary Plants; «ni 
which Claſs this Plant is . 80 

and by ſome hath been gre: 
commended. | 
"PYRUS; The Peuf tree. 
To this Article mult be added; 


1. L'Au RATE, 7. e. The Aurate. 
it ripen: the 
It is a large Pezr 


ſhaped like the Muſcat, but is re! 


15 an excellent Pear : 


middle of July. 


on the Side next the Sun; this 155 
preſent very rare in England. 
2. PEraxque, au WT PR- 


SENT, 7. e. The fine Preſent ; 1. 


alſo called Saint Samſon. 'F 2 15 2 


large long green Pear, with 3 Blu 


of Red next the Sun. The Fleſh 


breaking; ; it hath a very long Stalk, 


and ripeus the e Beginning of we of. Wt 


will not thrice 
Some of theſe Plants may TA ke 


#F round, 
| 3 tayal ; 
: and 15 


Colour 


; mel ting 


P 
Lr RousSELET DE RT IMS, it 

an excellent Pear, about the Size 

of the Catharine, or a little larger; 
it is ruſſet on the Side next the 
Sun, and of a browniſh-yellow Co- 
our on the other Side. It ripens the 
End of Auguſt. | 


. L'EPINE Dp'ErE, i. e. The 


Summer Thorn. This is a large long 
Pear, with a ſmooth green Skin: the : 


Fleſh is melting, and ſomewhat per- 
fumed. This is placed amongſt the 
good Pears. It ripens the Beginning 
of 1 00 

LA PoiRE D'O EU, 7. 
F 0 p ear, ſo named from the Fans 


of 1ts Fruit, which is ſhaped like an 


Egg. This is a large good Pear of 
a oreeniſh Colour, ttriped with Red 
on the Side next the Sun; the Fleſh 


is tender and half-buttery, and hath 


a high Flavour. This comes from 
Germany, where it is greatly eftecm- 
ed. It ripens che beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

6. 1 . TULIPPEE. 
I Orange Tulip is a large round Pear, 
winch is very red on the Side next the 
Sun, but greeniſh on the other Side; 
the Fleſh is half-breaking, and a little 
ſtony, but hath a an agreeable Flavour. 
lt ripens the Beginning of . 
e 

T. La MxxsurrE. 


This Pear 


= greatly reſembles the Winter Bon- 
and 


() UERCUS; 
tree. 


cretien in Its Fruit, Wood, 
» Leives, but is ſmaller at the Eye. 
It is half. breaking, and hath an 
greeable Flavour. It ripens the 
* bid ot September. 
Frcatly efteemed in Flanders. 


d. LE Muscar p' "ALLEMAN, i, bs: - 
This is an 


| The Cem An Muſcat. 
- Eiceilent Pear, more long than 


| round, of the Shape of the Winter- 


| : royal; but is leſs toward the Eye, 
and is more ruſſet, 


Colour next the "an It is buttery, 


| mel eling, and a little musky. This 


long. 


= he Pear ot Naples. 
The - 


We - 


This Pear is 


and of a red 


— 


2 U 


is in Fating in March, April, and 
ſometimes in May, if it keep; ſo 


9. La BrecamoTTE DR Hot- 
LANDE, I. e. The Hlland Berga- 
mot: it is large and round, of the 
Shape cf the ordinary Burgamot. 
The Colour is greeniſh, the Ileſtv_ 
15 erf and tender; the Juice 
is highly flavoured. This is a 
very gocd Pear, and will keep till 
May. | | | 
10. La Poirs DE Kate 1. . 
This is a pretty 
grecniſh Pear; the Fleſh 


large, long, 


is half-break ing, the Juice is ſweet, 


ard a little vinous. 


e It is in Eating 
In arch. 


Jam m Doubt whether 
this Pear is not in tome Places taken 
tor a Saint Germain; for there is a 


. Pear in ſome Gardens, very like the 


Saint Germain, Which will keep till 
April, and this Pear agrees With the 
Chara Cters of that. | 
The Method of Planting and pru- 
ning of Pears being fully exhibited 
in the former Volumes of the 


Gardeners Diionary, J thall not re- 
peat it in this Place. 


cee 
QU 8 
The Oak - 


4 15 this Article muſt be added; 
Quxxcus farwa, ſive Pha- 


onus e 1:2, 2 Eſculus Plinii. 


<> 


OC The ſweet Oak. 
8 8 QE US calice biſpida, lande | 
minore. E. . P: Oak With mall | 


Acorns, having a prickly Cup. 


3. Quercus Curgundiaca, calyce 
bilgids C. B. P. 'The Burgundy 


Oak, whoſe Acorns have prickly 
Cups. | | 


v 2 4: Qurr- 


* 


* — A — 


—ä— be 
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fiſting of ſewer al Leawes, ci e il are | 
placed circularly : out of avhoſe Cup 


1 


freſh undunged Earth, and placed 
where they may joy, the Morning 


Sun, where they ({houida remain all 
the Seaſon while they are expoſed ; 
and in dry Weather they mult 55 
frequently watered; and every Win— 
ter they ſhould be ſheltered under a 
Frame as before. With tins Manage- 


ment the Plants will tlirive and Bower | 
_ every Year, and ſometimes will —— 
dluce good Ses eds. | | 


PY ROLA, Winter- green. 
The Charaders are; | 
Ii hath a roſe-ſhaped Flor: , con- 


rijes the Pointol ending? in d Pr o ſci 25, 
which after avards turns to a round; 2 
Fruit, auhich is chanelled, gene, ally 


umbellated, and. con/i, Ming of foe 
Cell, which are anne, - 1 of 
. ſmall 8 


he Species are 


f „Pro rotundifolia major. : 
C. 5 * Great round- leay ed Win- 


ter-green. 
2. PyROLA ebene ln. 


C B. P. Small round- leaved Win- | 
ter-green. 
46 Prot olio mucronato ſor- 


rato. C. B. P. Winter-green v ith 
a pointed Leaf, ſawed on the Edges. _ 

4. PYROLA fruteſeens, arbuti H- 
450. C. B. P. Shrabby Winter- green, 


with an Arbutus-leaf. 


The firſt Sort grows wild in many 


Places in the North of England, on 


molly Moors and Heaths, as allo in- 


ſhady Woods, fo that it is very 


difficult to preſerve in Gardens, in 
the Southern Parts. 
The other three Sorts are Natives 
of the Hills, in Germany, Italy, and 
Hungary. Theſe are all of them 
very difficult to cultivate in Gardens; 
for as they grow on very cold Hills, 
aud in a moſſy mooriſh Soil, ſo when 
they are removed to a better Soil, 
and in a warmer Situation, chey 


E + 


ſeldom continue long. The beg 
time to remove theſe Tun an 
C3 der 8, 157 6 bout Michaclnas; Whe 
they ſhould be taken up with Ua 
of Farth to their Roots, and planted 


0 


in a ſhady Situation, and on a ms; 


undu noed Soil, . hate they ſhould he 
frequently v. Herd in dry We 


otherwiſe they will not ra 
Some of thete Plants may be tt 
in Pots, which ſhould be filled qi 
 Farth as nearly reſembling that |; 
Which they naturally grow as poi. 
ſible; and place them in 2 da 
Situation, where if they are conſtant 


watered in dry Weather, they IF 


| thriy e ver y well. 


The Leaves of the fir 90 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Patte. 
from whence the Name was gr 
to it: theſe Leaves are of a d 
green Colour, and continue mote: 


of the Year. 3 but there is no ore: 


Beauty in their Flowers, tho f. 
Variety they are admitted into nun, 
curious Gardens. 

The firſt Sort is ordered by! 
College of Phyiicians to be uſed i 
Medicine, and is generally broug!: 
over from Savitzerland, togeth: 
with other vulneraryPlants ; z aniongé 
which Claſs this Plant is 1. "ors 

and by ſome hath been great 
commended. 

 PYRUS, The Pear tree. 

To this Article mult be added; 
-J*'AvRATE, . e. The Ar 
Sh an excellent Pear: it ripen tt 
middle of July. It is a large 2 
ſhaped like the Muſcat, but is red 


on the Side next the Sun; this 1s 5: 


preſent very rare in England. 

25 L'EraRQuUE, ou BEAU-Pa: 
SENT, f. e. The fine Preſent ; it © 
alſo called Saint Samſon. 1 his 15 3 

large long green Pear, with a Þ' 15 
of Red next the Sun. The Fleſh 

breaking ; it hath a very long Stan 
and TIPeus the Beginging 0 of ba 11 


I, 


Fa 1 | me 


Oran 
Wine 
dun, 
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meltin 


P 
„I RovssELET DE RT IAS, it 
„ an excellent Pear, about the Size 
of the Catharine, or a little larger; 
it is ruſſet on the Side next the 
Sun, and of a browniſh-yellow Co- 
pour on the other Side 1 ripens the 
ws Und of Auguſt. 
L'EIXE D 'Frs, i. e. The 
pear, with a ſmooth green Skin: the 
Fleſh 15 melting, and ſomewhat per- 


| fumed. This is placed amongſt the 
# good Pears. It ripens the Beginnin 
os, 8 of September. | - 

85 . La PoiRE D'O EU, z. e. The 
hs Fog Pear, ſo named from the Figure 
of its Fruit, which is ſhaped like an 

, eg. This is a large good Pear of 
Bal a greeniſh Colour, {triped with Red 
a on the Side next the Sun; the E leſli ; 
we ic tender and half- battery, and hath 
port a high Flavour. This comes trom 
8 2 Germany, Where it is greatly eftecm- 
2 ed. It ripens the beginning of To” 
mis WE temmber. 

. L'OANOE TorierkE. The 
Jy Orange Tulip is a large round Pear, 
en winch is very red on the Side next the 
us Vun, but greeniſh on the other Side; 
ce te Fleſh is half-breaking, and a little 
ON. tony, but hath an agreeable Flavour. 

oe It ripens the Beginning of Sep- 
re 


3 A | 8 tember. 
HL W This Pear 
greatly reſembles the Winter Bon- 


111+ . 5 7 : * * : 
CUES; crctien in its Fruit, Wood, 


1 # Leives, but is ſmaller at the Eye... 
pens 1 It is half. breaking, and hath an 
ge fe . <a ble. Flavour, It ripens the | 
: 1s re 5 Lud ot ve ptember. This Pear 15 

| greatly ee in Flanders. : 


his 18 4 


| The 


k U-PRE- 


5 Corman Muſcat, This is an 
7 „ caccllcaut Pear, more long than 
his op bound, of the Shape of the Winter- 
a Baß | e but is leſs toward the Eye, 
Fleſh » and is more ruſſet, and of a red 
g tab, # Colour next the . 3 1t is buttery, 
11 mel un and a little musky. This 


J 


ſometimes in May, 


LAN DE, i. e. 


Summer Thorn. This i 19 4 large long 


2 


8. I MusCAT D "ALLEMAN, 1. b. 


| 1 


—— — — 


Q * 

is in Tating in March, April, and 
if it * ſo 
long. 

9. La BERCAMOTTE DE Hors 
The H:!land Berga- 
mot: it is large and round, of the 
Shape cf the ordinary Burgamot. 
The Colour is greeniſh, the lefty 
1s half; buttery and tender ; the Juice 

highly flavoured. This is a 


e bd Pear, and wall keep till 


tay. 


10. La 3 DE NapIES, 1. . 
1 * he Pear of Nl. 4. This is a pretty 
large, long, grecniſh Pear; the Fleſh. 
1s half- break ing, the Juice is tweet, 
ard a little vinous. It is in Eating 
in March. 1 am in Doubt whether 
this Pear is not in tome Places taken 
{for a Saint Germain; for there is a 
Pear in ſome Gardens, very like the 
Saint Germain, which will Keep till 
April, and this Pear agrees with the 
Cha raters of that. | 
The Method of Planting and Pru- 
ning of Pears being fully exhibited 
"the former Volumes of the i 
Gar eners Dictionary, 1 ſhall not re- 
peat it in this Place. 
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Fo ILL $258 ods 
UE R CL 8, The Ok 
tree. 
— 


10 this PIs mak be added; 
Quercus 7 tara, eve Pha- 
15 Ws cb, 25 Eſe 1 Plinii. 
„ - x P.. The ſweet Oak. 7, 
2. QuER«&u: cadjce bifpido, glande 
3 P. Oak with ſmall 
Acorns, having a prickly Cup. 
z. Quercus Purgundiaca, calyce 
hiſpido. C. B. P. The Purgundy 
Oak, whoſe Acorns have prickly 8 


Cups. — 
1 4. Qurk; 


a 


e 


4 
* 
M 
. 
+ 
1 
1 


—— OSS — — — — 


0 = | 4. QU?RCUs Oc ein V1 ale. N. 
4 ! 4 s EC Þ. 7 ef D War t O. Ws 
it | po 92155 
ti} 5. QUERCUs folrrs 2 75 ſaniig ine 
1409 pbeſcentibus. C. B. P. Oak with 
| JC 


ſoit woolly Leaves. 


wi 6. QUERCU gel am exiru? ics 
uy  mapnitudine foren G B. P. Oak 
[2.0 which hears im: 1 Ga 115 not larger 


4 | Oy Nuts. 


5 gun ſes, galla ſupe; 1011 - fa. il. c. 


* Oak With prickly Leaves, 
which are not woolly, bearing Galls 
like the former. | 
1 8. QUEREVUS ſaliis muricatis, mi- 
14 OOF: 2 B. P. Smaller Oak, with 
lh prickly Leaves. ook 


0. Qutp 50 8 tet „7 we moon 
e Ce luce tnbercilis . Dll: 9. 77 7, 
| Bro. d. Jeaved Oak, vith large 
1 „ W hoſc Cups are beſet with 
'Fubercles. 


10. Quercus -oricntalis, ge rde 
95 eylindr iformi, | Ide fe Hiculo 77.0% Jenn Ne. 
/ Tourn. Cor. Faſtern Jak, with 


cylindrical Acorns growing on long 
5 2 5, : 
Qu RCUS 97. ae cd. 


. Pg glaude recendita in oiprin gef, 
{Ja & ſquamoſe.. Town. Cor. Eaſtern 
ak; 150 za Cheſnut⸗leaf, M hoſe 


* ns are cloſely ſhut 1 up in a dick 
6 | y (13 P- | 

12. 2 ERCUS- orterntalts. angii- 

Fi 0110 5 


oF 
Cu. 


FTT . 22 
old. 75 2777 Fs, CU 64 itn "A 127747. 
"OI _— Fl 
Cor: | ] allern O. ! Ng 
narrow Les f, 
wt :oie Cu; #19 hiair M. 


13 Que RCUS Ori 7 . alislalifulia, | 


laude maxima, cupula crinta. 
(or, Fattern Oak with a 
Leaf, and the largeit Acorn, 
Cape S hairy. 


7 GUT H, 


14. (Qu ERCUS 017 en tali Tabs ola, 


foliis ad ' coflam pulchze incijis, glande 
maxima, cupula crinita Tura. Cor. 
Laſtern broad-leaved Oak, whoſe 


Leaves are finely cut to the Stalks, 


and a very large Acorn, whole pvp 
is nary, 


. Qu ENRNCHS Flit: P17! Tentis, 22 


Fru oy 


| LE 5 
71 C 7 


with a 
nd a ſmaller Acorn, 


tis caſtane 


Puff. Maut. 


QU 

15. QUERCUS rtentaits, folio fo 
unde minort, glande magna fiigt 
Teurn, Cor. Vaſtern Oak, 
[naler roundiſh Leaf, 
Acorn. 

16. 3 US or. „ , 
rotiumdo, leviter inciſo, 5 m. nö 
eplind i%ormi. Tour. Cor. Faſtern 


wt a 


1 
ITE Ie ed 


Oak, with a undi Leaf, lightiy 


CU in, and 4 imaller Cy I Wy 10. {1 


7. OQurrc US, An 


Hels. 
low Oak of nr and. 

18. Qu CRCUS Jempervirens, fol 

7 1 ang is non Fnuatis. Bani Lite 


19. QukEr cus 1. War len 


dica, folio trifido, ad ſaſſafrat 


cedente. Rait Hi. The black O.! 
of Mar „and. | 


20. QuzRevs folio 20 | ferrat 


11 ſunmitate tr ng! Cate jb, [1; 


Nat. Carolin. The Water Oat: 
Quercus. Carolinienſis, &. 
Vents, muricata. "Care 
lit. Nat. Carolin. 
Oak of Carolina. 
25 24: QuERCUsS humiligr, 45 
folio breviore, Cateſh. Hill. Nat 
Carolin. Dwari. Hig Land willov 
Oak. . 
23. Quercus. eſculi diviſurs, 
felis amplioribis aculeatis. Fi. 


Phyt Red Oals of Maryland. 


be f. 
24. Quenc us Mariana, ole. 


lis, glande parva' compr o, ad 5 
culiui eleganter radiato. Plur. Maxis 


Swamp Spar Oak. 
broad 
whoſe 


5 25, (QQUERCUS Mariana, auric. 
Hallis ſub tus ville G 


oak of Mary land. 
The eight firſt- mentioned Sorts gr 


| 1 the Hills in Spain, Por tugal, te- 
many and Hungary, from whence their 


W ich 


Acorns may be obtained; 


ſhould be ſown after the manner 


direct 


1 0 1. 


15 petins,. Ilex 
My 11 la tic a, l tons 0 any 10 /a - 
Rail 10. The fwamp Wil 


g ; 6 
1 he V. 17 


ee een | 


Lende I 5 


QU 


ed for the common Sorts, in 


'ormer Volumes of the Cards 
„y; for altho' ſonic of the'e 


i z 


Go. 


„ naturally grow in Countrics 


ch are warmer than Eug laut, 
they will thrive as well as the 
00 mon Sort in the Open Air. 

The next eight Sorts. were diſ- 
Gered by Dr. Tournefort- in tlie 
nant, and ſome of the Sorts have 

introduced into the EH 

Gardens, where they thrive, and are 

Hardy as the common Sort. 
he other nine Sorts arc Natives 
of tlie cold Parts of America: moſt 
of them grow in Nea England, Fir- 
2 And Bay land, and other Places 


* © 
% 


m _ 


i ew oe the art 
on the Continent, Where tie Woods 


h1ve- not been cleared. Theſe moſt 


3 e . 1 N 1 5 
{ [ Tren GEUIGUT I!1 1 Sil \\ mich I'S 


(it; for in dry Land they. do not 
; 1 e Rb , wk 3 3 

v£ Nell. 1 10 ) may be pe | 
ot their Acorns, 


I” " to k S 

id by ſowing 

tlie ſame manner as the common 
. 


; but as theſe mult be procured 


MN. America, there being none of 


E Irees in Eugland, which pro- 
e Fruit at preſent) they ſhould 
put up in Sand, ſoon "iter they 
pe, and forwarced to England: 


* 
1 


| Sorts of Acorns are ſubject to 


"11:1, 11 they are not planted, or put 


in Sand, in a very little time 
ter they fall from the Trees : ſo 
dat it is more difficult to tranſport 
tele $2205, than thoſe of moſt other 
lands. „ 


and will be in less Danger of ſut- 


ering from the Cold. For While 


cle Plants are very young and 


nder, they are often Lyured by 


Very inſurious to them. 


in the! 


| nen the Acorns arrive, they 
021 be planted as ſoon as poſſible; 
-rit they are good, it will be near 
o Months from the Time of Sow- 
4g to the appearing of the Plants; 
the earlier theſe come up in the 
vpring, the more Time they will 
ave to get Strength before Winter, 


ſevere Froſt; tho', when they have 


WET Iv 22 55 F 
ODE ICH Strength, tic will Cue 


the orcatelt. Cold of our Winters ck 


5 '{ nerefore, if the 
firlt inter after the Flants cone up 
jrom Acorn, fliould prove very ſe— 
VETS; it Wall be Pr per to ſereen 
them from the Froſt; which may be 


tremely Vell. 


done by laving tome Branches af 

y — Yy F N ; * 7 
Oak, with the decayed Leaves on 
them, or ſome dry Fern or Furze 


over them, which will prevent the 
roll from renctrating very deep 
in the Ground; and thele lying 
Lollow, Wilhzdmita ſufficient Quan- 


tity of Air to the Plants, to prevent 
their taking the Nlould, which is 
After the 


firſt Year, theic Sorts may be treated 
| ame manner as the common 
y tranſplanting. them into 


Nurterics,' or the Places where they 


are-tO remain. 
7 


Theſe Sorts of Oak, being all of 


them int rior to the common Sort of 
our 0wn Growth, in regard to their 
Timber, ſhould not be -cultivated 
for that Purpoſe :- but as ſome of 


them have large beautiful Leaves, 


ticy make an agreeavie Variety, 


wen mixed with other Trees in 
Gardens, and other finall Plantations. 


And as tome of theſe Sorts are of 
very humble Growth, they may be 
planted for Underwood, in ſuch Plan- 
tations where they will have a good 


Effect; and many of the Sorts con- 
tinue green throughout the Year, 
Which renders them more valuable; 

and thoſe Sorts whoſe Leaves are 
downy underneath, make a moſt _ 
agreeable Proſpect, when viewed at 

a Diſtance ; for as the Wind turns 
up the Leaves, they appear to be. 
Covered over with Silver ; and theſe 


Trees rife to a great Height. There 


is one of the fitth Sort growing at 
 Ragua! near Tucksford in Not- 


tinghamfbire, Which is upward of 
— forty 
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have been raiſed. 
being ſo cloſely ſhut up in their 


R A 


farty Feet high, and produces a great 


Number of Acorns almolt every 
Year, from whence ſeveral Plants 
But theſe Acorns, 


Cups, do not ripen well in a cold 


wet Seaſon. 


 ANDIA. 
55 Chin 42577 gare; 3 
It hat5 a Flower conſiſting of one 


Leaf, whoſe lower Part is tubulous, 
but the upper Part 1s expanded, and 
for the moſt part divided into five 


Segments; the Flower is ſucceeded 


by an oval Fruit, hawvins but one 
Cell, h is filied * ith flat car t- 

 taginous Seeds ſurrounded by a Putlh. 

._ *'Fhere is but one Specie 5 ol this 
Plant at preſent known; x. - 

Raxvia frutefeens, ſpins bijuzis 5 


foliis ſubrotundis, floribus albis. 


Hot. Shrubby Randia, with Spines 
growing two at a Joint, roundiſh 
Leaves, and white Flowers. 

This Plant is figured and deſcribed 
by Sir Hans Shane in his Hiſtory of 


Jamaica, under the Title of Lycium 
forte, Fg fubrotundis integris, 
fpints vou ex ad ve Vitis. 


Vol. I. 5. 40. 


This Shrub grows x lentifully about 


5 La Vera Cruz, from whence the 
Seeds were ſent by the late Dr. Mile 


liam Houſton, who gave this Name 
to it, in Honour to Mr. Lace Fand, 


a curious Botaniſt. 


This Shrub riſes to the Height 


: of ten or twelve Feet in the Country 5 
of its Growth, and diyides into a 
great Number of Branches, which 
are always produced by Pairs op- 
polite, as are alſo the Leaves aud 


Spines. 


1 

The Flowers are ſmall, 3. : 
of a white Colour, which are f 
ceeded 5 hard oval-ſhaped Fr; 
about the Size of a large Spani No 


which is full of flat Seeds 1 incloſcd! 


a foft blackiſh Pulp. 


It 15 propagated by Seeche, wii, 
mould be ſown early in the Sp: 
in Pots filled with light freſh 0 art! 


and plunged into a Hot-bed of 


ners-bark, obſerving to Water :“ 
Farth frequently to promote the\ +. 


getation of the Seeds. When the bs nts 


come up, they muſt have fre Au 
admitted to them every Day, When 


the Weather is warm, and they Nu 


be often refreſned with Water, 1 
about a Month's time after the Þ! 
come up, they will be fit to ir: 
plant; when they ſhou!d be ©: 
fully ſhaken out of the Pots, 


ench planted into a ſepa; te an 
Pot filled with light freſh Lar 


then plunged into the Hot- 3 20. 


v here they muſt be ſeree ned from 1th 5 


Sun until they have taken new Ro 


after which time they muſt have 4: 
ard Moiture in proportion to t. 


Warnith of the Seaſon. hell 
may remain -n the esel toward 
 Michaelmas, hen the Nights e 


to be cold: at Which time ti; 
ſhould be removed into the Stec 


and if they are plunged in the þ 


bed, it will greatly forward te 
Growth, tho' they will tive in e 
dry Stove, if they are kept in 2 


moderate Temperature of Feat it; ard 


are frequently watered. During: 
two firſt Seaſons, while the Plan 


are young, it will be proper to ke? 


FE 
them conitantly in the Stove vt 


then their Leaves muſt be wall” 


whenever they contract Filth); Wi 
will bring them forward: but! 
the Plants have obtained Strength 
they may be expoſed every S 


to the open Air, provided they „ 


- placed: A 2 Warm Situation but ! 


Wir 


ummec' 
hey 6” 
hut hy 
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Spiked Rampion. 


R A 

Winter they muſt be conſtantly 
aced in a Stove, and Kept in a mo- 

"te Warmth ; otherwite they will 

not live in this Country. 


The Leaves of this Plant conti- 


nue green throughout the Year, 
which renders the Plant valuable, be— 


cauſe it makes an agreeable Variety 


in the Winter Seaſon, when mixed 

with other tender Plants. Sir Hans 

haue found this Plant in the {land 

of Barbadbes. © 3 £ | 
RAPUNCULUS, Rampions. 
Ihe Charatters are; 

e Flower conſiſis of one Leaf, in 

its Firm approaching to a Bellfoape 3 

but is | expanded and cut, that it 


 olmoſt repreſents the F. gun of a Star. 


The Pointal is commonly fþlit into 
tron horned Diviſions, and the Fliaver- 
cap becomes a Fruit, avhich is divided 


Seeds. Ly — 
The 5 pecies are 3 - | = 
I. Rapuxculvs hicatus. C. B. P. 

2. RaPUNCULUS ſpicatus albus. 
C. B. P. Spiked Rampion, with à 
white Flower. : 

z. RavuxculLUs Alpinus corni- 
calatus, C. B. P. i Horned - Ram 
pon of the Alps. | 

4. RaUNcuLus /cabioſer cap:- 
tro cerntes. 
with blue ſcabious-like Heads. 


5. RaUxcurus ſcabioſce capi- 


tub allo. C. B. p. Rampion with 
white ſcabious-like Heads. 


6. RapuNcu LUS Hpicatus, flore | 
s Faveſcente. ut. R. H. . Spiked 
| Rampion, with a yellowiſh Flower. 


7. Rapuxcurus Creticus, ſeu 
brramuaalis altera. C. B. P. Pyra- 


midal Rampion of Crete. 


8. RarUxculus folio gramineo. 


Ift. R. H. Grafs-leaved Rampion. 


9. RapuxcuLus Creticus petro- 7 


 marula, flore albo. Tourn. Cor. 


| Rampion of Crete, with 2 white 


lower, 


C. B. P. Rampions 
tranſplap ted. 


R A 
10. Raruncu tus orzertalis, fon 
liis anguſtis dentatis. Tourn. Cor. 
Faſtern Rampion, with narrow in- 
dented Lenves., | 
11. RaypUxNCULUS orzentalis au— 


guftifolius mullicaults totus floridus. 


Tourn, Cor. aſtern narrow-leav'd 
Rampion, with many Stalks, filled 
with Flowers. | 

12. RAPUNCULUS ortentalic, cam- 


_panule pretenſts folio. Journ. Cor. 
Faftern Ruinpion, with a meadow 
- Belflower-leaf.... 1 

13. RAPUNCULUS orzentalis, fo- 
liis long 70%,˙tus, aſperis &. „egidis. 


Tourn. Cor. Vaſtern Rampion, with 


longer rough {iff Leaves. 


14. RayUNCcuLvVs. orientalis al- 
tiſimus, foliis glabris & rigidis. 
Journ. Cor. 


15. RayUNCULUS orzentalrs, he- 
7 


ſperidis - folio. Tourn. Cor. Faſtern 


tampon, with a Dames-violet-leaf. 
I heſe are all of them hardy Plants, 
Wach will thrive in the open Air: 


they are propagated by Sced, which 
thould be fown in Autumn; for if 
they are kept out of the Ground till 
the Spring, they frequently fail. 
'Thete Seeds ſhould be ſown on a Bed 
of freſh undunged Earth, where they 
are deſigned to remain; for they do 
not thrive ſo well when they are 
Therefore the beſt 
Method is, to make ſmall Drills 


croſs the Bed, about eighteen Inches 
aſunder, and ſow the Seeds therein: 
then cover them lightly over with 


Earth; for if they are buried too 
deep, they will rot in the Ground. 
In about a Month after the Seeds are 
ſown, the Plants will come up; when 
they ſhould be diligently weeded, 
which is all the Care they will require 
till Spring; at which time the Plants 
ſhould be thinned where they are too 
_ cloſe, ſo as to leave them fix or ſeven 
Inches apart in the Rows; and after- 
| ward 


1 4 


The talleſt Eaſtern 
bud. Rampion, with ſmooth ſtiff Leaves. 
into three Cells, inclaſiug many ſmall © 
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Ward they require no further Atten- 


tion, but to keep them clear from 


Weeds, In June the Plants will 
flower, and if the Summer prove 
favourable, they will produce ripe 


Seeds. | 
As theſe Plants do not continue 
above or two three Years, there ſhould 
e ceeds ſown every oth zer Year, to 
continue the Sorts ; for they are 


Plants v, hich require little + 585 
to cultivate chem, and their Flow? 
make a pretty Variety in large Ga r= 


dens, therefore they ſhould be allow. 


ed a Place amongſt other hardy 


Flowers. 


F lower. | 


6. peg 71 . 


7 9 N 98 albis. Irft. N. II. Aizerican 


Cardinal 1 over, With white es 


ers. | 
> RapunTiuUM Amevic anuum, coc- 


cine re, linets albis eleganten pid. 


23 


7 1 N. | Pes © A. ien e al © 
Flower, with a ſcarlec Flower, ele- 
gantly itriped with Vi ite, | 


J- 1 Fs # 57215 *1C 1173! al- 
ti/limum, foliis circii, fore wiroſcente: 


Plu 7. Cat. 'F 'he t. alleſt Amer 76 427 
Cardinal Flower, with Leaves like 
the melancholy 1 'hiſtle, and greeniſh 


1 lowers. 

. RAPUNTIU? a An Uer1canum, . 
His circii lucidic, Horne muliiplici coc 
ciuco cougiobata. Plum. Cat. 1 
can Cardinal Flower, with ſhining 


melancholy Thiſtle-leav es, and many 
icarlet Flowers growing in Cluſters. 


5. RAPUNTIUM Americanun:, tra 


che! 77 folio, fore , Bel rpurdſcente. P lum. 
Cat. American Cardinal Flawer, 
with a 'Throatwort-leaf, and a pur- 


phil Flower. 


6. Rayunriun Amer; canum, fo- 


; 1 ablongis, floribus par vis caruleis, 
ica logiffima. American Cardinal 


Fiower, with objong Leaves, and 


Mor. H. R. BI gg. Burning (e. 
| '-Þ "4% 


oracen galeato fore, ,faliis 5. 


RAPUNTIU M, Cardinal Behr. Cent. Ethipias C: 


Pit BE: 7 j 1 
4 137 J ' CY teat) tent 
Flower, with a blucogleated: 


aud: Leaves. like - Backfto#n 
and invented Leaves 


en belli als fulin, fioire mY 
Tourn. Cor. The leaſt C: 


and a ſpotted Flower. 


they have produced Seed ; v 

they ſhould be ſown ever) =Y 
order to continue aSuccefiion 0 tler 
to flower annually. The fit 5 
is an annual Plant, Which 


the Seeds of this R. ind are _ | 


R A 


{mall blue Flowers, grow ing $ 


115 81 3 ) 


long Spike. 
RAPUN TI UH vent WH 


nal Flower of Bs. 1 
8. RAPUNTIUM rent, Hine, MS | 

puren-cerulen. [nj . JI. Bur: I 
Cardinal Flower, with a blue: 
ple Flower. = ; 

RayuUxNTIUM African 4 


anguſtifolium, flore violuces. Ii! | 


Tefier narrow-leaved 1 7 : 


dinal Flower, with a vic 
i lov e 1 a ; | 4 . \ 


* Ke Le A ae Pl i . 
FTE. Ra A P-U N 1 1 . . 9 „* 


lower, with a viol:t gale: fl 

er, and Leaves like the Pi. 
It. RATUNTIU Nx zZ£ 

C21 les gale ato fore, folzs 


EA »77 "CC bf. 7. 15 "$4 _— 
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13. RAPUNI 1 Canal 
milum, linarics fölig. Huff, 
Candady Cardinal Flower, 
T\ O4 5 fig x-leat. bs... | 


RAPUNTIUu Cretic: 


Flower of Crete, with a dai, 1 
Moſt of theſe Sorts are“ 


Plants, Which commonly reren 


Y 4 
+ ! 
1 107 
PT 

' 


and ſeeds the fame Sun mer 
ſown, and ſcon after perit'. 


R A 
to (catter in the Pots, 2 and thePots . Cpt 


the Stove, the Plants will come up 
car. y the 


in 
in Autumn, and flower e 
feollowin 2 Spri ng. 
he Sceds of the other Sorts ſhould 
be fo Wn in PO 8 filled with light! rich 
earth, and plunged into a modern te 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and muſt 
e frequent ly watered ; otherwiſe 
le Seeds will remain in the Earth 
| Months, before the Plants wil! 


8 


car; and ſometimes I have known 


Seeds remain inthe Earth a whole 


Ver, and the Plants have come up 
10 los Spring. When the 
come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 

P anted e:ch into a ſeparate {mall 


(ot, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
in iQ 8 1 I! 8 che 111 for We. rd 


e they Auld be inured 10 bear 
the open FRY by- degree: and to- 
w:.td the Pd of that + ry they 


moved out of the Hot-bed, 
d placed in a warm Satin 
\liere they n ay have the Morning 
"114 muſt be e onitantly vwatere« 
Weather. In this Place they 
in till Ofober, when they 


i 1 | . 
Ulay De 


TY WH: oo ced 3 a common 
Hut bed Frome, where they ſhoutd 
ha uch free "Nha a5 pofſible in 
* er ; by it mult be co overed 
in f. 17 We ther, othervif * 


[ 


"ring following the Plants muſt be 
ited into larger Pots, and plac 
road again in a ſhieltered Sit: ation, 
2 duly watered, othic rwiſe the Y 
not flower very trons. In, 4 5 
| ants will produce their Flowers, 
nd gif the Lutumn proves favour: ab! e, 


5 will perfect their Secds. 


he Char 1 are ; 

J bath a tubulbus Flag conf 
cg of "one Leaf, av19/e vfper Part 
a ends en 2 10 a plain $ SA. Face | and 
| ; Cit 11 i Parts: . Fre Om ww hoſe 


C "9: ar 3; the Paintal, foo 41 ay 2 


/ 
— 


94 7 
DFH. 
©.» = * 


- but in 


lated into 


the: 
not le i in this Country: RN he 
| x 


them in large 


| ting with too much Moiſtute. 


J lla. . 


— — — 


KR 


777695 ger 2 Ne 1 Ce ON 


A7 7 51 ? 
tV tl, *T7 
al: 75 lobular” foft Frui. 


Ali! 5 % ay hol dt con bed one ar 
tag rad Leech, 

7 | 0 () . 

L ne. Pectes Are; 

I. RAaUvVoLFIaA 1 bylla C17 - 
Penn. Ns D. (2 { 
Lbs 3 4559 1 ; . ry | ; 
lezyed Rauvo! ts with narrow Leaves. 


9. r * 190 . 77 2 
” 1 -; \-1 | \ telraphy! / [1t;- 


flint. Plum, Nee Cen, Four-icaved 


Riuvolha, with brouc Leaves: 
1 his N. une Was given tO this Ge- 


nus of Plants by Tather Plunier, 


who was the Perſon that dicovered 
them in America, in Honour to 
Leonard Raulf, who Was à curi- 
ous Botanitt, and flouriſhed about the 
Year 1583. He travelled. into the 
Holy-land, and ſeveral other Places 
in the fait, and publiſhed his 'T'ravels 
in Zligh-Dauteb, which were tranſ- 
Eygliſs under the In- 
fee: on of the Ore it Mr. Ray. 5 


Thel Plants grow plent! full 1 AE 


Caonmect "Ys from wh ence | | received 


their Seeds, which were collected by 


N / 
Mr. Rot St/ Millar, 


Surgeon. 
'Fhe Sceds of choſe 
be {own- in Pots fled 


! 


viith freſh 


* 
TEAK 
1.70.4 


1 * 1 


* 

x 5 i . 0 
of Fanners Burk ; for bet: 
7 
! 


f g very 
hard, they frequen tly remuima long 
time in the Ground: The 
they are in Pots, they 

from one Bed Ts hot ner, as their 


Heat decays. When the Plants 


tore vw hen 


come 


up, they niuſt be fre quently refreſhed 


with Wate er, but it mult not be giwen 
Quantities; for the 
Pla 8 being ſuccuſe nt, @awl full of a 

milky qui ice, are in Danger Gt rot- 
ſhould alſo! have a large Share of freſh 
Air admitted to them in warm Wea- 
ther; and when they are about two 
Inches bish, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted cach into a ſeparat 
Pot, filled with freſh 75 85 Earth, 
ande then plunged into the Iii 


Als 


— 


„ Full of 


Four 


pP. lants ſhould. 


th, and plunged into a Ilot-bed 


8 ſhifted 


They 


e ſmall 
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very hot Countries, 


R E 
again: obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root; after which time, they ſhould 
have free Air admitted to them 
every Day, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and they 
mult be often refreſhed with Water. 


In this Hot-bed the Plants may re- 


main till toward Michaelmas, when 
they ſhould be removed into the 


| Stove, and plunged into the Tanners 


Bark; where they muſt be kept 


warm, and not have too much Moi- 


ture in cold * — leſt it rot 
them. | 
As theſe Plants are "Nathes. of 


live in the open Air in England : 


therefore they ſhould conſtantly re- 
main in the Stove ; and if they are 
put into the Park-bed, 
_ thrive much fatter, than when they 
are placed on Stands in a dry Stove. 

they - - 
WOT have a large Share of. freſn 


they will 


But in the Summer Seaſon, 


Air admitted to them, and the Leaves 


91 the Plants mult be now-and-then 


waſhed with a Sponge, toclear them 


from the Filth they are apt to con- 
tract, which, if ſuffered to remain, 
of the Plants. 


will retard the Growth 


 Vhere this Care is taken of them, 


they will thrive very faſt, and the 
itecond Year will produce Flowers, 
and continue fo to do for many Years ; 


but a as yet they have not perfected 


their Seeds in Enzland, They may 


alſo be propagated by Cuttings, 


which Mould be jaid to dry for two 
or three Days beſore they are plant- 
ed; and then ſhould be plunged into 
a moderate 


D 


they have taken Root; after which 


zine they may be treated as the 
ſeed! ling Plants. | 
 RES#DA, Baſtard- rocket. 
- The Charafters are; 


+ hath a Ea: aranalos 


they will not 


Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark, obſerving to ſhade them until 


1 Inches or two Feet; but! 


R E 


Fhaver, compoſed of ſeveral difſemilar 


Petals, out off whoſe Cup orije; 1), 


Pointal, which afterward became, q 


. Fruit, for the mo 
part three or forr-cornered obling, 


and, as it were, clindr ne prev: 
nant with raundiſh Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1. REsEDA wulparis. 
Common Baſtard-rocket. 
2. RESEDA cri/þa Gallicg. Brie 
Rar. PI. Curled Prench Pallard 
8 
3. REsEDA 2 Sos lou 


C. J. 7 


5 „1% Hiſt. Broad-leaved Ballard. 
| rocket, with a yellow Flower. 


Rs EDA foliis colcitrape, fir 
aths Mor. H. R. Blef. Paſtard- 
rocket with Star-thiſtlé leaves, and 


a white Flower. 


. REseEDA minor vulgaris. I. 4 
* H. Smaller common Baſtarc. 
rocket. | 

5 RESEDA minor . I, fit 
minus enciſo. Iuſt. R. H. Smal 
common Baſtard- rocket, Wit cb a 1 
leſs eut. 

7. RESEDA minor 0! uboaris 5 
integris. Inſt. R. H. Small comme: 
r rocket, with whole Leave: 
. ResEDa Pyrenarca, lines 
21 glauco. Schol. Bot. Pyrentc: 
Baſtard- rock et, with a glaucou: tog. 
flax if eaf. ; | 

Theſe Plants are 8 ed in 
Gardens of ſome Perſons, who «: 
curious in Botany; but at Prete:: 
they are not uſed in Medicine. The g 
are all of them very hardy Plat: 
whichare propagated by Seeds, W 
ſhould be fown in the Spring, © 
an open Bed of freſh undunged Ei! 
in the Place where they aredeſignts' 
remain; and when the Plants come i 
they ſhould be houghed to leps!s 
them, where they are too clote, * 


l 


alſo to deftroy the Weeds. 


four firſt Sorts ſhould be alloy 


e 1 


folia 
Luc! 
leaf, 
22 
tort 
8 
7 , 
hort 


9. 

IF $. 
22 
Buch 


leaf. 


Ig, (0 
ed Fartlh 
e ſigned 9 


come d 


2222: —T | 
AI TER Pines PETITE . : 


DES, 


had 


R H 
other Sorts, being of leſs Growth, do 
not necd above half that room. The 


Weeds ſhould be conſtantly houghed 


dawn between the Plants when they 
ariſe, which is all the Culture the 
Plants require. Some of theſe Plants 
will lower the ſame Year they are 
un, when they come up early in 
the Spring; but in general they do 
not flower till the ſecond Vear, when 


they produce their Seeds, and the 
Plants commonly periſh ſoon after. 


f the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, 

the Plants will come up, and ſtock 

the Ground, ſo as to become Weeds. 
RHAMNUS, The Buckthorn. 
Io this Article muſt be added; 


i. RHamxus catharticus minor, 
ohio longiori. Iuſt. R. . Lei 


purging Buckthorn, with a longer 


Leaf. | 35 Yet 
2. Rnauxus fertius, flore herba- 
ben, baccis nigris. C. B. P. Cluſius's 


third Buckthorn, with an herbaceous 


Flower, and black Berries. | 
Felis ampliore. Iuſt. R. H. Spaniſh 


packthorn, with a larger Box-leaf. 


$4 i > 


J. Rnauxrus Hiſpanicus, olea i. 


10. Lest. R. H. Spaniſh Buckthorn, 


with an Olive-leaf. | 

5. Ruauxus Hiſhonicus, hyperici 
72400. Last. R. H. Spaniſh Buckthorn, 
with a St. Johns-wort-leaf. 

5. Ruauxvs Creticus, amyodall 
folia minart. Taurn. Corn. Candy 
buckthorn, with a ſmaller Almond- 
ME £ 

7. Ruatinns oientalis, alaterni 
foli5. Journ. Cor. 
torn, with an Alaternus-leaf. | 

. Ryamxus Creticus, buxi folio 


Murs. Journ. Cor. Candy Buck 


thorn, with a ſmaller Rox-tree-leaf. 


O. RYAMNus oriental;s, amigdali 
Haſtern 


9 . * 
fol 4 ampliore. Teurn. Cor. 


D * * 
3 With a larger Almond- 


Eaſtern Buck- 


R H 
Theſe Plants are all of them Na- 
tives of warmer Countries than Eg - 
land ; but yet they are hardy enough 
to thrive in the open Air verv well, 
if they are planted in ſheltered Si- 
tuations : and as they are Shrubs of 


moderate Growth, may be admitted 


to have a Place in Wilderneſs Quar- 
ters, Where they will live under taller 
Trees, and add to the Variety. 
They may be propagated eicher 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſoven ſoorr 
after they are ripe; or by laying 
down of the tender Branches, in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed 
in the former Volumes of the Gar 
deners Dictionat tor the common 
SOR. | 5 N 
But if theſe Plants are raiſed from 
Seeds, they will require a little Care 


the firſt Winter, if the Froſt ſhould 


prove ſevere; in which caſe there 
ſnould be ſome dry Fern or Oak- 
branches with their Leaves on, laid 


over them; which will protect them 
z. Ruaunxus  Hiſpanicus, buxi 


from the Froſt, and at the fame time 
7 5 


admit Air to the Plants, to prevent 


their growing mouldy ; which often- 
times deſtroys the tender Parts of 
Plants, when the Air is too much ex- 
cluded from them. 5 
The firſt Sort here enumerated 
ſeldom riſes above four or five Feet 
high; but moſt of the other Sorts 
will grow to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, and divide into many 
Branches, fo as to form large Shrubs ; 
and being 
from cach other, they make an agrec- 
able Variety; for which Reaſon they 
are preſerved by ſuch Perſons as de 
light in hardy Trees and Shrubs. 
 RHUS, Sumach. 
To this Article muſt be added; 
I. Ruus . Americanum, fant? 
ſparſa herbacea, ramis patulis gli 
bris. Hort. Elth. American Su- 
| much, 


g different in their Leaves 
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mack, with a looſe herbaceous Pani- 
cle, and low ſmooth Branches. 

2. Ruvs Veli) ulm1i, Li: B. P. Elm- 
leaved Sumach. | 

The firſt of theſe Plants was 
brought from North Carolina, and 
J have ſince received the 
mis Kind from Penſilvunla, where 
it grows in great Pler nty. This Sort 
- doth not grow very large, being {el - 
dom above ſix or-c:igut Feet High ; 
but divides into ſeveral Branches, 
v.nich gruw more regular than moſt 
of the other Sorts; and the Flo; wers 
are A duced on the Tops of the 
Branches, winch are in very large 
Iyofe 76 licles, and of 2 yello! with 
green Colour. The tender Shoots of 
tnis Plant are of a purpliſh Colour, 
and invoth ; and the Leaves are 


fmooth, having a great Number of 


Pinne ene ack” | | 
Ihe ſecond Sort grows plentifully 
kn the South of H, and in Spain; 
but is at preſent very rare in Eng- 
land. This Sort is directed by the 
College of Phyſicians to be uſed 
12 Medicine; and in the South of 
France, it is uſed inſtead of Oak- 
bark for tanning of Leather. 

Both thele Sorts are very hardy 
Plants, which will live in the open 
Air in England, and are very droper 
to plant with other hardy Shrubs in 
Uuarters of Wil-lerne{s-work, where 
they will make an agreeable Variety. 


Theſe may be propagated by Seeds, 


or from Suckers or Li ers, after the 
mme manner as hath been directed in 
ne former ET of the Car- 
ON EPS: Dif 1027 T4. for the COMUmon 
Virgintasn » Sumach, 
rare YOEDES, phy fie nut. 
10 this Artic 4 muſt be: added; : 
Ricix- 0 DES Fu 2 n, It f. 
lie Plum. Cat. 8 Phyſic- 
nut, with a Marſh-mallow-lenf. 
: RicinolpEs ſoliis popult hir- 


ſutis. Plum. Cat. 


hairy Poplar-leaves. 


> Seeds of 


Plum. Cat. 
Mullem-leaf. 


Plum. Cat. 
Cheſnut-leaf. 
8. RicinolDEs Herbaceum, fi, 
trifidis wel quinquefidis & ferrat 
Hlonſi. Herbaceous Phyſic-mut, wit 


Shi ubby Ph; yfic- mut, 
leaf, anda large green F lower cap. 


N 
Phy ſic-nut with 


RICINOIèDESs fruteſeens, ling. 


rig foliisobt; s. Plum. Cat. Shrully 
Phyſic-nut, 
leaves. 


with blunt Toad-flay 


4. RicixonDEsS folio citrii, oy 


3 polline con pero. Plum. ( ns 
P} nyſicmut with 2 Citron- leaf, p 
dered over with Silver. 


RicINxomb ES elvagn Helin 


J Cat. Phyſic- nut with x Wild 
(live-leaf. | 


6. Rictxormes wverbaſci. fulin, 
Phyſic-nut wh: 2 


7. RicinoIpEs caftanee ili; 


Phyſic-nut with, 


three or five ſawed Leaves. 
9. Ricixoipts folio ſubretuitt 


ſerrata, frufu paruvo cwgl; erate 


Zoff. | Phyſic. nut with a round! 
ſawed Leaf, and {mall F ruit, growing 


in Cluſters. 


10. RICINOIDES pale Heu. 
Piſpide, foliis ſubrotundis, neruaſ & 
aſperis. Houſt, Marth Phyfic-nut, 


with a prickly Fruit, and round 


me Leaves, which are rough. 
. Ricixo DES fruteſcor lanri 
Fall, calrcs . imo viridi n 


With a Par 


12. RicixoiDEs, ex qua pee 10 


TourntsoL Galhrum. Inft. N. Ii. 


App. Phyſic-nut, from which ts 

Tourneſal of the French is made. 
The ſeven firſt-mentioned Sort, 

were diſcovered by Father Plumir 


in America: the firſt and ſecond 
Sorts have been found growing plen. 


titully in the Iſland of amdicd: = 
third, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eig hth, 
ninth and tenth Sorts, were found bn 
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Plenty about La Vera Crus, by the 
late Dr. William Houſtoun, from 
wie 
ind - the eleventh Sort was oo 
diſcovered by the ſame Gentleman 


at Ja MOR. 
very tender Plants, being Natives of 


ee arm Countries, and require 
Fo tc tenderly treated, otherwiſe they 
The 


ln © grow in this Country. 
; ſeventh, eighth, ninth and 
775 Sorts, are annual; wherefore 


de Ii 


their Seeds mutt be ſown on a Hot- 


bed early in the Spring; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 


be tran ſplanted cach into a ſeparate 


{ma l Pot, filled w ich light rich Cart 
and then plunged into a EY SI. 


Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving 


to ſhade them until they have taken 
boot; and then they ſhould have 
freſh Air admitted to them, by raiſing 


lu watered. In about a Month's 


time, the Plants will have filled theſe 


Pots with their Roots ; when they 


ould be ſhaken out, and put into 
BYE ger Pots Ser with rich Earth, 


ard plunged again into the Hot-bed, 
provided there is room far the Plants 
[0 grow Wn Hehe, without being 


pretied by the Glaſſes; in which 
cute it wall be Proper to put them 
into the Park- be * in the Stove; for 
they are tœo tender to thrive in the 


open Air in 1 Country, in the 
warmeſt Seaſon of the Year. 


Jul I theſe Plants will flower, and 


ten Seeds will ripen in Auguſt and 


Ceptember, ſoon after wich time the 
Plants will decay. 


tie Year, muſt be raiſed in the lame 
manmcr as the annual Kinds ; 


Winter they mult be plunged into 


the Bark-bed, in the warmeſt Stove, 


and treated after the ſume manner as 


hath been directed i in the former Vo: 


nce he ſent their Sceds to Eng- 


All theſe Sorts are of France, Spain, 


Seeds, 
of the Glaſſes every Day in warm 
Weather, and they mult be frequent- 


where the Plants are too cloſe, 
thould be thinned, ſo as to leave them 


n 


but in 


1 
lumes of the ONT deners D:- io 
for thoſe Sorts which are there enu- 

merated. | 
The twelfth Sort is an annual 
Plant, and is found wild in the Soutk 
and Italy, from 
which the Taue] 15 made, that is 


uſed for colouring of Wine and Jellies. 


This is made of the juice which 15 
lodged between the outer Cover and 
the Seeds ; and, if rubbed on Cloth, 
at firſt appeareth of a lively green 

Colour, but ſoon changeth to a bluiſh 


purple Colour: if theſe Cloths are 


put into Water, and afterward wrun 8.5 1 


they will! colour the Water of a 
claret Colour. 


Ihe Rags, thus dy 4. 
are brought to #ng/ard, and fold 
in the Druggilts Shops, by the Name 
of Tur nſole. 

This Sort may be propagated by 
which ſhould be ſown in the 


Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 


on a warm Border of fresh light . 
Earth ; and if any of the Plants come 
up before Winter, (which ſometimes 


happens) they ſhould be ſheltered in 


hard Froſt, otherwiſe the ey will not 
live through the Winter. But the 
Seeds generally remain in the Ground 
until the Spring, when the Plants 
will : appear; it Which time they 
ſhould be cleaned from Weeds, and 
they 


about ſix Inches AY I ; and in very 
dry Weather, it they are now-and- 
then refreſhed Wit th W ater, it will 
promote their Growth. IT atk 4 15 all 
the Culture they require, except the 


rn. them coritanily clear from 
Ihe other Sorts, which live over 


for the Plants do not thrive 


molt if they are tranſplanted; where- 


fore they ſiould be fown where th: 'y 


are deſigned to remain. In Jet! 
Plants will lower, and their Ria 
will ripen in Augu/t, ſoon after whick 
the Plants will decay. 
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RICINUS, Palma Chrifi, or 


| Oil-ſeed. 


To this Article muſt be added; 
1. Ricinus Indicus, Vos actu ru- 
Indian Oil-ſeed, 
with a rough Fruit not echinated. 

2. Ricinus Americanus, fructu 


racemoſo hiſpido. Fohn. Dend. Ame- 


can Oil-leed, with prickly Fran 


growng in a Cluſter. 
. Ricixvs Americanus, frudtu 


racemoſo glabro majore. Millar. Ame- z 
 rican Oil-ſeed, with larger ſmooth 


Fruit growing in a Cluſter. 


fratts Millar. 


racemo ſo glabr 9. 


5. RIcIxus Zeylauicus, foliis pro- 


Fundiuslaciniatis. Iuſt. R. H. Oil- 9 
ſeed of Ceylon, with Leaves deeply | 
ent i. 


6. ; PETE galt foliis lobes 


flore fructuque conglomeratis. Houft. 


and the Flowers and F ruit growing 
in Bunches. 


The Beads of the ft Sort were 
brought from the Ea. Indies, which 


came up and flouriſhed in the Phyſic- 
garden at Chelſea. This Sort grows 
about the ſame Height as the com- 


mon Kind, but the Leaves are not 


ſo deeply divided. The Coverings 


of tlie Seeds are not prickly, as in 
moſt of the other Sorts (ſomewha 


. reſembling the outer Cover of the 
Cheſnut); 


and full of 


b ut rough, 
| Protube rances. 


Feet high, and continue two or three 
Years, 


the Seeds: 
hath not been remarked by any Bo- 
tanical Writer. 


The fifth Sort is a Native of Cer. * 


American Oil-ſeed, with 
| ſmooth Fruit, growing in Cluſters. 


& /ſubtus argenteis, 


T hey a arc nearly alike in 


R 1 


their outward Appearance, but dif+» 


in the Covering of their Secds, the 
ſecond having prickly Covers, ard 
the third being ſmooth. 
The fourth Sort is a low Plane 

| ſeldom riſing above three Feet high, 


and differs from the common fing 
Sort, in having ſmooth Covers 9 
this is leſs common, and 


lon, from whence the Seeds were 


brought to Holland, and hath been 


4. Ricixus Americanus minor, 


cultivated in many curious Gardens, 


The Leaves of this Kind are very 


deeply jagged, in which it chiet; 


differs from the common Sort. 
The ſixth Sort was diſcovered by 


the late Dr. William Houſtoun ©: 


Campech by, from whence he {ent the 
Seeds to England. This is a very 


low Plant, ſeldom riſing above eiglt 


or nine Inches high, and periſtes ſoon 


after the Seeds are perfected. 
Dwarf Oil-ſeed, with roundiſh fawed 


Leaves, which are filvery underneath, 


All theſe Sorts are propagated by 


Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a Ho: 
bed early in the Spring; and when | 
the Plants are come up, they ſhout 

be treated in the ſame manner as 


directed in the former Volumes 5: 
the Gardeners Dictionary, for tit 
Species there enumerated ; win 


which Management theſe will thrive 
very well, except the laſt Sort, which 


being a tender Plant, will not per- 

fect Seeds in the open Air in this 
Country : therefore this Sort ſhoud 
remain in the Hot-bed, and in warm 
Weather the Glaſles ſhould be raiſcd 


to admit freſh Air to the Plants ; and 
Ihe Seeds of the ſecond and third 


Sorts were ſent from Jamaica by 
Mr. Robert Millar, who gathered 
them on the North- ſide of that Iſland. 
Iheſe Plants grow in their native 
Country, to be eighteen or twenty 


they muſt be frequently watered, 
otherwiſe their Seeds will not be well 


nouriſhed. 


The ſecond. . third Cort here 
mentioned will not perfect their Seeds 
in this Climate the firſt Year, unlels 
they are placed in the Stove, and for- 
| warded — in the Spring ; lo . hat 
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\t will be proper to preſerve a Plant 
ur two of each Kind through the 
Winter, in order to obtain good 
Seel. But as they are tender Plants, 


"wr 


hey muſt be kept in a moderate 
Temperature of Warmth, otherwite 


they will not live ; therefore the beſt 


* way is to plunge the Pots into the 
Balk-bed in the Stove, which will 
| leepthem growing all the Winter, 

4nd cauſe them to make large hand- 


ſome Plants by the following Summer. 
RONDELETTA. 
The Characters are; | 


it bath a ſatver-ſhaped Flower, 


mmore.. 
with a ſmaller Flower. 


wided into two Cells, containing many 


| | ſmall Seeds. VVV 
| We know but one Speczes of this 


Plant; which 15, ST 
 RoxpELETLA arboreſcens, tini 


L /acie. Plum. Now. Gen. Tree-like 
\ Rondeletia, with the Face of Laurus 


ä „ 
This Plant was diſcovered by Fa- 
ther P/umier, in America, who gave 
it this Name in Honour to Gu/re/mys 
Rondeletius, a famous Phyſician of 
Montpelier. 5 . 


The Seeds of this Plant were ſent 


0 L roland by Mr. Robert Millar, 
Jurgeon, who collected them on the 
Aortu-fide of the Iſland of Jamaica, 


dere the Trees grow plentifully, as 
2 17 1 99 f N — : * 5 . Ts 
«0 1 feveral Parts of the Spani/h 


; I 1. Indies. ; 5 
Ibis Plant, being very tender, can- 
vor be preſerved in England, unleſs 

| ts kept in a warm Stove, It is 


propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 


be fown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be tranſplanted 
into ſeparate ſmall Pots, and plunged 
ito a moderate Hot-bed of 'Tanners 


Bark, where they muſt be treated in 


ko: 


the ſame manner as hath been directed 


for the Pereſkia; and in Winter, 


muſt be placed in the Tan- bed in 
the Stove, where theſe Plants will 
thrive, and in two or three Vears 
Will flower; when they will make 
an agreeable Variety amongſt other 
tender Exotic Plants. 5 | 
ROSA, Ihe Roſe-tree. _ 
Io this Article mult be added: 


1. Rosa Hlveſtris Virginiana, 


fore majore pallids. The wild Virgi- 


nian Roſe, with a larger pale Flower. 
2. Ros A Americana moſchata, flore 
The American Muſk-roſe, 


3. Rosa Americana odorati//ima 


ſervtina, ore pallido pleno. The | 


molt ſweet- ſcented American late- 

tlowering Role, with adouble Flower. 
_ Theſe three Sorts of Roſes grow _ 

wild in the Woods of North America, 


from whence their Seeds have been 


ſent to Exg/and, and great Num- 
bers of the Plants have been 
raiſed. They are extremely hardy, 


and may be planted in any Situation, 
but they love a moiſt light Soil. 


They may be propagated by Layers 
or Suckers, in the ſame manner az 
the common Sorts of Roſes ; and be- 


ing intermixed with them, they will 


add to the Variety. There is ſome 


Variation in the Colour of the Flow- 


ers of theſe Sorts, which hath ariſen 
from the Seeds which were brought 
over, as there frequently happens with 
all the other Sorts of Roles; for of 


late Years, ſince ſome curious Per- 


ſons have ſowed the Seeds of Roſes, 
there have been many new Varieties 


obtained, ſome of which are very 
double, and of | beautiful Colours; 
which Succeſs ſhould encourage others 


to practiſe this Method, ſince there 
is not a more beautiful Genus of 


Plants in Nature, than that of the 


Roſe; and the greater Variety there 


can be obtained, the more will 200 | 
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be valued, on acc 
ral Succeſſione, heichy they are, 
one or other of the Species, in Flow. er 
above he * 

RUBEOLA, Fett: ty-madder. 

The Character are; 

IL hath a Jann ge 5 ef Flos Pr; 
chibi of 971 6 Le, 7 „Hieb LL ig 5 
fy cut into four Parts at the 51 
reflins on the Empalemett, 457 
„ fa7 le. 
This Empalement afteriuurd becomes 
a F/ 1 , com 5 ed of tau natcd Seeds. 

| The 975 cis ATC'3 | 


RuBEOLA. lait folis. * 


; Zr 77 Broad- leaved Pe tty- 1112 dad 


1 RuBEOLA ang Tegye folio, 15 


Fe. II. Narrow-lcav ed Perty -madder. 


3. RUBEOLA wulovarts quad! folic 


„re Horibius put pry aſcentibus. 11:;/?. 


R. H. Common ſmooth jour-leaved 


Petty-madder, with purpliſh Flos ere, 
commonly called Squinene) -ort. 


4. RuBEOLA. 1 pe 


For 71.105 pur 2 afeentivy 125 7 


Rough Pet tV-IGCUCr o. Tr. ortucal, 


1 . Llowers. 
| Ru 340 LA Cret 1225 85 ilts 
. uti {Cc 7 7, Tali 2 74 Ao, 2 / 515" Pt "£9 


Diolgcto. Tour. Cor. 


Q? wit [jo „ 
O11t UL \ 'ESLW EY 


Petty-madder of Candy, with a 


Ladics-hedſtraw-leaf, and a Violet 


| Purple Flower. 


6. Rugkorx Cretica 
Fr: sech, ore 
Cor 0 Sur ubby rock P Ku ity 


Cady, with a vellowiſh 1 lower. 


Ati. 5 
"+ a 
(GUVEſcOn te. 410 


Fd 1 3 4 73 * o ( ; 1 - | " 4 ng * 55 
7. RUPEOLA Crotica ftiadliſſima 
Futeſeens ingrid, flore: magna 
N 7 > 1 | 82 0 
- 7 — ;, „ 4 f = * FE aw * : 
+ 4 4 ¹ * . - I / "A L & 9 4 C * 4 — * 1 71 © a 6 C/ 3 1. 1 1 2 


IL 2 UG Wo - : 4; 8 412 
N: OT in Nt {hcl $2 Fett5 mo Ker N 


"$4 


£ 7 th #? » id 
Ci Candy, WII 4 13yTUe LE! 1, 99 
* 3 » * "> * Ho 2 
a jarge pale 1001 4 {OWECTr; 


[A ] þ \ oY; : 3 REIN -F'® ; : * - 5 
8. IUBEOLA'  074etalts  fretida 


E: 8 OED y. falta {? 


7 / Tit 4% 7; 6-4 /& 22 421 5 34 FE / e [uQR- 
* þ N * 
Ve-rugent: 


„ 70. VA Ceo; Shrebby ſtink⸗ 


ing Eaſtern beach adler with a 
Mother -of-thyme-leat, and a ſmall 


Pale red Flower. 5 


nt of their ſeve- 


their Sccds. 


Are Curl 15 in Botany, tor the 
| 01 V. riety. 


either in Spring or Autumn 

Places where they are to reh, 
- which may be in almoſt: any Sol! 
they love an open Situation. 


31 Inddlder of 


R U 


9. Ruß FOLA e 72 775 
gellii; fore oe plict ex 15 77 Fo 
Veſcenz x Tous A or. Faſtern Detto 
madder, with 55 greeniſh 
Fi i0WECErs. | 


The firſt, ſecond, fourth and ninth 


« 4 


C? PIER . - »- 44% Ca) } 55 * — 
Sorts, are annual ! lants, 
Cay 300N0 


WINCH 05 
4 . 4 * v4 - | X 
aItEr the; LIVE DETTF( 
F'l ', & E323 73 . ' . 
4 JL1CiC arc DIE vor: 1 


eier. 


. 39% % | '& a ' — * 
tae Gardens ot thoic Perſons 1 


They are Ver hows 


ants, which re equire no other 8 
han to clear them from Weed: : fr 
hey are permitted to ſcatter the 


Secds, tac Plants will come up, aud 
maintam their Place, if they are 10 
overborne with larger Plants, J. 
Seeds of theſe Plan: 5. mañ be nn 


b 


3. 


4225 * 


The third Sort grows wild or 
chu ky Hills in divers Parts 0 15 


and, where the Branches tra; 


Ground, and pe Tuſts o 
plith Flowers from the Joints 5 
the Leaves are ſet on, which 35 
in June, and the Seeds are ripe 
Augrſt ; but the Roots abide 
Years. [This Plant is PSUR 


i — .-- 


C4 + 
w 


cious in the Cure of Quinſeys, 


ben inwardly, or Outw rc 


The fiſtn, ſicth, ſcventh 
ei ighthn Sorts, were difcov ered 
Tout aefort im the Lewant. Thel : 
bing! ants, which become ſir 
and by their different aper Fee 


Nt! ke 2 41 greeable) ar! Cty Te a Gat: : 


1651 


den. II ne may be pro neat tec he 
ſowing of their Sceds on a Les © 
freſh undunged Soil, in the Spring; 
and when the Plants come up, tie, 


muſt be kept clear from Weec:, = 


in very dry Weather they ſhou!: 
refreſhed with Water: but when e 
Plants are about three or four Incl 
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a fit 
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pigh, they ſhould be tranſplanted, 
ſome of each Sort, into Pots, that 
they may he heltered under a Hot- 
bed Frame in Winter; and tie others 
intodry warm Borders of poor Earth: 
for in ſuch Places where the Plants 
grow lowly, they will live through 


the Winter, better than when they | 


are plan tech in a rich Soil. 

RUBS, The Bramble. 

To this Article mull be added ; 

1. RUBUsS vulgarts, [pints carens. 
I. R. Par. Common Bramble, with- 
0! go 57 9 
Runus fpineſus, Alta = Are 
elexanter laciniatis. Inſt. . 
Prickly Bramble, with Leaves and 
FO wers elegantly jagged. 


 Runus fore albo pleno. II. P. 


Par Tre Bramble With double | 

Witte Flowers. | 
Kubus nm ſpinoſees, fructi ui- 

0 0 jore, Polinicus. Barr. Icon. 


Pata; 0 Ur amble without Thorns, „aud 
N 8 
he firſt Sort 1s in: 1! rx reſpeR: like 


common Bramble, N in this 


Particular, that there are no Thorns 


on the branches or Leaves of this 
dort. 


'The ſecond Sort differs from the 
common Bramble, in having the 
Leaves and Flowers curiouſly jagged. 
the third Sort produces lar, 
dies of Flowers, which are very 
large and double, ſo thut they make 


& 


a tine Appearance, being almoſt as 


linge and double as Roſes. This 
merits a Place in every good Garden, 
becauſe it ma y be planted in any * 
cet Part of the Garden, under '!'rces 


In Wilderneſs Quarters, where it 


vu thrive and flower as well ; 


tion, 


The fourth "FRY: 15 not very com- 
mon in England, but is a Native of 


Poland, This produces much larger 


Fruit than the common Brable ; 
Vor. ill, 


Father Planer, 


when a planted. in a more open Sus | 


R U 
where ſore it is preſerved in the Gar- 
dens of ſome curious Perſons for the 
ſake of Variety. 

All the Sorts of Brambleare eakly 
propagated by laying down of Shoots, 
which in one Year will be ſufficiently 
rooted to tranſplant; after which 


they may be cut off from the old 
Plants, and planted where they are 
| deſigned to retain z which ſhould be 


in Wildernets e or other ab- 
ject Parts of the Garden, where they 


may have room to ſpread, without 
incommoding other Plants. 


RU LI. 


Ihe CVaracers are ; 


J. hath. a fume e, 1 ry 


eo:fifting of one Leaf, which is cut 
into fe Parts at the Brim, from 
it fe Hinpaliintut gui ſes the Pointal, © 


er hich is fixed like a Nail in the 


ts of tlie Flower, 


ts filled with jmall b 


The . ſecies Are 


RUrLIIA 1 icana humilis, 


e Adlice. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


Dwarf American Ruellia, with an 


afphodcl Root. 

2. Rutilia Caroliniona, Allis 
obloxe's anguſ' ts. flore purpures. Houſt. 
(,rowng Ruellia, with narrow ob- 
ws Leaves, anda purple Flower. 

3. RUtitia Americana hunlcs, 


arty fore c&ruleo, caßſulis berei- 


bus. Honſft. Dwarf Amer icen Ru- 
ellia, with a {mall blue lower, and 
à taper ed. 

The firſt Sort was Ae 8 by 


cave this Name to the Genus, in 


"wo HonGur of Lr. Ruelliz;, who was a 
very learned Perſon - in Natural 
Hittory, and ved about two hun- 


dred Y cars paſt. 


The ſecond Sort grows Panel fully 
in South Carolina, from hence it 


Was brought into the Engi/h Gar- 
1 L | 9 85 dels. 


and after- 
vard becgmes a membranaceous Pod, 
wo; ch opens inte ſeveral Parts, and 


in America, who 


wer ct 
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R U 
dens. This Sort grows much taller 
than the other two. RO 
The third Sort was diſcovered by 
the late Dr. William Houſtoun in Ja- 
maica, who ſent the Seeds into Eug- 
land. The Flowers of this Kind 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
other Sorts, and are of ſhort Du- 
ration, ſeldom continuing above one 


"RF. 


Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown early in 


the Spring in Pots filled with light 


rich Earth, and plunged into a mo- 


derate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 


come up, they mult be tranſplanted | 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled 


with rich Earth, and plunged into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where 
they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun, 


until they have taken new Root; 
after which they muſt have freſh Air 
admitted to them every Day in warm : 
It hath a labiated Flower con. 

ing of one Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip (5 


Weather, and be conſtantly watered 


three or four times a Week during 
the Summer Seaſon. If the Plants 


_ thrive well, thoſe of the firſt and 
third Sort will 
July following, and will perfect their 
Seeds in Auguſt ; but the Roots will 
continue, provided they are plunged 
Into the Bark-bed in the Stove, and 


kept in a moderate Temperature of 


Heat. 5 
The ſecond Sort, which riſes much 


higher than either of the other, will 
require to be ſhitted into larger Pots, 


by tlie beginning of June; and then 
they ſhould be removed into the Stove 
or Glaſs-caſe, where they may have 

a larger Share of Air; otherwiſe 


they will draw up very weak, which Dr. 0 
feſſor of Botany at Leyden, in Ho- 
nour of Dr. Ruyſch, who was Pro 


will prevent their flowering. This 
Sort dies to the Root every Winter ; 


| but if the Pots are placed in a warm 


. Stove, their Roots will live, and put 


out again the following Spring; by 


Which Method they may be cont1- 


nued ſeveral Years, This Sort will 


produce Flowers the 


RU 
ripen Seeds very well, provided the 
Plants are ſheltered when they are l 


Flower. 


The firſt Sort is by much the mos 


beautiful Plant, the Flowers beine 


four times as large as thoſe of eithe; 
of the other Sorts, and are of a fh 
blue Colour; ſo that it makes a fe 
Appearance when it flowers; and a. 


the Plants are ſmall, they may |: 


kept in a little Compaſs, and are 
well worth preſerving, as moſt ter. 


der Exotic Plants. When this Plan: 


is ſhifted, (which ſhould be the Ee 
ginning of April, before the ne. 
Leaves are put out) great Care ſhu]: 
be taken, that the Roots are nc 
broken or bruiſed ; for they con. 


of many thick Tubers, and if the- 
are injured, the Plant is frequent“ 


deſtroyet. 
RUVYSCHIANA. 
The Characters are; 


Cr 72 7 is divided into tav9 Part: ; 
but the Beard is cut into thri 
Segments, the middle Segment bei 
divided into tao Parts, and is ta.) 
ed like a Screw: out of the Enja! 
ment ariſes the Pointal, fixed lil. 
Nail in the hinder Part of the Flu, 
attended by four Embryo, which « 
terauards become ſo many Seeds 
cloſed in the Empalemmmt. 
We have but one Species of i! 
Plant; which is, 
RuvschiAx A flore cærules mag, 


Boer h. Ind. alt. Ruyſchiana vi 


a large blue Flower. _ 
Ibis Name was given to this Plat! 
by the learned Dr. Boerhaave Pro 


feſſor of Anatomy and Botany #® 
Amſterdam. It was by ſome Wer 
in Botany ranged amongſt the Hy! 
ſops; by others it was made : 
Ground. pine, and by ſome 2 de 


Cal's 


tor Continuance. 
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heal; to neither of which it exactly 


agreed: which occaſioned Dr. Boer- 

bane to conſtitute a new Genus of 

it by this Ramm. 98 
This is a perennial Plant, which 


dies to the Root in Autumn, and 


riſes again the following Spring: it 
commonly grows about two Feet 


high, and has long narrow Leaves, 


ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of Roſe- 


mary: on the Tops of the Stalk the 
Flowers are produced in a cloſe thick 
Spike, growing in Whorles round 
the Stalks, which are of a fine blue 
Colour, and make a very pretty Ap- 
pearance during their Continuance in 


Beauty; which in a cool Seaſon is 


ſometimes ſix Weeks, beginning in 
May, and laſting till Fuly. 
It is propagated by Seed, which 
 Ghould be ſown in the middle of 
March, ina Bed of freſh light Earth, 
on an open Expoſure ; and in about 
five Weeks after, the Plants will ap- 


pear ; when they ſhould be carefull 


cleared from Weeds, and if the Sea- 
fon ſhould prove dry, muſt be re- 
freſhed now-and-then with Water, 


which will greatly promote their 


* Growth. When the Plants are about 
two Inches high, they ſhould be care- 
fully tranſplanted into à Bed or Bor- 
der of freſh light undunged Earth, 

' obſerving to ſhade them from the 

| Sun until they have taken Root, as 


alſo to refreſh them frequently with 


1 Water, until they are well eſtabliſh- 
| ed in this Bed ; after which time they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them conſtantly clear from 

I Weeds till Michaelmas, when they 

| are to be removed into the Places 

Where they are deſigned to remain 


When the Plants are firſt removed 


1 from the Seed-bed into the Nurſery- 
bed, they ſhould be planted about 


bx Inches aſunder every way, which 
al be \ufficient room for them the 
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firſt Seaſon : and this will admit of 


the Hough to come between the 
Plants to deſtroy the Weeds, Which 
is by much a better Method than 
the pulling out of the Weeds by 
Hand, and is much ſooner performed. 

For as the Hough ſtirs the Ground 
between the Plants, it not only cuts 


down the Weeds, which were up and 
_ viſible, but alſo deftroys all thoſe 
whoſe Seeds were ſprouted, and 


would have ſoon after appeared; ſo 
that one Houghing, if well perform- 
ed, and in dry Weather, will more 
effectually deſtroy the Weeds, than 


; two Hand-wectivgs would do, were ; 


it performed ever ſo carefully. Be- 
ſides, the ſtirring of the Ground is 


of great Service to the Plants. 


At Michaclmas, when the Plants 
are tranſplanted for a Continuance, 


they ſhould be carefully taxcn up 
With Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and muſt be planted in the micdle of 
y the Borders, in freſh light Earth, 
intermixing them with other hardy 


Plants of the ſame Growth, where 
they will make a pretty Appearance, 


When they are in Flower, and will 


continue three or four Years ; and 
in ſome poor ſtony Soils I have 


known the Roots live ſix or ſeven 


Years ; but theſe did not produce 


ſo large Spikes of Flowers, as thoſe 


which were younger and more vigo- | 
rous Plants. EY Sie. 


It will be proper to have ſome of 


theſe Plants in Pots, which, in caſe | 
of a ſevere Winter, may be ſhelter- 

ed under a Frame, for fear thoſe 
Plants which are expoſed, ſhould be 


deſtroyed ; and theſe in Pots, if the 


are duly ſupplied with Water in dry 


Weather, will flower very ſtrong ; 


wherefore they may be placed 


amongſt otaer Plants to decorate | 
Courts, Oc. where they will have 
a good Effect. es 
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for ſowing them. 


e 
But as theſe Plants do not continue 
many Years, it will be proper to 
raiſe a Supply of young Plants to 


ſucceed them ; for the old Plants will 
produce Seeds plentifully, which are 
ripe in Auguſt; when they ſhould be 
gathered in dry Weather, and kept 


in a warm dry Room, till the time 


A ee 
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OaALICARIA, Willow-wort. 
LJ [oo this Article mult be added; 
I. SALICARIA bi folio latiore. 
I... R. H. Broad hyſlop-leaved 
Willow-wort, or Hedpe-hyſlop. 
2. SALICARIA. Hopi folio an- 
guſtiore. Irft. R. H. Narrow hyſſop- 
leaved Willow- wort, or Graſs-poly. 
3. SaLIeARIA Liſitanica, an- 


guſtiore folio. Inſt. R. H. Portugal 


 Willow-wort, with a narrow Leaf. 


| 4. SALICARIA Hiſhanica, hops 
folio, fliribus eblonots, ſaturate cœr— 

ruleis. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Willow- 
wort, with a Ryſtop-leaf, and ob- 


long deep blue Flowers. 
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troduce the next Sort, which is a 


very beautiful Plant, and deſerves a 


Place in every curious Garden, for 
its long Continuance in Flower. '['}is 
Sort 15 a Native of Portugal, but i; 
a tolerable hardy Plant, and will ca- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters in the open Air ; but in very 


ſevere Froſts, it is ſometimes dil roy- 
ed; ſo that ſome of this Kind may | 


be planted in Pots, which may be 
ſheltered under a common Fr: in 
Winter, where they ſhould have as 


much free Air as poſlible in mile 
Weather; for they only require to 
be protected from very hard Frofts. 
In Summer they may be placed 


abroad with other flowering Plants; 
but in dry Weather they mull be 
duly watered, otherwiſe they will 


not flower ſtrong, nor continue {0 


long in Beauty. Theſe Flowers are 


produced from the Wings of the 
Leaves, beginning at the Bottom of 
the Stalks near the Root, and are 


continued all the way up to the Top 
of the Stalks, which are about tuo 
Feet in Length; for this Sort ſeldom 
riſes any higher: the Flowers ar- 
pretty large, and of a bright purp!: 
Colour. This Plant begins to lower 
the Beginning of June, and continue. 


5. SALICARIA minima Luſitanica, till Auguſt. 


mummulari.s folio. Inſt. R. V. Ihe b 
leaſt Portingal Willow-wort, with a ripe Seeds in England, it mult bs 


Money-wort-leaf. 


As this Sort very rarely produce 


propagated by parting of the Root: 


6. Saticarta orzentalis, ſalicis or by laying down of the Branche 
Folio acutiſſimo & glabro. Tourr. Cor. which will take Root in a feu 
Eaſtern Willow-wort, with a tharp- Months (provided they are cont 


pointed ſmooth Willow-leaf. _ 


J. SALICARIA Cretica, punicæ may then be taken from the ol 
= folio. Turn. Cor. Candy Willow- Plants, and planted into Pots, ti 


wort, with a Pomegranate-leaf. 


ly watered in dry Weather) ; * 


they may be ſheltered in Winter; 


The two firſt Sorts are found wild and the Spring following, ſome © 
in England, on moiſt Soils, where them may be ſhaken out of ti 


the Water ſtands in Winter; but Pots, and planted into a Polde, 


they are Pretty rare near London. where they may have the Morning 


Theſe are 


dens, but are here mentioned to in- are watered conſtantly, 


eldom preſerved in Gar- Sun; and in dry Weather, if the. 


they vw 
—_ flows! 


S4 
gower very well, and make a fine 
Appearance. : 

The fourth Sort is alſo a very 
beautiful Plant, and well deſerves a 


Place in every good Garden. This 


grow's about the fame Height with 


the former, and may be interiperſed 


with it in the Borders of the Flower— 


girdenz as may allo the fifth and 
ſerenth Sorts, for Variety, though 


they are not near ſo beautiful as 


either of the former Sorts. Theſe 
may he treated in the ſame manner 


as hath been directed for the third 


Sort; with which! Management they 


will thrive very well. 


Ihe fixth Sort grows much te 5 


chan either of the other; wherefore 
. ſhould be placed amongſt larger 


Plants. This is very hardy, and 
me be propagated either by Secds, 


Or by parting of the Roots, which 


is the ſarelt way, becauſe the Secds 


do not ripen every Vear in this Cli- 
mate. [he beſt Time to part the 
| Roots is in Autumn, that they may 


be well fixed in the Ground before 
the Spring; becauſe thoſe which are 


_ parted in the Spring, ſeldom flower 
very ſtrong, eſpecially if the Seaſon 
proves dry. This Sort may be in- 
termixed with the two large Kinds 


mentioned in the former Volumes of 


the Gardeners Dictionary, and will | 


grow in almoſt any Situation, Pro- 
vided they are watered in dry. Wea- 


ther. 


8 ALICORNIA, Jointed Glafſ- 


wort, or Saltwort. 
The Characters ares; 
1 hath an apetalous Flower, abant- 


img the Empalement ; for the Sta- 
mie (or Chi ves and the Embryos 
bνο on the extreme Part of the 


Leaves. Theſe Embryos afterward 


become Pods or Bladder 's, which for 
the moſt part contain one Seed. 
"The Species are; 


I. SalIicoRNIA geniculata ſemper- 


8 A 


eirens. Journ. Cor. Jointed ever- 


green Glaſſwort. 
2. SALICORNIA geniculata annua. 


Tyurn. Cor. Annual FORO Glail- 
wort. 


"Theſe Plants grow on the Sea-coaſt 
in many Parts of Furope, and upon 
the Shores in ſeveral Places in Erg- 


land, which are wathed every Tide 
with the Salt-water ; but are rarely 
planted in Gardens, e it is very 


difficult to make them grow in any 
other Situation, than in Salt- marſhes, 


and on the Shores, where the Salt- 
water frequently flows. Of theſe 


Plants there ſeem to be two or three 
_ Varieties, which appear remarkably 
different, but are not ſuppoſed to be 


diſtinct Species. 
The Inhabitants near the Sea- coaſt, 
where theſe Plants grow, cut them 


up toward the latter End of Summer, 
when they are fully grown ; and after 
having dried them in the Sun, they 
burn them for their Aſhes, which 
are uſed in making of Glaſs and Soap. 


Theſe Herbs are, by the Country 


People, called Kelp; and are pro- 
muſcuouſly gathered for Uſe. 


From the Aſhes of theſe Plants 


is extracted the Salt, called Sal Kali, 


or Alkali, which is much uſed by 
the Chymiſts. 


wherefore I ſhall not repeat it. 


In ſome Parts of England, theſe 
Herbs are gathered and pickled for 


Samphire, though they are very 


| diltc rent therefrom. 


- SAMOLOIDES.: ---::: 
The Chara#ers are; 


Ii hath a Flower conſiſting of one _ 
Leaf, which is cut into four Parts 


almoſt to the Bottom, and expands in 
form of a Star. In the Centre of 


the Flawer ariſes the Pointal, auhich 


7 2 at Bottom 95 a Number 


The Manner of gathering and burn- 
ing of theſe Herbs is already men- 
tioned under the Article of Kali; 


— — ͤ—⁵ = 
— . 
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: other Gardens. 
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of ſlender Threads, which are ex? not thrive, nor perfect their Seed 


panded, and accompanied by four 
Chives. This Pointal afterward be- 
comes an oblong Seed-veſſel, which is 
bivalve, and contains flat Seeds. 

We know but one Speczes of this 
Plant; which is, 

SAMOLOIDES gue capraria Cu- 
raſawvica, Cabritta vulgo dicta. H. A. 
Boer h. Ind. alt. Weſt- -Indian 9 

__ .wulgo. 
'This Plant is very common in 


Jamaica, and ſeveral other Places in 

the V eſt- Indies, where it hath been 

buy ſome People dried and uſed as 
Thea, from whence it had the Name. 


In Caraſzo the Goats feed on this 
Plant, from whence the Inhabitants 


gave it the Name of Cabritta. But 


at preſent it is not uſed by any of 
the Inhabitants of America, ſo far as 
I can learn. 


This Plant N peel by the — | 


rious in Botany, for Variety-ſake ; 


but as there is no great Beauty in its 


Flowers, it is ſeldom preſerved in 


when the Plants are about two Inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted on 


another Hot- bed, about four or five 
Inches aſunder, where they ſhould 
have a large Share of Air in warm 
Weather, and muſt be frequently 


watered. In this Bed the Plants may 
remain until they have obtained a 
large Share of Strength, when they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots, and 
palunged into a moderate Hot- bed to 


promote their taking Root; and 
after they are well ſettled in the Pots, 


they may be placed in the Stove, or 
in an airy Glaſs-caſe, where they 
may be ſheltered from Cold: but 
they muſt have a large Share of 
freſh Air in warm Weather ; for if 
they are expoſed abroad, they will 


It is propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 


In June theſe Plants will begin to 
flower, and in Auguſt they will per. 


fect their Seeds, and the Plants wil! 
live through che Winter, provided 


they are placed in a warm Stove ; 
but as they produce ripe Seeds the 
firſt Year, it is not worth incum- 
bring the Stove with them in Win— 
ter. 


ter A 
The Characters are; 
I bath a wheel. ſhaped Flues, 


conſiſting of one Lea, which is cut 


into ſeveral Segments; the Pointal 


ariſes from the E mpalement, and is 
fixed like a Nail in the Centre of the 


Fhwer ; which wniting ewith the 
Empalement, is turned into a Fruit or 


Pod, opening at the Top, and zncloſi ing = 


many ſmall Seeds. | 

| We have but one Series of thy. 

| Plant; 3 which is, 7s 
Samolus Palerand. „ 


Round-leaved Water Pimpernel. | 


Plant, which flowers in June, and 
the Seeds are ripe in Auguſt; at 


which time, whoever hath a mind | 


to cultivate this Plant, ſhould fow 


the Seeds on a moiſt Soil, where the 


Plants will come up, and require no 


farther Care, but to keep them clear 


from Weeds. 
SAPINDUS, The Soap berry. 
The Se are: 


comes a ſpherical Fruit, inchfing 
Nut of the fame Form. 


| We 


'SAMOLUS, Round-leav'd Wa. | 


This Plant grows wild in ſwampy | 
Places, where the Water uſually 
| ſtands in Winter; and is ſeldom pre. 
ſerved in Gardens: it is an annual 


+ hath a Flxwer, which for the 
3 part is compoſed of four Leaves, 
expanding in form of a Roſe : from 
_ awhoſe four-leaved Empalement ariſes 
| the Pointal, which afterward be- 
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cultivating Exotic Plants, for the 
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we have but one Species of this 
plant; which is, 

Sapixvpus foliis coſtæ alate in- 
„a ſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. The Soap- 
berry or Soap Apple- tre. 

This Tree is very common in Ja- 
maica, Barbados, and molt other 
Places in the We/t- Indies, where it 
riſes to the Height of thirty Feet or 
more; but in Europe it is preſerved 
pp thoſe Perſons Who are curious in 


ſingular Structure of the Leaves, 
which are very long and narrow, 
having Borders on each Side, Which 
at about every two Inches have Pinnæ 
or Wings, oppoſite to each other, 
and terminated by an odd one. The 
Vowers are produced at the Ends of 
the Branches, Which are ſmall and 
white, growing in Cluſters. "Theſe 
are iucceeded by ſpherical brown 
Berries, about the Size of Cherries, 
which have very little Pulp, but a 
hrown Skin, covering the Nut, which 
is round, black and hard. Theſe 
Nuts were formerly brought into 
England to make Buttons, for which 
purpoſe they were very proper, be- 
cauſe they never crack. The Skin 
which ſurrounds the Nut, will la- 
ther in the manner of Soap, and 1s 
led in America to waſh Linen, tho' 
many People ſay it will burn it, 
when it is often uſed. 7 : 
This Plant is propagated by Seeds 
which muſt be obtained from the 
Countries, where they naturally 
grow ; for they do not produce 
Fruit in Europe theſe muſt be 


| : put into ſmall Pots, filled with freſh _ 


ich Earth, and plunged into a Hot- 


mult be frequently watered, other- 

| Vie the Berries, whoſe outer Cover 
Very hard, will not vegetate. In 
Month or five Weeks the Plants 
will begin to appear, when the 
Clalles of the Hot-bed ſhould be 


1 
raiſed every Day in warm Weather, 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants; but 


if the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes 


ſhould be covered with Mats every 
Evening, as ſoon as the Sun is gone 
off from ſhining on the Bed; and 
the Plants mult be frequently re- 
freſhed with Water. In three Weeks 


or a Month atter the Plants appear, 
they will be fit to tranſplant ; when 
they mult be {haken out of the Pots, 
and carefully parted, ſo as not to 


injure their Roots, and each planted 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 


light rich Earth, and then plunged. 
into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to 
| ſhade them from the Sun every Day, 
until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they muſt have 
free Air admitted to them every 
Day, when the Weather is warm; 
and the Plants will require to be fre- 
_ quently watercd. nn 
After the Plants are well rooted, _ 
they will make great Progreſs, fo as 


to fill theſe Pots with their Roots in 


a few Weeks time: therefore they 
muſt then be ſhifted into larger Pots; 
and if the Plants have grown ſo tall 
as to reach the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed, or be in Danger of having their 
Leaves ſcorched by the Sun through 
the Glaſles, they ſhould be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed ; where if they are duly | 


watered in warm Weather, they will 


make great Progreſs, and by the Be- 
ginning of Auguſt will have Leaves 
ſixteen or eighteen Inches long. The 
firſt Leaves of theſe Plants are very 
long and narrow, having no Pinnæ 
I or Wings to them; but as the Plants 
bed of Tanners Bark. Theſe Pots advance, they put out firſt one Wing, 
B then two, and afterwards four; and 
in old Plants, they have ſometimes 
ſix or eight Wings, with an odd 


Wing at the Top. 


Theſe Plants are fo tender as not 
to live in the Open Air in England, 5 


2 4 | | even 


i 
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even at the warmeſt Seaſon of the 


Year: thercfore they ſhould be kept 
conſtantly in the Stove plunged into 


the Bark-bed, where they muſt be 


kept very warm in Winter; but in 
Summer, they muit have a large 


Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, 


with which they will thrive very fait, 
and may be expected to flower, tho" 
for the tivgular Form of the Leaves, 


they deſerve a Place in the Stove. 


SAPOTA, Ihe Mammee Sapota. 
The CEE: acer are; | 
It hath a r efpaped l Yoxuer, con- 
filing of Sewer al Lens, which are 


Empatlement ai ſes the Pointal, av hich 
. erauard becomes a laroe oval (off 


Hf Fruit, 77 al. 8 (112 oblong fis 516d : 


Stone or Fruit, ai is finely poligpd, 


hawing a reuoh Fiſſure on one of the 
Edge, of an 4 b. colour. 2 


The Speirs are; 5 | 
1. SA POTA frudu ur Binato m7 
Sapota with 


. SAPOTA fruftu owats major b. 
Plum Now: Ger: 
larger oval Fruit. | 

'The Name of Sapota 15 what hot 


Fruit are called by the Natives of 


America; to which ſome add the 
Appellation of Mammce. But there 


is no other Name given to theſe 


Fruits by the Egli, lince they have 
ſettled in the I Uo 5 dies; ſo far as I 
can learn. 


'The firſt of help 1 is com- 


mon about 38 a, and ſome other 


| panith Weji- Ind: 55 
but is not to 95 found in any of 


the Eng lilo Settle ments in America. 


The ſecond Sort is very common in 
Jamaica, Barbathes, and molt of 


the Iflands in the / fi- Indies, where 
the Trees are planted in Gardens for 
their Fruit, which is by many Per- 
ſons greatly eſteemed. | 

| Theſe Trees grow in America to 


8 
the Height of thirty-five or fort, 
Fect, having a ftrait Trunk, cnyer. 
ed with an aſh- coloured Bark. I. 

2ranches are n en every Side, 
ſo as to form a regular Head © thy. 
are beſet with Leaves, which are 
Foot in Length, and near thre 
Inches broad. "Lhe Flowers, Ge! 
are produced from the Branches, + 


*s 


of a cream Colour; when theſe f. 
Late do they are. heed: by ** 


val or top-ſhaped Fruit, which : 


: dave with a browniſh Si in, wid, 
which is a thick Pulp of a ruſſet C. 
lour, very luſcious, 
| Marmalade, from its Likeneſs 10 


called natu s 


Marmalade of Quinces. | 
As theſe '1'rees are Natives of ve: 
warm Countries, they cannot be pie. 


ſerved in Encland, unleſs they me 
pl. aced in the warmeſt Stoves, ard 


managed with great Care. The 


are propagated. by planting of 
Stones; but as theſe will not key 


good long out of the Ground, : 


ſureſt Method to obtain thete Flirt, 
is to have the Stones planted in Iu. 
Sapota with a 


of Earth, as ſoon as they are tal 
out of the Fruit, and theſe Hl. 
placed in a Situation where they m. 
have the Morning Sun, and kept Fo 
watered. When the Plants cone iu, 
they muſt be ſecured from Ver! 
and kept clear from Weeds; 
ſhould remain in the 8 
they are about a Foot high, 
they may be ſhipped for E 2 14 ; but 
they ſhould be brought ov cr in the 
Summer Seaſon, and, if poſits 
time enough for the Plants to mat 
good Roots after they arrive. During 
their Paſſage they mult . * 
Water, while they continue 
warm Climate; but as rae com! 
into colder Weather, they flo. 
have very little Moiſture: aud the! 
muſt be ſecured from Salt-wate 
which will ſoon deſtroy the Pl! 

if it gets at them. 1 
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in cold 


8 A 
When theſe Plants arrive in Eng- 
land, they ſhould be carefully taken 


out of the Tubs, preſerving ſome 


Earth to their Roots, and planted into « 
Pots filled with freſh Earth, and 


then plunged into a moderate Hot- 
| bed of 'Lanners Bark, obſerving, it 


the Weather is hot, to ſhade the 


Glaſſes with Mats every Day, to 


(creen the Plants from the Sun, until 
the y have taken new Root, a not 
to water them too much at firſt, 


eſpecially if the Farth in which they 


come over is moiſt; becauſe too 
much Water is very injurious to the 
Plants, before they are well rooted ; 


but afterward they muſt have Plenty 
f Water in warm Weather, and a 


large Share of Air admitted to them ; 


otlicrwiſe their Leaves will be in- 


felted with Inſects, and become foul 


in which caſe they mull be matted: 
with a Sponge, to clean them, with- 


Cut Which the Plants will not thrive. 


In the Winter theſe Plants muſt 


be placed in the warmeſt Stove, and 


they retam their Leaves all the Win- 


ter, they will require a gre:ter Share 


of Water, than when they drop 
their * Ri ſo that this mult be 
done with Dilctetion according to 
the State in which the Plants are. 
As theſe Plants grow in Magnitude, 


flower. | 
The C e 8 
1 bath a Flower 2 ing of Je- 


vera Leaves, Thich are placed cir- 


Owlarly, and expand in form of a 


Roſe, and reſling in a Many- -leaved 
#» mpalement 1 from the mis ale ar Jes 


'cather they ſhould have 
but little Wane: given to them, tho? 
they muſt be trequently refreſhed, - 
when the Earth is dry; eſpecially, if | 


SA 
the Pointal, which is membranacesys, 
and haped like a Hood, and after- 
avard becomes a roundiſh Fruit di- 

vided into five Cells, which cor: tain 
oblong Seeds. 
We have but one geit of this 
Plant; which is, | 
SARRACENA Canadenfis, foliis ca- 
is & auritis. Inſt. R. H. Canady 
Sarracena, with hollow cared Leaves. 
This ſtrange Plant is a Native of 
New Eveland, Virginia, and ſeveral | 
Places in North America; where it 
grov/5 on Bogs, and ſuch Places where 
the Waters uſually ſtand in Winter. 


The Leaves of this Plant ariſe from 
the Root every Spring, being eight 
or nine in Number, which are ſmall 
at the Bottom, but ſwell larger to- 


ward the Top, and are hollow like 
a Pitcher; having a ſort of an Ap- 
pendage at the op, ſomewhat re- 


W a F! lap, lo that in thele 
Leaves there is commonly a large 


Quantity of Water gontaincd. Ve- | 
tween the Leaves ariſes the Flow er- 
11 em, having ſeveral roſaceous Flos 


ers growing on the Top, which are 


pp ge by roundiſh Fruit. 
he Name was giwen to this Plant 
by Pr Jouruc fort, in Honour of Dr. 
Sarraziz a Curious Botaniſt, Wuo 
755 the Plant from Caray to Dr. 
vurnefort at Paris. 
8 this Plant grows on Bogs, 11 is 


very difficult to cultivate in England; 5 
for; although the Winters are much 
they ſhould be ſuifted into Pots of a 
larger Size; but they mult not be 
_ over-pottec, for that will infa bly 
deſtroy them. 


SARRACENA, 1 he ide falle 


more ſevere in the Places of their 
natural Growth, than they generally 


are in England, yet their Summers 
being much warmer, they thrive. 
much better, and produce heir Flow] | 
ers and Fruit annually ; 


Whereas it 
is with great Difſiculty they are kept 


alive for a Year or two in Eagle; 
and they have not yet l in 


this Country, that I couldever learn. 


By the Appearance of ſome Plants, 
| which I reccaved from New England, 


chere 


SA 
there ſeem to be two Sorts of this 
Plant, one of which is much larger 


than the other ; but as I never had 


an Opportunity of ſeeing theſe Planis 


in Flower, I cannot determine any 
Lizard. 


thing with Certainty about them. 
I) he only Method to obtain theſe 


Plant, is to procure them from the 


Places of their Growth, and to have 


them taken up with large Balls of 


Earth to their Roots, and planted in 
 tryites minor. Plum. Now. Cen. Teſter 


Tubs of Earth, which muſt be con- 
ſtantly watered during their Paſſage, 


| Otherwiſe they will decay before 
they arrive: and there is little Pro- 


: bability of raiſing theſe Plants from 


Seeds, ſo that young Plants ſhould 


be taken up to bring over, which 


are more likely to ſtand here, than 

| thoſe which have flowered two or 

When the Plants are 
brought over, they ſhould be planted 

into pretty large Pots, which ſhould 


three times. 
be filled with ſoft ſpongy Earth, 


Soil in which they 
Pots muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with 


Water, and placed in a ſhady Situa- 


tion in Summer ; but in the Winter 


they muſt be covered with Moſs, or 


ſheltered under a Frame ; otherwiſe 
they will not live in this Country, 
though they have much more {e- 
vere Froſt inthe Countries where they 
naturally grow ; but there they are 
covered with Snow, which may be a 


great Protection to them. With this 
Management I have kept ſome of 


| theſe Plants alive two Years, but 
they made very little Progreſs. 
 SAURURUS, Lizards-tail. 
The Characters are; 

1 hath an apetalous Flower, con- 
ſiting of two Chives, which open 
two avays, and are full of very 
= ſmall Powder (or Farina). The 


_ Embryo refts between the tal Chives, 


3 & 


which afterward becomes an on 
foft Fruit, mclfing a ſingle Seed. 
To theſe We muſt be added, Th 
Flowers and Fruit are fixed to on- 


Axis, fo as to reſemble the Tail of q 
The Species are; 


1. SAURURUS racemoſus, ſeu by. 
tryites major. Plum. 
Greater branching Lizards-tail. 

2. JAURURUS racemoſus, ſeu by. 


branching Lizards- tail. 


ov. Gen. Lizards- tail with a 


_ crooked Tail. 


4. SAURU RUS foliis plantaginei, 


anda breviori. Plum. Now. Gen. 


Lizards-tail with plantain Leave, 


and a ſhorter Tail. : 
5. SAURURUS botryites major, 75 
liis plantagineis. Plum. Now. Ger. 


Greater cluſtered Lizards- tail, with 
plantain Leaves. 
mixed with rotten Wood, Moſs and 


— Turf, which is very like the natural 
grow. Theſe 


6. SAURURUS foliis amplis rotun- | 


dis & umbilicatis. Plum. Now. Gen. f 
Lizards-tail with large round um. 


bilicated Leaves. 

7. SAURURUS folits . cor 
datis, non umbilicatis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Lizards-tail with large heart- 


ſhaped Leaves, not umbilicated. 
8. SAURURUS procumbens miner 
botryites, folio carnoſo cordato. Plum. 


Now. Gen. Smaller creeping cluſter- 
ed Lizards-tail, with a fleſhy heart- 
ſhaped Leaf. 

. SAURURUS * bus fall 
carnſo ſubrotundo. Plum. Nov. Gen, 
Low Lizards-tail, 


fleſhy Leaf. 
10. abend repens, folio orbi- 
culari, nummularie facie. Plum. 
| Creeping Lizards-tail, 
with a round Leaf, having the Ap- : 
pearance of Moneywort.. 
11. SAURURUS repens triphyllus, 


folio rotundo. 


Now. Gen. 


Plum. Nov. Cen. 
| Creep 


Now. Gen. | 


3. SAURURUS ee Plum. S 
hair 


with a roundiſh L 
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Creeping three-leaved Lizards-tail, of their Nouriſhment from thence. 
with a round Leaf. e All theſe twelve Sorts were diſco- 
12. SAURURUS cauliculis maculo- vered by Father Plumier in the Weſt- 
fi, repens. Plum. Now. Gen. Creep- Indies, who has figured and deſcribed 
ing Lizards-tail, with a ſpotted them in his Hiſtory of American 


Stalk. 


13. SAURURU s fruteſcens, lauro- 


* ceraft folio, fructu breviore & craſ- 
| fore. Houſt. Shrubby Lizards-tail, 
with a Laurel-leaf, and a ſhorter and 
thicker Fruit. „% ĩò 
14. SAURURUS arboreſcens lati- 
folia villiſu, fructu gracili. Houft. 
Tree-like Lizards-tail, with a broad 55 
Some of theſe Plants are called 
by the Inhabitants of Jamaica, Spa- 


hairy Leaf, and a ſlender Fruit. 


The ſeven Sorts firſt- mentioned 
grow to be ſhrubby, and riſe to the 
| Height of four or five Feet, having 
| Leaves placed alternately on their 


Branches. The lulus comes out 


from the Wings of the Leaves, which 


is ſhaped like a Lizard's Tail, from 


| whence they had their Names. By 
ſome they are called long Pepper, 


from the Reſemblance their Iuli bear 


to the long Pepper: but the Fruit of 
| theſe are not uſed, nor have they the 
| Taſte of Pepper. Theſe Sorts were 
diſcovered to grow in Jamaica, by 
| the late Dr. Hou/toun ; and ſome of 

them are deſeribed by Sir Hans Sloane 


in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica. 
Ihe eighth, ninth and tenth Sorts, 


| are Plants of humbler Growth: 
© theſe trail on the Ground, and emit 
| Roots from their Joints, which faſten 
| Chemſclves into the Earth where-ever 
| 115 looſe, by which Method they 


Plants : but ſeven of them were be- 
fore deſcribed by Sir Hans Sloane, in 
his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica. 
The two laſt Sorts were diſcovered 


by the late Dr. Houſtoun at La Vera 
Crux, from whence he ſent Samples 


of them into England. Theſe two _ 
Sorts grow much larger than either 
of thoſe before- mentioned. 


1: Elder, from their being jointed, 
and their Branches having a great 
deal of Pith in them. Others of them, 


eſpecially thoſe which have Leaves 
ſhaped like a Heart, are called Santa 


Maria Leaves. ELD : | OT OE OY 
Theſe Plants moſt of them grow 


in moiſt ſhady Places, in the warmeſt 
Parts of America, where many of 


them root into the decayed Trunks 
of Trees, and rotten Wood, (eſpec1- 
ally thoſe which trail) and thereby 
they propagate faſter than by Seeds: 
for as they emit Roots at almoſt 
every Joint, each of theſe will 


| make a ſeparate Plant. 


But as theſe Plants are too tender 


to bear the open Air in this Climate, 


they muſt be preſerved in a Stove, 


where the Air may be kept to a 
moderate Temperature for Heat; 


0 ET and if they are placed in the Bark- 
1. | {ſpread to a great Diſtance. The bed, and their Branches permitted to 
u z Leaves and Stalks of the ninth Sort trail on the Surface of the Bark, 
4 fre very thick and ſucculent, and re- the Plants will ſend forth Roots at 
88 man always green, every Joint, and faſten themſelves 
n. be cleventh and twelfth Sorts ſtrongly into the Bark; by which 
il, ö * creeping Plants, which faſten means they will thrive exceeding faſt, 
» Conley to Trees ; by which means and produce their Flowers and Fruit. 
= ey riſe to the Height of eight or The Seeds of theſe Plants, when 
15 5 *% Feet, faſten their Roots into the brought from abroad, ſeldom ſuc- 
en. bark of the Trees, and receive Part ceed in Erg/and; fo that the molt 


proper 


'k 
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in the Stove, 
Branches of the Crceping Kinds to 
trail on the Surface of the Bed, 
where they will ſtrike Roots into the 


S A 


proper Method to obtain the Plants, 
15 to have ſome of their Cuttings 
planted into Boxes of Earth, in the 


Countries where they naturally grow; 


and when they are well rooted, thcy 
may be ſent over to England, with 


Directions given to the Perſons to 


whoſe Care they are intruſted, not 
to let them have too much Water, 
(eſpecially when they come into a 


'a cool Climate) becauſe Moiſture 
then will be very prejudicial to them. 
They muſt alſo be carefully gnarded 


againſt the Salt-woter, which will 


infallibly deſtroy them, if it be 


ſuffered to come to them. When 


the Plants arrive in England, they 
ſhould be carefully taken out of the 


Boxes, and each planted into a ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh 


Farth, and then plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the 


Sun at fürſt, until they have taken 


Root; aſter which time they ſhould 
have freſh Air admitted to them, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon: but in Winter they muft be 
kept pretty warm, otherwiſe they 
will not live in this Country. 


The ſureit Method to make theſe 


Pla ints thrive in England, is, to 


plunge the Pots into the Bark bed 
and to ſuffer the 


Tan, and will thrive exceedingly. 


Theſe Pla nts merit a Place in every 
Collection of Plants, for their re- 
markable Leaves, and the ſingular 
| Structure of their Branch es, as alſo 
for the Oddneſs of their Flowers and 
Fruit, which are, for the moſt part, 


produced from the Win 8⁵ of the 


Leaves. 


8. AXIF R. AGA ot Sa frac 
To this Article mutt be ad, 
- SAXIFRAGA ad folia bulbas 


SA 
gerens. C. 3B. P. daxifrage bearing 
Bulbs at the Wings of the Leaves, © 


2. SAXIFRAGA Verna anna hy. 


milior. Inſt, R. H. Dwarf ſprirz 


annual Saxifrage, commonly cala“ 
Rue-teaved Whitlow-graſc, 

3. SAXIFRAGA muſcoſa, ti; 
folio. Inſt. R. H. Molly Saule 
with a triſid Leaf, commonly cal 


4 


mountain Sengreen, or - Lad 
Cuſhion. 


> 2 SAXIFRAGA trida? lite 11 


pina, pallide lutca. Tift. R. } 
Mountain Saxifrage, of a pale 0. 


low Colour, with a Leaf cut int) 
three Segments. 


5. SAXIFRAGA | tr idad\ lite 


fina minor & willoſa. Tut. R. 11 
Smaller hairy Saxifrage of the 4½ 


with a Leaf cut into three Segment. 


6. SAXIFRAGA alba prira Pore. 


Iiſt. R. H. White Rock Saxifrog: 

7. SaxiFRaGa ſedi folio, Pi 
naica ſerrata. Toft. R. H. Libre 
Saxifrage, with a law ed Houfle 
leaf. | 


8. 6 Polits, brain 


ſerratis. Inſt. R. H. Saxifrage vi: 


roundiſh ſawed Leaves. 
9. SAXIFRAGA Alpina, ſedi f. 
crenatis aſperis. Inſt. R. H. vii 
frage of the Alps, with rough noche 
Leaves like Houſleek. 
10. SAXIFRAGA foliis oblingi 
tundis dentatis, floribus conte 
Raii Syn. Ed. 3. Saxifrage v. th i an 
oblong roundiſh indented Leaf, it 
the Flowers growing in c 
pp" 
Dy arten! montana pron 
4 folio longiore. lift. K. K 
Mountain pyramidal Saxifrage, Wi 
a long Leaf. 


"T3. e Pyrenaies 1, 12 


, minima, ſedi foliis denſilſime cons: 


1r}. R. H. The leaſt yellow Peres 


Saxifrage, With Houſleck- leaves 
Rs. very civic el 
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z. SAXIFRAGA | Alpina minima, 
Poli eafris, deor ſum incur vis. Inſt. 


g. H. The leaſt Saxifrage of the 


Alps, with ſky-coloured Leaves, 


which bend downward. 


14. SAXIFRAGA Alpina lutea, ſedi 


Gig. Inft. R. H. Yellow Saxifrage 


of = Alps, with a Houſleek-leat. 


 SaxIFRAGA Pyrenaica tri— 


108; les Erle Inſt. R. H. Pyrentan 


Saxifrage, with broad Leaves, cut 


into three Segments. 
1H. SAXIFRAGA Cantabrica lati: 


flia tridadtylites rigidior. Inſt. R. H. 


Groad lliffleaved Saxifrage of Piſcay, 


with Leaves cut into three Segments. 


17. SAXIFRAGA Frida; lites Py- 


ronaica, pallide lutea, minima. Lat. 
RH. Ihe leaſt pale yellow Sax1- 
trage of the Pyrenees, with Leaves 
cut into three Segments. 

18. SAXIFRAGA Pyrenaica, foliis 


par tim entegr 25, par tim tr Addis. Inſt. 


N. i: Pyrenean Saxifrage, with 
[eaves partly intire, and partly 15 


to three Segments. 
19. SAXIFRAGA Pyrenaica mMini- 


Ma luten, uc familis. Inſt. R. H. 


The leaſt yellow Saxifrage of the ftance; from whence ſome of the 


Couftry People give it the Name of 
Laie: cuſhion. 


Vena Mountains, 
Moſs; 


20. SAXIFRAGA annua 3 


e 


- w/uima, hederaces folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Ihe leaſt annual da xifrage of Candia, 


with an Ivy-leat, 
21, Sax1FRAGA Perſulvanica, flo- 


2 een 1, with grecmtn Flow - 
„growing branchy. 


> firſt Sort here mentioned is a 


Variety of the common white Saxi- 


trage, from which it di iflers, in bear- 


ny mall Bulbs at the Len wes. This 


15 not common in £ypland, but is 


tound wild on the Pyrenean Moun- 
tams, and in Other mountainous 
Places in Spadin and Italy, and propa- 
Lites very faſt by the Bulbs, which 
vrow on the Stzll.s, in the ſame 
aller a5 the Het! \ Lily. 3 


* 


Ulcers. 


this Herb to dry, is in the middle of 


moiſt ſhady Situation. 
rious muſcofis. Hort, Elth. Saxitrage = 
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The ſecond Sort is a low annual 
Plant, which uſually grows on the 
Tops of Walls, and on dry rubbiſhy 
Places, and flor 1 in April. This 
Plant has been eſteemed a very good 
Remedy for the King's-evil, and 


other ſcrophulous Diſorders, Mr. 
Boyle, in his Freatiſe concerning the 


Uicfulne's of Natural Philoſophy, 
has recommerded this Herb to be 
infuſed in ſmall Beer, and drank for 
ſome Davs, which he ſays will cure 
the King's-evil, without any ſenſible 
Evacu ation, by conſuming the Hu- 
mour, mitigating the pain, diſcuſſing 

the Tumours, and drying up the 
Ine Time for gathering of 


April, when it is in Flower; for it 


; ſoon after perfects its Secds, and dies 
away. 


The third Sort grow 5 wild; in ſeve— 


ral Parts of Nie, and other cold 


Countries. This ſpreads on the Sur- 
face of the Ground, and forms itſelf 
into a roundiſh Tutrt, which is ex- 


8 cceding cloſe and ſoft, and has the 
| App earance of Moſs at a ſmall Di- 


"his Sort may be 
propa, ited in Plenty by 1ts trailing 
Shoots, which, if they reſt on the 
Ground, will put out Roots, and 
multiply exceedingly. It loves a 


The Fourth, fifth, ſixth, twelfth, 
thirteenth, icventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth Sorts, - are alſo 


ſmall Plants, which lie cloſe to the 


Ground, {ymewhat reſembling the 
third Sort; in like manner they pro- 


Paga te themſelves plentifully, and 
are all of them yery hardy. Plants, 


be ing! Natives of the Alps, Pyrenees, 
and other mountainous Places: they 
require to be plantedi in a molt So il, 


| and a ſhady Situation; {or ut they 
are tov much expolcd to the Sun, 


they 


the former Sorts. 
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they will not thrive ; nor will they 


Continue long, if * are planted in 


a rich Soil. | 
As theſePlants do not produce very 
beautiful Flowers, they are ſeldom 


regarded, and rarely planted in Gar- 
dens, unleſs by ſome Perſons who are 


curious in Botany, for the ſake of 
Variety. But yet they may be in- 
troduced to plant about Rock-work, 


or between the Joints of ruſtic Build- 
_ ings, where, if they are in the Shade, 
they will thrive very well, and have 
a very 
theſe will ſucceed, where Moſs can- 
not be planted ; and having ſo much 


good Effect to the Sicht: for 


the Appearance of Moſs, will be by 


moſt People taken for it at a ſmall 
Diſtance; and as theſe continue green 
throughout the Year, they will much 
better anſwer the Purpoſe. 


The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 


eleventh and fourteenth Sorts, have 
broader Leaves, and appear very 

much like ſome Sorts of Houſleeks. 
Theſe are veryhardy Plants, being Na- 

tives of Northern Countries; where- 

fore they mult be planted in a ſhady 
but they 
will grow on drier. Places than 
Theſe Plants are 
eaſily propagated by Off-ſets, which 


Situation, and a poor Soll ; 


they ſend out in great Plenty, and 
may be adapted to the ſame Purpoſes 
as the former, to adorn Rock-work, 


Oc. and will make a Frey Diver- 
_ tity. | 
The twentieth Sort is an annual 
Plant, which was 
Tour neſort, in the Ifland of Crete, 
and is by ſome preſerved for the ſake 
of Variety; but there is no great 

| Beauty i i: 

1 ThE twenty- -firſt Sort was brought 5 
from Penſylvania to Mr. Peter Col. 
linſon, who hath diſtributed it to 
ſeveral Perſons who are curious in 
5 e lng £ rare Plants. 


This Sort 
ath __ Leave, which ſpread on 


- 


found by Dr. 


3 
the Surface of the Ground, from be 
tween which ariſe the F ower- ſtem, 


Which grow about two Feet high, 


and branch toward the Top, bear. 


Cluſters of {mall greeniſh Flowe:: 


This is propagated by parting of u: 
Roots, and ſhould be planted in 


ſhady Situation, where if duly u 


tered in dry Weather, it will tir 


and flower every Yer Plentifully 
and may be allowed a Place in ac; 
Borders for the ſake of Variety. 


SCABIOSA, Scabious. 


To this Article muſt be ade! 


. SCABIOSA fruticans latifily 


ſi C. B. P. White broad- le: we. 


ſhrubby Scabious. 
2. ScaBlosa fruticans Iatifl 
Horibus ad ceruleum inclinantila 


C. B. P. Broad-leaved ſhrubb 


Scabious, with F lowers nas 0 


Blue. 


. SCABIOSA \ fruteſeens argu 


| fie alba. C. B. P. White narrvs- 


leaved ſhrubby Scabious. 

4. SCABIOSA multifide fili, þ 
flaveſcente. C. B. P. cee 6 
a variouſly divided Leaf, and a) 
lowiſh Flower. 

. ScaBloSA montana ae . 
liis ſcabioſe vulgaris. C. B.! 
Mountain ſmooth- leaved Scabiou. 

6. SCABIOSA montana latif 
non laciniata, rubra & prima. C. BZ 
The firſt red broad-leaved mount! 
Scabious, not jagged. 

7. SCABIOSA latifolia rubra in 
laciniata ſecunda. C. B. P. I 
ſecond red broad- leaved Scabious, . 
jagged. 

8. ScanI05A argentea ang ui 
lia. C. B. . Narrow filver- 88 


: Scabious. 


derneath. 


| / 10 oc 


Scanlon Sicala feli 
 laureole folio, ſubtus incans. I. 


R. H. Shrubby Sicilian Scab1ovi 
with a Spurge- laurel. leaf, boary a 


N . — 


Agri 


M. 


p - 
BB ˙ Se ea n 


naxima, foliis 


Beerb. lad. alt. Greateſt ſhrubby 


8 C 
10. ScaBiosa fruteſcens, foliis 
leucoii hortenſit. Hort. Cath. Shrubby 


Scabious, with ſtock-gilly-flower 


Leaves. 3 
11. ScaB10sA Cretica fruteſcens, 
auricul urfs folio. Tourn. Cor. 


Shrubby Candy Scabious, with a 


Bear's-ear-leaf. 1 
12. SCABIOSA fruteſcens, 7 
infra integris, flore cœruleo. Boerh. 


Ind. Shrubby Scabious, with the 


lower Leaves intire, and a blue 


Flower. 


13. ScaBlosa perennis Sicula, 


fire ſulpbureo. Boerh. Ind. Peren- 
nial Sicilian Scabious, with a brim- 
{tone-coloured Flower. 


14. ScaB10sa ftellata fruteſcens, 
leucoii folio, minor, una alterave cre- 


na inciſo. Flor. Bat. Shrubby ſtarry ß 
ſeeded Scabious, with a ſmaller ſtock- 
E ihre Pf 

15. SCaBlOSa Africana fruteſcens 
maxima, foliis rugoſis, & crenatis 
Greateſt ſhrubby 
African Scabious, with rough and 

ry 8 


16. SCaB10SA Africana fruteſcens 
tenuifſime inciſis. 


African Scabious, with Leaves very 
finely jagged. 7 | 

17. SCABIOSA altif/ima annua, 
foliis agrimonie nonnihil ſimilibus. 


H. L. The talleſt annual Scabious, 


Vith Leaves ſomething like thoſe of 


Agrimony. 


dittany-leaves. 


11 SCABIOSA virgæ paſloris folio. 
CL. 1 P. Scabious with a Leſſer- 


teaſel-leaf, 2 


20. ScaBlosa Lufitanica, Indice 
+= foulis, Inſt. R. H. Portugal Sca- 

bious, like the Indian one. 
| 21. SCABIOSA ſtellata Hiſpanica, 


anpliſimo folio. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh 
Rarred Scabious, with. à very large 


be placed in an airy Glaſs-caſe, whe 


SC 
22, SCABIOSA ſftellata annua pro- 
li fera. H. R. Par. Annual proli- 


ferous ſtarred Scabious. 
23. SCABIOSA orientalis ſtellata, 


foliis wariis, flore carneo, ſemi floſcu- 


lis florum fimbriatis. Eaſtern ſtarred 
Scabious, with variable Leaves, and 
a fleſh-coloured Flower, whoſe Halt- 
fiorets are ringe. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, 
fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, twelfth, 


thirteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth _ 


Sorts, are all of them abiding Plants, 


which are hardy enough to live in 
the open Air in England: where 
fore they may be managed as hath 
been directed for the common Sorts 
of Scabious, in the former Volumes 


of the Gardeners Dictio ary. 
Ihe ninth, tenth, eleventh and 


' fourteenth Sorts, are alſo abiding 
Plants; but are ſomewhat tenderer _ 
than thoſe before-mentioned : where 
fore ſome Plants of each Kind ſhould _ 
be kept in Pots, that they may be 
ſheltered in Winter under a common 
_ Hot-bed Frame; and the others muit 
be planted in warm Borders, other- 
wiſe they will not live through the 


Winters in this Country: and if the 


Soil in which theſe are planted, is 
poor and dry, they will grow tinted, 


and bear the Cold much better, than 


| thoſe which are planted in a rich 
Soil, and grow freely. Thoſe Plants 


which are in Pots, and are placed in 


«2% Shelter in Winter, muſt have: as 
18. ScaBlosa fraxinelle foliis. 
A. R. H. Scabious with White 


much free Air as poſſible in mild 


Weather; otherwiſe they will drawW 
up weak, and appear very unſightly; 
for which Reaſon they ſhould only 
be covered in very hard Froſts, and 


continually expoſed in mild Weather. 


The fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts 
were brought from the Cape of G 
Hype, and are more tender than the 


former : therefore theſe muſt always 
be kept in Pots, and in Winter ſhould 
re 
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SC 
in mild Weather they may have as 
much free Air as poſſible : they 


mould be frequently watered ; for 
they are very thirſty Plants. In 


ſevere Froſt they muſt be carefully 
guarded, but they will bear a little 


| Cold pretty well. 


All the ſhrubby Sorts of Scabious 
may be propagated by. Cuttings, 


which may be taken off during any 
of the Summer Months, and ſhould 
be planted in a ſhady Border, and 
duly watered in dry Weather, which 
Will promote their taking Root; ; and 
then they may be potted, and placed 
in a ſhady Situation, till they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they may be placed amongſt other 
hardy Exotic Plants, in a ſheltered 


Situation, where they may remain 


until the End of OZ9ber, when they 
muſt be removed into Shelter. In 
ſome favourable Seaſons theſe Sorts 
will produce good Seeds in England, 
ſo that the Plants may be raiſed from 
theſe, by ſowing them in an open 
Border of light Earth about the 
middle of March : and if the Spring 
ſhould prove very dry, it will be 
neceflary to water the Ground now- 
and-then, which will forward the 


Vegetation of the Seed ; ſo that the 


Plants will appear in about three 
Weeks after the Secds are ſown. 
When they come up, they muſt be 
kept clear from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather duly watered ; and when 
they are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, 
they ſhould be planted in Pots, and 
managed in the ſume manner as thoſe 
Plants which are Fo by Cut- 2 
Ungs. yes 

The ſeventeenth, tw entieth, twen⸗ 


ty-firſt, twenty. Aecond and twenty - 


third Sorts, are annual Plants, which 
are only prop: \grared by Seeds. Theſe 


may be managed in the ſame manner 


as hadi 8 di recled ler che Indian 


Scabious, in the former Volume: ot 
the Gardeners Dictionary. 


All the Sorts of Scabious continue ſta 
a long time in Flower, for which lik 
they are regarded ; for there i is no very the 
great Beauty i in their Flowers: but . 
as moſt of the hardy Sorts produce See 
Flowers near three Months ſucceſſre. Au 
ly, they may be allowed a Place in nin: 
the Borders of large Gardens, he. to 
cauſe they require very little 5 4 bac 
to cultivate them. And as ee 
ſhrubby Kinds continue in ps Art 
moſt Part of the Year, they ma! * fror 
an agreeable Variety amongſt har y Fro Wil 
Exotic Plants in Winter. Aug 
SCANDIX, eee Needle, and 
or Venus- comb. Secd 
The Caracters are; : Plan 
It hath a roſe-fhaped vel, I; man! 
Flaver, conſiſting of ſi ve, al Fwy 15 Ml In th 
chic ore ranged 5 i, t 5 
reſt on the Empalement ; ai be = won 
COMES d Fruit conſiſting of t t 5 47 1 
ha ing two Seeds, which reſemdli a 70 
Needle, when joined. | 15 
Ihe Species are; A, 
„ ScANDIX ſemine roſtrato, ws. on th, 
17 C. B. P. Common Shephe:% 8 
Needle, with beaked Secds. 3 2 
2. SCANDIx Cretica major. C. B tle 
G1eat Shepherds Needle of C-+te. f F000 
. SCANDIX Cretica minor, C. B. P. eve, 
Smaller Shepherds Needle of Crete. | | 
4. SCANDIX orientalis, fin maxi 5 pe 
mo. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Shepherd. 2 
Needle, with a very large Flower. 8 . 
The firſ of theſe Plants grows = hid 
wild amongſt Corn, in mot Pars of Wi - 
 Ensland. "The ſecond and third Som RES 
(anus 
grow wild in the Iſland of Carr 22 . 
and the fourth Sort was diicor: 0 : The 
by Dr. Tournefort in the Lewort. T2 wilg 15 
"Theſe Plants are preſerved »y tie Haie n 
Curious in Botany, for the f. ke 0 FT; of Iſo 
Variety ; but are ſeldom admitte are bie 
to other . The Fruit „ © cong ; 
thei Plants, hay vine Beaks, ore! EZ fon 


rele- vo” 


| nuus. H. R. Par. 
Thistle. 
3. ScoLYMus chryſanthemus Afri- 
 Canus procerior, H. R. Par. 


African Golden Thiſtle. 


of Africa. 


SE - 
reſemble Cranes Bills at a ſmall Di- 
tance; but being ranged ſomewhat 


£3 like the Teeth of a Comb, occaſioned 


the Name given to it. 

They may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 


in the Place where they are deſigned 


to remain, which ſhould be in a 
ſhady Situation; and when the Plants 


are come up, they will require no 
{irther Care, but to keep them clear 


from Weeds. In June the Plants 
will flower, and in the Beginning of 


Auguſt they will perfect their Sceds, 


and ſoon after decay. But if their 
Seeds are pernutted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up without any 
manner of Care, and become Weeds 


in the Garden. 


SCOLYMU 8, The 
Thiſtle. | | 

Ihe Characters are; 

The whole Plaut hath the Appear- 
ance of a Thiſtle : the Flower con- 


its of many Half flor eta, which reſt 
| ö ON the Embryos; each of theſe are 

 leparated by a thin Leaf, and on the 
| ha of each Embryo is faſtened a 


little Leaf, Theſe are contained in 


T ſcaly Empalement, which OE» 


tie Seed. 
The Species are; 


I. ScoLYMus chry/anthemus, C. 
2. 7. The Golden Thiſtle. 


2. SCOLYMUS chryſanthemus an- 


Annual Golden 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow 


3 wild in the South of France, and in 

ain; but the third Sort is a Native 
Ihe firſt and third Sorts 
are biennial Plants; but the ſe- 
+ cond being an annual, 


Don after it hath perfefed its 
4 deeds. 75 


will periſh 


Vol. III. 


S C 
They are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in March, on 
a Bed of freſh undunged Earth, in 
an open Situation; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
kept clear from Weeds; and where 


they grow too cloſe, ſome of them 


ſhould be pulled out, ſo as to leave 
thoſe which are deſigned to remain, 
about two Feet aſunder. This is 
all the Culture which theſe Plants 
require; for as they fend forth tap 


Roots, they do not bear tranſplanting 


well: therefore they mult be ſown _ 
where they are to remain, and if 
they are kept clear from great Weeds, 
they will thrive very well ; and 
when the Seaſons prove dry, will 


perfect their Seeds in Autumn; but 
in wet Seaſons they rarely ever pro- 


Golden 6 


duce good Secds in England ; which 
renders it difficult to continue the 


Species, without procuring freſh Sceds 
from Abroad. 


Theſe Plants are preſerved by thoſe 
Perſons who are curious in Botany, 
for Variety ſake, but are rarely : 
planted 2 in other Gardens. 

 SCORPIOLDES, Caterpillar. 

To this Article mult be added; 


. SCORPIOIDES /i/iqua cochleata 


is fries Olyffponenſis. H. R. Par. 
Caterpillar with a cochleated and 


furrowed Pod. 


2. SCORPIOIDES foliis | vuiciæ, 


minima. Mor. Hit, The leaſt Ca- 


terpillar, with Vetch- leaves. 
Theſe are both annual Plants, 


which are propagated by Seeds in 
Taller the ſame manner as hath been di- 

rected in the former Volumes of the 
Gardeners Die Honary, for the Sorts 


; there enumerated. 


 SCROPHULARIA, Fiewort,: : 
The Species omitted in che tormex 
Volumes are; | 
| SCROPHULARIA fore Ales 0. 
B. 5. Figwort with a yellow 
Flower. . . 
e e 2. SCRQ- 


* 
1 
. 
N 
E 
| 
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2. SeROPHULARIA folio xrticg. 
C. B. P. Figwort with a Nettle- 
=: 


5 SCROPHULARIA ge fates: 


Inſt. R. H. Figwort with a Betony- 
leaf. 


4- ScROPHULARIA ſcorodonic fo- | 


40. Mor. Hiſt. Figwort with a 


Wood: ſage-leaf. 
. SCROPHULARIA per exrimne fru- 
| teſtes, folits teucrit Ci Hale Jig. 


Breyn. Cent. Fora gn ſhrubby Fig 

wort, with thick Ger in2nder- L 
8. SCBOPHULARIA miunr, Ruta 

canina difta. Morifſ. Hiſt. Leſſer 


: Figwort, called Dog>-rue. 


”; SCROPHULARIA Luſitanica 


fruteſcens, verbenacæ follis. Taft. R. 
H. Shrubby Portugal Figwort, 


with Vervain- leaves. 
. SCROPHULARIA, Cretica fru- 


 teſcens, folio wari craſſi mort. Tourn. 
Cor. Shrubby Figwort of Candia, 
with a thicker variable Leaf. | 


9. SCROPHULARIA Graca frute- 


| feens & perennis, urtice folio. Journ. 


Cor. Greek ſhrubby and perennial 
Figwort, with a Nettle- leaf. | 


10. SCROPHULARIA Epheſia, Iu- 


narie folio, flore rubro. Tourn. Cor. 


Eßpheſan Figwort, with a Moon- 
Wort- leaf, and a red Flower. : 
11. SCROPHULARIA orientalis, 
foliis cannabinis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 


Figwort, with baſtard Hemp-leaves. 
12. SCROPHULARIA orzntalls, 
np imo folio, caule alato. Journ. 
Cor. Faſtern Figwort, with a! arge 
— and a winged Stalk. | 
 ScROPHULARIA e 
vile "folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Fr gore, with a Lime: tree- leaf. 
SCROPHULARIA orzentalis, 
Do Rr folio, fore minino wa- 
riegato. Tourn. Cor. Faftern Fig- 


wort, with a Corn-morygold-leaf, 


and the leaſt variegated Flower. 


The firit, ſecond, third, ith, 


tenth and fourteenth Sorte, ae biey- 


that they do not preduce good Ser 
the firſt -Y car, they flower vor; 
ſtrong early in the following 8. dun 
| forts are hardy enough to endure :| 


well, provided they are Planted n 
dr y undunged Soil. 


1 de ewelfth an th 


S C 
nial Plants, which very rarely h 
longer than two Vears. Theſe ſeld; 5 
flower the ſame Seaſon their Set 1 
are ſown 3 or if they do, it i, vere 
rally pretty late in the Autumn, 


but when the Plants grow ſhort, x 
do not put out their Flower-ttems 


wilt” 


mer, and produce good Seeds. The 


Cold of our ordinary Winter: ver, 


19 
I 'S 
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teenth Sorts, are abiding Plant, an” 
their Roots continuing many Yew . } 
and the eleventh Sort creeps at = \ 
Root, ſo that it propagates ver; * 9 
that way, as alſo by Seeds. Th... / 
an extreme hardy Plant, 2nd vil WW -£ 
live in almoſt any Soil and Situztc: t 


but ſhould not be planted too re 


other Plants; becauſe it creeps |: a 
tar, as to intertere with tach! lar _ 
as grow near it. | rer 
The other Sorts will endure ii: WM 

8 Cold of our ordinary Winters ws a 
well, if they are planted in a fee 8 
Situation ; and when they * le 
planted in a lean rubbiſhy Soil, the. WG 

will not grow too freely; but. 1 77, 
be tinted, and will endure a nc WF I 
greater Share of Cold, than vi" WW L 


they are planted in a rich dc. 


where they become very luxuria. WW 
All theſe Sorts may be prop mr 7 
by Seeds, which may be ſown, * of 
the Plants managed in the lane Þ E 
manner as hath been directed in- = 
former Volumes of the Card p 2 
Dictionary, for thoſe Sorts v ich FE 
there enumerated ; and being wt . 
mixed with other hardy Plants i. 10 


large Garden, will make an age 
able e Variety. 


SEDLY 


. 
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SEDUM, Houſeleek. 
Re this A-ticle mult be added ; 
Stun majus montanum, FRA 
tatis © Polits, alterum. C. B. P. An- 
other great mountain Houſelcek, with 
indented Leaves. 
2. SEDUM majus montanum, 2 
non dentatis, fhoribus rubentibus. C. 
C. P. The great mountain Houſe- 


leek, with indented Leaves, and 


reddiſh Flowers. 
SkEDUU teretifolium majus; Har e 


_ Mor. Hort. R. Bleſ: Greater 
Houſeleel, with taper Leaves, and a 
| white Flower. 


Srpuu minus, lato & cralſh 


bene Portlandicum Belgarum. H. R. 


Par. Small Par tlind Houlcleck, 


With a broad and thick Stalls. 


5. SEpUM Alpinim ro/cum, acuto 


folio, hematodes majus. H. R. Par. 


Greater bloody roſe Houlſeleek of 


the Alps, with a ſharp-pointed Leaf. 
6. SEbpum Alpinum roſeum medium, 
aculeo rubente. H. R. Par. Middle 
roſe Houſeleck of the Alps, with 
reddiſh Prickles. e 
7. SEpuM Alpinum roſeum minus, 
viride & ſubbirſutum. H. R. Par. 
Small roſe green and hairy Eoale- 


leck of the Alps. 


8. SEpuM Alpinum ſubhirſutum, 


folio longiore. H. R. Par. Hairy 


Ilouſeleck of the Alis, with a longer 
Leaf. 


9. Srpuu "Sivan b ul um, 


corona floris purpuraſcente, diſco vi- 


ridi. H. R. Par. Hairy Houſcleek 
ofthe 4/p;, with the Borders of a pur- 


pliſh Colour, and the middle green. 
10. Srbun minus teretifolium lu- 


(eum. C. B. P. Small taper- lea ved 
Fellow ee Ne, 


11. SEDUM minus teretifolium al- 


. terum; G. JB. P. Another ſmall 


taper- leave ed Houſeleek. 
12. .:DUM /on»ifolium, citrino 


ore. Mor. H. . Plz/. Long- 
leaved Houſeleek, with a citron- 


— Flower. 


ore albo. Rait Hiſt. 


flore. G. B. . 


ry Houſe-leck, 


- FE flower. 


8E 
13. Srpun minimum luteum, not 
acre. J. B. The ſmalleſt yellow 
Houlclcek, which is not acrid. 
14. SEDUM minimum non Acre, 


"T1 he le; it 
Ilouſelcek, whick is not acrid, with 
a white 1 low er. 


15. SEDUM Alpinum, for e pallido. 


. B. P. pine Houſeleek, with a 


pale Flower. 


416. :SEDVU! 1 Alpinum, * nagne 
Alpine Houſeleck, 


with a large red Flower, 


17. Stpon Hiſpanum, folio glauco 


aculo, fire albids. Boerh. Jad. alt. 


Sari IIouſeleek, with a pointed 


{ea-green Leaf, and a whitiſh Flower. 
18. SEDUM paluftre ſubhirſutum 


 Purpurexm. C. B. F. Hairx purple 


marſh Houſelcek. 


19. SEDUM. e wel 


Pellats im, fore albo. J. B. Star- 
with a We. : 


20. SrpuM btn, fore luteo. 


J. B. Prickly Houſeleck, with a 


yellow Flower. 


All theſe Sorts of Houſeleck are 
very hardy Plants, which will thrive 
in the open Als in England, and 


may be calily propagated by Off: ſets 


or Branches, which will readily take 


Root. Ihoſe Kinds which trail on 


the Ground (as many of theſe do) 


will puſh out Roots from their 


Branches, and thereby ſpread them- 
ſelves to a great Diſtance. But the 


ſeventeeth, nineteenth and twentieth 
Sorts, are anna] Plants, which are 


only prop: Te ted. by Seeds; but if 


their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter 


on the Ground, the Plants will come 
up in Autumn, and require no other 
Care, but to clear them from great 
Weeds, which, if permitted to grow 


amongſt them, would overbear and 


deſtroy the Plants. 


Theſe Plants are preſerved in "ha 
Gardens of ſome Perſons, who are 


r ¹i9.. 
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to a conſiderable Diſtance. | 
| Seaſon for tals Work is a little be- 


comes on. 


curious in Botany; but are very 
rarely admitted into other ae N 


tho' they may be very ornamental. 
when rightly dijpoſed. 


For there 
are no Plants ſo proper to plant on 
the Walls of Run: £ or other ruſtic 


Buildings, where they will thrive 
without any Trouble, and endure the 
greateſt Drought, and are never in- 
jured by I rolls. 
great Variety of Specios, Which dif- 
fer greatly from each other, not only 
in their Flowers, but alſo in the 
whole Face of the Plants; they 
will afford an agreeable Variety, if 


And as there is a 


S 


they are properly diſpoſed. In 
planting of theſe Sorts, there is 


© 


no other Care required, but to lay a 


little moift Earth on the Joints of 


the Walls or Buildings, where they 


are deſigned to grow, and therein to 


plant ſome of the Kinds in fraall 


Bunches, which will ſoon take Root, 


time Will ſpre: 2 


The beſt 


and in one Vear 


fore Michaclimas, thut the Plants may 


alſo grow in the ſame manner, and 


will ſhed their Seeds, and maintain 
_ themſelves without any Trouble, 


when they are once fixed in the 


Place. Theſe Sorts will moſt of 


them grow from the Joints of Walls, 


which are perpendicular, 


which renders them more valuable, 


eſpecially as they 3 are ſo ly. pro- 


pagated. 


The third. 


poſed near the Edges of Buildings, 


or on the Tops of ruſtic Houles, 


and near the Sides, where they will 
trail, and make a pretty Appear- 


tenth: and 8 
Sorts, produce long Branches, which 
hang down from the Walls Where 
they grow; therefore ſhould be diſ- 


3 
'The thirteenth, fourteenth arg 
ſeventeenth Sorts, have the Appear: 
ange of the Stune-crop; theſe haye 
10" Branches, and ſmall Leaves, 
producipg their Flowers on the T. 0p: 
of the hoots, which are ſeldom 
above three or four Inches high, 
but ſpre ad and form themſelves into 


cloſe large Bunches; and where the; 7 


ſcatter their Seeds, if there is but a 


{mall Share of Earth, the Plants will 


come up, and muluply fo falt, as 
to cover the 'T'op of a a Houſe iu 
few Years. 


The fürſt, 18 fourth, fifth, 


ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, twelfth | 
fifteenth, ſixteenth and eiphteenth 
Sorts, grow in cloſe Heads, ſome 


what like the common W leck, 
and are propagated by. Off-ſets in the 


ſme manner; theſe may be diſpoſed | 


on the Tops of Walls and Buildings, 


intermixed with the common 80 of 8 


Houſeleek, where they will make 2 
pretty Div erſity, being very differen: 


in ſ their Appearance, and producing 
a great 43 of their Flowers 

be rooted, before the hard Froſt 
The annual Kinds will 


SEEDS. 


In the Camps Volumes of the 


Gardeners Dictiona- 7, I have fe 
down the. general Definition of 2 
Seed, and an Explanation of the 


Manner how Seeds vegetate ; as alſo 
a Method how to raiſe ſuch Exotic | 
| Seeds as have hard Covers, which 
| where 
ſcarce any other Plants will live; 


will not vegetate in the ſame al 
manner, as moſt other Sorts do; 
and in this Place it may not be amis 


to add a Table of the ſeveral S0. 
of Seeds which are uſually ſown in 
the Eng liſs Gardens, and to ditt. 


guiſh the Sorts which will keep 9⁰⁰0 
but a ſhort time out of the 2 
from thoſe which, if well ſaved, 4 

carefully preſerved, will grow, 1 
kept ſome Years before they ate 
ſown. 


The firſt Claſs of Seeds lich [ 
ſhall enumerate, is of thoſe wh! 


(ou 


SE 


uould be ſown in the Autumn, ſoon 


after they are ripe 3 otherwiſe many 


of them will not ſucceed, and others 
of them will often remain in the 


Ground a whole Seaſon, if they are 


kept out of the Ground till Spring, 

ſo that a full Year is thereby loſt: 
Adonis or Flos Adonis, /ee Adonis. 
Alexanders or © 8 fee 

Smyrnium. . 
Anemony or Windflow er, fee 


Anemone. 


Angelica. 5 
Arimart, the Faſtern Sort, fee 


Perſicaria. 


Aſn-keys, ſee Fraxinus. | 
Aſphodel or . fee Af- 

phodelus. 

Auricula. | h 

| Beech-maſt, ſee Fagus. 

Biſhopſweed, ſee Ammi. 

Chriſtopher. herb, fee SHOT 
riana. 

Ciceli, ſee Myrrhis. . 

Colchicum or Baſtard- ſaffron. 
Cornſallet, ſee Valerianella. 

_ Cornflag, ſee Gladiolus. 

| Crocus. 

Crown Imperial. ſee Corona Im- 

Ferialis. : 
Jenel-giant, ſee Ferula. 

Flower: -de- luce, ſee Iris. 

Fraxinella. 

Pritillaria or Chequered Tulip. 
Gentian, /e Gentiana. 

_ Ground-pine, /ee Chamæpytis. 
Hares-ear, ſte Bupleurum. 
Hart- wort, fee Bupleurum and 

Seel. 

Hlogs.-fenel, ſee Peucedanum. . 

Hornbeam, ſee Carpinus. 


| : Hyacinth, ſee Hyacinthus. 


Juniper, ſee Juniperus. 
Laſerwort, /ee Laſerpitium. 
Lily, /ee Lilium. 


Lily- Aſphodel, fee Lilio- Aſpho- 


geiz 


Jaly. Uyacinth, foe a Lilio-Hya- 
Cit}; | | o EE | 
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Lily-Narciſſus, /ce Lilio-Narciſſus. 

Lovage, ſce Liguſticum. 

Mandrake, fee Mandragor 

Maple- tree, /ee Acer. 

Maſterwort, /ce Imperatoria and 
Aſtrantia. 

Mercury, ſee Mercurialis. 

Moly. 

Muicari. 

Narciſſus or Dafrodil. 

Oak, fee Quercus. | 


Oak of: Jerufdem, fre Chats 


podium. 
Paſque- flower, ſer pulſatilla. 
Pony, ee Pen 
Poly: inthus, fee Primula Veris, 
KRanunculus / Crow foot. 
Samphire, /ce Crithmum. 
Scurvy-graſs, /ec Cochlearia. 
Seſeli / Sermountain, e Siler. 
Snow drop, /t Nurciſſo-leucoium. 
Sowbread, /e Cyclamen. 
| Spiderwort, ee Phalangium, 
Spignel, /ee Meum. 


Staves-acre, , Del Phinium. 
Tulip, /ce Julipa. 
Turntole, fee e Heliotropium. 
Yew-tree, /ee [axus. - 
In the next Claſs I ſhall enumerate 


. thoſe Sorts of Sceds, which are beſt 
the firſt Spring after they are faved, 


many of which will not grow, if 
they are kept longer ; ſo that who- 


ever deals in Seeds, ſhould deſtroy 
the Seeds they have remaining after 
the Seaſon is over, and not ſell them 
to impoſe on their Dealers to the 
great Loſs of their Crops, nor keep 


them to mix with new Seeds, 2515 too 

often practiſed. 

African Mary gold, ſee Tagetes. 
Agrimony, /ee Agrimonia. 
Alzkanet, /e Anchuſa. 


Atnaranthoides or Globe Ama- 
ranthus. 


Aniſe, ſee Aniſum. 


Aſparagus or a 
Aa 3 Bal- 


Star of Bethlehem, fee Ornitho- 
galum. | 


5 +35, 6G we 3 
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Balſamine, /ce Balſamina. 
Baſil, /ee Ocymum. 
Baſtard- ſaffron, /ee Carthamus. 
Bay-tree, /e Laurus. 

Bean, ſee Faba. 

Beet, ſee Beta. 


Blue- bottle, fee Cyanus. 


Borrage, /e Borago. 


Buckweat, /ee Fagopyrum. 


Bugloſs, /e Bugloſſum. 
Canterbury-beil, ſe Campanula. 
Caraway, /ce Carum. 
Carnation, ee C. iryophyllus. 
Carrot, /ze Daucus. 

5 Caterpillar, fee Scorpivides. 

_ Celery, /ce Apium. 
Chervil, e B 


Cheſnut, /ce Caſtanca. 


| Chickling- -pea, /ee Cicer. 


Clary, /ze Horminum. 
Columbine, /e Aquilegia. 


Coriander, ſee Coriandrum. 


Craneſpill, ſee Geranium. 
Creſe, /ee Naſturtium. 


Cummin, /e Cuminum. 


Cyxpreſs, /ee Cupreſſus. 


Dames-violet, /ze Heſperis. 


Exerxlaſting-pea, /ee Lathyrus. 


Fenel, fre: Foniculum. 
Fene!-flower, ſee Nigella. 


Fenugreek, ſee Fœnum Græcum. 


Finochia, /ee Feeniculum. 


Fir, fee Abies. 
PFrench-honey ſuckle, he Hody- 
8 

French- marygold, ſee Tagetes. 


 Goats-rue, /ee Galcga. 
Globe-thiſtle, /ee Echinopus. 


SGromwel or Grey mill, 8 Li- 
_ thoſpermum, 
_ Hemp, /ee . 


Henbane, ee H yoſcyamus. 


e Hollyhock, /ee Malva- roſea. : 


Hyſſop, /ee Hyſſopus. 


ndian-pepper, /ze Capſicum. N 


Kidney-bean, /e Phaſcolus. 
Larch- tree, ſee Larix. 
Larkſpur, /ee Delphinium, | 

| Lavender, * Laveudula. 


SE 


Laurel, ſee Lauroceraſus. 
Leek, /ee Porrum. 


Lentil, e Lens. 


Love-apple, /ee Lycoperſxon. 
Lupine, ſee Lupinus. 
Lychnis or Catchfly. 
Mad-apple, /e Melongena. 


Mallow, the Venetian, ſee Ketmiz, 


Marjoram, /ze Majorana. 
Marvel of Peru, /ce * 


Marygold, /ee Calth 


Millet, fee Milam. 
Mullein, fee Verbaſcum. 


Moth-mullein, /ee Blattaria. 
Navew, /ee Napus. 
Oil-nut or Palma Chriſti, ſeg 


Ricinus. 


| Roman-nettle, i Urtica. 
Onion, /ee Cepa. 


Orach, /ee Atriplex. 1 
DOrigany, /ee Origanum. 


Panic, /ee Panicum. 
Parſley, /ee Apium. 


Parſnip, /ee Paſtinaca. 


Peaſe, ſee Piſum. 
Pine, ſee Pinus. 


= Pink, ſee Caryophyllus. 
Poppy, /ee Papaver. 
Purſlain, /ee Portulaca. 


Radiſh, ſee Raphanus. 

Rape, ſee Napus. 

Rue, /ce Ruta. 

Savory, /ee Satureia. 

Scabious, ſee Scabioſa. 

Skirret, / ee Siſarum. 

Snails, /ee Medica. 

Snapdragon, ſee Antirrhi num. 
Spinach, /e Spinachia. 


Stock-gilly-flower, ſee Leucoium. 


Succory, / e Cichoreum. _ 
Sun-flower, ſee Corona: ſolis. 


Thyme, /ee Thymus. 


Tobacco, /ze Nicotiana. 
Trefoil, /ee Trifolium. 


£7: Turnep, ſee Rapa. 
Venus Looking: "gl, hi. Can 


panula. | 
Venus Navelwort, /ee Omphs 


 lodes, 
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SE 
Vetch, ſee Vicia. 
Woad, /ee Iſſatis. 


Waltlower, ee Leucoium 
The next Claſs of Seeds are ſuch as 


may be kept two Years, and will not 
be the worſe, provided they are well 
(red. Tho? theſe are equally good 
for Uſe the firſt Year: | 


Amaranthus or Flower- gentle. 


Citrul or Water- melon, ſee An- | 
do not come up the firlt Year, the 
_ Ground ſhould remain undiiturbed 


uria. 
Cabbage, fee Braffica. 
Clover, /ee Trifolium. 
Colliflower, ſee Braſſica. 
Convolvulus or Bind ced. 
Endive, /e Endivia. 
Flax, ce Linum. 
Indian Flowering⸗ reed, fee ns 
nacorus. 
La-lucern, ſee Medica 
Lavender, ſee Lavendula. 
Lettuce, /ce Lactuca. 
Melilot, /ce Melilotus. 
Muſtard, fee Sinapi. 
Sorrel, ſee Acetoſa. 


The third Claſs of Seeds are ſuch ; 


may be kept three Years or more, 
and will grow very well afterward, 


provided they are well ſaved ; and 


ſome of the Sorts are generally pre- 


ſerred for being three Years old, par- 
ticularly the Cucumber and Melon 


Seeds ; becauſe when the Seeds are 
new, the Plants grow too vigorous, 


and produce a ſmall Quantity of 
Fruit: but it is not proper to keep 
theſe longer than three Years, not- 
With! ſtanding they will grow at eight 
er nine Years old; becauſe when the 
Seeds are old, the Plants will be 


weak, and the Fruit which they 


5 produce will be ſmall. 


Amaranthus o F 3 gentle. 
Cabbage, /ee Braſſica. 


Cedar of Libanus, „ee Cedrus, if 


et in the Cones. 


Cucumber, /e Cucumis, 
Gourd, fre Cucurbita. 
Lettuce, fee LaGuca, 


SE 
Melon, e Melo. 
ere ſee Pepo. 
Savoy, ſee Braſſica. 
Simnel % Squaſh, ſee Melopepo. 
Water Melon, fee Anguria. 


The following is a Lait of ſuch 
Seeds, as do frequently remain in the 
 Farth a whole Year, eſpecially if 
they are ſown in the Spring of the 


Year ; ſo that whenever the Plants 


till the following Spring, (but muſt 


be kept clear from Weed:) when the 
Plants will come up: | 


Adonis or Flos Adonis. 
Alaternus. 
Alexanders, /ce Smyrnium. 
Angelica. 

Corn- fallet, ſee V alerianella. 
Fenel, /e Fœniculum. 

N raxinella or white Dittany. 


Grom-well or Gray-mill, fee 


Lithoſpe rmam. 


Hlareſear, /ee Bupleurum. 


_ Hartwert, /ee Bupleurum. 

_ Hawthorn, e Meſpilus. 
Ilogs— s fenel, ſee Peucedanum. 
Holly, /ee Aquifolium. 

Juniper, /e Juniperus. 
Laſerwort, fee Laſerpitium. 
Lovage, ſee Liguſticum. 


| | Maple, 2 Acer. 


Matterwort, he Aſtrantia. 
Mercury, /ce Mercurialis. 

Moly. 

Piony, /ee Pæonia. 

Seſeli or Sermountain, ſee Siler. 
Spignel, ſee Meum. c 

Staves-acre, ſen Delphinium. 

Turnſole, /ee Heliotropium. 
Yew, ſee Taxus. 


If the Seeds mentioned in this Liſt a 
are ſown ſoon aſter they are ripe, 
many of the Sorts will come up the 


following Spring ; 


but whenever 


they fail ſo to do, there will be no 
Danger of their growing the follow- 
ing Year, provided the Seeds were 


LG, „„ — 


Seeds, to the 


of the Seeds. 
happened, 


| 3 wn, and a 
remained in the Ground till the fol- 
lowing Autumn, when the Plants 
HAVE © come up; ſo that there have 


SE 
good; therefore People ſhould not 


deſpair of them the firſt Year. Moſt. 
of the umbelliferons Plants have 


this Property of remaining in the 


Ground ſeveral Months, and ſome- 


times a who! e Year, before the Plants 
appear; therefore they ſhould be 
managed accordingly, by ſowing 
their Sceds on a Border, which can 


be ſuffered to remain undiſturbed till 
the Plants come up. 
particular Sorts of Sceds, 
have known remain in the Ground 
eighteen Months, and ſometimes + 
tio. Years; after which time the 
Plants have come up very well; of 
theſe Sorts are the Morina, I ribulus 
terreſtris, Staveſacre, Mercury, and 
ſome others; but as they do not 


« onftantly remain ſo long in the 
Ground, there can be no Certainty 


of the Ti ime when the P. auts will 
| appear. = 

The Rules here 114 Saws con- 
oth of Time which 


cerning the Len ot 


Seeds may be kept out of the Ground, 


and prove good, will in general be 


found true, being drawn up from 
ſeveral Years Experience, having 
taken Notes every Year from the 


I. imes of ſowing great Varieties of 
| "Appearance of the 
Plants above Ground. And in this, 

1 have obſerved ſuch Oddneſs in the 


Growth of Seeds, as is not to be 


accounted for ; as that of ſowing 


_ Seeds of tlie fame Plant for two or 


three Years ſucceſſively, and not 


having had one Plant ariſe ; and the 
fourth Year, from the remainin 
of the Seeds, I have had ſome Plants 
come up, notw ithſtanding the Age 
At other times it has 
ther, when there is no Moiſture 7 


2 Part 


that ſome Seeds have 
grown the fame Spring they were 


great Part of them have 


I' here are ſome 
- which 1 


SE 
been two different Crops, from tie 
ſame Sowing. 
J have alſo tried many Experi. 
ments in keeping of Seeds, and . 


the beſt Method to preſerve then 
good, is to keep them in a moderate 


Temperature of Warmth, Where 
they may not ſuffer from any luck. 


mencies in the outwardAir, nor b. Wwe 
too much Warmth, which will echte 


the Moiſture too freely, and cad 
the Seeds to decay ſooner than they 

otherwiſe would do. This i: we. 
known to moſt People who cultivate 
Melons ; who, when their Sced: an. 
new, which would occaſion the Plan 


being too vigorous, and thereto; 


not ſo fruitful, put them into the 


inner Pocket of their Breeches, which - 
are in conſtant Wear, where they 
keep them for ſix Weeks or to 
Months before they ſow them 


which will weaken the Sceds : 
much as two Years longer, e 


in the ordinary Way. 


All Sorts of Seeds will keep much 
Wee in their Pods, or outer Cover 


ings, where they can be thus pre 


ſerved ; becauſe the Covering gt 
only preſerves them from the 1: 


juries of the outward Air, but if tie 


Seeds are not ſeparated from them, 


they ſupply them with Nouriſhmen:. 


and thereby keep them plump and 
fair. But the Seeds of all ſoft rut, 


ſuch as Cucumbers, Melons, > 


mult be cleanſed from the Fruit ar 


Mucilage which ſurrounds chem; 


otherwiſe the rotting of theſe Þ: 
will corrupt and _ the Seeds iu in 
ſhort time.” -- 

When Seeds are gathered, 
ſhould always be done in dry Ve: 


on 8 - and then they hould be 
hung up in Bags, (eſpecially those 


which Vermin eat) in a dry Room! 


in which Situation they will ket) 


$900, longer t. than if they 9 
C of 
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Coſely ſhut up, and the Air excluded 
hom them. 
There are but few People 7 cu- 
nous as they ſhould be, in ſaving of 
their Seeds: ſome, for want of 
ſudgment, do not diſtinguiſh the 
beſt plants of their Kinds, to let 
grow for Seeds ; and others out of 
Covetouſneſs, to ſave a great Quan- 
tity of Seeds, frequently let a whole 
Spot of. Ground, filled with any 
particular Sort of Plants, run up to 
Seed ; fo that the good and bad 


Plants are ſaved indifferently, which 


is the Occaſion of the general Com- 
plaint of the Ba adneſs of the Seeds 


which are commonly vended, and is 


what the Dealers in Seeds ſhould 
endeavour to remedy. 


In the Tables ore ſuboined; 5 
Names of the Seeds, 


that the Reader may with Eaſe turn 
to the ſeveral Articles in the Dictio- 
nary, where each Sort is particu- 
larly treated of, and Directions are 
given for their Management. 

SENNA-S darn Baſtard- 
Senna. 

Doctor Morat t, in \ his Method, 
makes the Character of Senna to 
have a flat Pod, for the moſt part 
Incurved ; 


the Seeds ſurrounded with Pulp ; ; lo 


that there are many Plants, which 


"27 in the Flower, and outward 
appearance, with the Caſſia and 
Senna, that by this Method are re- 
mov ed trom them ; therefore Dr. 
Herman has civen the Name of 
Sen Suri 14 tO theſe Plants. ne 


Flower, (avhich ſomewhat reſembles 


a Butterfly-floaver ) avhoſe Pointal 


afterwards becomes. a Pod, having 


Her th maſt part tauo Rows * Seeds. 


large Flower, 


and the Character of 
Ca//ia to have ſwelling Pods, and 


American 
with broad pointed Leavcs, ,and jointed 15 


8 E 

The Species are; 

SENNA-SPURIA Americana mi- 
nor 1 bacta, plerumque hexaphylla, 
 felio obtuſo. Houſt, Small American 
herbaceous Baſtard-Senna, havin 
for the moſt part ſix obtuſe Pinnce, or 
Wings, on each Leaf. 


2. SEXNA-SPURIA Americana her- 


bacea, odore gravi, orobi Pannonict 


foliis mucronatis & hirſutis. Houft. 
Stinking herbaceous American Ba- 
ſtard-Senna, with Leaves like the 
Portugal Bitter-vetch, 
pointed and hairy. 

2. SEN NA-SPURIA 


minoribus, fuliquis teretibus, dplici 
ſemi num ordine fœtis. Houſt. Shrubby 
AmericanBattarl-Senna,with the leatt 


{ſmooth pointed Leaves, and taper 
| have given the common Eng liſo 
oppoſite to 
which I have added the Latin Names, 


Pods, containing two Rows of Seeds, 
4. SENNA-SPURIA Americana, 
plerumgue hexaphylla, fore mag no, 


: #4 ligua pentagona alata. Houſt. 5 
rican Baſtard-Senna, for the moſt. 
part having ſix Wings to the Leaf, a 
and a five-cornered 


winged Pad. 


5 SENNA“ SPURIA POOR, n De | 
bacea, orobi Panneni, 7 folits einn 


3 fore parvo, ſiligquit erecti<. 
Houſt. American herbuccous Baſtard- 


Senna, with rounder / ortugnl Bitter 
vetch- leaves, a mall Power, and an 


erect Pod. 


6. SExXxNa-SpuRIta Americana . 


bor 'ea villoſa, foliis latis mucros atts, 


Sliquis articulatis.  Houſ?. "Hon 5 
tree- like att. 14. Senda, 


Pods. EN | 


7. SENNA- Soviets Americana 427 


borea, | liguis comprefſis angultis_ 
Ihe Charaters of which are; 


bath an. irregular roſaceous 


Hongif/imis pendulis. "Houft. Aub ri 
can tree like Baſtard-Senna, with 


narrow flat Pods, which are very - 


long, and hang downward. 
8. SENNA- SPURIA America 47 
traphy la herbacea procumbens, ili. 


4, | 


which are 


| hs cana 
ruteſcens, foliis mucronatis glabris_ 
g 


S E 


quis hirſutis, Houſt. American four- 


leaved herbaceous trailing Baſtard- 


Senna, with hairy Pods. 
. SENNA-SPURIA Americana, ſi- 
ligua multiplici, foliis herb mimoſcr. 


Houſt. American Baſtard-Senna, with 
many Pods, and Leaves like thoſe of 


the Senſitive Plant. 
10. SENNA-SPURIA Americana 


7 fruteſcens, mimaſæ foliis, fore par- 


eo, fuliquis hirſutis, brevifſimis pe- 
diculis inſidentibus. Houſt. Shrubby 
American Baſtard- Senna, with Letvcs 
like thoſe of the Senſitive Plant, a 


{mall Flower, and hairy Pods grow- 


ing on ſhort Footſtalks. 


11. SrNNA-Sru RIA Americana 


fruteſcens & procumbens, flore maxi- 


mo, ſiliquis glabris. Houſt. Shrubby 


and trailing American Baltird-Senna, 
with a large Flower, and ſmooth 


12. SENNA-SPURIA Americana 
minima procumbens, folizrum pinnis 


ſubrotundis, glabra. Houſt. The 
leaſt trailing American Baſtard-Senna, 


with roundiſh Wings to the Leaves, 


which are ſmooth. 


13. SENNA-SPURIA Americana, 
foliis herb mimoſe, filigua ſingulari, 


oribus pediculis long toribus inſiſtent i- 


bus. Sloan. Hiſt. 


the Senſitive Plant, and a ſingle Pod 
{ſuſtained by a long Footſtalk. 


14. SENNA-SPURIA fiuteſcens, 
foliorum pinuis latioribus, caulibus 
moiſt Places; wherefore they ſhould 


piloſis, filiguis longifſimis pediculis in- 


ident ibus. Houſt. Shrubby Baſtard- 


American Baſtard- 
Senna, with Leaves like thoſe of 


Senna, with broader Wings to the 
Leaves, a hairy Stalk, and Pods 
growing on long Footſtalk s. 


trailing Baſtard-Senna, with roundiſn 
Winged Leaves, and a downy Stalk. 


"Theſe Plants are all of them Na- 
| tives of the warm Parts of America : 


SE 
ſome of them were diſcovered in ,. 
maica, end the others were found at 
Campechy, and La Vera Cris, by 
the late Dr. Villium Houſtoun, who 


ſent their Seeds to England, where 


many of the Plants are now grow. 
ing. ky OO, 

They are propagated by Sceds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-heg, 
early in the Spring; when the Phn:; 


come up, they muſt be frequently 
watered ; and if the Nights thou!l 
prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot. 


bed ſhould be covered with Mats 


every Evening, to keep the Bed ina 
moderate Temperature of Heat: 


but in the Day-time, when the Sun 


ſhines warm, the Glaſſes ſhould be 


raiſed with Stones, to admit fre 
Air to the Plants, which will prevent 
their drawing up weak. When the 


Plants are about two Inches high, 


they ſhould be carefully reno 


each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, fl. 
led with light freſh Earth, aud 
_ plunged into a moderate Fot-bed 
of 'Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhave 
them from the Sun, until they hate 
taken new Root; after which time 
they muſt have freſh Air admitte«to 


them every Day, in proportion t 
the Warmth of the Seaſon ; and 9 
long as the Nights continue cold, the 
Glaſſes muſt be every Evening 


covered with Mats, ſoon after the 
Sun is gone off from the Bed. Thee 


Plants do moſt of them grow in 


be frequently refreſhed with Water, 
and in Summer they mult haye !! 
given to them plentifully, otherwis 


they will not thrive. 
15. SENNA-SPURIA niunᷣnna pro- 
cumbens, foliorum pinnis ſubrotundis, 


caule pubeſcente. Houft. The leaſt 


In about five or fix Weeks after 


planting, if the Plants have thrive? | 


well, they will have filled thele 
ſmall Pots with their Roots; there- 
fore they ſhould then be ſhaken dt 
of the ſmall Pots, and their Root 
trimmed ; after which they flo 
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moderately warm, they will thrive, 


SE 

be planted into larger Pots, and 
plunged again into the Hot-bed. 
Such of them as may have grown 
too tall to remain under the Frames, 
ould be plunged into the Tan- bed 
in the Store; but the others may 
be plunged into the former Hot-bed 
10110, after having ſtirred up the 
Ian. As theſe Plants obtain Strength, 
they ſhould have a larger Share of 
{ch Air admitted to them; other- 


Vie they will draw up very weak, 


ard become very tender, and very 


{abje& to be infeſted by Inſects; _ 
which will render them unſightly, 
aud prevent their Flowering. 


Ihe firſt, ſecond, fourth, fifth, 
; eighth, ninth, twelfth, thirteenth 


and fiftcenth Sorts, frequently flower 


the firtt Seaſon ; but unleſs they do 
this pretty early in Auguſt, they will 


not produce ripe Secds, except they 3 
are placed in a warm Stove, and 


- plunged into the Bark-bed ; ſo that 


where this Conveniency is wanting, 
they maſt be raiſed early in the 
Spring, and brought as forward as 
- poflible in the Spring Seaſon, other- 
© wiſe good Seeds cannot be obtained in 
= this Country. | 


The third, ſixth, ſeventh, tenth, 
ecleventh and fourteenth Sorts, are 


| avicing Plants, which grow ſhrubby ; 
- tacretore ſhould be inured to bear a 


| large Share of Air, that they may 
become hardy in Autumn; for theſe 


; may be placed in the dry Stove in 


Winter, where, if they are kept 


lun the Summer Seaſon, theſe Plants 


En ON ev 


—! I 0Y 


4 may be placed abroad in 4 
4 Situation, where they are | Cd | 
* from ſtrong Winds; but they muſt 


* 


be removed into the Stove in Sep- 
|  /enber, when the Nights begin to 
Sito cold; otherwiſe they will loſe 


| fnerr Leaves, and become very un- 


| bphtly, Mott of theſe produce their 


— ä — — 


8 E. 


Flowers in Winter, Which renders 


them valuable, becauſe in that Sea 


ſon there are not many Plants which 


make a better Appearance. The 
ſeventh Sort will grow to the Height 


of twelve or fourteen Feet, and 


will abide many Years. This 


conſtantly bears Flowers in the 
middle of Winter; which being 


large, and produced in Cluſters at 


the Extremity of the Branches, 
make a fine Appearance at that 


Seaſon. 


SERJANIA. 


Ihis Name was given to this 


Genus of Plants by Father Plumier, 


who diſcovered them in America, in 


Honour to the Reverend Father 


Philip Sergeant, who was of the 


Order of the Minims, and a Perſon 
well verſed in the Knowledge of 


Botany and Phyſic. 
The Charad#ers are; 


Tt hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, 
conſiſting of four or more Leaves, 
avh1cy are placed in a circular O, 
der; from whoſe Flower-cup ariſes 
the Pointal, auhich afterzcard be- 
comes a Fruit compoſed of three C ells, 
having three Wings, and each Cell 


containing one round Seed. 
The Speczes are; 


1. SERJANIA ſcandens podyphytla 


& racemoja. Plum. Nou. Gen. 
Climbing ard branching Serjania, 


with many Leaves. | 1 
2. SERJANIA ſcandens enneaphylla 
 & racemoſa. Plum. 
Climbing and branching Serjania, 
and produce their Flowers in plenty, „ 


with nine Leaves. 


3. SERJANIA ſcandens, triphylla 
e racemoſa. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Climbing and branching Serjania, 
with three Leaves. 48 . 


'Theſe Plants were found by the 


late Dr. #/illiam Houſloun, at La 


Vera Cruz and Campechy ; where 
they grow to a great Height, when- 


ever they grow near large I rees to 


bup- 


[ 


SE 
ſupport them ; for they have Ten- 
drils by which they faſten them- 


| ſelves to whatever Trees grow near 
them. 
They may be propagated either 
by Seeds, or from Layers ; jor if 


their ches are laid in the Ground 
in the Spring, they will make good 
Roots before Winter; which may 


be taken off from the old Plants, 
and planted into ſeparate Pots. 


It they are propagated by Sceds, 


(which muſt be obtained from the 

Countries of their natural Growth; 
for they do not perfect them in 
. Enaland) they mutt be ſown on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are come up, and 


are fit to tranſplant, they ſnould be 
cach put into a ſeparate Pot, filled 


with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of 'Fanners 
Bark, obſerving to ſhade them until 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time they ſhould have a large 
Share of free Air admitted to them 
every. Day, when the Weather is 
Warm, otherwiſe they will draw. up 


too weak. As theſe Plants advance, 
their Branches muſt be ſupported by 


Stakes, to prevent their trailing over 


other Plants, which grow near them; : 


and when their Shoots are too tall to 


1cmain under the common Frames, 


they ſhould be ſhifted into larger 
Pats, and plunged into the Bark-bed 
in the Stove 3 where they mult be 


placed on the Backſide, with Gra- 
nadillas and other climbing Plants, 


Which ſhould be ſupported by an 
Eſpalier, on which they will climb 
and make 
a Variety, as their Leaves 3 

remain green. 9 5 
In the Summer Seaſon, when the $ 


to the Lop of the Stove, 


Weather is warm, they ſhould have 


a great Share of free Air admitted 


to them, by drawing down the 


| Glaſl&es of the Stove every Day; but 


2 rigidis. Par. Bat. 
8 Vi irginia, with ſtiff Leaves. 
4. SERRATULA prealta altera, 


they are too tender to thrive in the 


open Air in England, even in the 
middle of Summer; therefore they 


ſhould be conſtantly kept i in the Stove 


where they ſhould have a moderate 
Degree of Warmth in Winter, 5 
which they will thrive better than in 
a greater Share of Heat. 
SERRATULA, Saw-wort, 
Te Ce are; 
J. hath a floj: 222 Flor er, eon. 


ting of ſer vernal Florets, diwi 


unto many Pata, ing on the En- 
bryo, and contained in a ſcaly En. 
| palement, lice 


the greater 88 
from which this differs in having 


ſmaller Heads, and from the Kap: 


aveed in having the Borders of the 
Leaves cut into ſmall (ba þ Way ment:, 


| e tbe Teeth of a Saw, 


The Species are; 


. SERRATULA wwloaris, flire 


pr eg Ei „ "Common: dau- 


wort, with a purple Flower. 
2. SERRATULA ore candido. C. 


B. . Common Saw- wort, with a 


white Flower. 
3. SERRATULA W felt 
"Saw-wort of 


anguſto plantaginis folio. Bocc. Mu, 
The talleſt Saw-wort, with anarrow 
Plantain- leaf. 

„ SERRATULA 1. centaw 
1 montana Italica. Bocc. Mu. 


The talleſt Saw-wort of the Lalla 
Mountains, reſembling Centaury. 


6. SERRATULA Nowebor acenſis al- 


tiffi ima, foliis dorie mollibus ſubii. 


canis. Par. Bat. The talleſt Saw- 
wort of Nez Tork, with ſoft Dori: 


leay es, which are white on the Under- * 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts are 
pretty common in the Woods, . 


divers Parts of E „gland, and there- 


fore ſeldom admitted into Gardens; 


but as they are Plants which oy 
gro 
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grow in the cloſeſt Shade, they may 


be placed under Trees in large Plan- 


abe where they will thrive and 


2 wer extremely well, and add to 


the Variety. They are eaſily pro- 
pagated by parting of their Roots 


i. Autumn, ſo as they may be well 


-10:ed before Spring; otherwiſe 


they will not flower very ſtrong the 
following Seaſon. 

The third and fixth Sorts are 
Natives of North America, where 
they are very common in the Woods. 


"Theſe are hardy Kinds, and will 


endure the Cold of our ordinary 


Winters very well; but if they are 
planted in the full Ground, they 


ſhould have a moiſt light Soil; 
otherwiſe they will periſh in dry 
Weather, unleſs they are duly 


watered. The third Sort ſeldom 


iſes above two Feet high in this 
Country ; tho” the ſixth Sort will 
ſometimes grow to the Height of 
tve or ſix Fect, if it is planted i in a 
nout rich Soil; but thus laſt is very 
late in Flowering, ſo that if the 
Seaſon proves cold, it many times 

will not flower in this Country. 

Theſe are both abiding Plants, which 
may be propagated by parting of 


their Roots; the beit Time for 


„lich is in the Spring, juſt before they 
begin to ſhoot ; for as theſe continue 


growing in Autumn, until the Froſt 


puts a Stop to them. 1t would be 


dangerous to tranſplant. them in 


5 inter. 
The fourth and fifth. Sorts grow 


wild in the mountainous Parts of 


gal and Spain, but are hardy 


enough to reſiſt the Cold of this 


Climate; wherefore they may be 
ntermixed with the other Sorts, in 
Woods, or under Plantations of 
Trees, where they will make an 
aorceable Variety. 
may be] propagated by Sceds, Which 
mould be bon car In tue Spring 


Theſe Plants 


8 E 
on a Border of freſh Earth; and 
when the Plants appear, they ſhould 


he carefully weeded, and in very dry 


Weather they mult be frequently 


watered ; which will bring them 
forward, ſo that they will ſoon be 
fit to tranſplant. When they are 
removed, they mult be planted in a 


ſhady Border about ſix Inches apart, 


and kept duly watered, until they 
| have taken new Root; after which 
time they will require no farther 


Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds till Michaelmas, when they 


ſhould be tranſplanted WREIT they a are e 


deſigned to remain. 
SESELI, Wild- Apignel. 


The Charaters are; 


It bath a roſe and umbellated floauver. 
2 Hing of ſeveral Leaves placed 


in a Circle, and reſting on the Em- 


palement, which afterward becomes 
a Fruit, compsjed of two long Sreds, 
aubich are chanelled. To theſe Notes 
| muſt be added, That the Leaves are 
broader and fhor ter than "ue ef - 


Fenel. 

'E: he Species are; 

„ SESEP 1 perenne, folio luuco 
* eviori. Vaill. Perennial Wild- 


ſpignel, with. a ſhorter Sea- greeu- 


leat. 


2. SESELI perenne, folio auc 


longiori. Vaill, Perennial Wild 


leaf. „ 5 | | 
 SESELI 9 ferule facie, 
Thapfia five Turbith Gallorum. J. B. 
Boer. Ind. alt. Wild- ſpignel, 


with the Face of Giant- tenel, 


ſuppoſed o be the Lurbith of the 


Cauls. 
3 61 {11} 11, B/ D. Ind. alt. 
„ild- pig nl: OT clic Portugal 8 Saxi- 


by oC ot Cluſters 


Plants, waoſe Roots will continue 


. : ; 1 PEAS _ 5 f 1114 } * 23 . . y A a . . 
era rear; but ce ICUTUL Sort 18 


4 Diet. . 


ſpignel, with a longer Sea-green- 


4. SE JAN gue Saxifraga Pom. 


The three firit Sorts are abiding 


S H 


2 biennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon 


after it has perfected its Seeds. 


Theſe may be propagated by ſow- 


ing of their Seeds, which is belt done 
In the Autumn ; for when the Seeds 
are ſown in the Spring, they tre- 
quently lie in the Ground till the 


next Year, before the Plants will 
appear; whereas thoſe which are 


ſown in the Autumn, always riſe 


the following Spring. Theſe Secds 


ſhould be fown in Drills, about 
eighteen Inches aſunder, in a Bed of 
freſh Earth, where they are deſigned 


to remain; and in the < Spring, When 


the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, 
leaving them about ſix Inches Diſt.ince 
in the Rows: after this the Plants 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them conſtantly clear from 
Weeds, and the IeCond Seaſon they 
will produce Seeds. Theſe. Sorts, 
which are permitted to remain aſter 
they have ſeeded, ſhould have the 
Ground gently dug every Spring 


between the Rows, to looſen the 


Eartui; but there ſhould be Care 


taken not to injure their Roots with 
the Spade. The Plants love a moiſt 
Soi!; for when t they are ſown. on a 


dry Soil, they do not thrive near fo 


Vell, and ſeldom perfect their Seeds, 


unleſs the Scaſon proves mioiſt, or 


they are duly watered. 


SHERARDILA. | 
This Name was given to this 


Genus of Plants by Mr. Vaillant, 
who was Profeilor of e, At: 
Paris, in Honour to Dr. Millium 


Sherard, who Was the moſt famous 
Fotaniſt of the „ 
The Chara't ers are ; | 
I. hath. Fd 4 labiated. 1455 Ef con- 


felt? 3 of one Leaf. aubich is divided 


It "Ge Parts at the Brim; the 


0 upper Lip b 7 At; ded into tau, 


aud i ihe under Lip inls three Pa; Fi. 


toe Owary, «Chil 7 421 the Bitter 


comes à dry Capſule, containi;. 


S H 
of the Flower-cup, afterwayg | 
oblong Seeds. To theſe Note; a " 
added, That the Leaves grow 7 
oy Fairs... 
The Species are; | 
„ SHERARDIA refers nadie 


Fail Now. Gen. Creeping . 


Ti 


N 


Mi . ee folio (6: 
rotundo crafſo, nadiflora. Vaill. V. 


Gen. Creeping Sherardia, wil 
roundiſh thick Leaf, and Flom 


collected in round Heads. 
3. SHERARDIA 7ncana nadir! 


| Vaill. Now. Gen. Hoary Nr 


with Flowers collected into 14. 
Heads. 
4. SHERARDIA. RE PTE 2 . 


„ folii folio. Vaill. 


Cen. Round- lowering Sherards, 


with a Leaf like the tawed- leaved 
Stœchas. | 
F- SHERARDIA. ocpmi fob 2 _ 


g7noſn, fore purpurco. Vaill 
Gen. Woolly Sherardia, With 


Baſil- leaf, and a puiple Flower, 


6. SHERARDIA feucrii folli,. fit 


; Purpures. Vaill. New. Gen, Sher 


with a 'T'ree-overmand-r-lcat, 8 
purple. Flower. 

7. OHER ARDIA frute/ccs, ten! 
felia, flare carruleo o purpurajcent 2 


' Fliffimo. Vaill. New, Gen. Sir: af 


Sherardia, with a Tree— german! 


leaf, and a large purplitu on 


_ Flower. 


> : 5 7. 7 
8. SHERARDIA Zeucr't foil), , 


coccinco. Vaill. Now, Gen. Sher. 


with a Tree- germander- Leaf, ald 


ſcarlet Flower. 


9. SHERARDIA Picata, falls c. 
gx/e ſerrato, Hofe creruled. Hau⸗ 
Spi ked Sherardin with a mare 
{axed Leaf, and a | blue Flower. 
10. SER pl fpicata, 7 15 

pures, ſeminibus meajoribus, long! 
& Jaxits di . Hot. Spike 


planting very well). 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 


SH 
gherardia, with a purple Flower, and 
larger longer Seeds, which are 


| 1 1 diſpoſed in the Spike. 


SnERARDIA werbene folio 


2 57 100 crallo, florious ceeruleis, 
[rica bneiffima & cralſilſimæ. Houftt. 
OO with a thick roundiſh Ver- 


ain-leaf, and blue Flowers, grow- 
ing in a very long thick Spike. 


"12: SHERARDIA iis oblongis 


ſerratis, BY. cœfuleo, ſpica langiſſ: 


ma. Houft. 


very long Spike. 


13. GHERARDIA a; boreſcens a 
Hora, folits rug, ts 2 ſerratis, flore x 
. eo. Tol Tree- like Sherardia, 
wich rough ſawed Leaves, and pur: 
ple Flowers growing in a W 


Hed. 
The firſt of theſe Plants, being 


a Native of Europe, will thrive in 


the open Air in this Country, The 


Seeds of this Kind ſhould be ſown in 


the $ pring, on a Bed of light freſh 
arch, in a warm Situation, and 
where the Plants are deſigned to 


remain (for they do not bear tranſ- 
When the 


thinned ſo as to leave them a Foot 
aſunder; and if they are kept clear 
trom Weeds, they will require no 
firther Care. The Branches of this 
Plant trail on the Ground, and ſend 


forth Roots from their Joints, where- 


by they may be propagated ; but if 


they are not confined, they will not 
produce many Flowers. 


All the other Sorts, being Natives 
of the warm Parts of America, are 


too tender to thrive in the open Air 
in Exgland; but as moſt of them 


are annual, they may be raiſed by 
lowing of their Secds on 2 Hot- bed; 

and if the Plants are brought forw hed 
curly in the Spring, they will flower 


WI inter. 


Sherardia with oblong 
fawed Leaves, a biue F low er, and a 


in this Coun try. 


zud produce ripe Seeds before 


SH 


The fecond Sort was found by 
Dr. William Iieuſtoun, growing plen- 
tifully in Jamaica. This Plant trails 
its Branches on the Ground, and 
emits Roots from the Joint, as the 
former Sort; but doth not produce 


| _y Flowers. 
The fourth Sort was found in great 


Plenty, at La Vera Crux, by Dr. 
ae, as were the ninth, tenth, 


eleventh, twelith and thirteenth. 
Sorts, at Campecoy,” by the ſame 


Gent man. 


The third, fifth and fixth 8 
grow plentifully in Jamaica, and 
Feyernl other Places in the Ve- 


Judlies, from whence I have received 


their Seeds 


The ſeventh Sort is 4 very ſpecious 
Plant, which merits a Place in every 


good Collection of Plants. This 


produces long Spikes of large blue 
Flowers, which continue a long time, 
and make a fine Appearance. It is 
| allo an annual Plant, rotwithſtanding 
it has the Epithet of Shrubby given 
to it; for it always flowers the ſame 
Summer it is raited : but if it is not 


brought forward early in the Spring, 


and conſtantly kept in the Stove or 
Glaſs-caſe, it will not perfect Seeds 
The Seeds of this 


Kind were ſent to England by Mr. 


Robert Millar, Surgeon, who gathered | 


them near / 1 'a. | 
The thirtcenth Sort riſes to be 


nine or ten Feet high, and hath a 

This will abide many 

Years, prov ided it is preſerved in a 
During the Sum 
mer Seaſon, this ; Sort may be placed 
in the open Air in a warm Situa- 
tion, and in hot Weather mult be 
frequently watered; but in Autumn, 


woody Stem. 


Stove i in Winter 


when tlie Nights grow cold, the 
Plants muſt be removed into the 
Stove, and in Winter they ſhould 


h:.ve a moderate Share of Heat; 
with 5 


S 1 
with which Management the Plants 
will thrive very well. 


All theſe Plants are propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 


early in the Spring on a moderate 


Hot-bed ; and when they are come 


up, they thould be each tranſplanted. 


into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 


| light rich Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot- bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Sun every Day, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they ſhould. have a large Share of 


tree Air admitted to them in warm 


Weather, and they mutt be frequently 
_ watered. When the Plants have 
filled theſe Pots with their Roots, 


they mult be ſhifted intolarger Pots ; 
and if there is Room for the Plants 


to grow under the Glafles of the 
 Hot-bed, without being ſcorched by 
the Sun, they ſhould be plunged into 
the ſame Bed again; but if there ny 
not Room, they muſt be placed in 


the Stove, where they may have 


Room to grow in Height. In 775 
thoſe Sorts which are annual, will 


begin to flower, and their Seeds 


| wal ripen the Beginning of Ce p- 
tember. 


SICYOIDES, Single deeded Cu- 


cumber. 


The Charafers are; 
It hath an expanded bell ſhaped 


; Fl; Wer, confſ;ting of one Leaf, wvhich 


is cut into jeveral Seoments at the 


| Brim; of theſe Flaave/ „, ſome are 


Male, which adhere to 10 Embryo ; ; 


and others are Female, gehe 14 4 
on the young Fruit, which js after- 


Tward inlargeil to the Size of ai 


Almond Kernel, and is flat and 
prickly, containing one 9 ced of the ſame 


hap R | 
The $ pecies are ; 3 


| x, OICYOIDES Americana, Hude 
ec "mnato, folits angulatis. 7. N. N. 


| heal. 


8 
American Sicyoides, with a prick! / 
Fruit, and angular Leaves. 


2. SICYOIDES Americana, fu. 


echinato, foliis laciniatis. Plan. 
American Sicyoides, with a prickly 
Fruit, and jagged Leaves. 

I heſe Plants are preſerved in ſome 


curious Gardens, for the fake of 


Variety; but as they have little 
Beauty, and are not uſeful, they a; 


not much cultivated in Erglani 
They are both annual Plants, Which 


may be propagated by ſowing of 


their Secds in the Beginning of Abril 


on a Border of freſh Earth, in tie 
Place where they are Seine in to 
remain; and in about a Fortnight', 
time the Plants will appear; which 
at firſt are very like Cucumber 
plants, and, as they grow, will tra! 


on che Ground, and faſten themſclve: 
to whatever Plants grow near them, 


by their Tendrils; ſo that they 


ſhould be either ſown near a Hedge, 


where they may climb up, or be 
allowed a conſiderable Share cf 
Room, otherwiſe they will run ovc: 


the Plants which are near them, 


When they are come up, they il 


require no farther Care, but to kep 
them clear from Weeds, and to thin 


them where they grow too clot: 
together. In June they will ak 
duce their F lowers, and in 4: 


the Seeds will ripen, which, if per, 
mitted to ſcatter, will produce 
Supply of young Plants the followiy 


Spring, without any Care. 
SIDERITIS, Ironwort or All 


To this Article muſt be added; 
. SIDERITIS Anglica, flrums)s 


rabies Park. Theat. Englijh Irot. 
wort, with a ſtrumoſe Root, coi 
; monly called Clowns All-heal. 


2. SIDERITIS arwenſis oy 


Park. Theat. Narrow-leave d All- 


heal or Ironw ort. 
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Sto ERIT IS foliis hirſutis, pro- 
FRY crenatis. C. B. P. Ironwort 
or All-heal with hairy crenated 
Leaves. 


' StERITLS Hiſpanica erecla, 
als anguſtiore. Inſt, R. H. Up- 


i ght Span; All-heal, with a narrow 


Leaf. 


5. SIDERITLS Hiſpanica crenata 


procumbens, flore allo, major. Inſt. 


R. H. Greater trailing Spaniſb All- 


heal, with a white Flower. 
. SIDERITIS Hiſpanica 3 


Rey anguſtifolia crenata. Inſt. R. H. 


Shaniſh All-heal, with a bituminous 
Scent, and a narrow crenated Leaf. 


7. SIDERITIS Hiſpanica feti- 


di] WL ma glabra, flore Pi. 3 


S coma caneſcente. Inf. 

Sganiſb ſtinking {mooth an $7 
with a purpliſh Flower, and whitiſh 
Tops. 

3.5 Sipkkiris Hiſpanica Arte- 
ſcens, ſeu lignoft „„ 


Shrubby or more woody Spaniſh 


All-heal. | 
9. SIDERITIS Senad Ydapi- 


| folia Minima pr in Irſt. N. H. 
Ihe leaſt trailing hyffop- eaves All- 


heal, of the Pyrence.. 


2; SIDERITIS montana, trifido 
folio. Barrel. Icon. Mountain Alt: 
heal, with a triſid Leaf. 


11. SIDERITIS Cretica maxima, 


Hari valentini facie. Tourn. Cor. 


1he greateſt All-heal of Candy, 
wich the Face of Ocymaſtram La- 


1 „tinum. 


. SIDERITIS Cretica 3 
candidiſſima, flore lates. Tourn. Cor. 


The whiteſt woolly All-heal of 
Candy, with a yellow Flower. 
The firſt Sort here mentioned 


grows plentifully by the Sides of 
Vitches, and in other moiſt Places, 
in divers Parts of England; but is 
very rarely introduced into Gardens, 


been it is a very bad W ced, where- 
As v1, Ul. | 


$1 


ever it once pets Place; for the 
Roots creep very far under Ground, 
and will ſoon overrun a large Spot 
of Ground, if they are not confined. 


This Plant received the Name of 


Clhruns All- heal, from Mr. Gerard, 


who was looking for Herbs in Kent, 
where he ſaw a Mau who had cut his 
Leg to the Bone with a Scyth, as he 


was mowing the Graſs, to whom he 


offered his Afliſtance to cure his 
Wound; which the Countryman 
churliſhly refuſing, crept to the 


Ditch-ſide, where there was plenty 


of this Plant growing; ſome of 
which he gathered and bruiſed, . and 
applied it to the Wound, tying it 
cloſe with his Handkerchief, which 


in few Days healed the Wound, 


without any other Application; for 
Which Keuton Gerard has recorded 
the Story in his ley val, for the Be- 
nefit of Mankind. | | 

Ihe ſecond Sort is alſo a Native of 
England, and grows amongſt the 
Corn, or other Crops, on arable. 


Land. This is an annual Plant, 


which periſhes ſoon after it has 


ripened Seeds. | 
'The other Sorts are mol of them 


biennial Plants, which commonly 


perfect their Sceds the ſecond Sum 


mer, and ſeldom continue much 
longer. Theſe may be all propa- 
gated by Sceds, which ſhould be 

ſow in Autumn, ſoon after they are 

ripe ; for when they are kept out 
of the Ground till Spring, they very | 
often fail. "Theſe Seeds ſhould be 

ſown on a Bed of freſh undunged 
Earth, in an open Situation; and 
when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be thinned where they grow | 
too cloſe ; and it they are kept clear 
from Weeds, it 15 all the Culture. 
they require. If, when theſe Plants 


are eſtabliſned in a Garden, their 


Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 


= e 


W 4 
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_ alt. Saxifrage with the Leaf of 


intire, excepting their Extrem, 
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Plants will come up, and maintain 


their Place, provided they are not 


overborn by large Weeds. 
All the Sorts of All-heal are ſup- 
poſed to have an aſtringent Quality, 


and are accounted good to heal 


Wounds, and may be applied either 
inwardly or outwardly. 
SILAUM, Meadow - Saxifrage. 
The Character, are; 
t hath a roſe aud anbellated 
Floaber, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 


placed circularly, and reſting upon the 
 Empalement, which afteravard be- 
comes a Fruit compoſed of two ſhort 


chanelled Seeds. To which Notes muſt 


be added, That the Leaves are wery 
narrow, and the Flowers « are of 2 


pale yellow Colour. 
FFP | 
. SILAUM exibaſtam, flore Jules 


. 7 . Common Meadow.-Saxi- 
"Rage. 


- ER WE! OF Jos 
vule folio. Inſt. R. H. Boerh. Ind. 


Giant-fenel. 
1. SILAUM quod Liveflicum "PE 


ticum, po farnicui, caule nodoſo. 


Tourn, Cor. Boerh. Ind. Candy 


Meadow Saxifrage, with a Fenel- leaf, 


. and a knobby Stalk. 


4. SILAUM guod Liguſticum, ci- 

cutæ folio, glabrum. Journ. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Meadow-Saxifrage, with 
a ſmooth Hemlock leaf. 

The firſt Sort is directed by the 


: College of Phyſicians to be uſed in 


Medicine: this grows wild in Mea- 
 dows, and other moiſt Paſtures, in 


divers Parts of England; but the 
cther Sorts, being not Natives of 


this Country, are only to be met 
with in Botanic Gardens, where 
they are * for the ſake of 
Variety. 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by 
| Seeds, which may be ſown in Au- 
umn on à Poreer of K Kell Farc in 


oblong furrowed Seeds, has ving fu. 
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a ſhady Situation; and when the 
Plants are come up, they will e. 
quire no farther Care, but to Keen 
them clear from Weeds, and, When e 
they grow too cloſe, to thin ther, 
ſo as to leave them about eight 
ten Inches aſunder, which may be 
done by houghing of them in tie 
ſame manner as is practiſed {- 
_ Carrots. Theſe Plants will floue: 
and ſeed the ſecond Summer, ard t 
Roots of the three firſt Sort: 1. 
abide ſome Years ; but the tou; 
Sort commonly periſhes ſoon ate; 
has produced Seed. 
SILER, Seſeli or Ser mountain 
The Characters are; 
It hath a roſe and umbellat 
Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral 5 
arhich are ranged orbicularly, au 
reſt on the Empalement, REY 
comes a Fruit compoſed of t:% lar: 


aceous Ridges on one Side. To t" 
Notes may be added, That the 10 


of the Leaves are large, lung, ©: 


avhere they are Kaus cut intl. 
Par - 7 20 


The Species are; | 
 SILER montanum maju V. 
Ut. Greater Sermountain. 
. SI LER m01t alu e A. 
Park. Narrow-leaved Sermounts. 
The firſt Sort is uſed in Meda 
by the Direction of the Colley: 
Phyſicians, The Seeds of this 
are the Semer Seſeleos of the $19 
which enters in Compoſitions; © 
the green Herb alſo is uſe, * 
which ſome of the People who {! 
the Shops, often impoſe on tie 
Cuſtomers the Mountain Que 
which, by tranſlating Siler an Cs 
may afford them ſome Pretence 
The ſecond Sort differs from a 
firſt, in being ſomewhat lels, **| 
having narrow Leaves: this 15 70: 
wild in 4 ftri ia, and the is 


N 
* 


Sort grows on the Alps and Apen- 
ines, and other mountainous Parts 


of Haly and Spain. 


Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 


Autumn (ſoon after they are ripe). 
on a Border of freſh undunged Earth; 
and in the Spring, when the 


Plants will appear, they ſhould 


be kept conſtantly clear from Weeds, 


and in very dry Weather ſhould be 


watered, which will greatly promote 
their Growth. Where the Plants. 


come up too cloſe together, they 


ſhould be thinned ſo as to leave 


them three or four Inches apart, 


which will be ſufficient Room for 


them the firſt Seaſon; and at 


Michaelmas, when their Leaves de- 
cay, ſome of the Plants may be 
carefully taken up, ſo as not to cut 
or break their Roots, and tranſ- 
planted into a moiſt ſhady Border, 
about eighteen Inches aſunder, where 


they may remain for good. If theſe 
Plants thrive well, they will pro- 
duce Seeds the ſecond Seaſon, other- 


wiſe it will be the third Summer be- 
tore they flower and ſeed ; after 


which the Roots will abide many 
Years, and increaſe greatly in their 
Size, and will produce Seeds every 


The Culture which theſe Plants 


require, is only to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and every Spring, juſt 
before they put out their Leaves, to 
dig the Ground between them gently, 
lo as not to injure their Roots; 


and when their Flower-ftems are 


advanced, to place ſome Sticks down 


by them, to which their Stems ſhould 
be faſtened with Baſs, to ſupport 
them from being broken down by 
Winds ; for as theſe Stems riſe to 
the Height of four or five Feet, ſo 
when their Umbels of Seeds are 
formed, which are generally pretty 
large and heavy, they often occaſion 


SI 
their Stems falling to the Ground, 
where they are not ſupported. 


Theſe Plants flower the latter End 


of June, and their Seeds ripen to- 


ward the latter End of Augu/?, or 


the Beginning of September. 
SISYMBRIUM, Water-creſles. 
The Characters are: 


It hath a Flower compoſed of four 
Leaves, which are placed in form of 
a Croſs, out of whoſe Empalement 
riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a Fruit or Pod, which is di- 


wided into tawo Cells by an inter- 
mediate Partition, to which the 


Values adhere on both Sides, and 
furniſbed awwith Seeds which are 
roundiſh. To theſe Marks muſt be 


added, That the whole Appearance 


of the Plants is peculiar to the Species 
of this Genus. | EE 


The Species are; „„ 
I. SISYMBRIUM aquaticun. 
Matth. Common Water-creſſes. 


2. SISYMBRIUM aguaticum, foliis 


minoribus, præcocius. Raii Syn. 

Early -flowering Water-creſſes, with 

ſmaller Leaves. „„ 
3. SISYMBRIUM agualicum, ra- 


phani folio, ſiligua breviori. Inſt. R. 


H. Water-radiſh. 


4. SISYMBRIUM aguaticum, foliis 
in profundas lacinias divifts, ſiligua 


brewiori. Inſt. R. H. Water-radiſli 
with deeply jagged Leaves 


rocket. 


bro, fore luteo. Injt. R. H. Com- 
mon Winter- creſs. ops 
8. SISYMBRIUM eruce folio gla- 


bro, flore pleno. Inſt. R. H. Winter- 
creſs with a double Flower. 


„ SISYMBRIUM paluſtre repens, 


naſturtii folio. Inft. R. H. Water- 


6. SISYMBRIUM poluſtre minus, 
filigua aſpera. Inſt. R. H. The 
lefler Marſh-rocket, with a rough 


3 SISYMBRIUM eruce folio gla- 


" OG Ln — 4 
1 nn 25 — * 9 
— — * — aro — 
\ | — — 
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| ſhould not 
-- Jan, © 
Which will fall into the Water, 
furulſh a ſufficient Supply of Plants 
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. SI:YMBRIUM eruce fulto 


glabro, minus & pr LCICLUS, In ſi. K. 


H. Small early flowering Winter- 
rocket. 


10. SISYMBRIUM eruce foliy aſpe- 


ro, Aore luteo. Liſi. R. H. Winter- 
creſs with a rough Rocket leaf, and 


yellow Flower. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts of 


Water · creſſes grow promiſcuouſly in 
ſtanding Waters in moſt Parts of 


England, and are indifferently ga- 
thered for Uſe. 
of late Years been generally uſed as 


> Sallet-herbs in the Spring of the 


Year, and are by many People pre- 


| ferred to all other Sorts of Sallets 


fir their agreeable warm bitter 


Taſte ; and being accounted an ex- 
cellent Remedy for the Scurvy, and 
to cleanſe the Blood, as alſo u good 
PDiuretic, they have greatly obtained 
with moſt People. 
nerally gathered in the Ditches, and 
1 other ſtanding Waters near Lon— 
don, to ſupply the Markets; but 

Whoever hath a Mind to cultivate 

them, may eaſily do it by taking 


Theſe are ge- 


Jome of the Plaiits from the Places 
of their natural Growth, early in the 


Spring, being careful to preſerve 


their Roots as 1ntire as poſlible, and 


plant them into Mud, and then let 
the Water in upon them by degrees. 
When they have taken Root, they 
will ſoon flouriſh, and ſpread over 
they 


a large Compaſs of Water: 
be cut the firſt Sea- 
but ſuffered to run to Seed, 
and 


atterward. 


But where the Water | fe ſo deep. 
Kan it will not he ealy to plant 


theſ: Kinds, the beſt Method will be 


to get a (Quantity of the Plants, 
*ult as their Seeds are ripening, and 
t!.:ow them on the Surface of the 


Water, where they are deſigned to 


a—- 


Theſe Plants have 


and the Plants periſh ſoon after. ba 
troubleſome Weeds. 


from "3" Y and is preſery ed in! 

curious Gardens, for having: | So 
Flower. 
ing of the Roots, ſo that in cid 
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grow; and their Seeds will ripey, 
and fall to the Bottom, where the; 
will take Root and produce a 8. up. 


piy of the Plants. "Theſe produce 
Sced the latter End of June, or the 


Beginning of Julr, Which is the pro 


per Time for this Work. | 
The third, fourth, fifth and sn. 


Sorts, are Water- Plants, Which gr 


in ſtanding Waters, and are not! a0 


mitted into Gardens, Except for th. 
ſake of Variety. | 


The ſeventh and ninth Sort: Uo 


wild on dry Banks in ſeveral Par: « 
England : theſe were formerly ute 


as a Winter Sallet ; but fincz he | 


has been a great Number of ot: 
Herbs mtroduced into the Emls 
Gardens, they have been intirely n 
jected. Theſe may be propagat 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 0: 
after they are ripe; and when ti! 


Plants are come up, they ſhould :: 


houghed, to ſeparate them whe! 


they are too cloſe, as alſo to det 
the Weeds, which is all the C 


ture they require. The Summe 
following they will produce de 


if the Seeds are permitted to ic: 
the Plants will come up, and wo 


The eighth Sort is A Variey 6 
the ſeventh, which accidental, 
This is propagate by ps 


to preſerve this Kind, the Pl. 


ſhould not be ſuffered to ſend fer? 


too many Flower- ſtems, leſt tie 


ſhould exhauſt the Root too mu 


to ſend forth any Side-heads for pr 
ing. The belt Time to tran 
and part theſe Roots, :5 at. Micke 
mas, When they ſhout? be Puts 


1 


into 2 Bed or Border of freſt ? 
dunged Earth, in an 


opt n jo 
Po! Ur Sz 


; 


| 9 
Koya 
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1 


make 
re! 
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Dr. 
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The tenth Sort is very like the 


Y, 

* ſeventh, from which it differs in 
15 having a rough Leaf; but may be 
ir 0 ukivated 1 in the ſame manner : tho” 
the theſ: are rarely allowed a Place in 
Nd any G ardens, unleſs for the ſake of 

Variety. 

It! 515 RINCHIU M, Span; Nut. 
Tok 5 Ihe Charaters are; 

a0. , [t hath a Flower reſembling the 
th an which it differs in having! 
able Root, one lying over the 
gro\ | E ther, Her the ſame manner as thoſe 
rto ci e CRocus and GLADIOLUS. 

wed AH The Species are 

the: I. S15YRINCHIUM mays, 15 re 
Other = utes mac -ula notato. 2 B. P. Greater 
1138 Haufe Nut, with a Flower marked 
clit WW 44th a vellow Spot. 

ave: Wh 2. S15YRINCHIUM moayus, tre 
in fort : Alb mac uld notato. i B. . (3 reater 
en tft: aui Nut, with a Flower marked 
Jud: WH a White Spot. | 
whe! RES 3.818 „ RINCHLUM medium. Y ON B. b. | 
dete + Mile Spauiſh Nut. 

e („ 4 S15YRINCHLUM Cr eticum inn 
Summe bonum, ang uſtiſſimo folio. Tourn. Cor. 

dere \lountain Siſyrinchium of Candy, 
er. ba with avery narrow Leaf. 
5 ſcatte. 5. SI5YRINCHIUM Af; icanum, fo- 
| beccn! (irs ce, fore allo, radice ve— 
:ata. African Siſyrinchium, with 

ariety © very long Leaves, a white F lower, 
ally at and a poiſonous Root. 
Ain for! Tue three firſt Sorts grow wild in 
1 15 1 "ringed and Spain, where the Roots 
4 by pe i] re ſought after, and dug up, by 1 
: 45 Ort 3 Chüdren and the Shepherds, Who 
the Pu et them, as alſo Hogs; for they 
ſend ic dae ſweet, and in Taſte reſemble the 
leſt ti WE "arth-nut. The fourth Sort was 
too . covered in the Ifland of Crete by 
4; for * Dr. Tournefort, who ſent it to the” 
trap 2 Roy al Garden at Paris. „„ 
at. Mick Il! hheſe Plants are preſerved by 1 | 
he Pla. | # Curious for their Flowers, which 
f freſh 5 Mare a fine Appearance, when they 
open 13 in Beauty, which is commonly 


in 0 43, or the Zeginning | of June, 


— — 
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about the ſame time with the bulbous 
Iris. Ihe Flowers come out alternate- 


ly from their Sheaths or Coverings, 
after the manner of the Iris; fo that 
there is ſeldom more than one Flower 


open upon each Stalk at one time; 
but they tucceed each other: for 
there are commonly tour or five 
Flowers produced on each Stalk, 


when the Roots are ftrong. "Theſe 


Flowers arc in ſome of a fine blue 
Co'vur, ſpotted with Yellow ;_ and 
in other Sorts the y are of a pale 


| purple Colour, ſpotted with White. 


Fhe four firit Sorts. are hardy 
Plants, Which are. mu 'tplied by Oft- 
ſets, and may be treated in the ſame 
manner a» the bulbous Iris, towhich 
the Reader is deſired to turn; where 
there are füll Directions exhibited, 
both tor che Propagutitig them b 
Of-fets and Scels, with which Ma- 
nagement thetic Flowers m: iy be cul- 
tivewnd.- * 

'The fifth Sort was br rounht "Sw 
Africa, where the Inhabituts uſe 


the Root to fuddle the Fi in the 
Rivers, in order to catch them in 


plenty. The green Leaves of this 
Sort are poiſonous; for as a "Tub of 


theſe Plants, which were bringing 


to England, was placed on the Deck 
of the Ship, ſome Hogs, getting to 


it, eat down all the Loves: which 


felled two of the Hogs, and killed 


them. 


warm Country, 15 too tende to live 
in this Climate, unleſs it is preterved 


in a good Stove ; the Roots ſhould. 
be planted into Pots filled wich light > 
rich Earth, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed in the Stove, Where if 1t © 
5 preſerved in a kindly Warmth, © 
the Roots will multiply greatly. 


The Leaves of this Sort dic away in 


Winter, and new ones ariſe in the 
Spring; whe refore he: belt Time to 
tranſplant the Roots 15, + Jul: before 


B t) 4 | 0 ney 


This Plant, 1 a Native of a 


—— — — — 
— ” 
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f Broad: leaved Water Par ſnip. 


dum. Mor. Umb. 
with Flowers growing at the Wings.” 
| of the Leaves. 3 


. * varus. Pluk. Alm. 
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they put out new Leaves, which is 


commonly i in the Beginning of April; 
at which time the Bark-bed ſhould 


be ſtirred up and renewed with ſome 
freſh Tan, and the Pots muſt be 


plunged again, and frequently re- 


Hehe with Water in warm Wea— 
ther, which will make them grow 


very vigorous ; but during the Win- 
ter Seaſon, while the Leaves are de- 
cayed, they muſt not have much 
Wet, leſt it rot the Roots. 


- SIUM, Water Parſnip. 

The Characters are; 
It hath a roſe-ſhaped umbellated 
Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, 
awhich are commonly equal, and placed 


orbicularly, reſtiug upon the E mpale- 


ment, avhich after ward becomes a 
roundiſh Fruit, compoſed of tan Seeds, 

_ awhich are gui and furrowed on 
one Side, hut plain on the other. Yo" 
theſe Notes muſt be added, That the 
Leaves are joined together, and ad- 
ere to the Rib, roth an odd Lobe at 
the End TION 


"The Species are; 


2. SIUM umbellatum repens. Ger. 
Emac. Creeping Water Parfnip. 
S1UM /atifolium. 


4. S1UM paluftre alterum, foliis 
ferratis. Inft. R. H. Another Water 


- Farſup, with ſawed Leaves. 

F. Stun foliorum conjugationibus 
1 Inſt. R. H. Water Parſnip 
| with the Wings of the Leaves jagged. 
6. Stun aquaticum, ad alas flori- 
Water Parſnip 


7. SIUM minimum - heli fo- 


Water Parſnip, with variable Leaves. 
8. S1UM alterum, oluſatri facie. 


1 leon. Long: leaved aber Gaal 


C. B. P. 


Europe, but are not Natives of this 


Ihe leaſt 
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9. Stu arvenſe, five ſegetum. Jr 
R. H. Corn-Parſley or Hone- wort 


10. Stu aromaticum, Sifon offics. 
narum. Inſl. R. H. Stone parlles 
or German Amomum. _ 

'Fhe firſt, ſecond, third, ſever) 
and eighth Sorts, grow pretty com. 
mon in Ditches, Ponds, and othe— 


ſtanding Waters, in divers Parts of 


England; but are not rad 


| becauſe they will not live on du, 
Ground. The ſecond Sort is directed 


to be uſed in Medicine by the College 
of Phyſicians, and is eſteemed very 
good in ſcrophulous Caſes, e 


firſt Sort is by ſome People miſts 
for Water-creſles, and is ſometime. _ 
gathered as ſuch and eaten, though 
| they are very different Plants. 


The eighth Sort is a very polſor. 
ous Plant, which was by Dr. Witter 
taken for the Hemlock of che n. 
cients; who has written a large 
Treatiſe of this Plant, in which he hi. 


2 mention'd a N weaker of Inſtances of 


the noxious Quality thereof; ſo that i 


WIN _ ſhould be extirpated from Places near 
| SIUM five Afrum poluſtr 5 Paliis 
: oMlorgis C.B. P. Water Parinip, 

with oblong Leaves. 


Habitations, to prevent any Mi 
chief whack: may happen by Perſon: 


uſing of it, through Ignorance. 


The fourth, fifth and fixth Sorts, 


| grow in ſtanding Waters in Fare, 


Germany, and ſome other Parts of 


Country. Theſe are ſometimes pre- 
ſerved in Botanic Gardens for U. 
riety-ſake, but are not uſed. in Me. 
dicine. 


ſeveral Parts of England, but are 
rarely cultivated in Gardens. Th: 


ninth Sort has been by ſome W riters 
greatly eſteemed for diſcuſling hard 
Swellings of the Face, which by 
ſome Country people are called 


Hones, on account of which (ua ality, 


the Name of Honeavort was given % 


this * T he Seeds of the tentl 


Sort 


The ninth and wh Sorts grow 
on dry Banks, and un er Hedges, in 


er 
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Sort are uſed in Medicine, as one of 


the leſſer warm Seeds. I his is called 


Amomum by the Germans, though 
it is not what the Ancients meant 


by that Name. 
All theſe Sorts may be cultivated 


by Seeds, which ſhould be fown in 


the Autumn ſoon after they are ripe : 


thoſe Sorts, which grow in ſtanding. 


Waters, muſt be ſcattered into ſuch 
places; but the other Sorts may be 


bonn on u ſhady Border, where the 


plants will come up in the Spring, 
and require no f. irther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and, 
where they grow too cloſe together, 
to thin them, ſo as to allow them 
room to grow. 


and Seeds, ſoon after which the 
Roots will periſh. _ | 
SMILASX, Rough Bindv. od. 
To this Article mult be added; 
„ SMILAX orzentalis, Jar mentis 
Ac Lf fo is, altifſimas wrbo/es Searden- 


tibus, folits nos ſpinsfe tr. Tourx. Cor, 


Faſtern rough B:adveed, WW. th prick - 


ly Shoots, and ſmooth Leaves. 


2. SMILax la uis, lauri folio, 


baccis nigris. Cateſb. Hiſt. Nat. 
Carol. Smooth Bindweed, with a 


Bay-leaf, and blact: Berries. : 
3. SMILAx non ſpinoſa humilis, 


fol ariſtolochia, baccis rubris. Cateſb. 


Hiſt. Nat. Car. Dwarf ſmooth 


Bindweed, with a Birthwort- leaf, 2 and 
red Berries. 


4. SMILAX bryonia nigre faliis, 


_ eaule ſpinoſo, baccis nigris. Cateſb. 
Hijt. Nat. Carol. Bindweed with 


black Briony- 5 9425 a prickly Stalk, 


and black Berries. 


5. SMILax Cardliniana, Pipite 


quadrato leni, foliis anguſtis aſperis, 


auriculis ad baſim angulofis. Pluk. 
Lt. Carolina Bindweed, with 


ſquare ſmooth Shoots, "8 rough 


narrow Leaves, which have cornered 
Lan at their Baſe, | 


The ſecond Year 
theſe Plants will produce Flowers 


SM 


6. SMILAX folits latis, i 171 margine 


ſpingſis, Caroliniana, ſtipite leni qua-, 
drato. Pluk. Phyt. Carolina Bind- 


weed, with broa d Leaves, having 


Spines on their Edges, and a ſmooth 


ſquare Shoot. 
7. SMILAx aſpera Bermudenſi 7s, 


grandigribus foliis cot di formibus, ra- 


dice ſurculoſa. Plut. Phyt. Rough 


Pindweed of Bermudas, with larger 


heart-thaped Leaves S, and a Root tull | 


of Shoots. 


8. SMILA * 5 bedtre 
folio, tota lewis, e Terra Mariana. 
 Pliuk, Phyt. Smooth Bindweed with 


_Tendrils, and an Ivy: leaf trom Mary- | 
land. 


Q Sail, A x 2 ahterit, Vir- 
giniana, foliis anguſtis lev us, nullis 


uric 5 55 prot lita. Pluk. Phyt. Vir 
ginian Bindweed, with rough Shoots, 
and ſmooth narrow Leaves, having 


no Lars. 


10. Sui. Ax Virginiara, piu 


innocuis urmata, 2255 caut Ilie foliis, 
radice arundinacea cr afſo © D carnſa. 


Plik. Phyt. 8 Irginian Bindweed, 
armed with innocent Spincs, broad 
Cin1mon-leaves, and a thick flcthy 


Root, called Baſtard China. 


IT; SIMI LAX Ameri ICANA levis, 


canella ſaliis, baccis rubris. Smooth 
American Bindweed, with Cinamon- 
leaves, and red Berries. 


I2. SMILAX aſpera Americana, 


ariſtolochia foliis longior ibus, ad 


baſim auriculatis. Rough American 
Bindweed, with longer Birthwort- 
leaves, with Fars at their Baſe, 


wha Root is the 7 arza Parilla of | 


the Shops. 


13. SMILAX Americana 1 
tamni folio, clas wviculis long ioribus 
donatis. Smooth American Bind- 


weed, with a black Briony- -leaf, : 


ſending torth long 'Tendrils. 

14. SMILAX Americana 1 
latifſima folis, auriculis ad baſim 
rotundioribus. Smooth Americ an Bind 


B b 4 5 Well," 
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round Ears at the Baſe. 


SM | S M 
weed, with a broad Leaf, having of the warmer Parts of America, 1, 


more tender than either of the former 
. SMILAX wnifolia humillima, Theſe Sorts were diſcovered at Can 


| 770 N. H. The loweſt Bindweed pechy by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, 
or One-blade. Z who ſent Samples of them to E] 


16. SMILAax aſpera racemoſa, po- the Root of the twelfth Sort is the 
Iygonati folio. Inſt. R. H. Rough Zarza Parilla, which is directed |, 


| branching Bindweed, with a Solo- the College of Phyſicians to be uſed 


mons-ſeal- leaf. = Medicine. 
17. Smir.ax fpicata, polygonati Theſe Sorts are 1 INT by 


| folio. Liſt. R. H. Spiked Bindweed, : Seeds or Off-ſets, in the fame many; 


as thoſe before-mentioned ; but thu 


with a Solomons-ſeal-leaf. = 
The firſt Sort here mentioned, was mult be preſerved in Pots, and fl. 


diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort' in the tered in Winter, otherwiſe they wal 


Levant. This is a very rambling not live in this Country. As the: 
Plant, which climbs up Trees, and Plants rarely produce Seeds in H, 
114es to a great Height in the PL ices land, they are commonly incretſe 


of its natural Growth; but is an by parting of their Roots ; the | bel 
humbler Pant in this Country. "This Time for doing this, is in Liar; 
may be propagated by Seeds, or from juſt before they tend forth new Shan 
Of-tets taken from the old Reots, from their Roots; for although the. 
and is hardy enough to live in the old Shoots abide, and retain their 
open Air in this Country, provided Leaves throughout the Year, hu 
it is planted under Trees, where it there are every Spring new Shots 
may be a little protected in Winter. ent forth from their Roots, which 


Ihe ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, come up, like the ſmall Shoots of A. 
Hirth, ſeventh:. eighth, ninth and paragus, with a nakedStem; but after: 
tenth Sorts, are Natives of Carolina, wards they ſend forth Side-branche, 
Virginia, and the other Northern which are beſet with Leaves. Some 
Parts of America, where they grow of theſe Sorts multiply greatly d. 
in the Woods in the greateſt Shade. their creeping Roots, which will er. 
Theſe may alſo be propagated by tend to a great Diſtance, prov 1 
Seeds or Off-ſets from the old Roots, they are not confined ; but whe! 
as the former. Moſt of theſe Plants they extend their Roots very fe. 


are preſerved in Pots in the Gardens they ſeldom produce very ſtrorg 


of the Curious, but they will endure Shoots, nor do they make ſo gout 


the Cold of our Winters in the open an Appeara ce, as when they grow 


Air very well, and may be rendered cloſe and thick. 
ornamental by planting them under When the Seeds of theſe Plan: 
Trees in Wilderneſs Quarters, where are obtained from abroad, they fh 
they will fill up and cover the Ground, be ſown in Pots filled with freſh ligb: 


and may be diſpoſed fo as to make Earth, and plunged into a moderate 


an agreeable Variety. Theſe Plants Hot- = obſerving to water the 


require a Soil rather moiſt than dry ; Earth frequently to keep it met, . 


end if it be tolerably light, they will becauſe the Seeds being hard, . 1 


thrive much better, than in a very not vegetate without a confiderav.e 


ſtroug 1 Share of Moiſture, and many unte 


The eleventh, twelfth, l remain in the Groypd a whole 1 


#£d fourteenth Sorts, being Natives betore thev grow; to that L 
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Gn 
ants do not come up the firſt Seaſon, 
the Pots ſhould be kept clean from 


Weeds all the Summer, and in Win- 


ter they. ſhould be ſheltered from 
Froſt under a common Frame ; the 
{lowing Spring they muſt be again 
plunged into the Hot-bed, which will 
bring the Plants up very ſoon. When 
dne Plants are come up, they mult 


and frequently w:tered in warm 


Weather, and toward the End of 


May they (ſhould be inured to the 
open Air by degrees, and in June 
they may be removed out of the 


Bed, and placed abroad ina ſheltered 
Situation, where they ſhould remain 


till the Froſt comes on in Autumn, 


when they muſt be removed into 


Shelter. Theſe Plants ſhonld remain 
in the Seed-pots, till the foilowing 


be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, 


<pring, when they ſhould be turned 


out of the Pots, and carefully ſepa- 


rated. The tender Sorts ſhould be 


planted in Pots filled with freſh Earth; 


and if they are plunged into a very 
temperate Hot- bed, it will cauſe them 


the hardy Winds may be planted 
abroad under Trees, where (if they 


Fo are kept clear from Weeds, until 


they have obtained ſufficient Strength 
to overbear the Weeds) they will 
make an agreeable Variety, amongſt 
other hardy Wood Plants. 

The fifteenth, ſixteenth and ſeven- 
teenth Sorts, die to the Root every 
Pear, and riſe in the Spring: the 


fiteenth Sort is a very humble Plant, 


ſeldom ing above four Inches high; 


dis increaſes by its creeping Root, 
for it rarely produces Seeds in this 


Country. It is a very hardy P lant, 


and grows in Wocds, but is not a 
Native of England. I obſerved it 


growing plentifully in a Wood near 
the Hague, in à moiſt light ſandy 
evil: ſo that whoevet would culti— 


do take new Root very ſoon, and 
greatly ſtrengthen the Plants: but 
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vate this Sort, ſnould plant it in ſuch 
Situations. The beſt Time to tranſ- 
plant it, is in the Autumn, when 
the Leaves are decayed. | 

Ihe ſixteenth and ſeventeenth Sorts 
are allo propagated by parting of 
their Roots, which may be done 
either in the Autumn, ſoon after 
their Leaves decay, or in the Sprin 

before they tend forth new Shoots. 


_Thele Plants uſually grow between 
two or three Feet high, and have. 
very much the Appearance of Solo— 


mons-ſeal, until they produce their 
Flowers. Theſe Sorte, being very 


hardy, will grow in almoſt any Si- 
tuation; but ſhould have a freſh _ 


light Soil, inclining to Vloifture. 
SOLANOID ES, Battard Night- 
. 5 
The Carmens are; | 


It hat a 1ofo-foaped Flaver, CON 


fiſting of froe Leaves, whoje Pointal 


afterward becymes a roundiſh Fruit, 


having one hard Seed, æobich is co- 
tered with a thin of ulp, Jo as to have 
the Appearance of a Berry. 
e The Species are; 

1. SOLANOIDES Americana, cin- 
ce foliis caneſcentibus. ourn. Ame- 
rican Solanoides, with hoary In- 
chanters Nightihade-leaves. 

2. SOLANOIDES Americana, cir- 
cee foliis glabris. Tourn. American 
Solanoides, with ſmooth Inchanters 
Nightſhade-leaves. EET 
Ihe firſt Sort was mentioned in the 
former Volumes of the Gardeners 


Dictionary, under the 'I'itle of Phy- 


tolacca; but as Dr. Towrnefort has 


_ eſtabliſhed a new Genus in the Me- 


their proper Name. 


. moirs of the Academy e, Sciences for 
theſe two Plants, I have taken the 
Liberty to place them here under 


Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
warmer Parts of America, from 
whence their Seeds have been brought 

into Europe, and the Plants are now 

„ NY - become. 
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become pretty common in the Gar- 
dens of the Curious. 


Spring ; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be removed, 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled 


with light freſh Earth, and plunged 


into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark, obſerving to ſhade them from 


the Sun, until they have taken new 


Root; after which time they mult _ 


have a large Share of Air admitted 


to them in warm Weather, and they 


muſt be conſtantly watered. When 
the Plants have obtained Strength, 
they ſhould be inured to bear the 
open Air by degrees, and in Juue 
they ſhould be ſhifted into larger 
Pots, and removed either into che 


: Stove, or an airy Glaſs-caſe, where 
5 they may have a large Share of Air 
in warm Weather; and if they are 


duly watered, they will thrive and 


produce Flowers in July, and their 
Fruit will ripen in September ; but 


there will be a Succeſſion of Flowers 


and Fruit all the Winter, provided the 


Plants are preſerved in a moderate 


Temperature of Heat : fo that the 


Fruit of thefe Plants afford an agree- 
able Variety in the Stove in Winter; 
for being of a bright red Colour, 
and growing in long Bunches, they 
make a fine Appearance. Theſe 
Plants will abide ſeveral Years, and 
| produce plenty of Flowers and Fruit: 


them a large Share of Air in Summer, 


which will keep them i in : Vigour, and 


render them beautiful. 


They are pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 


Jour, 


Jeb. Sloan. 


but they ſhould conſtantly remain in American Nightſhade, N vith 4 blue 


Shelter; for if they are expoſed in 
Summer, they will loſe their large 
Leaves, and appear ſtunted, nor will 

the Fruit continue on the Plants; ſo 

_ that the belt way is, to let them re- 

main always in the Stove, giving 


S O 


it ſoon fades on Paper, which render; 
it worth little. If a Quantity of 


theſe Fruit is ſqueezed into a GA 
of fair Water, ſo as to colour the 


Water of a deep Red, and a Stem ot 


Flowers of the Tuberoſe put inte 
the Glaſs, it will in one Night im 
bibe ſo much of the Liquor as to y; 


riegate the Flowers with a roſe Co. 


SOLANUM, Nightſhade. | 
To this Article mult be added; 
1. SoLANx uu Amer icanum ſpin; un 

her *baceum, acanthi folin, fore OWN 


ceruleo. Houſt. Prickly rhe 


American Nightſhade, with i Bears. 


breech-leaf, and a large blue Flower 
2. SOLANUM Americanum ſpins 


ſilſimum herbaceum, ang urin, fat 
ore luteo, Hou ſt. 
American Nightſhade, with a Water 
_ melon-leaf, and a yellow Flower. 


The mot pricl!; 


3. SoLAN UN Americanum fruts 
ſeen; & ſpinoſum, quercus 7 lis, 
baccis rubris. Hout. Shrubby and 
prickly American Nightſhade, with 


an Oak-leaf, and red Berries. 


oy SoLANUM Americanum bacci- 


 ferum, caule & foliis tomento incanii 


gi noſis, flore lutes, fFruttu croce 


Shan. Cat. Berry-bearing Ameri» 


| Nightſhade, with hoary Stalks ard 


Leaves, a yellow F low er, and 
ſaffron- add Fruit. 
. SoLaNUM Americanum tut: 


ſum ee um ſpinoſum, Hure cart 
Shrubby berry-beirig 


F lower. 
6. SoLanum Americanun, f 1e. 


cen . ſpinoſum, flore mag uo albs. 
x Houft. Prickly and {ſhrubby Ameri: 
can Nightſhade, with a large white | 


F lower. 


8 . SOLANUM n, fler 5 
* & fruteſcens, fore mag uo α 


ruleo, fructu rubro. Houſt. Shrubby 


The Fruit of theſe Plants 1 a climbing American Nightſhade, with 


| fine red Colour, when bruiſed ; but 


a ye blue Flower, and a red 4 55 
5 0 
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8. SoLanNuUM Americanum frute- 


ſcens, non ſdineſam, lauri folio, flare 


racemoſo ceeruleo. Houſt. Smooth 


ſhrubby American Nightſhade, with 


a Bay- -leaf, and blue Flowers, grow- 
ing! in Cluſters. 
SoLanNUMAmericanum \fruteſcens 


i ſpinoſum, foliis infra tomentofts, 


fore magno ceruleo. Houſt. Shrubby 


and prickly American Nightſhade, 
with Leaves which are hoary under- 
neath, and a large blue Flower. 
10. Sor ANU Americanum arbo- 
reſcens, verbaſci folio, fructu flave- 


ſeente maport. Plum. Tree like Ante 


rican Nightſhade, with a Mullein- 
25 and a larger yellow Fruit. 


. SoLaxNUM Bonarienſi ar . 
50 papas flor ibus. Hort. Elth. 
'Tree-like Nightſhade of Buenos Ayres, 


with Flowers like the Papaw 


12. Sol. AN UN  Bahamenſe; | arbo- 
roſceus, folio finuato. Hort. Elth. 
Tree-hixe Night: ſhade from the Ba- 


hams Iſlands, wita a ſinuated Leaf. 
Iz. SoLANUM Iignoſum Africanum 


 ſemperwirens, laurinis foliis. I. AmPt. : 


Woody ever-green African Night- 
ſhade, with Bay-leaves. 

14. SOLANUM Americanum ſean- 
dens, folits tomentofis. Plum. Climb— 
ing American Noghtſhade, with 


woolly Leaves. 
16, SolAxun Americanum ſcan- 
dens, aculeatum hyoſcyami folio, flore 
g fut tho. extus purpures. Climbing 
prickly American Nightſhade, with 
a Henhane-leaf, and a Flower white 


within, and purple on the Outſide. 


10. SOLANUM Americanum fruti- 
coſum, bpeſica foliis, aculeatum. Plum. 
Shrubby and prickly American Night- | 
: ſhade, with Peach-leaves. _ 


17. SOLANUM dulcamarum Afri- 


canum, foliis craffis hir ſutis. Hort. 


Elth. Climbing African 9 


with ki wry thick Leaves. 


18. SOLANUM Americanum arbo- 
reſcens, non Jpiſum, fore parvo 


SO 
rubente, fructu aureo. Hout. Smooth 
American tree-like Nightſhade, with 
a ſmall reddiſh Flower and a Gold- 


—_— Fruit. 


| SOLANUM 1 arba- | 


akon non ſpinoſum, lauri folio 


aſpero, floribus umbellatis albis. 


Houft. Smooth tree-like American 


Nightſhade, with a rough Bay leaf, 
wh white F vers growing in Um- 
The ſirſt, ſecond. third, ſixth, | 
| wenn ninth, eighteenth and nine 
teenth'Sorts, were diſcovered by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun, near La Vera C irUS, 


in America, from whence he ſent 
their Seeds to England, many of 
which have ſucceeded in ſeveral cu 

rious Gardens, where the Plants are 


now growing. 
The two ict Sorts, being annual 
Plants, rarely produce ripe Scedo 
| in England; but the others are Abiding 
Plants, which flower every Year, 
andſometim:'s they perfect > F ruit 
in this Country. 


Theſe being Natives of a warm 


Country, muſt be raiſed on a Bed 
_ early in the Spring; and when they 


are fit to tranſplant, they muſt be 
each planted in a feparate ſmall Pot 


filled with freſh rich Earth, and 


plunged into 2 moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have 


taken new Root; after which time, 
they ſhould have a large Share of 


freſh Air admitted to them in warm 


Weather, and they mult be plenti- 
fully watered. "Toward the latter 
End of June, it will be proper to 
| harden the Plants to endure the open 

Air; and ſoon after they ſhould be 
removed into the Stove, where they 
muſt have as much free Air as poſſi- 
ble in warm Weather ; but as the 


Cold approaches in Autumn, they 


mult be carefully protected therefrom, 
and i in Winter they ſhould be kept 


in 
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of the other Kinds. 
preſerved in Pots, and placed in a 


80 


in 2 moderate Temperature of 


Warmth, otherwiſe they will not 


live in this Country. 
Some of theſe Sorts will bear to 


| be expoſed in the open Air, in the 
Heat of Summer, provided they are 


placed in a warm Situation ; but if 


the Seaſon ſhould prove cold, they 
will not thrive abroad : re n 


it will be the better Method to let 
them remain in the Stove, and open 


the Glaſſes in Front, and at the Cop 
of the Stove, every Day, to admit 
as much Air as poſſible in hot Wea- 
ther: with which Management they 

will thrive much better than in on 
open Air. | 


The fourth and Gfth. Sorts were 


diſcovered by Sir Hans Shane in 


Jamaica, where they grow in plenty. 
The Seeds of theſe were alſo ſent to 


England by the Tate Dr. William 
Houftoun. . 
Ihe eighth Sort was di cov ered by | 
the late Dr. Nlliam Houftoun, at 
wy Campechy by, where it hath ſince been 
found in great plenty by Mr. Ry bent 
Millar a SUrgean, . ho ſent che 
| Sceds to Ei land. 
The tent, fourtecnthgnd fifteenth 
| Sorts, were diſcovered by Fataer 
Plumien, in fone of the French et- 
tlements in the H7#- Tries, und 
have ſince been found by Mr. Robert 
_ Alillar,near Car thagera | in America, 


from w Henne he ſent their Seeds. 


The eleventh Sort was ſent from 
Buenos Ayres, and the twelfth Sort 


15 a Native of the Bahama Iſlands. 
All theſe being Natives of warm 


Countries, muſt "be treated in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed 
for the former Sorts, otherwiſe they : 
0 ill not thrive in England. 


The thirteenth and ſeventeenth 
Sorts, being Natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, are lefs tender 1 any 
'Thete muſt be 


good Green-houſe in Winter, where 


are naked Plants, as are all of un 


8 0 


they ſhould have a large Share 00 
free Air in mild Weather; but muß 
be ſecured againſt Froſt, during the 
Winter Seaſon. Theſe Plants wi! 

require to be frequently refreſhed 

with Water, but in cold Weather 
muſt be given to them in moderate 
(Quantities; and in Summer 5 


Plants ſhould be placed in the + 


Air, ina warm ſheltered Situar;: 


during which Seaſon, they wille . 
quire a more plentiful Supply of 
Water in dry Weather; tor 1|-, 
Tribe. | 
'The climbing Sorts of N iz htſhad 


may be propagated by Cutiing 


which ſhould be taken off in Al, 


and thoſe of the tender Kinds hol 


be planted in Pots filled with fret 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot be 


of Tanners Bark, where they l 
be carefully ſcreened from the He. 
of the Sun every Day, until they 


have taken Root; after which tine 


they may be treated in the ſ:me 
manner, as thoſe Plants lich cone 
from the Seeds. 


But the ſeventeenth 
Sort, which is more hardy, wii! 0 


5 
require fo much Care ; tor fe 


Cuttings of this Kind are plan: 41 


a ſh: dy Border, they will table 


and may be afterwards taken! 
potted, and placed in a warm 
ation in the open Air till C. 


when they muſt be removed 111 th 
Green-houſe for the Winter Seaton 
Theſe Plants, when they time 


well, and produce plenty of Fra. 


make an agreeable Variety among! 
ather Exotic Plants, in the Stove 41% 
Green-houſe, eſpecially | in the Win 


ter Seaſon; at which time they com 


monly have plenty of Fruit, wi! 
make a pretty Appearance, wit" 
there are not many other Plants in 


Beauty. And ſome of theſe Sell, 
whole Flowers are large, and 0 


jt!) 
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SO 
beautiful Colours, make a fine Ap- 
pearance, and are worthy of a Place 


in the Stove, though they do not 


conſtantly produce Fruit in this Cli- 
mate, eſpecially the firſt Sort, whoſe 
Flowers are very large, and of a 
fne blue Colour ; and the eighth 
Sort, whoſe Flowers, though ſmall, 


yet being produced in long Cluſters, 


and being of a fine blue Colour, make 
a fine Appearance; and theſe fre- 


SOLDANELLA, Soldanel. 
The Charatters are; 
It hath a belliſbaped Flower, con- 


fifting of one Leaf), which is for the 
moſt part fringed; the Pointal, ber, that they may have time to 
| -i/, make good Roots before Winter; 


auhich ariſes from the lower Part of 


the Empalement, afterward becomes 


a Fruit of a cylindrical Figure, open- 


ing at the Top, and full of Seeds, 


which adhere to a Placenta. 
"MINGCH T 
1. SOLDANELLA Alpina rotundi- 


fulia. C. B. P. Round-leaved Sol- 
_ danel of the Alps. e 


2. SolDANELLA Alpina rotundi- 
folia, flore niveo. C. B. P. Round- 
leaved Soldanel of the Ale, with a 
ſnow-white Flower. 

3. SOLDANELLA Alpina, folio mi- 


nu rotundo, C. B. P. Soldanel of 


the Alps, with a Leaf leſs round. 
Theſe Plants grow on the Als, 


and ſeveral other mountainous Places 


of lraly, Germany and Hungary, from 
_ whence they have been obtained by 
ſome curious Perſons, who preſerve 
them in their Gardens for the ſake 
of Variety. They are Plants of 


humble Growth, ſeldom rifing 
above ſix or eight Inches high ; 


ther round Leaves grow cloſe to the 
round, from between which the 
: Flower-ſtems ariſe 3 each of Which 


have four or five Flowers, which in 
the firſt Sort are of a fine blue Co- 
lour, but the ſecoi of a Stow-white, 


wich hang down and are ſhaped 


thrive in a warm light Soil. In dry 


SO 
like Bells. They flower the latter 
End of April, or the Beginning of 
May, and their Seeds are ripe in 
July. m 5 
The beſt Method to propagate 
theſe Plants, is, by parting of their 


Roots, becauſe their Seeds do not 
ſucceed, unleſs they are perfectly ripe, 


and well nouriſhed, and this rarely 


happens in England: nor do the Seeds 


which are brought from abroad, ſuc- 


ceed ; for they ſeldom grow, unleſs 
they are ſown ſoon after they are 


ripe. 


| The Seaſon for tranſplanting and 
parting of theſe Roots is in Septem- 


for if they are removed in the Spring, 
they never flower very Rrong ; and 


if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, the 


Plants will decay, unleſs they are 
conſtantly ſupplied with Water. 
Ihe Soil in which theſe Plant, 


thrive beſt, is a ſtrong cool Loon, 


and they mult have a ſhady Situation, 
for if they are expoſed to the Sun, 
they will not live, nor will they. 


* 


Weather theſe Plants thould be fie. 
quently watered, whi®h will cauic 
them to flower rongly, and make + 


good Increue. 


If the Seed; ripen in England, ad 
any Perſon 1> deſirous to propagate 


the Plants that way, they ſhould be 
ſown in Boxes or Pots, filled with 


freſh loamy Earth, ſoon after they 


are ripe ; and the Boxes mult be. 
placed in a ſhady Situation, and fe 
quently watered in dry Weather. 
The Plants will ſometimes appeir 
the ſame Autumn the Seeds are fav), 
but more frequently they do no: 
come up till the follow ing Spring BEL 
ſo that the Earth muit not be dit 


turbed, nor Weeds permitted to 
grow in the Boxes. When te 


Plants come up, they muſt be dil 


Water. 
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80 
watered in dry Weather, and con- 
ſtantly placed in a ſhady Situation. 


The following Autumn, the Plants 
ſhould be taken out of the Boxes, and 


planted in a ſhady Border, about fix 
or eight Inches aſunder, where they 


may remain to flower ; or they may 
be intermixed with other low Alpine 


Plant in North Borders, where they 
will make an agreeable Variety. 


 SORBUS, The Service Tree. 
To this Article muſt be added; 


1. Son Hnus ſativa, fructu ovwalo, 
medio rubente. Hort. Cath. The 


manured Service, with an oval F ruit, 


which is red within. 
2. SoRBUs ſativa, magno frudtu 
turbinato, pallide rubente. Inſt. R. H. 
The manured Service, with a large 
turbinated Fruit of a Foy. red Co- 
Jour. Os 
z. Sormus ſativa, mag uo Rue | 
N turbinato rubro. Inſt. R. H. 
The manured Service, with a large 
red Fruit not turbinated. 
= 4. SoORBUS Jativa, fruftu 3 
oy made. omnium minimo. Juſt. R. H. 
The manured Service, with che leaſt 
Fruit. 
|  SORRUS or Aura, Huriai fo- 
Lio. 8 1. Cor. 
with an Aſh-leaf. 
6. SORBUS or ientalis, fructu magno, 
compreſſo & flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. 
Ealtern Service, with a large flat vel 


Eaftern Service, 


low iſn Fruit. | 
'The four Sorts firſt- mentioned are 


5 very common in the alien Gardens, 


and lately have been brought 


into England by the Perſons who 
bring over Orange: trees, Sc. ſo that 
in a few Years they may be common 

in England. But the great Difficulty | 
is in keeping of the Sorts; becauſe 
when theſe Trees are propagated by 
Seed, they vary as much in their 
Kinds as Apples and Pears. And it 
is very difficult to propagate them 
by ann or budding; ; for they {el- 


S P 
dom ſucceed when grafted on Peres 
Apples, or Medlars; and it i; ,,, 
eaſy to raiſe Stocks of their gun 
Kind, for the Fruit do not alway, 
ripen in this Country. 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts were dif. 
vered by Dr. Tournefort in the ly. 


want, but at preſent they are not 


the Enplih Gardens. Theſe Scr. 
may be all propagated by Seed-, aft; 
the manner directed in the former 


Volumes of the Gardeners Di; nar: 


t he beſt way to procure good See! 
of theſe Plants, 15 to have the Prut, 


when duly ripened abroad, put up; 
Boxes of Sand, and ſent over ; by 
which Method they may be broug: 
over very well: for if the Fr. 

ſhould rot, the Seeds will remi: 


good by being preſerved in Sand, 
SPARTI UM, Broom. 


To this Article mutt be added; 


. 9SPARTIUM orzentale huni(: 


1 villoſo 2 reſtrato. Tourn. Cir 
Dwarf Eaftern Broom, with a h 


beaked Fruit. 
2. SPARTIUM orientale, 7 | 


 compreſſa, glabra & annulata. Tyr. 
Co,. Eaſtern Broom, with a tat 


ſmooth, circular Pod. 
3. SPARTIUM Americanun, nur. 
tulace foliis, aculeatum, ebeni ni. 


terie. Plum. Prickly American Broon, 


with Purſlane-leaves, whoſe W 00d! 
taken for Ebony. 


. SPARTIUM Americanum cot: 


den, citri foliis, floribus albis, ai 
nodos confertim naſceutibus. lin. 


Climbing American Broom, with 


 Citroneaves, and white Flower, 
Which are * in Bunches : i 
the Joints. 


'The two firſt Sorts were e 


by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, tron | 
whence he ſent the Seeds to the 


Reyal Garden at Paris. 1 bet 


Plants are as hardy as the common 
Sorts mentioned in the former he 
lumes of the Gardeners Diztion«'; 
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Ihe fourth Sort 1s pretty 


SP 

They are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the Spring on a 
moderate Hot-bed, as hath been di- 
rected in the former Volumes for the 


two common Sorts, and the Plants 
muſt alſo be managed in the ſame 


manner. We ; 
The third Sort is very common in 


amaica, and ſeveral other Places in 


the H'e/t-Indies, where the Wood is 
cut, and {ent to England, under the 
Title of Ebony, though it 1s not 


the true black Ebony, which is a 
Native of the Eaſtern Country, and 


is a Plant of a very different Genius. 


The Wood of this American Ebony is 
of a fine greeniſh brown Colour, and 


poliſhes very well ; on which ac- 


count it is much coveted by the In- 
ſtrument-makers, and is uſed for ſe- 
veral Purpoſes, being of a very hard, 


durable Nature. 


mon in the Spanih M eſt-Iudies, 


Citron-tree ; and continuing green 


the whole Year, they make an agree- 
able Variety in the Stove, amongſt 
other tender Exotic Plants. 
Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be procured from 
the Countries of their natural 
Growth; for they do not produce 
FF  veeds in this Climate: theſe Seeds 
Fo Should be ſown in Pots filled with 

light freſh Earth, early in the Spring, 
And plunged into a good Hot- bed of 
Tanners Bark, where they ſhould be 
frequently refreſhed with Water; and 
if the Nights ſhould prove cold, the 


Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 


covered with Mats to keep the Bed 


Par 


in a good Temperature of Warmth : 
in the middle of the Day, when the 
Sun ſhines warm, the Glaſſes ſhould 
be raiſed to let the Steam of the Bed 
paſs oft, as alſo to admit freſh Air. 
In about a Month after the Seeds are 
ſown, the Plants will appear, when 
they mult be carefully treated (being 
very tender while young) ; they mult 


have treſh Air admitted to them 
every Day, when the Weather is 
warm, and ſhould be frequently re— 
freſhed with Water, when the Earth 


in the Pots appears dry. In about 


five or ſix Weeks after the Plants 


appear, they will be fit to tranſplant, 


when they thould be carefully ſhaken 
out of the Pots, and ſeparated, plant- 
ing each into a {mall Pot filled with 


light freſh Earth, and then plunge 


them into the Hot-bed again, being 
careful to ſhade them from the Sun 
com 


every Day, until they have taken 


new Root; after which time they 
 trom whence I have received the 
Seeds, which were collected by Mr. 
Robert Millar. This is a climbing 
Plant, which will twiſt round what 
_ ever Trees grow near it, and will 
_ riſe to a great Height. 'The Leaves 
of this Plant are thick and ſtrong, 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the 


mult be treated in the ſame manner 


as other very tender Exotic Plants, 


by giving them Air every Day in 
warm Weather, and watering them 


every other Day gently, and when 


the Nights are cold, to cover the 
Glaſſes. In this Hot-bed the Plants 


may remain till Autumn, when they 


muſt be removed into the Stove, and 


plunged into the Bark-bed : thoſe of 
them whoſe Roots have filled the 


Pots, ſhould be carefully ſhifted into 


Pots one Size larger, before they are 


Plunged; but as theſe Plants are not 


of quick Growth while young. 
they do not require to be often ſhitted 


out of the Pots. During the Winter 
| Seaſon theſe Plants mult be kept very 


warm, (eſpecially die firſt Year) aud 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed 


with Water; but in cold Weather it 5 
muſt be given to them in ſmall Quan - | 


tities, and if their Leaves ſhould 
contract Filth, they muſt be waſhed 


with a Sponge to clean them, other- 
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obſerving in the Summer Seaſon, 


8 F. 
wiſe the Plants will not thrive. As 
theſe Plants are very tender, they 
will not live in the open Air in this 
Country, even in the warmeſt Part 
of the Vear; therefore they muſt be 


conſtantly kept in tlie Stove, and 
ſhould be plunged 1 in the Batk- bed, 


when the Weather is warm, to ad- 
mit a large Share of freſh Air to the 
Plants, but in Winter they mult be 


kept very warm. With this Manage- 


ment, the Plants will thrive very 


well, and in a few Years will pro- 


duce their Flowers, when they will 
make a pretty Appenranee in the 


Stove. 


8E RGULA, Spurrey. 


The Charagters are 
It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, con- 


foting of five Leaves, which are in- 
cluded in a fiue-leaved Empalement ; 


2 —— (2 


in the Centre of the Flogver, ariſes 
the Pointal, which afteravard be- 
comes ar oundi/Þ membranaceous Fruit, 
which cpens in three Parts, and is 


filled avith. ſmall Seeds, avhich in 


ome Species * de 4 * round 
e 
DN on cres are; 

„ SPERGULa. J. B. The « com- 
mon 3 

. SPERGUL a arid noſtras. 7. B. 
The Sea Spurrey. 

3. SPERGULA purpurea. J. B. 

. ple Spurrey. 


. SPERGULA minima, ſeminibus 


ma Fuat Ihe leaſt Sunne z with 
bordered Seeds. 


Theſe Plants grow wild i in ſeveral 
Parts of England the ſecond Sort is 
 Sundon the Sea Shores, where the 
Salt -Water uſually flows ; ; but the 
other Sorts grow on ſandy Commons, 
and amongſt Corn in great Plenty. 
The firſt Sort is cultivated in Hol- 


land and Flanders, of teeding their 


Cattle; the uſual Time of ſowin, 
the Sec d 15 in Aab ul, at . Plants 


8 P 


may have Time to get Strength be. 


fore the Winter's Cold. Ih. Uk 


that 15 made of this Grafs, 15 to fee 
Sheep and other Cattle in Win. 
when the common Grafs hath d 


a very great Quantity of Food; bi 
as it will grow on the pooreſt Sand. 
it may be cultivated in many Place 


to good Advantage, where no other 
Grafs will thrive ſo well; ard b; 
feeding it off the Ground, the Durg 
of the Cattle will improve the Ja. 


This Paſture, as is affirmed, ail 
make excellent Butter ; and the My: 
ton fed on it, is ſaid to be well tailed; 


_ wherefore it is by many preferred: 

that fed on Turneps. Hens Erectil | 

eat this Herb, and it makes then 
lay more Eggs. 


This Plant being annual. 7 muſt be 


ſown. every Year, and whoever 1; 
willing to ſave the Seeds, ſhould (5, 
1 April, that the Plants Nia) 


flower the Beginning of July, and 
the Seeds will ripen in Auou/t ; whe! 


it muſt be cut before the Heads i are 
quite brown, otherwiſe the Scech Wi 


ſoon ſcatter. | 
The Seeds being very {\m: all,: about 
twelve Pounds, will be fulkcien t0 


ſow an Acre of Land. The Grount 


ſhould be well dreſſed before tit 


Seeds are ſown; for if the larger 


Clods are not broken, there will be 
an uneven Crop of Graf. Tespe 
in the low Country ſow this S«, 


after a Crop of Corn is taken ct 


the Land. The fourth Sort 1s 10 


much cultivated in Flanders, thong 


it is a much lower Plant than tte 
common Sort; but they eſteem it 4 


much better Graſs. 'The Seec: 4 
this Kind are ſmaller and flatter th! 


thoſe of the common Sort, 


have a white Border round each. | 
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growing. This Plant, ſeldom titre 
above fix Inches high, will not affe 
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&PHONDYLIUM , Cow-parſ- 
5 The Characters are; 
„,n, an umbelliferous Plant, 
% a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſijt- 


ins of five uneven heart-ſhaped 


Leaves, which are placed circularly, 
and reſt on the Empalement 3 ; avbich 
aſteravard becomes a Fruit, compoſed 
of two large Seeds, mY FI are flat 


and oval, having a Point that wants 


a Border within, chanelled, and ge- 


nerally caſting off their Cover, and 


„ed with dark Spots, on the Part : 


«.here they adhere to each ather. = 
The Species are , 
 SPHONDYLIUM vulgare birſu- 


Es C. B. P. Common hairy Cow- 


parlnep. 
2. SPHONDY LIUM vulgare hirſu- 
tum, floribus purpureis. C. B. P. 


Common hairy Cow- POD.” with 


PET Flowers. 


- SpHONDYLIUM majus, 8 


* Herculeum quibuſdam. F. B. 


\.1-heal. 


4. SPHONDYILIUM criſpum. 3 B. 


Curled Cow- parſnep. 


5. SPRONDY LiuM Her ſatum, folits 


anguy. loribus. . B. P. Hairy Co = 


ra bez. vith narrower Leaves. 
SPHONDY.LLU 1 foliis arg; 9— 
25 GEE "þ Ur PUP eis. H. N. ny 0; P. 


Con bar! GED: With narrower Curt - 
Up Leaves. | 


; yy. 110 NDYLIUM this par- 
van; C. B. P. Small Cow. $ MP. 


of t the 4051. 
d..SPLONDYL IU M Aldinum la- 

th 6. B. F. Smooth Cow- 
ri.ep 0. the Alps. 


9 PH: DL 24 orientale Mans 


"Mm. Tourn. Cor. Greatelt Laſtern | 
Cow arſnep. EF 5 | 
10. SPHONDYLIUM orientale, am- 

875 folio, caule brevi. Tourn. 

Haltern Cow-parſnep,with a very 
arge Leaf, and a mort Stalk. 
V. 51. II. 9 0 


: wheretore ; 1 


9 F 

11. SPHONDYLIUM orzentale, lon-— 

imo & anguſliſſimo folio. Journ. 

Cor. Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, with a 
very long, and very narrow Leaf. 

12. SPHONDYLIUM orzentale an- 

guftifolium glabrum, anijum olens. 


Journ. Cor. Smooth narrow-leavel : 
Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, ſmelling like 


Aniſe. 


13. SPHOXDYLIUM orientale, fr. 


iis ammi perennis. Teurn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Cow- nba with perennial 
AG -weed-leaves 5 
| SPHONDYLIUM orientale hu- 


pe foliis ab/inthit. Tourn, Cor. 


Darf Ealtern Cow- -parſnep, with 
Wor mal ood-leaves. 


15 „SbHoSpyLI Vu erte walks PRE 


ci dae folio, aſphodeli radice. 


Tourn. Cor. Faftern Cow- parſnep, 


with a common Carrot- leaf, and an 


Aſphodel- root. 


The firit and fifth Sorts grow wild : 
in England; the firſt is very com- : 
mon on the Sides of Ditches, and 
7 cater Cow- N or Her cules” 1 


the Borders of Fields, in moiſt Land 


_ every-where. The other. Sorts are 
not Natives of this Country, but are 


many of them preſerved in Botanic 
Garcens, for the ſake of Variety. 


They are all very hardy Plants, 


which may be prop:gated by Seeds: 
the beit Time for ſowing them, is 
in Autumn, ſoon after the Seeds ak 
ripe. They ſhould be ſown wher 

the Plants are deſigned to remain, 
becauſe they fend forth t: p Roots, 
ſome, hat 80 thoſe of the Parſnep 3 


Feet and a halt Dittance; ard! in tlie 


they mould be thinned; fo as to 


leave them at leaſt eighteen Inches 


aſunder in the Rows 3 after which 


they will require no farther Cure, 


do not thrive ſo well 
when tranſ] Lad, as if ſuffered to 
remain wh $5 they are ſown. The 
Plants growing very large, the Seeds 
ſhould be fown in Drill, at two. 


Spring, when the Plants appear, 
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but to keep, them clear from Weeds ; 
and wlien the Plants have obtained 


| Strength, they will not caſily be in- 
jured by Wees; tor they will over- 


car them, and prevent their getting 
up. The ſecond Vear theſe Plants 


will produce Flowers and Seeds, and 


their Roots will abide many Years, 


and produce Seeds every Yer, which 


if permitted to ſcatter, will fill tne 


neighbouring Ground, and become 


troubleſome Weeds. : 
ie third Sort (which is very 
common in Germany ) hath been, by 


101 % of the German Writers, tal Ken 


for tae Acanthus or Bears-breech, 
and the fame Qualities applied to 


The Name of Cow-parſnep wa 


given to this Plant, from the va 
eating g of it; but they do not chuſe 


to 4 8 the Leaves of this Plant, bed 


| dhe can get any other ED 
may be Obterved in the Fiel 


e 
the Plant is in. great Plenty 


they are 
rarely f. un- 4 to he 19905 e by than 
vets when the (Grais 15 burnt up. 


R ibbets will eat the Leaves of this. 
Plant, and ſeem fond of it. | 


SPIRG@AA.. | 
To this Article muſt be added; 
SPIRTA We" nica, hrperict folio 
Ci enoto. Ius d jt, 3 Span; 8 OP1} Fai, 
with a 190 St. Johns-wort-leat, 
commonly called Hipcricum fr alex, 


"W} th 4 notched Leat. | 
This Shrub is equally hardy with 


he common Sort; and ries to the 


Time H leicht; ; wheretore it may be 
diſpoſed in the ſame manner in Pl: in 
tations of flowering Shrubs. 
be propagated by laying down the 


Branches, or by Pb from the 
ot, as hath been directed tor the 
in tle former Vo 


Oy ks DIY 


'F hree-leaved America: Bladder-1; 


of an herbaceous Colour; which a. 
ſacceeded by flat Bladders, having 


Border round them, 


| . the 
Cows will eat the Graſs. very cloſe 
about. theſe Plants, tho' 


| they ſhould be 


the Summer Seaſon. 


ST 
To this Article muſt be added 
. SrTAPHYLODENDRON Amer 
9 folits lauri anguſtis, Pi, 
Cat. American Bladder- mut, un. 
narrow Bay-leaves. 
. STAPHYLODENDRON Ainet. 
mum tr ifoliatium, foliis mcifis, 1 


17 


with cut Leaves. 


Lhe firſt Sort is pretty comm; 


in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and (i; 
other Places in the warm heh 
America ; where it uſually 71! 
the Height of ten or twelve t 


And produces its Branches regal 
which are beſet with Leaves, ſhy 05 
in ſome meaſure like thoſe of 


Bay- tree; but are narrower, and t. 
of Veins, and of a lighter g ret 
Colour: 1 0 Flowers are ſmall. 


i, 404 4 


and uncloj: 
two or three roundiſh Seeds. 


It may be propagated by Ks 


which ſhould be fown early 
Spring, 


cn a moderate blase 
and w den the Plants are come Up 


they ſhould be frequently tees 


with Water, and kept cle 


Weeds, until they have ob: 


Strength enough to 55 le 
carefully taken , 
and each planted into a leparate fu. 


Pot filed with freſh light Jain! 


— then plunged into a Hot 0 


Fanners Bark, where they mu 


carefully f ded until they Sale 
new Root; 


aſter which time t 
ſhould have tree Air ad: mittee I 
them every Day in warm Wess 


| by raiſing the Glaſſes of the lie 
It may 


bed ; and. they muſt be n= 
Wa Arche every other Day 
It Abe P. 


thrive, they will fill the Call ? 
with their Roots by the Beginnig 84 
July ; when they mult be ſhaker. 
vt the Pots, and their Roots i!" 


* 
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by cer 
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med. and then put into Pots a little 
|, roer, which ſhould be filled with 
freth light Earth, and then plunged 
again into the Hot- bed, to facilitate 
their making new Roots; but after 
this, they ſhould have a larger Share 


ef Air to harden them before Win- 


er. At Michaelmas, when the 


Nights begin to be cold, the Plants 


ſhould be removed into the Stove ; 
where, during the Winter Seaſon, 


they ould be kept in a moderate 


Temperature of Warmth,and mult be 


Frequently retreſhed with Water; but 
it ſhould be given to them in ſmall | 
: Quantities, when the Weather is 
on, The following Summer the 

nts ſhould be by degrees inured 
to hrar a large Share of Air; but 
while they are young, they ſhould 


not be intirely / expoſed abroad, tho' 


when the Plants are become woody, 


ey will bear to be ſet abroad every 
Summer, in a warm ſheltered Situ- 


ion, and in Winter will live in a 
good Green-houſe, without any arti- 


vcial Heat. This Plant doth fre- 
quently produce Flowers in this 
Country, and in warm Seaſons will 
bmetimes perfect Sceds. 

mues green throughout the Year, 
nd will make an agtecable Variety 


hb the Conſervatory in the Winter 


*caton, for winch it is chiefly pre- 
1 ad | ; 


w+ y 
bo NJ. 


The ſccond Sort was diſcovered 


„dhe late Dr. Lilliam Houſtoun, at 


# 


carpet; this Sort hath weak. 


* 


ae a regular Stem like the 
ner, but forms itſelf into a rude 


. The Flowers of this Kind 


ns: in Bunches, 
tremity of the ae e 


at the 


5, very like thoſe of the tormier 


dort. 


i Kind may be propagated by 
venue, Which Mult be own As hath | 


YAnces, 


from a Numbes 
convinced, that is a more expenſive 
Method, and attended with a much 
greater Uncertainty, than wh en the 
are kept in Stoves: tor 
beds, when toggy cloudy Weather 
happens, which is too frequent in tlic 
Winter Seabp in this Country, there 
muſt be an extraordin ary Care taken 

to prevent the Damp (vehich vill at 
ſuch ties be very great in the Beds) 
trom rotting the Plants; and in very 
: cold Veather, theſe Beds mult be 
lined round the Side: 


£1018 Branches, and - doth not 


Which 


3 ved by compretled Blad- 


a: 


been directed for the former Sort, 
and the Plants mult be treated much 


aſter the ſame way; but as theſe are 
ſomewhat tenderer than thole, they. 


ſhould not be expoſed abroad in 
Summer, nor will they live thro" 
the Winter, unleſs they are pre- 


{erved in a moderate Degree of 
Warmth. 


STOVE. 


Since the Publication of the former 


Volumes of the Dictionn ry, there 
hath been n a preat Number of Stoves 


built in England; and theſe have 
been proje ected. in different manners, 


according to the ſeveral Plants which! 


they were deſigned to contain: fo 
that there have been very great Im- 
provements made in theſe Contri: 


generally known ; ſo that the Ex- 


pence of maintaining them is greatly 
_ diminiſhed. But 
what has been by ſome aftirmed, 
ex. that they may be propagated 
It con- 


in Hot-beds without any Stoves ; yet, 
of Trials, I am 


"thi 01 © Hot- 


to keep a Warmth in the Bed; and 
this mult be repeated three or 1 


times in a Winter, accordin g to the 
Cold of the Scaſon, withcut which 


the Plants will not thiive ſo that 


Cem. * 


| but - eſpecially in the Stoves 

tor the Ananas or Pine-apple, which 
Fruit is now pretty commonly cul. 
 tivated in the Englih Gardens, and 
the Method of cultivating them more 


| notwithſtanding; 


with hot 2 
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the Trouble of doing this is very 
great, and where Dung 15 ſcarce, is 
allo & «penſive, and in this Method 
there is no Certainty of having any 
Quantity of Fruit: for I have ob- 
ſerved, where the Plants have been 
thus managed, few of them have 


produced 1 rut, and ſome Years 
they have intirely miſcarried, whereas. 
thoſe in Stoves do ſeldom fail, when 
the Plants are of a proper Size for 
| DEA ing. And after the firſt E xpence 


of building the Stove, the Charge i 15 


= yt very great to maintain the Plants; 
Fr a fmall Quantity of Fewel will 
; * ſukcient to warm a Stove, which 


capable of containing fourſcore or 
{1 « Plants; and a leſs Quin- 
tity of Jan will be required for 


them, than when they are kept in 


| Frames. In a Stove of twenty-four. 
"Feet long, and about eight Feet 
broad, (e xcluſive of the Flues) may 
be place Ml about one hundred Plants. 


to bear Fruit (provided they are 
planted in the Tan, which is found 


to be the beſt Method, and of which 
1 ſhall give a particular Account 
| herea! frer). This Stove may be kept 
warm during the Winter Seaſon, 
with two Chaldron and a half, or 


at molt three Chaldron of Coals, or 
with any other Sort of Fewel in 


| proportion: but where Coal can be 


had at an eaſy Expence, it is much 


tie beſt Fewel, becauſe the Smoak 
of this will keep warm much longer 


than of any other Fewel; conle- 


quently will heat the Flues much. 
| more, and it will make much leſs Sout, 
thau Fur or any ſuch lewel; which 
is an Advantage, becauſe the Flues 
wil! not require. to be o often 


cleaned. 


I ſhall now proceed to give a De- | 


ſcription of two Scrts of Stoves, 


Which have of late been invented for 
tire Ananas, in both which they are 


ST 
found to ſucceed equally, The f. f 


of theſe Stoves has but one Slope of 
Glaſſes, from the "Top to the Plate, 


which is raiſed about a Foot above 


the Level of the Ground {provided 


the Soil is dry; otherwiſe it muſt le 


advanced higher, fo as that the H. 
pit may not deſcend ſo low at to be 


ever troubled with Water, lich 


would cool the Tan, and ſpoil the 


Bed). The other Sort of Stove h. 
| upright Glaſſes in Front, about our 


Feet high; and from the upper Par: 
of theſe, are ſloping Glaſles, Wc 
run up to the Top. The Deſign of 
theſe upricht Glaſſes in Front, 15 to 


admit of a ſmall Walk between tlie 


Bark-pit and the Glaſſes, for the 
more convenient paſſing round the 
Plants to water them, &c. which in 


other Stoves cannot be done; ſo thi! 
the Glaſſes muſt be opened to come 


at the front Row of the Plant, 


whenever they want to have an; 
thing done to them: tho? as to the 
_ watering of the Plants, that may be 


very well performed, from the. 


on the Back of the Tan- bed, 1 1 


long-ſpouted Watering-pot ; ſo tl 
there will be no Neceſſity of oper, 
ing the Glaſſes, but on amp T 
Occaſions. | Theſe ſmall Stoves, vn. 
one Slope of Glaſſes, are contriv0 
to fave Expence, and where Perle 
are confined for Room. Aud as its) 
contain a much leſs Quantity of 4 


than the other Stoves, a {maller 


Quantity of Fewel will keep them 
warm; but the other,being the mo! 


commodious, is by many P ej: 


preferred to theſe. However, 
mall give as plain Directions“ 


poſſible, for the Building both del 


Kinds 9 Stoves; which, with ti: 
annexed Plates, will be ſuthclent In 


ſtructions for any Perſon, who 1: the 
leaſt ſkilled in Buildings, co make 
either of the Stoves. 


Come 
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2 any 
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lay. be 
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The firſt Place contains a Plan of 
the ſmall Stove, with one Slope of 
Glaſſes, with a Section of the Flues, 
- Plan of the Tan-bed, and of the 


Furnace, with the ſloping Glaſſes. 
The Length from-out to-out of this 
Stove, is twenty-four Feet; and the 


Width eleven Feet. The Walls in 
Front, and at each End, are one 
Brick and a half in Thickneſs, and 
the back Wall muſt be two Bricks 
thick, in order to throw the Heat 
into the Houſe, becauſe to this Wall 
the Flues are built. The Pit, which 
contains the Tan, is the whole 
Length of the Building, and fix Feet 
wide; but the Depth necd not be 
more than two Feet and a half, 


- which will hold a ſufficient Quantity 
of Tan, to contain a moderate 


Warmth ſo long as is neceſſary. 


his Pit ſhould be brick'd at bot- 


tom, to prevent the Farth mixing 


with the Tan; the Wall in Front of 
the Stove, as alſo thoſe at each End, 
to encompaſs this Pit three ways, 


muſt be one Brick and a half thick; 
ad there muſt be a nine Inch Wall 
carried up on the Back-ſide, to which 
the Wall which ſuſtzins the Flues, 
wilt almoſt join ; for in carrying up 
the back Wall of the Stove, it will 


be proper to make the Foundation ſo 


broad, as to include the Width of 


the Flues, (which muſt be two Feet 
nine Inches) that the Work may 


ettle equally. From this Founda- 
tion, to the Side of the Bark-pit., 
there will be two Feet, including the 


Tine Inch Wall of the Pit ; fo that 


the other fifteen Inches may be 


filled up with Rubbiſh, to ſave the 
Expence of Bricks, ſince it is only 
60 ſapport the Pavement of the Walk. 
In carrying up the back Wall of the 


Stove, the Flues ſhould alſo be car- 


ned wp with it, that the Covering of 
Etch Flue may be joined into the 


vid Brick-work of the Wall. The 


V2 
lower Part of the bottom I luc 
ſhould be level with the Pavement of 
the Walk, that the Heat may be 
intirely above Ground. The Depth 
of the firſt Flue ſhould be two Feet, 
becauſe in this the greateſt Quan- 


tity of Soot will lodge ; and the 


Width muſt be as much as a Foot- 
tile may reach to cover, which may 


be about ten Inches; for if the 
Tiles have an Inch on each Side 
bearing, it will be ſufficient, ſince 


they are not to ſupport any Weight; 
but where the Flues are covered with 


flat Stones, which will admit of their 


being made wider, it will be proper 


to allow them fifteen Inches wade, 
which give better Room to cleanſe. 
them. The Wall in Front of the 
Flues, within-fide of the Houſe, 
ſhould not be above four Inches 
thick, that the Smoak, in paſhng 
thro' the Flues, may fend the Heat 
more caſily into the Stove. Ihe 
other three Flues ſhould be eighteen. 
Inches deep, and all of them the 
ſame Width of the lower one ; Which 
will be large enough for a Climney- | 
ſweeper to go thro them, to cleante 
them of the Soot, whenever they 
are foul. Theſe Flucs turning four 
times {as in the annexed Plan) will 
riſe almoſt to the Top of the Stove ; 


for as the Uſe of theſe Stoves is to 
contain Ananas, which are low Plants, 
ſo if there is but Height enough for 


a Man to walk upright on the Walk 
at the Back-ſide of the Houſe, be- 

| tween the Pit and the Flues, it will 
be ſufficient; for the lower the Stoves 
are built, the leſs Quantity of Fewel 
will keep it warm in Winter : but 
nas it will be neceſſary to build the _ 
Back-wall fix Feet and a half high to 


contain the Flues, ſo by raiſing it one 


Foot higher, there will be upward 
of fix feet in Height, notwit lt nd. 


ing the Slope of the Front. Tle 
Flues ſhould be well plaiſtered wit 
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in which the Furnace muſt be placed, 
which ſhould be funk fo low, as 


8 T 
Loam and Dung within: ſide, Which 
hould be laid as ſmooth as poſſible, 
that the Smoak may not be the leaſt 


obſtructed in its paſſing thro' them; 
and when they are carried quite up, 


the Whole ſhould be plaiſtered on 
the Side within the Stove, with 
Lime and Hair, and covered cloſely 


with Hop-bags, or other coarſe 


Cloth, after the manner Coppers 
are uſually done, which will preveut 
the Smoak from getting thro' into 
the Stove, and faſten the whole W ork 


together. 
In che Front lope; . tlie Glaſies 


need not he carried to the Top of tlie 
Building; but the upper Part may 
be boarded, and covered either with 
Slates or Lead, about three Feet and 


2 half below the Top, which Will 


cover the Flues and the Walk; ſo 

that the Glaſſes, which muſt run up 

juſt under this Covering, will extend 
over the Bariz-bed, and the Plants 

vill enjoy the full Advant tage of the 
Sun and Light. 


On the Back-fide of the Stow e. at 
one End, muſt be built a ſmall Shed, 


that the Top of the Oven may be 
ten Inches or a Foot belove the ſirſt 
Flue, which will occaſion a good 


Draught to the Smoak. This Oven 


need not be very large for theſe 


ſmajl Stoves; about ſixteen Inches 
wide, and twenty Inches long wWith⸗ 
in- ſide, will be ſufficient. To this 
Oven hos mult be an iron Door, 


ſomewhat like thoſe for Coppers 
and under tne Oven there "gd 


be an Aſh-hole, to which there 
ſhould allo be another Door, that C 
when the Fire is thoroughly light- 
ed, may be ſhut to prevent the 
Fewel from burning away too faſt. 


This Oven ſhould be built with the 


beſt Materials, otherwiſe it will often 
want Repairing, which is what ſhould 


Brick-work into which it is joined 
open outward, for the Convenicnc, 


trived to ſhut as cloſe as poſib. 


underſtanding of the whole Cor 
trivance, the annexed Plate, it 1 
I ſhall proceed to deſcribe the ot: 
Sort of Stove, with e Che 5 


in Front. 


upright Glaſies in Front, arc mr: 


place will not warm a oreater Fa 


this Le. oth. The Width of 


ST 
be avoided as much as poſüble f,. 
the Trouble of doing it is pren, 


great; beſide, the often pulling don: 
of the Oven, will impair the Other 


At the other End of the Stone 
ſhould be a Door, which {1,4 


of getting into the Stove, Which nis 
be made of double Deal, and con. 


prevent the Air from getting into i! 
Stove to cool it. This Door is 5; 
of Uſe to open to give Air to th. 
Plants in Summer, at ſuch time: 
when it may be unproper to oben 
any of the Glaſſes. For the brite 


hoped, will be ſufficient ; wher-{+ 


The Stoves which are built x wit 


convenient than the others, as tic: 


admit of a ſmall Walk in the Fro: 
of the Bark-bed ; ſo that the Pl: 


may be eaſter watered, and wii! 


ever there is any thing to be dou 
the Plants, it may be performed bo. 
ter, as there will be a Paſſace qi 
round the Tan-bed. The Length | 
theſe Stoves may be in proportion: 
the Number of Fruit defired ; bt 
they ſhould not exceed forty bt 
unleſs there are two Ovens contri 
for Fire to warm them; for one!“ 


of Stove, to ſuch a Negrec of He 
as is neceſſary to keep the Aran 
in good Health : therefore ].-ha: 


choſen to make the annexed Plon © 


Stove is twelve F. ect from-out-to-0 
the Bark-pit is ſeven Feet over, ar. 
the Walk between the Bark be. dn ; 
the Front-glaſſes, as alſo at thc 
Ends, is one Foot broad; hi 
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will afford ſufficient Room to pal 
round the Bed, to water, or do 
what is neceſſiry to the Plants: The 
Walk on the Back of the Stove, be- 
tüte the Bark-bed and the Flues, is 
tao Feet broad ; which will be 
commodious enough ſor any Pur- 
poſes, fince in theſe Zuilding: „ their 
Uſe is chiefly conſulted ; for when 
they are too wide, there requires 


more Fewel to warm them, and 


there will be a greater Quantity of 
Glaſs-work, which is not only an 
Expence in the firit Building, but 
will be an annual Charge to keep 
in Repair. 


The upright Glaſſes 3 in the Front 


of the Stove, are five Feet high, 


and be! ing raifed at the Bottom, about ; 


fv Inches above the Walk, will be 
hich enough to admit a Perſon to 
pe 45 round to water the Plants; for 
iF theſe Glaſſes are taller, it will be 


more difficult to reach the upper 
Gluſſes to draw them down to admit 


the Air to the Plants in hot Weather. 
The ſloping Glaſſes, which run up to 


welve Feet in Length, are divided 


into two Ranges, which will render 


mem more handy to move, and the 


to cover the Flues and the back 
Walk of the Stove; ſo that the 
Glaſſes will reach as far as the Width 


ot the Tan- bed, to admit Air and 
dun to the 8 


two. Feet ſquare in the Clear, to 
contain a larger 


cue the Stove being larger, will 
require a greater Fire to warm it. 
The Contrivance of the Oven, and 


the Flues, being the Lame as in the 


From the 


8 


ſmall Stove, need not be repeated 
here. 

Where a Perſon is deſirous to have 
a large Quantity of Fruit of the 
Ananas every Year, the beſt way to 
effect it, will he to have one of each 
of theie Stoves, the largeſt of them 


to fruit the Plants; which if made 


of the Dimenhon here deſcribed, 
will contain about two hundred Plants 
when full grown; and in the ſmall 


Stove, the young Plants may be 


brought on to ſupply the large 


| Stove: which is a much ſurer and 5 
leſs troubleſome Method, than to 


keep the young Plants under Frames 
withour Fire in Winter, as 15 by ſome 
pra ctiſcd. 


But thoſe Perſons who may t think i 


the Expence too great to build two 
Stoves, may contrive a Frame to 


raiſe the your: Th Plants in; ;W hich if 


made of Brick-work, may have two 
Flues carried in the Back- wall above 


the Tan-bed, which may be heated 
in Winter with a {mall Quantity cf 


 Fewel ; for as the Frame need not 
the Top of the Stove, being near 


be more than three Feet high above 
the FTan-bed on the Back-tide, the 


Quantity of Air contained in ſuch a 
y Frame may be warmed at a ſmall 
will be much ſtronger, than if they 
were only in one Range. 
upper Part of theſe Glaſſes there is 
; Feathouſe which ſlopes to the Back 
of the Stove, and projects ſo forward, 


Expence : and as the Glaſſes may be 
covered with Mats in cold Weather, 
the Froſt will not cool the Air ſo 
much as where the Glaſſes have no 
Covering. If theſe Frames are built 
on dry Ground, the Bark-pit may be 


ſunk below the Surface of the 


Ground, which need not be more 


than two Feet and a half, and the 
; Wall in Front mutt be about ſixteen. 
The Oven for this Stove mould be Inches above the Ground; but the 
Back-wall muſt be three Feet high, 
Quantity of Fewel 
tan thoſe of the ſmall Stoves, be- 


which will make a Declivity ſafhcient 
to carry off the Rain. Upon the 


Walls, muſt be fixed a Plate of Um. 
ber, about ſix Inches thick, into 


which the Gutters, on which the 


: £3:afles are to fide, muſt be ſixel ; 


Ce e 
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ſo that the Glaſſes will be raiſed on 


the Back-ſide, about three Feet and a 
half above the Surface of the Bark- 


bed, and about twenty-two Inches in 
Front, where the ſmalleſt Plants 
ſhould be plunged, and the largeſt 
Plants muſt be plunged backward ; 
whereby they will fall in a regular 
Slope, proportionable to the Glailes ; 


ſo that the Plants in every Part of 
the Bed may be nearly at an dual 
i Dit! tance from the Glzfles. | 

At one End of this Frame muſt be 
the Oven to make the ire, which. 
thouid be ſunk intire,y below the Su- 
f ce of the Ground, that there may 
be a Draught for the Smoak ; but 
this muſt be ſhedded over 5 ex- 


clude the Rain, and incloſed ſo as to 


keep out the Wind; for if the Fire 


is expoſed to the open Air, it cannot 
be kept regular. "Therefore the beſt 


Method is to carry up the Shed with | 
Brick-work, nearly the Height of 
the Back-wall, which may be covered 


with Tiles, and have a ſmall Door 


to it, juſt ſufficient for a Man to enter 
to Put on the Fewel. This Shed 
need not be above four F cet ſquare; 
for the Oven ſhould not be more than 
fourteen Inches ſquare in the Clear, 
which will contain as much Fewel as 
is neceſſary ' to warm this Frame. 
Bat this Oven muſt be intirely built 
in the Shed, and a Cavity carried up 
from the Bottom, between the Oven 


and the Bark- bed ; - Otherwiſe the 


\ Fire will dry the Tan, and it will 
be in great Danger of ta king Fire, 
when the Bricks | are duo! orovghly ; 


. heated. 


The Length of the F. rame mould 


not be more than twenty-four Feet, 
and the Width ſix Feet, which will 


hold a ſufficient Number of young 


Plants to fill the large Stove, when 
they are fu'ly grown, and one Fire- 

lace will Be juhcient to warm the 
Air contained © herein. The two 
f . des 


they will dig into the Ground, © ay 


3 


Flues a this Frame muſt be Carrie4 


one over the other, in the ſame n. I. 
ner as in the Stove : the lower Þ.- 


of the firſt Flue ſhould be raiſed j. 5 


above the Surface of the Bark. bed, 


to prevent the Heat from dryin g tl 


Tan. This Flue ſhould be eilte 


Inches deep, and ten Inches in 
Width ; and the upper Flue may le 
fourteen Inches deep, and of t: 
{1me Width. But the better to Wn 


form the Reader, I have annexed @ 


Plate of this Frame, by w nich it wi 


Il} 


| be eaſily comprehended. 


Where the Ground 1s wet, th- 


Bark-pit muſt not be ſunk blo, 
: Ground ; for if the Water ſhout 


riſe to the Tan in Winter, it vil 


cool the Bed, and render it unit 
keep the Plants; therefore in (ic) 
Situations the whole Pit muſt | 
raiſed above the Surface of . 


Ground, which will 5 . 


5 Back- wall to be five Feet :nd : al 


high, and the Front- wall three 


: ten Inches high; 3 ſo that it will 8 


more troubleſome to water the Plarts 
as alſo to ſhiſt the Tan ir. the 
Frames, than in thoſe witch wr 
low ; which is an Advantage ales, 
to be taken, whenever the Stun 
and Soil will admit of it. bor tc 
lower the Beds are, the lefs they 1 
be expoſed to Weather, and t.. 
more handy will it be to mam 


| Plants therein. 


The Bottom of ks Bark e pit in 


this Frame ſhou!d be ace} = 


. . 
Ericks , Or a Foundation of Rub! 


laid at Bottom, which ſhout! + 
made level, and preſſed down ban on 
to prevent the Earth from mi", 


with the Tan, which it is ver) nt 


to do, where this is not 3 
beſides, if the Perſons who ta 

the old Tan, wien the Bed require 
to be renewed, are not very Cc reful, 
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ſo thac , here will always be an In- 


equality therein. 
The Stoves and Frame here de- 


{cribed, are chiefly intended for the 


Ananas, or may be uſed for any 
other tender Exotic Plants of low 
Growth ; but whoever 15 willing to 


cultivate the larger Sorts of Exotic 


Plants and Trees, "muſt build Stoves 


mach higher than either of theſe, 


herwile the Plants cannot be con- 


ined therein; for the Muſa, which is 


now pretty common in England, will 
riſe in the Space of fourteen or 
fifteen Months, to the Height of 
twenty Feet or more, provided they 
arc not cramp'd in their Roots; ſo 


r in order to ſee theſe Plants in 


PerleAtion, the Stoves. ſhould be at 
leaſt twenty-five Feet high, and pro- 
rortonable in W idth. 


Petre, at Thorndon-ball in Efex, 
ſome of which are upward of thirty 
Feet high, and above twenty Fect 
Prod. The Bark-beds in _ theſe 
Stoves are twelve Feet broad; 
ſo that there is Room for large 


Plints to grow in the Borders, | 


which are made in the middle of 


theſe Beds, and a ſpacious Walk 


und the Bed. On the Back- ſide of 
the Stove next to the Flues, is a 


broad Border, in which the ſeveral 


55 erts of climbing Plants, which are 
Natives of the warmeſt Countries, 
arc planted, and an Eipalier built to 


the Top of the Houle, for theſe to 


3 15 mb againſt ; ſo that the Wall is 


ntirely eie with Plants on the 
"a gf the Houſe, which make a 


fine Appearance, becauſe as theſe 
te not confincd in their Roots, they 


r 3 
4 


45 luxurian;ly as in their na- 
H l, and produce their F lowers 
1Þ rut in great Plenty. 


tn the Building of theſe large 


87 


Stoves, the ſame Method ſhould be 
followed, as for the Stove in the ſe- 
cond Plate, with no other Alteration 
but that of inlarging the Dimenſions; 


which ſhould be in this Proportion, 


viz. for a Stove of twenty-five Feet 
high, the upright Front-glafles ſhould 
be twenty Feet high, Which will 
allow a good Sharc of Room for tall 
Plants near the Front of the Stove ; 
and from the upper Part of theſe 


Glaſſes, the two Ranges of Sloping; _ 
o]aſfes are to run to the Top, which 


A 
will allow a ſufficient Declivity 
to throw off the Water that may | 


fall on them. 


But as theſe Stoves are ſo much 
Jonger an broader, than thoſe before 


deſcribed, there ſhould be two Ovens 


or Firc- places to each; for theſe 


Stoves being deſigned to contain the 
The moſt magnificent Stoves which £ 

awe yet been Þuilt in Europe, are 

thoſe of the Right Honourable Lord 


tenderelt Plants, the Air muſt be 
kept above the temperate Heat, 
as marked on the Botanical Ther— 
mometers. The Length of theſe 


Stoves could be fifty Þ ect, and the 


Width about eighteen. The two 
Ovens (or Fire places) may be built 


at each Fnd, and fo the Flues carried 


to meet in the Middle : but they 
ſhould have no Communication with 
each other; for that will prevent their 
Drawing, fo that the Smoak will 
not paſs thro' them freely. The 

Flues may be carried over each other 
ſix times, and if the lower Flue is 


made two Feet and a half deep 1 in the 
Clear, and the other I lues are each 


twenty Inches deep, it will raiſe the 


whole Range about twelve Feet high, 


including the Covering of each, 


which will be ſufficient to heat the 
Air contained in the Ilouſe; - for... 
when the Smoal: has paſſed thro” 


ſix of theſe Flues, there will be no 
Heat leſt in it; whereforc it is not of 
any Service to carry a greater Num- 


ber of them than can be uſeful. 


. heſe Flues ſhould diſcharge their 
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Plum. Nev. Gen. Suriana with nar⸗ 
row Purſlain-leaves, 


8 U 


Smon at each End; for ff the 


Vents are joined together, it often 
prevents their Drawing well. 
SURIANA. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a roſe-fhaped Flower, con- 
Kfting of ſeveral Petals, which 


are placed in à circular Orden; 


Hm whoſe Empalement ariſes the 


Pointal, which afterwards becomes 


the Fruit, auhich generally conſiſts of 
four Capſules, in which are included 


four roundiſh Seed's. | 
We know but one ooh of dls 
Plant; vis. | 
SUrtaNa foltis por ale anguſtis. 


This Plant was ſo named by Fa- 


the French Settlements in America, 


in Honour to Dr. 7-/-ph Surian of 
Marjeilles, who was a very curious 
Botaniſt. | 1 
The Seeds of this Plant we 
5 brought from the Havanna, by the 
late Dr. William Houſtoun, who 
found the Plants growing there in 
great Plenty on the Shore, in moiſt 


Places, where the Salt water uſually 


flows. It alſo grows plentifully 


in ſome Parts of the Iſland of 
Famaica. 2 


It is propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown on a Hot. bed early in 


the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be carefully 


cleaned from Weeds, and frequently 
In warm 
Weather the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
bould de raiſed every Day, to admit 
ftreſh Air to the Plants, to prevent 
Their Drawing up too weak. When 
the Plants are fit to tranſplant, they 
tould be taken up carefully, and 


refreſhed with Water. 


e2ch planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, 
filled with fret light Farth, and 


N into a Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark, obſe rving to made them anti? 


; | 11 
gliore, radice rubra, flore tute! 


they have taken new Root; af: 


which time they muſt be duly w; 
tered every Evening in hot Weather 


and have freſh Air admitted to then. 
every Day in proportion to the 


Warmth of the Seaſon. In th. 
Hot-bed the Plants may remain il 
the Autumn, when the Nights | begs 
to be cold; atwhich time they 0.6 


be removed into the Stove, 5 


plunged into the Barlk-bed. Duri o 
the Winter Seaſon theſe Plants my" 
be kept warm, eſpecially while the 


are young, otherwiſe they will nc: 


live thro' the Winter in this Coun- 


try; they muſt alſo be frequent) 
refreſhed with Water, but it mal 
not be given to them in large n 


1 


a tities in cold Weather; for too ni 
ther Plumirr, who diſcovered it in 


Moiſture in Winter will ſoon geld 


them. Theſe Plants make but ow 
Progreſs the firit Year, tho' after 


wards they will grow pretty Pech 


if they are not {ſtunted in Winter, 
They muſt conſtantly be kept in 10 
5 Stove in this Country; and if the 
are plunged into the Bark. bed, ther 


will make the greater Progrets. In 
Summer they muſt have. a 5 
Share of Air, by opening the Gl. 
of the Stoves, and if their "on be. 
are covered with Filth (which 40 


Plants in Stoves do often contract 


they ſhould be carefully waſhed un 
2 Sponge; otherwiſe the Plants u.. 
not only appear unſightly, but the: 


Growth will be retarded. 


Theſe Plants uſually grow 2601! 
ſeven or eight Feet high, and as the) 


retain their Leaves throughout the 
Year, afford an agreeable Variety 


amongſt other Plants in the Store. 
SYMPHYTUM, Comfrey. 


. G. Smaller Comte, 


with a tuberoſe Root, 


2. SYmPhHyYTruM echii folio d. 


0 0 this Article muſt be added Ts 
- SYMPHYTUM minus, bal, 
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. aveſcente. 
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v. H. Comfrey with a broad 
Vipers-bugloſs-leaf, a red Root, and 
a 1287 Flower, 5 

| SYMPHYTUM echii folio an- 
155 , radice rubra, flore exalbids. 


7%. R. H. Comfrey with a broad 


Viper--buglols- -leaf, a red Root, and 


a W nitiſh Flower, 


4: SY MPHYTUM ech folio Au 
51. inre, radice rubra, fore luteo. 


nf: R. H. Comfrey with a nar- 
row Vipers-bugloſs- leaf, a red Root, 


and a yellow Flower. 


5. SYuPHYTUM Creticum, 10115 
Mis anou/tiore, longifſimis wills hor- 
4, fore croceo. Tourn. Cor. Candy 
Combiey, with a narrow Vipers- 
h ugloſs. leaf, 
org Hairs, and a taffron- coloured 
[* lower. | | 
. SYMPHYTUN 97 gentale, echii 
77 gs an te longifſimis wvillis Por- 
. croceo. Journ. Cor. 


ern Comfrey, with a broad Vi- 


ve 15 bugloſs-leat, covered with long 


lars, and 4 ſaffron - coloured 


er, 
Svururruu 3 echit 
72 fore albo tenuiſimo. Tourn. 
ur, Faltern Comfrey, with a Vi— 
dere bugloſs-leaf, and a very Narrow 
white Flower. | 
 SYMPHYTUM 1 6b 
7 10 minore, fore nunc albo, nunc 
Journ. Cor. Faitern 
Comfrey, with a ſmaller Vipers-bu- 
vloſ--leat, and a Flower ſometimes 
lite, and at other times of a vel. 
lo Colour. 
9. Sym 6 olea 
e argenteo, flore fla veſcente. 
Tourn, Cor. 


Lower. 


19, SY MPHYTUM 3 3 


©folium, flore ceruleo. Tourn. Cor. 


ackern Comfrey, with a narrow) 
Hl, and a blue Flower. 


{- SYMPHYTU M c 2 Pantinopoli- : 


covered with very the ſake of Variety : 


ptctty fait by itz Roots; wheretore it 


Diſtance from 
Eaſtern Comfrey, with 
Wil They Olive— end, and a 1 : 


8 * 


tanum, borraginis folio & facie, flore 


Alb. Tour 1. Cor. C ON /tantivople 
Comfrey, with the Leaf and Face of 
Borage, and a white Flower. 

tz. SYMPHYTUM 07 ientale, folio 
ſubrotunda aſpero, flore cœruleo. 
Tourr, Cor. Eaſtern Comfrey, with 
a rough roundiſh Leaf, and a blue 
Flower. 

13. SYMPHYTUM 1 orientale, folio 
ſubrotunds aſpero, flore caruleo odora- 
bi fino. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Com- 
frey, with a rough roundith Leaf, 


and a very ſweet blue Flower. 


The firſt Sort here mentioned is 
pretty common in ſeveral Eng liſb 
Gardens, where 1t 15 ker for 
this increaſes 


is ſeldom propagated by Seeds. The 
ſecond, third and fourth Sorts, grow 


wild in Spain and Portugal, from 
whence their Seeds 
theſe have red Roots, ſomewhat re; 


may be obtained: 


ſembling thoſe of the Alkanet, and 
are by ſome Botaniſts ranged a 2mongſt 
the Alkanets. | 

The other Sorts were wand 
by Dr. Tournefort, in the Levant, 
from whence he ſent their Seeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris. Theſe 


being all of them pretty hardy Plants, 


may be propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds on a Bed of freſh undunged | 
Earth, in the Spring of the Year ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be carefully cleared from 
Weeds; and where they are too 


cloſe, they muſt be thinned, ſo as to 


1 them four or hve Inches 
ach Other; and the 
following Michaelmas, they may be 


tranſplanted where they are deſigned 


to continue ; which ſhould be in treſh 


undunged Earth, at abont two Feet 
Diſtance from each other, where 


they may remain t0 flower and 


. feed. 


TA 


Milky T:berna montana, 
5 waved 8 leaf. 


Aioribus. 
montana, 


cContained. 


T A 
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ABFRN MONTANA. 


The Characters are 


It hath a tubulbus Fhaver, conf 72 


ing of one Leaf, which is ſpread open 
forward the Top, and divided into 
 ferreral Parts; from the Bottom of 

the Flower ariſes the Pointal, which 


afterward becomes the Fruit, com- 


poſed of tavo Capſules W open 
lengilarays, 


and are filed with 
N Sceds, fit errounded avith a thin 


The Species are; 


* ABERN ©MONTANA Lachteſtent, | 
cityti ſfoliis undulatis. Plum. Now. Gen. 


2. TABERN/ MONTANA ladeſeens, 


"Jews folio, fore albo, fuliquis rotun- 
Hauſt. Milky Tabernæ- 
with a Bay-leaf, a white 


Flower, and rouncer Pods. 
The fir{t of theſe Sorts is com- 


mon in the Iſland of Jamaica, and 
in feveral other Places in the warm 


Parts of America; where it riſes to 
the Height of fifteen or ſixteen Feet, 


having a ſmooth ſtrait Trunk, covered 
with a whitiſh Bark; at the Top of 
the Trunk come out the Branches, 
which are irregular, and beſet with 
ſhining green Leaves; from the 
 Foot-ſtalks of theſe Leaves, are pro- 
duced the Flowers, which are yel- 
low, and extremely ſweet-ſcented : 
5 theſe Flow ers are ſucceeded by two 


torked Pods, in which the Seeds are 


Oleander, aud has been by ſome Bo- 


tanical Writers ranged under that 


Head; but the Secds of this Genus 


with A 


This Genus of Plants is 
very near of kin to the Nerium or 


TA 


having no Down adhering to them, 
as have thoſe of the Oleander, and 
being included in a ſoft pulpy Sub- 


| ſtance, Father Plumier has conf. 
tuted this Genus, 


in Honour to 


Dr. James Theodwre, Who was called 


 Tabernemontanus, from a little il. 


lage in Germany, where he was born. 
He was one of the moſt knowing 
Botaniſts of his Age, and publiſhed at 
Francfort, a Folio, in a long Form, 


in the Year 1590, in which arc the 
Figures of Two thouſand T'wo hun 
dredand Fifty Plants. | 


The ſecond Sort was diſcovered t 
La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. H. 
liam Fouftoun, who ſent the Seed; 
into England, from whence ſeveral 


of the Plants have been raiſed. | 
| Both theſe Plants, being very im: 
patient of Cold, will not live in tl; 
Country, unleſs they are placed in a 
warm Stove : 


gated by Seeds, 


they may be propa- 
Which ſhould be 


ſown early in the Spring, on a Hot- 


bed; and when the Plants are come 
up, they muſt be carefully tranſ- 
planted into ſmall Pots, filled with 
light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into a Hot- bed of Tanners Bark, 

being careful to ſhade them in the 
Heat of the Day, until they hav 


taken new Root ; after which time, 


they muſt have free Air admitted to 
them every Day when the Weather 
15 warm ; but if the Nights ſhould 
prove cold. the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be covered with Mat: 


every Evening, ſoon after the vu 


goes off from the Bed. Theſe Plants 


muſt be often refreſhed with Water, 
but it muſt not be given to them in 


large Quantities, eſpecially while they 
are young ; for as they are full of 2 


milky Juice, they are very ſubject :0 


rot with much Moiſture. 
The Plants may remain during 


the Summer Seaſon in the Hot“ bed. 
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Theſe Sorts may alſo be propa- 


1 
ew the Heat when it wants, and a 
lirtle new Tan added; but at Michael. 
„s, when the Nights begin to be 
cold, the Plants ſhould be removed 
and plunged into the Bark-bed in 
the Stove, where, during the Winter 
Seaſon, they muſt be kept in a mo- 


gerate Degree of Warmth ; and in 


cold Weather they ſhould have but a 
little Water given to them, left it 
ould rot them. As theſe Plants 


are too tender to live in the open Air 


in this Country, they ſhould con- 
ftantly remain in the Stove ; where, 


in warm Weather, they may have 


free Air admitted to them, by open- 


warm : with this Management the 


ö Plants will thrive, and produce their 
Flowers; and being always green, 
ill make a pleaſant Diverſity amongſt 


other tender Exotic Plants in the 


gated by Cuttings, during the Sum- 


mer Seaſon 3 which ſhould be cut off 
from the old Plants, and laid to dry 
in the Stove five or ſix Days before 
they are planted, that the wounded 
P.rts may heal, otherwiſe they will 


ot. Theſe Cuttings ſhould be 
anted in Pots filled with freſli light 
Harth, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade 


them from the Sun in the middle of 


the Day in hot Weather, as alſo to 


etre them now-and-then with a 5 
tle Water. When the Cuttings 


le taken Root, they may be trant- 
planted into ſeparate Pots, and 
zexted in the ſame manner as thoſe 
v hich are raiſed from Seeds. 


_ TAMNUS, The Black-briony. : 


To this Article muſt be added; 


K 1. TAuxus Cretica, trifido folio. 
107, Cor” Black-briony of Crete, 
... 8 
2 Tauss Americana tubifera, 


major. Plum. 


5. TAuxus 
ſoliis, ſubtus purpureis. Plum. Ame- 
rican Black- briony, with large Leaves, 


TA 


radice fungiformi. Plum. Ame; can 
Black-briony, with a Root reſem- 
bling a Muſhroom, 

3. Tauxus Americana rucemo/a 


minor. Plum. Smaller branching 
American Black-briony. 1 

4. Tauxus Americana racemoſa 
Greater branching | 
American Black-briony. | 
Americana, ampli. 


which are purple on their Under- 
ſide. „ | 


6. Tamnus. Americana, angurie | 


_ folio. Plum. American Black-briony, 
ing the Glaſſes of the Stove, but in | | 
cold Weather they mult be kept 


with a Water-melon- leaf. 

Ihe firſt of theſe Sorts was dif. 
coved by Dr. Tournefort, in the Le- 
vant, from whence he ſent the Seeds 
to the Royal Garden at Paris. This 
being a very hardy Plant, will thrive 


in the open Air in this Country. It 
may be propagated by Seeds, which 

ſhould be fown in the Autumn (toon 

after they are ripe) on a Bed of treſh 


Earth; and when the Plants are 


come up, they muſt be kept clear 


from Weeds, and thinned where they 
are too cloſe together ; which is all 
the Management they will require, 


till the Autumn following, when the _ 
Roots ſhould be taken up as ſoon as 


the Leaves decay, and tranſplanted 
where they are deügned to remain, 
which fliould be near a Hedge, on 
which they may climb; otherwite 
the Branches will trail on the Ground, 
and in wet Scaſons will rot. | 

The other hve Sorts were diſ- 
covered by Father P/umizr in Amme. 


vyica: theſe are very common in - 


maica, and ſeveral other Places un 


the Weft-Indies, where the Wood 


have not been cleared; but theſe 
being too tender to live in the open 


Air in England, muſt be preſerved iu 
Stoves, and kept in a moderate em- 


perature of Warinth in the Winter 
| . Seaſon. 


Bac te A I I 
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Seaſon. They are propagated by 


Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
moderate Hot-bed early in the 


Spring 3 and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each planted 


into a ſeparate {mall Pot, filled with 
freſh light Earth, and plunged into a 


 Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; where 
they ſhould remain during the Sum- 
mer Seuſon, obierving to water them 
plentifully in hot Weather, as alſo 
to admit a large Share of Air to 
them, by raiſing the Glaſſes of the 
| Hot-bed with Stones every Day. 
In the Autumn the Branches of theſe 
Plants will decay to the Root, at 
Which time the Pots ſhould be re- 
moved, and placed in the Stove, where 


during the Winter Seaton, the Roots 


will remain in an une State ; 
Where fore they ſhould not have too 
much Moiſture, leſt it rot them: in 
the Spring they will ſhoot out again, 
when the Pots ſhould be placed near 
ſome Support, to which their Shoots 
may fallen, otherwiſe they will 
twine round whatever plants grow 
near them; for in the Countries of 


their natural Growth, they climb up 


the talleſt Trees to a very great 
Leight. Iheſe are Male and Female 
In different Plants, as 1s the com- 


mon Sort. | | 
. ANACETUM, "Tanſey. | 
To this Article muſt be added : 
TaxnacteruM orzentale minus. 


Turn. Cor. Smaller Eaitern Tanfev. 
2. TaxaceTum Dawvuricum hu- 


we Fe Fa, 2 4 . ＋ * 3 Py 2 
milius, Foltts tenutter diſ/etis. Amman. 


"Vantey of Dawatia, with fine-cut ; 
| 5 pollble! in mild Weather; others. 


. Le CAVES. | 
55 TANACETUM Arian u- 
ticans mult iflor um, folits tanacett 


IE, gun > i dec wublo W111910F 204. Boer h. 


tad. Shrubby African I anſey „with 
many Flowers, and Leaves like the 


common Sort, but ten times leſs. 


The firit Sort was diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from 


4 


Variety amongſt other Plant; in: 
' Green-houſe ; ; and being hardy, 


1 
whence he ſent the Seeds to 4 
Royal Garden at Paris. The ſecond 
Sort was ſent to me from Pere, 
by Dr. Amman, who is Profeſſor . 
Zotany in that Univerſity. I! 


be propagated by Seeds, or parting 
ot their Roots, in the ſame nan ner 
as is practiſed for the common Sor: : 


but the Roots of theſe Kinds do 14 
creep ſo much as thoſe of the con 
mon Sort. | 


The third Sort was brouglit from 
the Ca pe of Good Hs; pe, to fon. 
Curious Gardens in Hilland, where 
it has been propagated, - and d 
ſperſed to ſeveral Parts 5 3 
his Kind will rife to the Height. 
three or four Feet, and becor 


ſhrubby, producing a great Numb. 


of Flowers at the Extremity of 


every Branch, early in the Spring 


but ſeldom perfects its Seeds in th; 


Country. It may be propagete! 
with great Eaſe ; for every Cutth | 
which is planted in Summer, ... 


take Root, provided they are {hae 
from the Sun, and duly watered in 


dry Weather. When theſe C 


are rooted, they ſhould 
planted into Pots filled with 
Earth, and placed in a ſha; 
tion, until they have TY 
Root; after which time the; 114) | 
placed amongſt other hardy Exotl. 
Plats, in a ſheltered Situation, whe'c 
they may remain until October, v1! 
they mull be removed into the Gree! 
houſe, and placed where they i. 
enjoy {5 large a Shaze of free Art 


the Shoots will draw weal:, an 
unlightly. In February theſe “. 
vill begin to flower, and wal Ci 
tinue ttowering ſeveral Months: 
which means they afford an auger 


£ 


reſpe& to Cold, and caly to pro!” 


Nele 


being both very hardy Plants, ma 


} , * 
ardy, * 
: Thi! 
pro 


(rate 


1 
,:*, are worthy of a Place in every 
ood Collection of Plants. 
TAN, or Tanners Bark. - 
In the Account of this which is 
in the former Volumes of the Gar- 
2ncys Ditionary, I have mentioned 


onle two or three Sorts ; but upon 


being more acquainted with it, I find 
there are ſeveral Degrees of Fineneſs, 


% which the Tanners grind their 
Park; and in ſome Countries they 


only chop their Bark into large 
pieces before they uſe it, ſo that the 
latter Sort is not proper for M Jot beds; 
tor the Pieces being very large, lie 
o hollow, as to admit 
mongſt it; and unleſs there is a 
good Quantity of ſmall Bark mixed 
with it, it ſeldom ferments well; 
therefore where the ground Bark can 
be procured, it ſhould always be 
preferred to that which is chopped. 
But where no other Sorts can be 
procured, there ſhould be a Quantity 


ef Bran, Saw-duſt, or Chaff, mixed 
with the Tan, which when well 
mixed, will cauſe it to ferment; 
and whenever the Heat abates, if the 
Tan is ſtirred up from the Bottom of 


tie Bed, and ſome freſh Bran or 
»2wdult added, it will renew the 
:leat of the Bark: for as the Pieces 
we large, it will be much longer be- 
ore 1t is conſumed than the ſmall 
bark, becauſe fo long as anySubſtance 
emains in it, there will be a Heat 


continued, which may be increaſed 
by freſh Stirring of it, and adding 
a little new Bark, Bran, or Saw- 


The beſt Sort of Tan for Hot- 
beds is, that which is ground of a 


middling Size, neither too ſmall nor 


too large; this will ferment mode- 


ly, and continue its Heat a long 


ume. Before the Tan is put into 


the Pit where the Hot-bed is deſigned, 


it will be proper to lay it in a round 


Heap, until it begins to ferment, 


wet. 


the Air 
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eſpecially if it is in the Spring or 
Autumn; but in the Summer Sca— 
ſon, there is no need of this Pre- 
caution, becauſe at that Seaſon, the 
Sun, thro' the Glaſies of the Hot-bed, 
will ſoon cauſe it to ferment ; and 
where there is ſome warm Tan left 
in the Pit, to mix it with the new, 
that will alſo cauſe it to heat ſoon, 
provided the new Tan is not too 
The Thickneſs which J directed 
the Bark to be laid in the Hot-bed, - 
was three Feet, and the Width at 
leaſt four Feet ; but it will be much 
better to have the Bed fix or ſever 
Feet wide, or more, where there 3; 
proper Conveniency for it; becauſe 
when the Bed is narrow, the two out- 
{ide Rows of Pots will receive little 


Benefit from the Heat ; and where 


the Width is ſo great, two Feet and 
a halt in Thickneſs will be ſufficient. 


For the ſame Reaſon alſo the Length 


of the Bed ſhould be in proportion, 


therefore I ſhould always preter a 


Bed of twenty Feet long, to thoſe 
which are ſhorter. "There are ſomes _ 
Perſons who make their Tan-beds 
much wider thin what is here men- 
tioned ; but 1 think they ſhould not 
be more than eight Feet wide, be- 
cauſe it will be very difficult to 
come at thoſe Plants Which are 
plunged in the middle of the Bed, 


without injuring thoig near the Sides: 


but this is only for Bark-pits in 
Stoves; for where the Hot-bed 15 
made in Frames, it mould not exceed = 
ſix Feet and a half, which is full as 
wide as Can be well reached, to water 


and weed the Pots which are plunged. 
therein. 1 5 | „„ 


There are ſome Perſons, who, 
imagining their Beds ihould always 
be very Warm, are frequently ſtirring 
them, and adding new Tan to them; 
and very often lay warm Horſe-dung 
under the Tan, or round the Sides of 


it, 


1 


it, to increaſe the Heat; which is 


not neceſſary, becauſ-, unleſs it be 
to raiſe very difficult Exotic Seeds, or 
to forward the Rooting of Plants in 


Spring or Autumn, there doth not 
require an extraordinary Heat to the 
Roots of Plants, which many times 
15 very prejudicial to them; for, 


trom ſome Experiments which were 
made by a Friend of mine at /a- 
 maica, by placing Thermometers in 
the Earth at different Depths, he 


found the Heat nearly equal thro' 
ihe Year, (excepting juit at the rainy 


vSealon) at three Feet below the 
Zurſace; and this Heat was not 
reuter than that of Tan, when in 


a very flow Fermentation: fo that 


When the Tan is too hot, it is not 
10 proper for the Grow ch of Plants, as 


when theWarmth i; mederate; which 
1 a Proof of the Abſurdity which 


ſome People are guilty of, in ſuppoung 
they can produce as good Fruit of the I 
Ananas with Bark alone, as thoſe who which is moſt conſumed i, thrown n 
| have Stoves to warm the Air of the 
Stove, inwhich the Plants are placed; 
for altho' there is no Neceſſity of a 
very great Heat to their Roots, yet 
the circumambient Air ſhould be 


ſufficiently warmed in Winter, other- 


wiſe the Plants will make no Pro- 


greſo; ſo that inſtead of ſhewing 
| tl: eir Fruit in January ard Februar; 7s 


which is their Proper Sen ion, they CO 


often fruit in May and 3 and 


ſometimes later, and conſequently do 


not ripen till the following Winter, 
when the Sun! having little Tow er of 
heating the Air, the Fruit are gocd t 


tor little. It is very common to {ce 
the Plant, which are pl. iced in Stoves, 


dropping their Leav es in Winter, an d 
pulling cut rew ones ſoon after, 
ich ſeldom remain long on the 
Plants before they fall: this is fre- 
quently occaſioncd by the Bed being 
very warm in which they are placed, 


When at the ſame time the Air of 
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the Stove is never ſufficiently warm 
cd, which 15 certainly a great Error, 
fe by the Experiments Which me 
Friend made with ſeveral Therm. 
meters in Jomaica, he found that 
ev en in the cooleft Seaſons, the Spiri. 


ſelcom fell fo low as forty Degree, 


above the freezing Point, in, 
Night; ; and in the Day- -time at the 


cu. 


ſme Seaſons, the Spirit uſually ryſc 


to ſiæty Degrees above the freezi ing 
Point. But in the hotter Scaſond, 
the Spirit roſe ſo high, as to breal 


the Glaſſes of the common 'I'ker- 
mometers, when Placed intirely 11 


| the Shade. 


The Hot. beds i in the Stoves Which 
are made of good Tan, will rarely 
want renewing oftener than ty/t.c 
Year, that is, in the Beginning ct 
March, and toward the End o 
Septerber ; but at neither of thc 
times ſhould the Bark be ntirely 
taken out of the Pits ; for if that 


out, (which is generally the upper 
Part) and the refit mixed with tlic 
new Tan, it will ferment again We 


ly, and prevent the Bed from bene 
too hot, which is frequent!y 15 
Caſe when the Bed is intirc!y nass 
of new Tan. But this is oni to + 
undcrſiood of ſuch Hot-l.cc-, Wk 
are deſigned to maintain tc:.cer ! 

otic Plants; for where they te 
made for raiſing of - Cucuril 


and Melons, the Beds ſhould tel 


intirely male of new Tan 
cepting juſt about the Holes ne 
the Plans are placed, which {1.04.5 


have ſome old Tan, for the Fla 
to root in, after their Roots Wo 


extended thro! the Earth laid it . 
Holes) ; which ſhould be ld 1 
Heap to ferment, at lealt a 

nigat or three Weeks, IS et; 
Bed is made; and then it will d , 
proper to wait a Weel:, that t!! 
Bed uy; be in a 3 Tempeſe. 


te 


1 the | 
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ure of Heat, before the Plants are 


5 placed into it. Thoſe Perſons who 
tv we Tan in plenty, and are willing 
0- o uſe it for Hot-beds, to raiſe Cu- 
. cumbers and Melons, ſhould have 
Ts their Plants in Baſkets, fo that they 
_ may at any time remove them into 
the the Hot-bed, without injuring them : 
the and if after they are placed in the 
ole Hot-bed, the Heat ſhould be too 
in violent, they may be raiſed up for a 
Sy {y Days until the Heat is abated, 
deal hich will prevent the Heat from 
her- ſcorching the Roots of the Plants. 
V in. The Hot-beds which are made of 
Tan, if they are properly managed, 
hich are much preferable to thoſe made of 
cl, Horſe-dung, for theſe Purpoſes; for 
1 as the Heat will not be ſo violent 
pu of a; is that of Horſe-dung, the Plants 
d of will not be ſo much in Danger of be- 
"thoſe ing ſcorched ; and the Heat continu- 
itirchy ing longer in theſe Hot-beds, the 
f tha: Fruit will be brought forward much 
1 looner ; and the Plants will extend 
upper their Roots quite thro' the Tan, 
h tis WH which will occaſion their growing 
n f. tronger ; ſo that the Fruit wall be 
n beg bee and well nouriſhed. 
dy. the When the Tan which is conſumed 
Wan WH i the Hot-beds is thrown out, it is a 
y to de very proper Manure for ſtiff cold 
„ Wiel Land ; but if it is laid on hot dry 
cer! Ground, it ſhould be ſpread very 
thCy thin ; otherwiſe inſtead of mending 
\Cunmben tie Land it will increaſe its Heat, 
o \« Wi #4 render it too light. There are 
Tan lome Perſons who prepare their 
les wi Flower-beds with rotten Tan, which 
ch fl. 04 from many Experiments I have 
he Faw ound, has proved very pernicious to 
oots h dem, eſpecially to Ranunculus's 
ald in! | and Anemonies; for in Beds thus 
laid in repared, I have loſt more than half 
a be de Roots, and thoſe which have 
before d lived, produced very weak Flowers; 
it vill 13 Yi #4 upon taking up their Roots the 
char ue WW owing Summer, I have found 
Tempe nem ſmaller than when they were 
1e. e OE 
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planted ; whereas in ſome adjoining 
Beds, which were prepared with 
rotten Neats-dung, the Roots have 
very few of them died, and have 
flowered very ſtrong, and made a 
large Increaſe; tho' they were 
planted at the ſame Seaſon, in the 
ſame Situation, and had equal Ma- 
nagement. I have alſo found, that 
rotten Tan is very prejudicial to 
Orange trees: therefore it ſhould 


never be mixed with the Earth which 


is deſigned for them, nor for any 
other Plants which require a cool 
loamy Soil; for nothing is more 


prejudicial to them than this Manure. 


But altho' this rotten Tan is im- 
proper for Flowers, Orange- trees, 
and many other Plants in Gardens, 
yet it is an excellent Manure for 
lirong cold Corn- land; and I have 


often been ſurpriſed to ſee in ſome _ 
Countries great Heaps of Tan lie 
| neglected in Tanners Yards, when 


the neighbouring Farmers have 


fetched much worſe Manure ten or 
fifteen Miles for their Land ; where- 
as, if they were once to try this, 
they would prefer it to molt other 


Manures yet known. 5 
TA PIA, The Garlick Pear- 
5 5 Fe 
The Characters are; : 

It hath an anomalous Flower, con- 
fiſting of four Petals or Leaves, 
ewhich ſtand ere, the lower Part 
being occupied by a Number of 
Chives; the Pointal, which is fixed 
on a long Foot ſtalt, riſes from the 
Centre of the Empalement, and after- 
avards becomes a globular fleſhy Fruit, 
in the Centre of which are included. 


many Seeds, which are ſhaped almoſt - 


like Kidneys. 18 8 3 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant; vi. „ ovg 
705 T APA arborea triphylla. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Garlick Pear- tree, 
wiulgo. ; of 
e The 
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The Name Tozia is what the 
Americans call this Tree; where- 
fore Father Plumier has conſtituted 
it as a new Genus by the ſame Name. 


The Englih Inhabitants of America 


call it Garlick-pear, from the Fruit 
having a very ſtrong Scent of Gar- 
lick. 


This Tree is pretty common in 


Jamaica, and ſeveral other Places in 
the warmer Parts of America, where 
it uſually riſes to the Height of 
thirty or forty Feet, and ſpreads into 
many Branches. 
| Seaſons, theſe Trees are uſually de- 


During the dry 


ſtitute of Leaves; but when the 
Rains begin, they thruſt out their 
Flowers at the Extremity of their 


Branches; and ſoon after the Leaves 
come out, which are of a dark-green 


Colour, and are always three toge- 


ther on the ſame Foot-ftalk. When 
the Flowers fall off, the Pointal be- 


comes a round Fruit, about the Size 


_ of a Tennis-ball; which when ripe, 
| has a rough browniſh Rind, and a 
mcaly ſweetiſh Pulp, ſomewhat like 


ſome of the European Pears, but 
has a ſtrong Scent of Garlick. This 
Fruit is often eaten by the Inhabitants 


of America, by way of Deſſert, tho“ 
they are not very tempting. 'The 


Swine, which are ſometimes fattened 
with this F fruit, have the ſtrong 


| Scent of Garlick communicated to 
their Fleſh, Theſe Trees generally 
_ grow on low moiſt Land in ſeveral 


arts of America. 


ln E urope this Tree is preſerved : 
. ſome curious Perſons, who culti- 


vate tender Fxotic Plants. It is 
propagated by Sceds, which ſhould 


be town on a Hot-bed carly i in the 
| Spring „; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a {oparate {mall Pot, 
filled with rich Earth, and on 


Plunged Into @ Moderate Hot. bed of 


which time, they mult be treated in 
the ſame manner as hath been di. 
rected for the Guanabanus ; wi}, 


with broad roundiſh Leaves, which 


Fruit. 


culo en. _ Americas ue 
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them from the Sun every Day, unti! 
they have taken new Root; afte; 


which Management, this Plant wl 
thrive, and make a Variety in the 
Stove, amongſt other tender Exotic 
Plants. 
TELEPHIOIDES, Baſtard Oc 
pine. 
The gie are; | 
It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flier, cur. 
Shifting of ſeveral Petals, ieh a e 
conſtantly placed in a circular Order 
from whoſe Empalement ariſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
roundiſh Fruit, divided into fix Celli, 
each containing a ſingle Seed of ti: 
ſame Form with the Cell. 
The Species are; 

. TELEPH1O1IDES Gracum um: 
Ad. fore albo. Tourn. Cor. Low 
trailing Greek Baſtard Orpine, with 
a white Flower. 1 

2. TeLEPHIOIDES . 
erectum, folio ovali ſubtus glauco, 
fore herbaceo. Upright Americas 
Baſtard Orpine, with an oval Leaf, 
which is of a Sea-green underneath, 
and an herbaceous Flower. 

3. TeLePHIOIDES Americanun 
 arboreſcens, fructu parwvo, folits acu. 
minatis. Houſt, 'Tree-like Americar 
Baſtard Orpine, with a {mall Fru, 
and pointed Letves. 
4. TELEPHIOIDES Americarun 
arboreſcens, foltis latis ſubrotundis, & 
ſubtus 7 incanis, fructu maximo. Houſ: 
Tree-like American Baſtard Orpune, 


are hoary underneath, and the large! 
5 TELEPHIOIDES Americaran 


arboreſcens, Foliis latioribus ſubrs 
tundis, fructu majore, ex longo edi. 


con- 
h are 
der; 
the 
mes 4 
Cell, 
f tre 


hum: 
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„ 
like Baſtard Orpine, with broader 


roundiſh Leaves, and a larger Fruit 


hanging on long Foot-ſtalks. 
The firſt Sort was diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in Greece; who con- 


|  ſtituted this Genus, giving it this 


Name from the Similitude there is 
between this Plant and the true Or- 
pine of Imperatus. This is a low 
trailing Plant, which ſeldom con- 
tinues more than two Years ; it 1s 


_ propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 


be ſown in the Spring, on a Bed of 


freſh Earth, where they are deſigned 


to remain; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be thinned 


where they are too cloſe, leaving 
them about ſix Inches aſunder ; after 
this, they muſt conſtantly be kept 


| clear from Weeds; in July the 


Plants will begin to flower, which 


are always produced behind the 
Leaves; and toward the latter End 
| of Augu/? the Seeds will begin to 


ripen, and if they are not gathered 
2; ſoon as ripe, the Pods will open, 


| and ſcatter them on the Ground; ſo 
that if they are not looked after two 
or three times a Week, moſt of the 


deeds will be dropped; but the 


Plants will come up from theſe ſelf- 


| ſown Seeds, and if they are kept clear 
from Weeds, they will require no 


other Culture. = 5 
The ſecond Sort grows plentifully 
in Barbados, Jamaica, and ſeveral 


other Places in the Weft- Indies, 
where the Seeds ſcatter themſelves in 


ſuch Plenty, that in the Earth which 


3 brought from thence, the Plants 
frequently come up, eſpecially if it 


be put on a Hot-bed, by which Me- 
tiod this Plant was firſt brought into 


| Europe, This Sort grows erect, 


«out two Feet high, and the Stem 


| *ppears woody; but it ſeldom con- 


nues thro' the Winter, eſpecially if 
it has produced Seeds; fo that I be- 
weve it to be annual ; for the Plants 


T E 


which ariſe in the Spring, flower 


about Midſummer, and the Seeds ſoon 


after ripen ; inſomuch that if they 
are not frequently looked after, they 
are ſoon ſcattered ; but the Seeds 
which fall into the Pots which are 
near the Plants, will come up the 


following Spring; ſo that when once 


the Plant is obtained, and permitted 


to ſhed its Seeds, there will be little 


Danger of loſing it, provided it is 
allowed a Place in the Hot-bed, 
or the Stove ; for it is too tender 
to thrive in the open Air in this 


Country. 


Ihe third Sort was diſcovered by 


the late Dr. Houſtoun, at La Vere : 


Cruz, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds to England. This Sort riſes 
to the Height of eight or ten Feet, 


having a woody Stem ; the Leaves 
are branched into many Wings. 


and the Flowers, which are ſmall, 
and of a whitiſh-green Colour, grow 


on the Under: ſide of the Leaves, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall Fruit, which 
| hath not as yet ripened in England. 
The Leaves of this Plant fall off in 


Winter, and new ones come out the 


following Spring; ſo that for near 
four Months, the Plants are antirely 
deſtitute of Leaves. 1 8 


n e Scow ware 


diſcovered by the late Dr. Houfloun at 


Campechy, where they grow to the 
Height of twelve or fourteen Feet, 
'The Leaves of theſe Kinds ave 


broad, and come out alternately on 
the Branches. The Fruit of the 


fifth Sort is about the ſame Size 
with a ſmall Nut, and is produced on 


the Under: ſide of the Leaves, hanging 
on very long Foot-ttalks. Ihe Fruit 


of the fourth Sort is as large as 


Walnuts, and hath hard woody 


Coverings or Shells. There are but 
few of theſe Sceds which come to 


Maturity in the Countries of their 


Growth: for I have examined many 
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_ Fanners Bark ; 
ſhade them from the Sun every Day, 
until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they ſhould have 
freſh Air admitted to them every Day, 
by raiſing the Glaſſes of the Hot. 
bed in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon; and they mult be fre- 
quently watered in hot Weather. In 


＋ E 


of the Fruit of both Kinds, and 


have not found one in forty of them, 
which had perfect Seeds in them; 


ſo that whoever collects their Seeds 


abroad, ſhould throw them into 


Water, and take ſuch of them only, 


as ſink to the Bottom; for thoſe 
which ſwim on the Surface of the 


Water, ſeldom have y Kernels in 
them. 


Theſe three Sorte are propagated 


by Seeds, (which muſt be procured 
from the Countries of their natural 
Growth; for they do not produce 
any Seeds in England) which ſhould 


be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 


Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 


planted into ſeparate ſmall Pots, 


| filled with light freſh Earth, and then 


plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
being caretul to 


this Bed the Plants may remain till 


Michaelmas, when the Nights begin 


to be cold, at which time they 


ſhould be removed into the Stove, _ 


and plunged into the Bark-bed ; 


where, during the Winter Seaſon, 
| oy muſt be kept very warm, other- 


wiſe they will not live in this 


: Country. When the third Sort 
drops its Leaves, it ſhould be watered 
ſparingly ; for if it hath too much 
Moiſture during the time it is deſti- 
tute of Leaves, it very often periſhes. 
The fourth and fifth Kinds keep their 
Leaves throughout the Year; and 


therefore will require to be fre- 


_ quently refreſhed with Water, eſpe- 


cally if the Air of the Stove is 


T E 


kept warm. As theſe Plants are too 
tender to thrive in the open Air in 
this Country, even in the warme 
Seaſon of the Year, they ſhould be 
conſtantly kept in the Stove; and if 
they are continued in the Bark-bed, 
it will greatly promote their Growth. 
But in Summer, when the Weather 


15 warm, they ſhould have a large 


Share of freſh Air admitted to them, 


by opening the Glaſles of the Stove; 
and if their Leaves ſhould conte 
any Filth, they muſt be waſhed, 

otherwiſe it will retard the Growth 


of the Plants. When the Plants 


have filled the gnall Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into 


Pots a little larger, which ſhould be 


filled with freſh light Earth; obfery-- 


ing, whenever the Plants are ſhifted, 
to trim their Roots; and if thei: 
Leaves ſhould flag after being re 


moved, it will be proper to ſhade } 
them from the Sun lor a few Days. 
until they have taken new Roo! 


With this Management the Plan: 
will thrive very faſt, and in three 
Years will produce their Flower, 
when they will afford an agreeab' 
Variety, being mixed with othe: 
tender Exotic Plants. 

TELEPHIUM, Orpine, or Live 
long. 

The C e are; 

It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, 
conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves place! 


orbicularly; out of whoſe ma"! 
 leaved Empalement riſes the Poir 5 


awhich afterward becomes a thre 
cornered Fruit, conſiſting of one Cell, 
which is filled wwith roundijh Seed; 
To theje Notes ſhould be added, That 


the Leawes are . * 0! 


the Branches. 
The Species are; 


. TELEPHIUM Bike- Imper 


The true Orpine of Diz/cor mer, ac” 
cording to Impe! atuß. 


2. Tr- } 
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2. IE IE VHIUM Americanum, por- 
rilace folio. Toft. R. H. American 
Orpine, with a Purſlain-leaf. 
TELE FHIUM maritimum, ſedi 


| Alta, fore rubello. Inft. R. H. Ma- 
ritime Orpine, with a Houſeleel:- 


leaf, and a red Flower. 
4. TzLEPHIUM maritimum, ſed: 


lis, flore albo. Injff. R. H. Mari- 


ume Orpine, with a Houſeleek:-leaf, 
and a white Flower. 7 
The firit Sort is a Native of Lal, 
ain, and the Southern Parts of 
axe, from whence the Seeds have 
been procured by ſome Perſons who 


are curious in Botany; who preſerve 
it in their Gardens for the ſake of 
Variety. It is a low Plant, whoſe 
Branches trail on the Ground; the 


elzacous Colour, and of a pretty 


thick Conſiſtence. Tke Flowers are 
ſmall, and of a whitiſh- green Co- 
lour; ſo that the whole Plant makes - 

annual; ſo that ff the Plants are 
not brought forward early enough in 
the Spring, they will not produce 


but an ordinary Appearance. 


Thi, Sort may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in 
the Spring, on a Bed of freſh light 
Earth, in an open Situation; and 
%hen the Plants are come up, they 


{ould be thinned, ſo as to leave them 
x or eight Inches aſunder, and they 
muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 


Weeds ; for if theſe are permitted to 


grow, they will ſoon overbear the 
Funts, and deſtroy them. In June 
they will begin to flower, and their 


eds will ripen in Auguſt; when they 
malt be carefully watched to gather 
| the Seeds, otherwiſe they will ſoon 
de ſcattered abroad; and if the 
round is not diſturbed, the Plants 
will come up in Plenty, and require 


dear from Weeds. 1 | 

The ſecond Sort is a Native of 
arcrica, from whence the Secds 
ive been brought to ſeveral curious 


> other Care, than to keep them 


Girlens in E urope, This being a 


© 
tender Plant, the Seeds {ſhould be 


fown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each trinſ- 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, 
filled with light freſh undunged 
Harth, and then plunged into a mo— 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
obierving to ſhade them from the 
Sun in the middle of the Day or 


a little time, if the Weather ſhould 
prove hot, until they have taken new 


Root; after which time they ſhould 
have free Air admitted to them every 


Day, in proportion to the Warmth _ 
of the Scaſon; and in hot Weather 


they muſt be frequently refreſhed _ 


with Water ; but as the Leaves and. 
Branches are ſucculent, they ſhould 
Leaves are ſmall and roundiſh, of a 


not have too much Moiſture, leſt it 
rot them. In Zuly the Plants will 
begin to flower, and in September 


the Seeds will ripen, and the Plants 


will periſh ſoon after, for they are 


good Seeds in this Country. 


Ihe third Sort was brought from 


the Cape of Good Hope, where it 5 
grows in great Plenty near the Sea- 
ſide. The fourth Sort is a Variety 


of the third, only differing in the 


Colour of its Flower. Theſe Sorts 


may be propagated by Seeds, which | 


ſhould be ſown on a moderate Hot- 


bed in the Spring ; and when the 


Plants are come up, they may be 


tranſplanted on another moderate 8 
Hot-bed, to forward their Growth; 
and when they are pretty ſtrong, 
they ſhould be each planted into a 
ſeparate Pot filled with freſh Earth, 
and placed on a gentle Hot-bed, to 
forward their making new Roots; 


and in June they ſhould be inured to 
bear the open Air by degrees, into 
which they may be removed and 


placed in a warm Situation, amongſt 
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Ficoides's and other ſucculent Plants, 
which are Natives of the ſame Coun- 
try ; where they may remain till 
October, when they ſhould be re- 
moved into an airy Glaſs-caſe, where 


they may be treated in the ſame 


manner as hath been directed for 
the Ficoides's ; with which Manage- 
ment theſe Plants will thrive very 


well. They may alſo be propa- 
_ gated by Cuttings, which may be 
taken from the old Plants during any 
of the Summer Months, and ſhould 


be laid to dry for a few Days before 
they are planted, in the ſame manner 


as is practiſed for other ſucculent. 


Plants; then they may be planted in 


a Bed of light Earth, where they 

will ſoon take Root, and may be 
planted afterwards in Pots, and treat- 
ed as the ſeedling Plane. 
TEREBINTHUS, The Tur- 
growing in the full Ground, and had 
reſiſted the Winter's Cold very well. 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts grow 

plentifully i in the Iſland of Jamaica. 
and in ſeveral other Places in the 
ei- Indies; where the fifth Sort is 
called the Hog-doctor or Boar-tree, 


pentine- tree. 
To this Article nl be added ; 


I. TEREBINTHUS peregrina, fruftu 
majore, piſtaciis ſimile, eduli. C. B. P. 

Foreign Turpentine-tree, with a 
larger eatable F ruit, like the Piſta- 
cha-: nut. 


2. TERE BINTHUS per 1 uctu 


mi nore & cœruleo, eduli. C. B. P. 
Foreign Turpentine-tree, with a 
ſmaller blue eatable Fruit. 


3. TEREBINTHUS, ſea piſtachia 


 zrifalia. Inſt. R. H. The three- 


leav'd Turpentine or Piſtachia- tree. 


TEREBINTHUS Cappadocica. 


by R. Par. The Tre tree of 
Cappadocia. 1 


. TEREPINTHUS A icand pi- 


_ fachie fruttu non eduli. Plum. Ame- 
rican Turpentine-tree, with a Fruit 
like the * which is not 
_ eatable. | 


6. TerrBINTHUS major, 3 


cortice, fructu triangulari. Shan. 
Cat. The greater Turpentine-tree, 
with a Bark like the Birch-tree, and 


TE 
a triangular Fruit, commonly called 
in the Weſt- Indies the Birch. 
tree. 

The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts, 
grow in the Eaſtern Countries, where 
their Fruit is eaten, but they are at 
preſent very rare in Europe. The 
fourth Sort was originally brought 


from Cappadocia z ; the Fruit of thi; 
Sort is not catable. Theſe Trees 


may be propagated in the ſame man- 
ner as hath been directed for the two 


Sorts which are enumerated in the 
former Volumes of the Gardener; 
Dictionary; and ſhould be treated in 


the ſame manner as thoſe afterward; 
for being equally hardy, they will 


thrive in the open Air, if they are | 


planted 1 in a warm Situation. I ſaw 


young Plants of all theſe Kinds, in 
the Garden of the late Dr. Boer- 


haavwe near Leyden, which were 


and the ſixth Sort is called the Birch- 
tree. Theſe 'Trees grow to the 


Height of thirty or forty Feet in 
the Places of their natural Growth, 
and have very large Trunks. The 
fifth Sort produces ſmall purple 
Flowers, at the Extremity of the 


Branches, which generally appear be- 


fore the Leaves come out; for the 
Trees are deſtitute of their Leaves a 
_ conſiderable time. From the Trunk 
and Branches of this Tree, there 
iſſues out a Balſam of the Conſiſtence 
and Smell of Turpentine, which 5: 
greatly uſed by the Inhabitants 3 
heal green Wounds. 
The ſixth Sort produces ſmall 
purple Flowers at the Extremity of 
the Branches, which generally pre. 
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cede the Leaves, like the other Sort; 
for the Leaves of this Tree fall off 
in November, and in February they 
put out new ones. The Trunk and 
Branches of this Tree being wounded, 
there flows out a liquid Balſam, 


which the Inhabitants call Hoggum, 


and make uſe of it to vomit or purge 


in chronical Diſeaſes; the uſual Dole _ 


is a Quarter of an Ounce for a itrong 


Man, which is given in a Gli: of 


Water, and will certainly operate in 
a Querter of an Hour after taking, 


without making the Perſon ſick, or 
czufing any Uneafineſs. The Inha- 


| bitants of Jamaica confidently af rm, 
that when the wild Hogs are wound- 


ed, they will repair to theſe Trees, 


and rub againſt the Trunks till the 
Balſam flows out; when they rub 


their wounded Part on the Balſam, 


which cures them, and occaſion- 
ed their calling it the Hog-do&or- 
tree. | | „„ | 

Theſe Trees may be propagated 
either by Seeds, or Cuttings; but 
the Seeds will not retain their 
growing Quality long: therefore they 
ſhould be put into a Box of Earth 
ſoon after they are ripe, and when 
the Plants are come up, and have 
obtained Strength, they may be 
brought to England; but there ſhould 
be great Care taken of them in their 


L _ Paſlage, that they are not injured by 
ſalt Water; nor ſhould they have 


much freſh Water given to them, eſpe- 
cially as they come into a cooler Cli- 


mate; for too much Moiſture will 
ſoon deſtroy them. In like manner 


alſo ſhould the Cuttings of theſe 


Trees be managed ; for they ſhould 
be planted in 'Vubs of Earth, and 
| kept in the Country until they are 


well rooted ; becauſe if they are ſent 


over before they have taken good 


| Root, they ſeldom come good to 


England. : When theſe arrive, they 


1 E 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into ſepa- 
rate Pots, filled with freſh light Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark; obſerving, if 
the Seaſon is very warm, to ſhade_ 


them from the Sun in the Heat of 


the Day, and refreſh them every 
other Day with Water ; but do not 
give it to them in great Quantities, 
leſt it rot their tender Roots. When 


the Plants have taken good Root, 
and recovered the Injuries they re- 
ceived in their Paſſage, they may be 
treated in the ſame manner as is 


practiſed for other tender Lxotic 


Plants, keeping them conſtantly in 
the Bark-ſtove; for they are too 


tender to live in the open Air in this 
Country. During the Winter Seaſon, 
when they are dettitute of Leaves, 
they ſhould have but little Water; 


but in Summer, when the Weather 
is warm, they mult have frequent 
Refreſhipgs, and a good Share of. 


Air ſhould be admitted to them at 


that Seaſon. With this Management 
the Plants will thrive, and afford an 


agreeable Variety in the Stove, - 
amongſt other Plants of the ſame 
Countr 7 5 | EO 
TERNATEA.: --* 
The Characters are; 
It hath a papilionactous (or Pra- 
bliom ) Flower, whoſe Standard al- 


moſt hides the Keel and the Wings; 
the Pointal afteravard becomes a Pod, 


avhich opens % ways, and is filled 


evith hiduey-ſhaped Seeds. To theje 


Notes ſhould be added, That the 


Leaves are winged, and are termi- 
nated by an odd Lobe. 1 
The Species are; 


2 TERNATEA flore femplict Corus 
leo. Acad. Reg. Scien. Ternatea 


with a ſingle blue Flower. 


2. "TERNATEA flore pleno cœruleo. 
Acad. Reg. Scien. Ternatea with 
a double blue Flower. 
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3 
3. TexxatEa fore ſimplici albi- 
do. Acad. Reg. Scien, Ternatea 


with a ſingle white Flower. 


4. TERNATEA Americana peren- 
nis, flore caruleo. Houſt. American 
perennial 'Ternatea, with a blue 
Flower. 


The three firſt- mentioned Sorts are 
annual Plants, which periſh ſoon after 


they have perfected their Seeds. But 
the fourth Sort will abide ſeveral 


Years, provided the Plants ore placed 


in a warm Stove. They are all of 
them tender Plants; wherefore their 
Seeds ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, filled with freſh light Earth, 
and then plunged into a moderate 
Hot- bed of Tanners Bark; obſerving 
to ſhade them from the Sun, until 
they have taken new Root, and 
often refreſh them with Water. As 
theſe Plants have very ſlender 
Branches, they twiſt round whatever 
Plants grow near them; therefore 
they ſhould have Sticks thruſt into 
the Pots, for them to twine round, 
that they may be ſupported from 
trailing on the Ground. In warm 
Weather theſe Plants ſhould have a 
large Share of free Air admitted to 
them, otherwiſe they will draw up 
tco weak; and when they are grown 
ſio tall, as to reach the Glaſſes of the 
Hot- bed, they ſhould be taken out, 
and (after having ſhifted them into 
larger Pots) they ſhould be plunged 
into the Bark- bed in the Stove, where 
they ſhould remain to flower, and 


perfect their Seeds. 
The Flowers of the firſt and 


fxcond Sorts are of a very deep- blue 


1 E. 
Colour, and if put in Water 214 
macerated, will dye the Water 4 
moſt as blue as Indigo. The ſecond 
Sort, having very double Flower, 
makes a fine Appearance when it!, 
in Flower, and 1s worthy of a Place 


| In every good Garden, where there 
The Name which Dr. Tournefort 
has given to this Genus of Plants, is, 
from the Place whence theſe Plants 
were firſt brought, which is one of 
the Molucca Iſlands, called Ternate. 


is Conveniency for bringing them t9 
Perfection. For as they are very 
tender, ſo if they are not brought: 
forward early in the Spring, an! 
carefully treated afterward, they will 


not perfect their Seeds in this Coun. | 


3 5 | 

The third Sort differs from the 
firſt, only in the Colour of the 
Flower; wherefore it may be ad- 


mitted for the ſake of Variety, tho 
the Flowers are not near ſo beauti- 


ful. | 3 5 
Ihe fourth Sort was diſcovered by 


the lite Dr. Villiam Houſtoun inn 
Jamaica, from whence he ent the 


Seeds to England. This is an abiding 
Plant, which rarely produces any 


ſeveral of theſe Plants, Which have 


been raiſed in the Phyſſic-garden, 
there has but one of them produced 


any Flowers as yet, and that not 
more than three Flowers, though it 
has remained ſeveral Years. 
_ TETRAGONOCARPOS. 
The Characters are; 


I hath an apetalous Flower, auloſe 
Empalement is divided into four 
Parts; in the middle of the Flower 
_ riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a Fruit, having four Wings 


or Corners, and fuur Cells; in each 
of which is contained one Seed. 
The oSpecres are; = 
I. TETRAGONOCARP0s Africana 


 fruticans, foliis longis & anguftis. H. 
Amſi. African ſhrubby Tetragono- 


carpos, with long narrow Leaves. 


2. TETRAGONOCARPO0s African, 


folio portulace longo, flore herbaceb. 


kaerh, Iud. Alt. African Tetragono- 


Flowers in this Country; for from 


T E. 
carpos, with a long Purſlain- leaf, and 
an herbaceous Flower. 


Ihere there are Collections of rare 


plants. This may be propagated by 


Cuttings, Which ſhould be cut off 


from the Plant a few Days before 


they are planted, that the Part 


where they are cut may be healed, 
_ otherwiſe they will rot; for the 


Leaves and Stalks of this Plant are 
very full of Moiſture. The belt 


Tune to plant theſe Cuttings is in 


July, that they may have Lime to 
make 


| "Theſe Cuttings may be planted on a 
Bed of freſh Earth; and if the Cut- 


tings are ſhaded from the Sun in the 
Heat of the Day, it will be of Ser- 
vice to them. They ſhould be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water; but 


: they muſt not have it in too great 
Plenty, for that will rot them. In 


about ſix Weeks after planting, the 


Cuttings will be ſufficiently rooted 


to tranſplant ; therefore they ſhould 
be taken up, and planted into Pots, 

filled with light freſh undunged Earth, 
and placed in a ſhady Situation, until 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time they may be placed with 
other hardy Exotic Plants, in a ſhel- 
tered Situation, where they may 
Temain till the Middle or latter End 
of October; at which time they 
| ſhould be removed into the Green- 
| Houſe, and placed where they may 
enjoy as much free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather; for they only re- 


gquire to be protected from the Froſt, 
| being pretty hardy with reſpect to 


| Cold; but they ſhould not have too 


much Moiſture in Winter. If theſe 
Plants are planted in the full Ground 


in the Summer Seaſon, they will 
grow prodigiouſly rank and large, 
as they alſo will, if they are per- 
mitted to root into the Ground thro” 


good Roots before Winter. 
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the Holes at the Bottom of the Pots: 


therefore the Pots ſhould be fre- 
The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty 


common in the Englih Gardens, 


quently removed to prevent it; for 
when they grow too freely, their 
Leaves will be very full of Moiſture ; 
which together with the Weight of 
the Fruit, which are always pro- 
duced at the Extremity of the 
Branches, will weigh the Branches 


upon the Ground, and render the 
The Plants 


Plants very unſightly. 
of this Kind commonly grow very 


ſtraggling; therefore, the more their 
Roots are confined in the Pots, the 


more cloſe and ftunted will be the 


Heads of the Plants, which is what 
they ſhould always be kept to, in 
order to render them ſightly. The 


Flowers of this Plant have no great 
Beauty; but as the whole Appear- 


ance of the Plant is peculiar, it may 
be allowed a Place in every Col- 
lection of Plants, for the fake of 


Variety, ſince it requires no great 


Trouble to cultivate it. 


This Plant may alſo be propa- 


gated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


ſown on a warm Border of light 


freſh Farth, where ſometimes they 


will remain a whole Year before the 


Plants come up; therefore, when 


they do not come up the firſt Seaſon, ; 


the Borders ſhould not be diſturbed, 
but kept conſtantly clear from Weeds, 


and when the Plants are come up 


about four Inches high, they ſhould 


be taken up and planted in Pots (and 
treated in the ame manner as hath _ 
been directed for the Cuttings) ; for 

if they are ſuffered to grow in the 
Border till they are large, they wil! 
not tranſplant ſo well, nor will they 
make fo handſome Plants. 
Ihe ſecond Sort is leſs common 
in the Frg//þ Gardens than the 


former; but in ſome of the Gardens 


in Holland, it is in great Plenty. 
This may be treated as the firſt Sort, 


and 15 equally hardy. 
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TEUCRIUM, Tree-germander. 
To this 4-tic/2 mult be added; 


TEocgluu Hiſpanicum, lati- 


4s hols Liſt. R. I. Spanſſe T'ree- 


germandet, with a brozuer Leaf. 
2. TEUCRIUM ſupinum perenne, 


foliis laciniatis. Iuſt. R. H. Low 


perennial Germander, with je gged 


Leaves. 
| f Truckiun ſinbi num annuum 
Luſetanicum, faliis laciuiatis Inſt. 


R. II. Low annual Portugal Ger- 


mander, with jagged Leaves. 

TevcrtuM tr ute/cens, ftie- | 
chadis Arabic folis & facie. Journ. 
Cor. Shruboy Germander, with the 


Leaf and Face of Arabian Stœchas. 


. "TEUCRIUM orzentale latifolium 
laciniatum, fore parvo. Tourn. Cor. 
| Broad jagged-leav'd Eaſtern Ger- 
mander, with a ſmall Flower. 


6. TEUCRIUMH vrientale ang uſti- 


oli uu laciniatum, Here magno Juave- 
rubeute. Tourn. Cor. Narrow jag- 
_ ged-leav'd Eaitern Germander, with 
a large ſoft red Flower. my 


TEUCRIUM orientale anguſti- 


25 Hllas laciniatum, flore magno Sub- 
cæruleo. Journ. Cor. Narrow Jag- 
ged-leav'd Eaſtern Germander, with 

a large blue Flower. 


8. TEUCRIUM Hiſpanicum ſupi- 


rum humilins, verbene tenuifolie fo- 


liis. Teffieu. Low trailing Spaniſp 
Germander, with Leaves like the 


narrow-leav'd Vervain. 
9. TEuckium Creticum odor atum, 
ore parpur eo, H. R. Par. Sweet 
Germander of C7 ete, with a F, 5 
1 lower. | 
10. Trout 3 ba- 
licacabos & alopecuroides. Plum. Cat. 
American 'Tree- germander, like the 
5 8 Cherry and Fox tail. 


Truckluu Americanum, 3 


| 1 8 folio, flore albo. Houft. Ame: 5 
rican Pree-germander, with a com- 
mon Germander-leaf, and a white 


Flower. 


TE 

The firſt Sort here mentioned, i, 
very like to the Bætic Tree- german. 
der, which is mentioned in the for. 
mer Volumes of the Gardeners Diz;. 
onary : from which it differs in the 
Leaves being broader, the Shoot, 
ſtronger, and the young Shoots being 
whiter. This Sort may be propa. 


gated by Cuttings 8, * hich may be 


planted during any of the Summer 


Months, in a Bed of freſh Earth, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Fan 


until they have taken Root, as alſo 
to refreſh them frequently with Wa. 


ter. When the Cuttings are well | 
rooted, they ſhould be carefully tranſ. 


planted, ſome of them into Pots, 
that they may be ſheltered in Win- 


ter, and others on a warm dry Bor- 
der, where they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 


well, without any Covering. The: 


Plants, which are deſigned to live 
in the open Air, mutt be planted on 


a dry rubbiſhy Soil, in which they 


will grow more fronted: and reſiſt 
the Froſt much better, than when 
they grow in a rich Soil, which 
cauſes them to be more urin 


Thoſe Plants which are planted n 


Pots, ſhould be ſheltered under a Hot. 
bed Frame in Winter; where they 


may have a greater Share of Ai 
than in a Green-houle ; for the 
Glaſſes ſhould not be put over then 


in mild Weather, theſe Plants only 


requiring to be Protesded from ſevere 
Froſt. 


alſo ſhrubby Plants, which may be 


propagated, and treated in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for the 


firſt ; with which Management theſe 


will thrive very well, and may be 
allowed to have a Place i in the Gar- 


den, for the fake of Variety. 
The ſecond Sort is a low trailing 
Plant, which puts out Roots from 


the JRun of the Stalks, whereby it 
may | 
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may eaſily be propagated, as alſo 
from the Seeds, which require no 
farther Care, than to ſow them on a 


Bed of freſh Earth, in an open Situ- 
ation; and when the Plants are come 


up, they muſt be kept clear from 
Weeds; and where they are too 
cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be drawn 

out to give room for the others to 
grow. This Sort will ripen Seeds 


very well in this Country; and, if 


planted in a warm Situation, will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well,  _ 
The third, fifth, fixth, ſeventh 
and eighth Sorts, are annual Plants, 
of humble Growth. Theſe are pro- 


pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a Bed of freſh Earth in 


March; and when the Plants are 

come up, they muſt be thinned 
Where they are too cloſe, and kept 
clear from Weeds, which is all the 


Culture they require; for as they 
are Plants which make no great 
Figure in a Garden, they are not 


cultivated in great Plenty ; a few 
Plants of each Sort, for the ſake of 


Variety, are as many as any Curious 
Perſon commonly keeps. "Theſe 
Plants will drop their Seeds, and the 


Plants will come up from the ſelf— 


own Seeds, full as well, if not bet- 


ter than when they are ſown by 
Hand ; and may be eaſily maintained. 
The tenth Sort was diſcovered by 
Father Plumier, in the French Set- 


tlements in America; and the ele- 


venth was diſcovered by the late Dr. 


Houftoun, at the Hawannah ; from 
whence he brought the Seeds to 


 Ergland. Theſe are both very ten- 
der Plants, and muſt be preſerved in a 
_ Stove, otherwiſe they will not live 
through the Winter in this Country. 


TH 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, filled with freſh light 
Earth, and then plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and 
ſhaded from the Sun in the Heat of 
the Day, until the Plants have 
taken new Root ; after which time 
they ſhould have a large Share of 


free Air admitted to them in warm 


Weather, and muſt be plentifully 
watered. When theſe Plants are 


brought forward early in the Spring, 


ſome of them will produce their 
Flowers the ſame Scaſon, but they 
rarely produce ripe Sceds the firit 
Year ; wherefore the Plants ſhou'd 
be removed into the Stove at Mr 
elmas, and during the Winter Seaſon 
ſhould have a moderate Share of 


Heat, and will require to be fre- 


quently refreſhed with Water; but 
it mult not be given to them in 


large Quantities, when the Weather 


is cold; for that will often occaſion 


their Leaves falling off. Iheſe Plants, 
which are preſerved through the 
Winter, will flower early the fol- 
lowing Spring, and produce good 
Seeds; and the old Plants may be 


preſerved three or four Years, if 

they are conſtantly kept in a Stove. 
THALICTRUM, Meadow-rue. 
To this Article muſt be added; 
I. ThalicTRUM majus, filique 

anguloſa aut ſlriata. C. B. P. Greater 


Meadow-rue, with an angular fur- 


. 5 - 
2. THALICTRUM ratenſe mju, 
Monſpelienſium, foliis rugoſis. II. R. 


Par. Greater Montpelier Meadow - 


rue, with rough Lenses. 
5 3. THALICTRUM maj as 219: Ars 
atum. C. B. P. Greater imooth 


Meadow-rue. _ | 


4. Tualicr RU majus fawum, 


T hey may be propagated by Seeds, ſtaminibus luteir, vel glance folin. 
C. B. P. Greater yellow Meadow 
rue, with yell Chives, and a fea- 
green Leat. rn ar ar da, 


Which ſhould be ſown on a moderate 
Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 


the Plants are come ap, they ſhould 


6. I'MA- 


„ THALICTRUM magnum, flore 
lateo odorats. Vir. Luſit. Great 
Meadow-rue, with a yellow tweet 


Flower. 


6. TnattcTRUM mines, a/phrdeli 
radice, parvus flore. Inſi. R. H. 


Smaller Meadow-rue, with an Af- 
phodel- root, and a ſmall Flower. 


7. THALICTKUM mints, aſphodeli 


radice, magyo flore. Int. R. H. 


Smaller Meadow-rue, with an Aſ— 


pPhodel- root, and a large Flower. 


8. THALICTRUM ius. C. B. P. 
Smaller Meadow-rue. 


. THALICTRUM Pom PR FR, 
. C. B. . 
Meadow - rue. „ 
10. Tnalicrxun pratenſe, an- 
guſti limo folio. C. B. P. The nar- 
_ roweſt-leaved Meadow- rue. 
11. THALICTRUM minus — ire 1 
Pari ſienſium, foliis craffi oribus & lu- 
cidis. H. R. Par. Another ſmall 
Meadow rue of Ferit W ALS 
thining Leaves. 
12. TralleTRUM minimum 5 
22 imum. C. B. P. The leaſt and 
volt ſinking Me2dow-rue. : 
_ . THALICTRUM montanum mi- 
wr, Poli lotioribus. Raii Syn. Small 


Narrow-leav 'd 


Mountain Meadow- -rue, with broader 

Leaves. 3 
14. Tualicr Run minimum mon- 

$2rum at o-rubens, foliis ſplendenti- 


| Eres. Nati Syn. Smalleſt Mountain 
Meadow-rue, with. blackiſh-red 
be Mining J. Nees, 
The firſt Sort hs ENOTES grows 
_ Flentifully in moiſt Meadows, in di- 
vers Parts of Euglaud. The ſecond 


Sort 1s found growing wild about 


 Seaumarkst, and on chalky Grounds 
In ſevera! other Parts of England. 
Tus thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts 

grow Wild on the rocky Mountains 


of 11 ales, from whence they have 
been traniplanted into ſom e curious 


Gardens, where they are preſerved 
for the fake oi Variety, | 


T H 
The other Sorts are not Native. 
E gland, yet being equally hard, 


with the former, they will thrive 1; 


the open Air very well. Moſt 9. 
theſe ys have creeping Roots, b, 
which they ſpread very far, and m. 1 
be caſily propagated; but they ſlion 


not be planted amongſt other bette: 


Plants, becauſe theſe will overbes: 


and deſtroy them. Theſe Plants 
ſhould be planted in a moiſt Soll, 
otherwiſe they will not flower very 
ſtrong. The beſt Time to tranſplunt 
them, is about Michaelmas, that 
they may be well rooted before tlic 
q mp Weather comes on in the Spring. 


The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, 
fifth, ninth and tenth Sorts, being 
tall Plants, may be placed among! 


other Plants of the ſame Growth, 


which delight in a moiſt Soil, in 
ſome obſcure Part of the Garden, 


where better things will not thrive; 


in which Places theſe will thrive and 


flower, and maintain themſelves with- 
out requiring any other Care, but to 
keep them clear from very large 
Weeds, which would overbear and 
deſtroy them. 


The other Sorts are of 3 


Growth, ſome of them ſeldom riſing 
above fix Inches high, and the others 
not more than a Foot; wheretore 
theſe may be planted in ſhady Borders 
with other hardy Plants, where they _ 
will-thrive very well, provided they 


are watered in dry Weather, and 
will abide ſeveral Years. All "= 


Sorts flower in May and June, and 


their Seeds are ripe toward the End 


of Augu. Put as theſe propagate 
ſo faſt by their Roots, they are rare- 
ly raiſed from Seeds, Which 1 
more tedious Method ; for it is com- 
monly three Years before the ſecd- 
ling Plants produce their Flowers fo 


ſtrong as the old ones. 
THAPSIA, Scorching- -fenel, 07 
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The 
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The Characters are; 
, hath an umbellated roſe-ſhaped 
Fier, conſiſting of froe Petals, 
-hich are placed in a circular Order, 
and reſt on the Empalement, which 
ofterward becomes a Fruit, compoſed 
of two long fur rowed Seeds, which 
have a large leafy Border. 
The Species are; 


1. Tuarsla maxima, latiſſimo 
6g. C. B. P. The greateſt Scorch- 
ing- tenel, with a very broad Leaf. 


latifolia wi lhſa. 


2. TA 


| „ Broad- leav'd hairy Scorch- 


ing⸗ -fenel. 


TuaPsIA li. libanotidis, 


/etidiſima. C. B. P. The moſt. 
linking Scorching- fenel, with Herb- 


ſrankincenſe-leaves. 


Inſt. R. H. 
The moſt ſtinking Portugal Scorch- 

ing-fenel with a Smallage- -leaf, and 
a white Flower. 


e e THAPSLA tenuiore 55115 Apula. 
1 . R. H. Apulian Scorching- -fenel, | 


with a narrow Leaf. 


b. TuapslA, ive Turbith Grad: 
nie um, ſemiue lati ſſi zn. . B. Scorch- 


ing-fenel with very broad Seeds, 
whoſe Roots were ſuppoſed to be the 
T 8 

TuAPSlA Alpina lucida, tha- 
7 271 auf carote folic, fore albo. 


Hocc. Muſ. Shining Scorching-fene! 
of the Alps, with a Meadow-rue or 


Carrot-leaf, and a white Flower. 
8. ThaPSla thalitri folio, Luſi- 
tanica villoſa. Inſt. 


with. A 
Meadow-rue-leaf. 


9. THaPsla orientalis, aid for 


lio, ſemine elegantius crenato. Tourn. 


Car E aſtern Scorching- -fenel, with 


a Dill leaf, and Seeds beautifully : 


notched. 

10. TuxrsSsIA einitall aquatica, 
evgelice folio. Journ. Cor. Faſtern 
Water Scorching. fenel, with : an An- 


N | Fler leaf. 


1 H 
11. TuaPsia Cretica, thaliari 
folio, villoſa, ſeminum alis purpuro- 


violaceis. Journ. Cor. Hairy Scorch 


ing-fenel of Crete, with a Meadow- 


rue-leaf, and Seeds with purple-vio- 


let Borders. 


12. THAPSIA carotæ folio. . 
Scorching-fenel with a Carrot-leaf. 


The firſt Sort grows plentifully in 


ſeveral Parts of Spain, and on the 
where the Inhabitants 
ſometimes uſe the Roots in Medi- 
cine; but it purges upwards and 
downwards with ſo much Violence, 
that it frequently puts thoſe Who 
take it in great Hazard of their | 


Pyrenees, 


Lives. 


be the Tur bith of the Shops, grows 


on the Coalt of A/+-ica; from whence 


the Seeds have been brought into 


ſeveral curious Gardens in Emrope, 
where the Plant is preſerved by 


thoſe who delight i in Botany. 


The twelfth Sort is mentioned i in 
the Catalogue of Plants inſerted in 
the College Diſpenſatory, but is 


rarely uſed in Medicine; for it is 


of ſuch an acrid burning Quality, 


that it is very dangerous to take in- 
wardly; but outwardly applied, it 
takes off Blemiſhes and Scabs from 
the Skin. : 

All theſe Plants, being:v very hardy 
in reſpect to Cold, will thrive in the 
open Air in this Country; but they 
ſhould have a loamy Soil, and in 
R. HF. Hairy © 
Portugal Scorching-fenel, 


dry Weather ſhould be watcicd, 
otherwiſe their Flowers will fall cif, 


without producing good Seeds. ITheſe 
Plants are only propagated by Sced, 
which ſhould be ſown in Autumn; 
for if they are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they often miſ- 
carry; or if they do grow, they 
commonly lie in the Earth a whole 
Year before the Plants come up; 
whereas thoſe Seeds which are ſown 


The ſixth gart whoſe 8 150 
| by ſome Potaniſts been ſuppoſed to 
| 4. THAPSIA àpii folio, Liftavice 2 

- fertidifſima, flore albs. 
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in Autumn, generally grow the fol- 


lowing Spring. Theſe ſhould be 


ſown in Drills, in the Place where 
they are deſigned to remain; the 


Drills ſhould be at leaſt two Feet 


aſunder, becauſe the Plants ſpread 
their Leaves very wide. When the 
Plants come up in the Spring, they 


muſt be carefully cleared from Weeds; 


and where they are too cloſe toge- 


ther, ſome of them ſhould be drawn 


out, to give room for the others to 


grow; but at this time they need 


not be left more than two or three 
In ches apart. For the firſt Year the 
Plants ariſe from Seeds, they make 
but ſlow Progreſs ; wherefore the next 
Autumn, the remaining Part of the 


Plants may be taken up, leaving 


thoſe which are deſigned to continue, 
about eighteen Inches aſunder; and 
thoſe which are taken up, may be 
tranſplanted into another Bed, if they 


are wanted. After the firſt Year 


Care, but to keep them clear from 


Weeds; and every Spring, juſt be- 
fore the Plants begin to puſh out 
new Leaves, the Ground ſhould be 

_ carcfully dug between the Plants to 


looſen it ; but the Roots muſt not be 


mjured, leſt it ſhould cauſe them to 
decay. The Plants, being thus ma- 


naged, will continue ſeveral Years, 
and produce Flowers and Seeds an- 
nually, from which new Plants may 


be raiſed. 


THLA SPI, r 
To this Art:icle muſt be added; 


Tarssri arvenſe, vaccariæ 


. falio. C. B. P. Common 


lithridate: muſtard. 


FPurasI vaccarie incano fo- 

2 minus. C. B. P. 

| kart Mithridate-muſtard. 
Tulas PI cagſalis hir ſutis. J. B. 


Small hoa Sy = 


Mithe idate-muſtard with hairy Pods. 
4. TiuLasepr capſula cordata, pe- 


regs num 7 2 Mithridate. 


TH 

muſtard, with a heart-ſhaped pod. 

5. TLASPI allium redolens. Myr. 
Hiſt. Mithridate- muſtard, ſmelling 
C 

6. Turas PI arvenſe ver ſillatin 
majus. C. B. P. Greater fel; 
Mithridate-muſtard, with e 
wax Leaves. 

7. THhLASPI ber foliatum minus 
C. B. P. Smaller thorough- Wax. 


leav'd Mithridate-muſtard. 
8. THLASP1 har vum faxatile, 1 | 
Small rock Mi. 


rubente. C. B. P. 
thridate-muſtard , 
Flower. 

: 9. THLAsPL Ane, folio 14. 
tundiore carnoſo, flore purpuraſcente. 


Inſt. R. H. Mittridate-muſtard of 


| with a reddiſl 


the Alps, with a rounder fleſhy Leaf, 2 


and a purpliſh Flower. 


10, ThrLasPI minimum Luſctari 


cum, cochlearie folio. Iſt. N. H. | 
The leaſt Portugal Mithridate- 


muſtard, with a 9 -graſs-leaf. 
_ theſe Plants will require no further 


11. Tu LASPI Alpinum minimum, 
foliis craſſis & anguſti s. Inſt. R. Il. 
The leaſt Mithridate-muſtard of the 
Alps, with narrow fleſhy Leaves. 


ſcente & albo. Infl. R. H. Portigal 
Mithridate-muſtard, with a Graf 
leaf, and purpliſh or white F flowers 
Dein in an Umbel. 

13. Turas PI orientale ſaxatil 
Kere rubente, foliis polygalæ, petali 
florum Tqualibus. Tourn. Cor. Kaitern 
Rock Mithridate-muſtard, with 


Milky. ort- leaves, and reddiſhF lowers, 


Whoſe Petals are equal. 
14. Tarasp I orientale tenuiſoliun 
cane ſcens, flore albs. Journ. Cor. 


Eaſſern Mithridate-muſtard, with | 
narrow Leaves, ' which are hoary, 


and a white Flower. | 
15. THLASPI orzentale glabrun, 


ſamoli foliis. Tourn, Cor. Smooth 


Eaſtern Mithridate-multard, With 


e loaves, 


1 6. Turist 


12. TuLAsrI Luſitanicum unbe!- 
latum, gramines folio, flore purpura- 


7 - eh 
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16. THLASPI orientale, folio cy- 
,-crambes, flare minimo. Tourn. Cor. 


Faſtern Mithridate-multard, with a 


Dogs-mercury-leat, and a very ſmall 
2 | 

TurAsPI Vi frginianum, foliis 
7 1 amplioribus S ſerratis. Inſt. 
g. H. Virginia Mithridate-muſtard, 
with Leaves like the Sciatica- creſs, 
which are broader, and lawed on 
their Edges. 
18. THLASPI montanum . 


rs. 6 Ever- green a 


_ Mithridate-muſtard. 


. THLASPI orientale Fruti coſum, 


kde Monſpelienſis folio. Journ. 
Cor. Shrubby Eaſtern Mithridate- 
muſtard, with the Leaf of Montpelier 
| vOcammony. 

20. THLASPL  foliis chbularie. 
7. B. Treacle-muſtard with Leaves 
like Globularia. 


The firſt Sort grows plentifully 


wild amongſt the Corn, and by the 


Sides of Hedges, in moſt Parts of 
England. The Seeds of this Sort 


are e ſold by the Druggiſts in 


Lindon, for the true Mithridate- 
muſtard; but the firſt Sort, which 


mentioned in the former Volumes 
of the Cardeners Dictionary, is what 
the College of Phyſicians have di- 
rected to be uſed in the Theriaca. 

The ſecond, third, ſeventh and 
wentieth Sorts, do alſo grow wild 


in ſome Parts af Great Britain; but 


are not ſo common as the former 
dort, eſpecially the twentieth ; which 
found in the mountainous Paſtures 
in Yorkfire, and ſome other Places 


in the North; but is not to be met 


} With in the South, unleſs in ſome 
| Curious Botanic Gardens: where it is 
Feel for the ſake of Variety. 
Ihe ſeventeen firſt- mentioned Fokte 
are all of them annual Plants, which, 
if permitted to ſhed their Seeds on 


che Ground, will ſucceed much bet- 


ter than when ſoyn by Hand, eſpe- 


1 H 
cially if they are ſown in Autumn; 
for when the Seeds are ſown in the 
Spring, if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, they ſeldom grow; and if hey 
do come up, the Plants will be very 
ſmall, and produce Lttle Seed; 
wheieas thoſe Plants which come u 


in Autumn, will abide the Winter's 


Cold very well, and the followin 


Spring will get Strength before the 
hot Weather comes in; by which 


means they will flower, and Prone 
plenty of Seeds. 
Some of theſe Sorts bear pretty 


Flowers growing in Cluſters, which 
renders them worthy of a Place in 
large Gardens, where there 1 room 
for Variety, eſpecially as they re- 
quire very little Trouble to cultivate 
them. For none of thele Sorts 
ſhould be tranſplanted, but ſown 
where they are deſigned to remain; 

and if they are kept clear from Weeds, 
it is all the Culture they require. 
Many of theſe Plants will grow on 
the Top of old Walls, or other 
Buildings ; where they will ſned 
their Seeds, and maintain themſelves 
without Care; and growing very 


low and ſtunted, will produce a 
great Number of Flowers ; which 


will make a pretty Appearance in 
the Spring, when they are. in 


Flower. 

The eighteenth Sort 1s an abiding 
Plant, which continues always green, 
and flowers a long time. IT he Flow- 
ers of this Kind grow in Umbel]s at 


the Extremity of the Shoots, which 


reſemble thoſe of the Candy-tutt 
Tree, but are ſmaller. 


This Sort 


ſeldom produces good Sceds in Eng- 
land, but may be propagated by 
Cuttings, vhich ſhould be planted in 
a ſhady Border, during any of the 
Summer brlopths ; and in dry Wea- 
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The Leaves 
of this Sort are narrow ancl pointed; 
and the whole Plant ſelclom riſes. | 
above ſix Inches high. 
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f ther they muſt be frequently water- | 
ed. When theſe are well rooted, 


they may be tranſplanted where 
they are deſigned to remain, which 


ſhould be on a dry rubbiſhy Border; 
where they will thrive and flower 


much better than in a rich Soil. 
'This Plant is hardy enough to en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 


in very ſevere Froſts they are ſome- 


times deſtroyed ; for which Reaſon, 


It will be proper to have a few 


Plants in Pots, which may be ſhel- 


tered in Winter, in order to preſerve 


the Kind. 
The nineteenth Sort was ; diſcover- ; 
; ed by Dr. Tournefort, in the Levant ; 
this Plant grows to the Height of 
two Feet or more, and becomes 
ſhrubby. The Flowers of this Kind, 
being ſmall, do not make a very 
good Appearance; but the Plant is 
preſerved by ſome curious Perſons, 
for the ſake of Variety. This Sort may 
be propagated by Cuttings during 
any of the Summer Months, in like 
manner as the laſt- mentioned, but is 
ſomewhat tenderer: wherefore theſe, 
When they are rooted, ſhould be 
planted in Pots, and ſheltered in Win- 
ter, in the ſame manner as hath been 
directed for the Candytuft-tree, in 
the former Volumes of the Gardeners | 
Dictionary. 


THLASPIDIUM, Baſtard Mi- 


thridate-muſtard. 


5 _ To this Artich muſt be added; 


Hawk-weed- leaf. 


= TulAsrIDIuN Be, ca- 
ce floris auriculato. Infl. R. H. 


Hairy n with an eared 


Flower-cup. 
3. THLASPIDIUM annuum, * 


pallide luteo. Inſt. R. H. 


| guftifolium glabrum. 


Smooth narrow-leav 'd mountain 
Thlaſpidium. 


Annual 


Thlaſpidium, wich 2 pale yur 


att Inches aſunder ; ; and then, it 
5 F lower. 


T H 
4. Turasyibiun raphani Hille 
If R. H. Radiſh-leav'd Thlaſpi 


dium. 


„ TulAsripiun anchuſe Folio. 


It. H. R. Alkanet- leay 'd Thlaſpi- 
dium. 


6. TurAsPIDbIun Apulum ſrica- 


tum. Iuſt. R. H. Spiked Thlaſpi- 
dium of Apulia. 
ters very well in the open Air; but 


7. THLASPIDIUM montanum an: 


8. TartaspipiuM Alpinum pumi- 
lum aſperum. Inſt. 


. TuLASsPIDIUuH Apulum inca- 


num, - fleribus ex albo purpuraſcentibaz. | 
Inſt. R. H. Hoary Thlaſpidium of 
_ Apulia, with white-purpliſh Flowers. 


10. ThLasPIpIuUM Hiſpanicur, 
ampliore flore, folio crafſo dentato. 


Hort. Elth. Spaniſh Ihlaſpidium, | 
with a large F — and a thick 1 in. 


dented Leaf. 


The firſt Sort his de is 
an abiding Plant of humble Growth, 


ſeldom riſing above fix Inches high. 


This is very common in the South of 


France, Italy, 8 zcily and Spain, where 


it uſually flowers in May and Jus; 
and the Seeds are ripe in J. In 
England this Plant is preſerved by 


ſome curious Perſons, for the ſake 


of Variety; though there is no 


great Beauty in its Flowers. They 


are hardy enough to endure the 


Cold of our Winters in the open Air, 
 THLASPIDIUM Monpelienſe, 


ee obs ee, Bt R 
_ Montpelier Thlaſpidium, with a hairy 


provided they are ſown on a dry 
rubbiſhy Soil; for if they are ſown 
on a rich moiſt Soil, they grow ſo 


rank in Summer, that the firſt Froſt 


in Autumn uſually deſtroys them. 


Theſe Plants do not bear tranſplant- 


ing very well; but ſhould be ſow 
where they are deſigned to remain, 
and thinned where they come up too 
cloſe, leaving the Plants about fix or 


they 


Int. R. H. 


N. H. Low: 
4 rene Thlaſpidium of the Ah. 


| tuinr 


flowe 
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even 
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Some of theſe Plants will flower the 
{me Scaſon they are ſown; but un- 
Jeſs the Autumn proves dry and 


warm, they ſeldom produce good 


Seeds ; therefore the ſureſt Method 
i« to ſow the Seeds in Autumn, when 
the Plants will come up, and abide 
the Winter, flowering early the 


The {econd Sort will ſometimes 
live two Years, if it grows on a lean 


dry Soil; but if this is ſown in Au- 


tumn, as the former Sort, it will 


flower, and produce good Sceds. 
The third, fourth, fifth, fixth, 
ſeventh, eighth and ninth Sorts, are 
all of them annual Plants; theſe 
mould be allo ſown about the middle 


ef Auguſt, on a dry poor Soil in a 


warm Situation, where the Plants 
will abide the Cold of our Winters 
very well, and will flower early the 
following Spring, ſo that good Seeds 


may be obtained from them. ITheſe 


deeds, if they are permitted toſcatter, 


will come up and thrive without any 
firther Care, but to keep them fron 
being over-run with Weeds ; there- 


fore may be allowed a Place on dry 
rubbiſhy Borders, or on old Walls or 


Ruins, where they will Sower, and 
make an agreeable Variety. 
The renth Sort produces large fair 


Flowers, which continue a long time 


in Beauty ; and is therefore worthy 


_ 4 Place in every good Garden. This 
Bort is at preſent very rare in the 
E1:2//þ Gardens; but as it may be 
cafily propagated by Cuttings in the 


lame manner as the Candytutt-tree, 


un may be treated as hath been di- 
rected in the former Volumes of the 


Gardeners Dictionary for that Sort; 


with which Management theſe Plants 
wa thrive and flower extremely 


Vol. III. 


they are kept clear from Weeds, it 
is the only Culture they require. 


following Summer, when the Sceds 
will come to Perfteciion. | 


TH 
THYMBRA. 
The Characters are; ; 
It hath a labiated Flier, like 


thoſe of Savory, Thyme and Cala- 


minth, from evhich this Plant dier, 


1 having its Flxwers growmg 7 | 


Whorle:. | 
The Species are; 5 
I. Tu rung Vegutima, Cl ul. 


Hit. The true Thymbra of C!z- 


fras. 


ns THYMBRA Hiſpanica, corid!; 


bra, with a fair Heath-pine- leaf. 
3. ThHyMBRA Sandi Juliaui, frue 


| Satureia Vera. Lob. Icon. Thym- © | 
bra of Mount Saint Julian, or the 


true Savory of Lobel. oy 
The firit Sort riſes about two Feet 


high, and hath a wooden Stem, and 


divides into many Branches, ſo as 


to form a {mall Buſh ; the Leaves of 


this Plant are ſomewhat like thoſe 
of Savory, and have a ſtrong aroma- 
tic Scent when bruited. Ihis Sort 


grows plentifully in ſeveral Iſlands of 
the Archipelago, from whence the 
Seeds were ſent to ſeveral curious 
Perſons, who cultivate it for the 
ſake of Variety. This Kind may 


be propagated by Cuttings, which 


ould be planted in the Beginning 


of April, on a Border, where they 


may have only the Morning Sun; 
and in dry Weather they muſt be 
conſtantly watered, until they have 

taken good Root; after which time, 
they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, 

till Michatlmas, at which time the 

Plants ſhould be carefully taken up 
and tranſplanted, ſome of them into 
Pots, that they may be ſheltered in 


Winter, and the others on a dry lean 
Soil in a warm Situation, where 


they will endure the Cold of our 


ordinary Winters very well ; but in 


ſevere Winters they are frequently 
deſtroyed : therefore it is proper to 
= | e prey - 
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preſerve two or three of theſe 


Plants in Pots under Shelter, leſt 
thoſe in the open Air ſnould be 
Killed. | | 

The ſecond Sort was diſecve _ 


by Da 3 4 Tournefart, 1 in ( ti le, * he 10. 
it grew plentifully on ſony Ground. 


J his is 4 low ever- II recen buthy I lant | 
ſomew hat like 15 3 ay nc; * Bü 1 the 
Leaves are broader, and the & OM 


Plant has a more dull and lomo hat 

fetid Smell. Inis may bc Propa⸗ 

gated by Sced,, Or. by (itt; 185 As 
the former Sort, and thould be + et- 


ed in the ſame manner. 


The third Sort grobes in ſeveral 


Places in Takts x ad $1ctly, commonly 
on ſtony Land, or on old Walls. 


This is a low Plant, ſeldom 1:1ing 
above fix Inches high, ſending forth 
many upright Branches from the 
Root, which have Spikes of ſmall 
Flowers, grow ing in Whorles on 
their Tops. Ibis Sort is propa- 

gated by Seeds, Which ſhould be 

Town on a light Jean Soil; and when 
the Plants are ſtrong enough to tranſ 
7 plant, ſome of them ſhould be plant- | 
ed in Pots to be ſheltered in Winter, 
and the others may remain where 
they were ſown, obſerving to keep 


them clear from Weeds, which is 


all the Culture they require. This 
Sort ſeldom continues longer than 
two or three Ycars, ſo that Seeds 
 thould be ſown every other Seaſon to 


raiſe a Supply cf young Plants. 
Theſe Plants are ſuppoſed to have 


| the ſame Virtues as Savory, to which 
they are nearly allied. 

Ml.-ſt of the aromatic verticillate 
Plants will endure the Cold cf the 
moſt ſevere Winters in Eng laid, pro- 
vided they grow on rocky tony dry 
Ground, where they will be ſhort. 


and ſtunted; and are alſo much 


ſtronger ſcented, than when they are 
| ſown or planted ona richer Soil; nay, 
moſt of them will grow on ole Walls 


leaf. 


T H 


and Buildings, where they will ron 


into the Joints between the Stones d. 
Brichs; and though they are expects 


| , — 1 0-052 IT 
th the tevercit 2 inds, vet will the 


1:1t-the: Cold 15 hen the Plants 0 
the ſume Kinds, which arc in . 
warmeſt Situations of the Garde: 
have been -nitirely. deſtr oyed. 01 
this there have been breed Iftarc 
* thin tue Memngryz ct me 170 Her 
now living, that all the Rc ear 
and many <© tl; er of tie like aron; 


Herbs, NAG been deſtroved in the 
Gegen! when forme few Plats. 


5. 


which were growing. on old Wall. 


ha * eſcaped 3 > he cc their r Specle. 


have been preferved in Eg lud. 
FHYMELAA:; . ret, 
To this Article mult be added; 
ThymE LEA fali id lin. 5 P. p 
ere olive, or Laurel with Flax. 
leaves. 
2. ThymELTA pg linifolin 
humilior, ore purpureo edorati/) n 


Inſi. R. H. Dwarf Spurge-laurcl et 


the Abe, with a Flax-leaf, and! 
very ſweet purple Flower. 
3. ThymEL#a Alpina oo 


 humilior, flare albo odoratifſims. 


N. H. Dwarf Spurge-laurel 1 thc 
Alps, with a Flax-lcaf, and a ver, 
ſweet white Flower. 
4. IUYMELEAA willoſa minor Ln: 
ſitanica, poligoni folio. Inſt. R. Il. 
Smaller hairy Portugal Spurge-laurel, 
with a Knot-graſs-leaf. 

F. TurmeLza inaria fill, 
di,. Inft. R. H. Common 
Spuroe- laurel, with a Toad flax- 


6. ThymELmaA. I folio, 


 Hiſpanica. Inſt. R. H. Spani/p Spurge 


ture], with a 'Toad-flax-leaf. _ 
. TuymtLzA latifolia Hiſpa- 


nice, ole foliis. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 


leav'd Spaniſh Spatz laurel, wich 


Olive leaves. 


8. Tur 11 LFA . Italie 


olew oliis. = R. Hl. Silver 


Iratiur E 


hal 
leave 
9. 
/ulto, 
laure 


Flow 


MIN} 
Spur 


wall 


hairy 


Spur 


fliis 


_ Olve-leaf, hairy underneath. 
18. THYMELXA Cretica, ole 
folio utrinque glabro. Teurn. Cor. 


1 
Italian Spurge— -laurel, with Olive- 
mm 
PHYMELAFA ſaxatilis, ole 
1,119. Vl. R. H. Rocky Spurge- 
Hark with an Olive-leaf, 
. TYYMELA 4 Alpina, folio 
ut 111 _ incano, flore albo. Injl. N. H. 
ſhhine Spurge-laurel, with a Leaf 
honey on both Sides, and a white 
Flower. 


. THYMELEA felis daha 
glabris. C. . 
with {ſmooth Milkwort-leaves. 


Spurge-laurel 


12. ThyYMELXa foliis polyzaley 
villeſis. Inſt, R. H. Spurge- laure! 
ion: 1 Miikwort-leaves. _ 

THYMEELM.a foliis chamel za 


Ming 2525  Juobirſutes. C. B. P. 


e aurel with ſmaller WIIdo W 


wail- -leaves, which are ſol ace, litt 


hairy. 


14. TryMEL? FA © Hifianice, At, 
ms incanis. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh 


purge- laurel, with boary Myrcle. 


1. ves. 

15 Turi 8 Juni- 
perifolia, ramulis ſurrectis. Iuſt. R. II. 
Pyrenean Spurge-laurel, with a Ju- 
niper-leaf, and upright Branches. 
16. THYMELAEA folits candican- 
tibus, ſerici inſtar mollibus. C. B. P. 
opurge-laurel with whitiſh ſoft 
Leaves reſembling Silk. 


17. THYMELAA Cretica, oleæ 


folio, ſubtus villoſo. Tourn. Cor. 


opurge-laurel of Crete, with an 


dpurge-laurel of Crete, with an 
Olive- leaf, ſmooth on both Sides. 

19. TyyYMEL&a Pontica, city ei 
foliis. Turn. Cor. Pontic dre 
laurel, with Citron- leaves. 


20. THYMEL EA orientalis mini- 


, laureolæ folio, floribus glomera- 
tis albis. Tourn. Cor. Ihe leaſt 


_ Eiftern Spurge-olive, With tue com- 


cis folio, flare albo odoratif}imo. Journ. 
Cor. Faſtern Spurge-laurel, with a 
Wyulow-leaf, and a white Iweet- 
Reed Flower. 


In VYMEL A linifoliee fins ii, | 


” Oldenl. At, ican Spurge-laurel, with 
Flax-leaves, and Flowers collected | 


leaf. 


1 H 


mon Spurpe- laurel-leaves, a and white 
Flow ur. growing in Cluſters. 
21. LHYMEL#A orzentalis, buxti 


folio jubtus wills 5jn, flor Fu ald. Tourn. 


Cor. Faſtern Spurge— -laurel, with a 


Box-leaf, hairy on the Under-fide, 
and a white Flower. | 


22. THYMELAA 3 ſal:- 


451 ma, Horibus pallidis odorati//t- 
mis. Prod. Par. Bat. African Spurye- 


laurel, like the firſt Sort, with pale 


{weet-{cented Flowers. 


24. ThyYMEL # a Linifolie fimilis, 
Afri 1cana, foliis lucidis, latioribus & A 


obtuſis. Par. Bat. Afr Ican Spurge- 


laurel, like the firſt Sort, with broader 5 
ſhining and ubtuſe Leaves. | 


25 TuYMuELAA Africana, foliis 


lint, flaribus in capitulum conpeſtis. 


in Heads. 

20, THyYMELAA Africana, Yor it 
marini folio anguſtifſima brewviort. 
Olderl. African Spurge-laurel, with 
a very narrow and ihorter Rofemary - 


27. Tuvuk lea Africana, rori/- 


marint Solio anguſlillimo longiori. - 
Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel, with 
a very narrow and at Rolemary- 


By leaf, 


28. Nn &a Africana, roriſ- 


 marint folio, floribus longioribus. 
Older. African Spurge-laurel, with 
a Roſemary-leaf, and longer Flowers. 


20. THYMEL+A Africana, ſana- 


Muni? facte, eric? folits anguſtilſt- | 


mis. Prod. Par. Bat. African 


Spurge-laurel, with the Face of 


Sanamunda, and very r narrow Heath- 
leaves. 
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30. TuvuElHfA Africana Tarton- 
zaire femilis, floribus in capitulum 


_ Congeſiis. Oldent. African Spurge- 
laurel, like the Tarton-zaire, with 
| Flowers collected in a Head. 


31. ThyMEL#aA Africaum, foliis 
ruſci. Oldenl. African Spurge- laurel, 
with Butchers-br oom-leaves. 

32. THYMEL*A Africana 8 


 Fefeers, faſinini flore, foliis polyg ald. 
| Oldert. 


laurel, with a Jatmine-flower, and 


African (hr ubby Spurge- 


Leaves of Milkwort. 
33. ThyvEL=®a Caenſis, 1 ee 


Theophrafti foliisnculent;s „for fa; V9 
pur pu, eo. Dluk . Phyt 
of the Cape of "Dd Hope, with 
prickly Furz- leaves; 


Spurge-laurel 


and a imall 
purple Flower. 

34. THYMELA&A Americana fro 
teſcens, roriſirarini folio, fore albo 


Plum. Shrubby American Spurge- 
laurel, with a Roſemary leaf, and a 
white Flower. 

The ſixteen Sorts which are firſt- 0 
"mentioned, grow wild in Germany, 
Auſtria, Bohemia, on the Alps, in 


Spain, Portugal, or the South of 
France, as they are particularized in 


their Names: theſe Plants will live 
in the open Air in England, provided 
. they are planted in a warm Situation. 


The feventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth, twenty-firſt and 
twenty-fecond Sorts, were diſcovered 


by Dr. Tow nefort in the Lewant ; 
from whence ſome of theſe Plants 
have been obtained, 
ſerved in curious Botanic Gardens for 
Variety. Theſe Sorts being alſo 
pretty hardy, will endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters very well 
in the open Air, provided they are 


and are pre- 


placed in a ſheitcred Situation. All 


theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 


which ſhould be ſown in the 1 


as ſoon as they are ripe; for if they 
are 5 out of the Ground till 


able Variety. 


Xi 
Spring, they ſeldom ſucceed ; and i: 


any of them do grow, they will re. 
main in the Ground a whole Yer 

before the Piants come up. Thek 
Seeds, ſhould be ſown. on a ſhady Por- 
der, where they may only enjoy tus 
or three Hours of the Morning Sun, 
and the Soil ſhould be cool and Joamy , 
in dry Weather thev mult be du}; 
watered, and when the Plants rte 
come up, they ſhould be ene 
kept clean from Weeds. In this 
Border the Plants ſhould remain ti! 

Michaelmas, at Which time a fre 

Border of loamy Earth ſhould b. 


prepared to receive the Plants, whic! 
ſhould alſh be in a ſhady Fnatie 


then the plants ſhould be carefully 


taken up out of the Seed-bed, an 
planted in Rows about fix or fever 


Inches aſun der, and about four Inche 
Diſtance from each other in the 


Rows. When theſe Plants hae 
taken new Root, they will requir: 


no farther Care, but to Keep cher 


clear from Weeds, and in dry We. 
ther to refreſh them now-and-the! 
with Water, which will promote 


their Growth. If theſe Plants thrive 


well, they will be large enough to 
| tranſplant by the following Mie ae! 
mas, into the Places where they ir: 
| deltgned to remain; which ſhould a! 


ways be on a pretty ftrong loamy Soil, 


rather moiſt than than dry; and i! 


it be under Cover of 'I'rees, pv 
vided they are not too much over 
hung, they will thrive better than it 


an open Situation, where they are 
expoſed to the Sun. 


Theſe Plants continue green 
throughout the Year, which rendc: 
them worthy of a Place in gov 
Gardens; where, if they are right) 
diſpoſed, they will afford an agret 
Moſt of theſe being 
low Shrubs, which ſeldom riſe above 
two or three Feet high, are ver) 
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proper to plant under Trees to fill N Theſe Plants muſt be removed [ 
up the Vacancies, where they will into the Green-houſe in Autumn, | 
| have a good Effect. The Seeds of and placed where they may enjoy as | 
/ tte firſt Sort are uſed in Medicine, much free Air as poſhble in mild = 
, ſo that the Plants of this Kind are Weather, but they muil be protected 1 
_— preſerved in Phyſic-gardens ; but from Froit. During the Winter | 
die make the meaneſt Appearance Scaſon they mult be trequently re— 1 
) | of all the Sorts. | | | | freſhed with Water, tor they are | 
) N The twelve Sorts which are laſt- pretty thirſty Plants; but in very | 


mentioned, are much tenderer than 


the former. All of thele (except the 
| laſt) grow near the Cape of Cogd 

Hie; from whence ſeveral of them 
have been brought into the EA a- 
pran Gardens. Thee Plants may 
allo be propagated by Seeds; but 
as they very rarely produce their 
Seeds in England, they are common- 
ly propagated by laying down of 
their Branches; which, if rightly 


managed, will take Root in one 
Year. The belt Time to lay down 


cold Weather it muſt be given to chem 1 


ſparingly. In Summer they muſt 
be placed abroad with the Geranm- 


ums, Alaternoides's, and other Plants 


of the ſame Country, and treated in 
the fame manizer as hath been di- 
rected for thoſe ; with which Ma- 
ragement they will thrive very well. 


'The Flowers of theſe Plants, being 


very ſmall, do not afford any great 


Plenſure, but for the ſuigular Odd- 


nels of the Leaves and Branches. 
Theſe Plants deſerve a Place in good 
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0 the Branches is in the Beginning of Green-houſes, tor the ſake of Va- | 
5 JJJ%%/%%%% — ß bs 1 1 jl 
1 choſen to make Layers, ſhould be f Ihe laſt Sort is more tender than Tink 
2 the former Year, or at moſt but two any of the reſt, this being a Native © 
Years old ; theſe ſhould be a little of the warmer Parts of America. | 


twitted at the Part which is laid in 
the Ground, which will cauſe them 


to root the ſooner: in dry Weather 


they muſt be duly watered, other- 


wite the Shoots will harden, which 


will prevent their putting out Roots. 


I his was ditcovered by Father Pla- 
mir, in ſome of the French Settle- 
ments in rica; and hath been 


obſerved growing in great Plenty, at 
the Hawuarreh, by the late Dr. 


William Houjinun, who lent the 


E By the April following they will be Secds to England: it was allo found 1 l 10 

: rooted, when they may be cut off by Mr. Robert Millar at Campechy, 1 | 

I, from the old Plants, and each planted who alſo ſent the Seeds to Erg/and ; | 

i into a {mall Pot, filled with freth from which m:ny Plants have been 4 

0 Earth; and if they are plunged into raiſed. . * i 

þ a very moderate Hot-bed, it will "The Seeds of the Plants ſhould be wi 

1 forward their taking new Root. ſown early in the Spring in Pots of Ti 
Theſe muſt be ſcreened from the Sun freſh Earth, and then plunged into a 4 


every Day till they are rooted ; after 
which time they mu be inured to 
bear the open Air by degrees ; and 
in the middle of May, they ſhould 


moderate Iot-bed of 'I'anners-bark ; 


obſerving frequently to water the 


Pots, to keep the Earth moiſt, which = 


will bring up the Plants in about tx 
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be placed abroad in a ſheltered Situ- Weeks time. When theſe Plants are go! | 
auen, where they will make an about two Inches high, they ſhoald „ 1 | 
» aprecable Variety amongſt other be ſhaken out of the Seed pots, and WH | 1 
Fn Exotic Plants, oo alt eos er WO Ye 2445+ ws 1 
ſy . 0 1 
el | | 141 
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each planted in à ſmall Pot filled 
with freſh loamy Larth; and hen 


plunged into a moderate Llot-bed of 
Tamiers Bark, where they 134it be 


ſhaded from the Feat of the Sun, 


until they have taken new Root; 
after „hich time they muſt be treat- 


ed jn the ſame marner as hath been 


directed for ther 5 „Otis plants. which 


arc the Produce of the hotteſtC ountry. 


In this Hot bed the Flants may 


reniain till about Mera, when & 


the Nights will begin to be too cold 


for theſe Plants; therefore they 


y 


ſhould be removed no the. Ste , 
and plunged into the Barr-bud. 


During the Winter Scaſon theſc 
Plants muſt be kept very warm, efpe- 


cially while they are young, TOO T 


they mike but little Progreh the 


firſt Ver; and if the y are gunted the 


; firit WI mtr, they do riot 88 it 


ina long time after. Theile Plants 


mould conſtaniiy reinain in the 


Stove, and Mould be treated in the 


ſame munter as hath been Circcied 
5 for the Kinn. 


-/TITHYMALUS purge. 
Jo this Articli mui be added; 
TITHYMALUS helzoſcofins. C. 
B. 7. Sun-ſpurge, or Wartwort. 
2. TiruYMalus rotw:d:s folits, 
non crenatis. H. L. Petty -(purge. 


3. LrnNMaLus maritimus ſaubi- 


nus ahne, feblis dictus. Raii Syn. 


4-4: Small purple Sea- "purge. 


 TITHYMALUS five cſula exi- 


guad C8. F. Small dwarf annual 


Spu rge. 


N TITHEYMALUS maritimus minor 
Portlandicus. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. Small 


Sea or Portland Spurge. 


6. TiTHYMaALUs. globe, | 
Tachfri. J. B. Broad-leav'd Spurge. 
7. TITHYMALUS /egetum longi- 
8 Cat. Cant, . Lang -leay” d 
C orn. (purge. | 
8. TIITMuALus e J. B. 


Rough.-irulted Spurge, 


9. TiruvuAlus Hiberni 
Mferr. Pin. Knotty rooted Spurge 


commonly called Mac hin ho; by the 
I. ih. 


10. ITTHYMALUS characiar en. 


. mnus, C. B. V. Ferdi Zu T6 


Wood- ſpurg ge. 


11. I1THYMALUS Algaticn: ws, Ins 
auth Ho- E. C. B. 1 Wood- "ok > 


Wy lowers ſhaf{ like a Cretuur 

TITHYMALUS characine, 1, 

ce 8 . np. W 00d. 
ſur with a creeping Root. 

FT ITHYMAL US har acias HN 


50 C. B. P. Narrow gde, 0 


W ood: {yur ge. 


14. Tir HYMA Les havacies fi 15 


ſerrato. C. B. P. Wood {purge with 


Leaves ſawed on their UPS. 

1 THYMALUS characias, rc 
dice porif ami. Mor. IH. R. BI 
V/ &od- {purge | with a Pen r- Ill aped 
Root. 


16. T ITHYMAIL Us 1 ſa- 


l1cis minarts e Mor. . 


Wocd-purge with a ſma! ler W. 
ns low eat. | 


7; 175 EUA! 61 tubers 2 py: 


formi redice: C. B. P. Spurge with 


ca tuberoſe Root, ſhaped like a Pear 


18. TITuYMALUS [marie felis, 


 lunats fare. Mor. Hort. BI,. Spurge 0 


with a Toad-flax- leaf, and a moon 
| E Flower. 


TiTHYMALUsS arborcis lin: 


Palin. H. R. Par. 'Tree-ſpurge 
with Flax-leaves. 


-20. TITHYMALUS amygdaliid, 


a ronftifolius. Tabern. Ton. Narrow. 


2 1 Spurge. 


TITHYMALUS POP a- 


- fs folio, willoſus, flore lunats. 
Journ. Cor. Eaſtern hairy broad- 
leav'd Spurge, with a moon- fte Fel 


Flower. 


22. 3 3 ſa- 


licis folin, caule pur pus 79. flore Ng. 
Tu 11. Cor. Eaſtern Spurge, with a 


W Illo W. 


Willon 
large t 


5 * 
* 


1 
a; —__ 
5 = 
} OW e 
. 
8 

N. 4 47 
(or. 

with a 


j; e 
26. 
Fo © li F 
ji pul 
with 


and a 


18 2 S patulits, 


facte. Tour. Cor: 


| Spu ge, with 


1 
Willow-leaf, a purple Stall, and a 
large N „er. 

Tirnrualus orzentalis cy 
5 5 pus, lil ape i 
ba att. „ minimo.. Toxry. Cor. 


Fa \ Cypreſs-{; Durge, with ſpread- 
his vpper Leaves 


ng 5 
ſhaped like a Spear, and a very ſmall 
a 5 

24. IITHYMALUS Arenen, Hu- 


2 Fark & paludas, latiore folio. Tow . 


Cr. Low fpreading 'Tree- lpurge, 
W. th a broader Leaf. Ss 
TirnHyMALUs. arborens, Lui 
C17 ll ore folls. 
Fat -ipreading 'I'rce- 
ſpurge, with a narrower Leaf 


| AVI, Cor. 


20. TITHYMALUs Graces, amyg- 


ati 2 lin acutiffimo & vlauco, Calle 


pureo. Journ. Cor. Greek Spurge, 


with a ſharp- pointed Almond- leaf, 
and-a ee Stalk. 


TITHYMALUS. Graecus heli- 
7 75 MAXMUS,. foliis eleganter. 


crenatis. Tourn. Cor. Greateſt £ Sun— 


GX of Greece, with Leaves cle- 


o:1nti'y notched. | 
528. IITHYMALUS PUT ROVER 2 of 
luſtris, tuheraſa radice, lat! 314d 


Spurge, with a_tuberoſe Root, and 
0 b ace of Cataputia minor. 
Tir yhAlLus briental's, la- 


a, folio, wills/us, fore 3 
ferment 1s 7 otundioribus. Tourn. Cir. 


ue vbroadelt- leav'd hairy Eiftern 


huving rounder Segments. 
30. ＋ ITHYMALUS 911entalis, ana- 


Rs ron folio, flore magno ci iſiato. 


. Cor. Eaſtern Spurge, viithi 


5 8 


ls Me ies 1 ana- 
camp lerotis folio, tenuiljime ſerrato, 


Fire minori non crijtato. Tourn. Cor. 
Faftern Spurge, with an Orpine-leat | 


tiely ſawed, and a imaller Flower 
Not creſted. 


tibus: Boerb. Ind. alt. 


Marſh Kai ern 


a golden F lower, 


r ne leaf 4 and a. large ond 


brewvinr latiori birfuta, 
lini. H. Cath. 8 Spurge, with 
a bro: ider and ſhorter hair * Almond- 


Ver ric 1 Tatts 


ſpurge wich a 


1 

32. Tirhymalvs e Ja- 
_ tifjima folio olauco & lab, 9. Tour nu. 
(C., Faltern Spurge, With a very 
broad ſmooth fea-green Leaf. 

33. TirnyMALUS 9rzertalls, pa- 
Put S humiliun, /ulicis folio willoſs. 
7 Tous i. Cor: [ow ſpreadipg Laſtern 


Spurge, with a hairy Willow-lear. 


34- Lier Ls oarfertalis, li- 
nA. l 7% humillimus. Toarn. Cor. 
The ſowet Faltern Spurge, with A 
Toad-flax-leat. | 

35: Iiir MALUS 8 
C9 rallind, 0 5140 hy peri, porter pra 
barbatoa. BÞBoerh. Lad. alt. I'ree- 


ſpurge with a red Stalk, a St. John's- 


wort-leaf, and a bearded Cover to 
„„ 1 
30. TrrixMalus arborens "ap | 
tillinus, folio ſiilicis, cuulibus ruhen- 
The talleſt 
I'ree-ſpurge, with a 1 Willow-leat, 


and reddith St. Uks. 


37. T1THYMALUS Lag lunes, 


laurcole fulls D. Cihan. Bord, Ind. ; 


alt, French S Spurg c, witha Spurge 


la arcl-leaf. 


38. Tiruy? MALUS marinus, fel 70 
retuſo, Terracinenſis. Barr. OH. 
Sen purge with a blunt Leaf. 


29. VirarMalus folro longo 


| e lluco, caule rubro, caipſulis Verruco-. 


ſes, elatior Siculue. Rai Hiſt. Taller 


Spurge of Sicily, with a long ſea- 


green Leaf, a red Stalk, and werted 


dced- veſſels. 


40. Tir RHTMALus anal falio 
enguftiort, NM Duti, Pollini. H. Cath. 
Sicilian Spurge, with a narrow Al- 


mond- leaf. 


5 amygaa! : folio 
LBioutis Pl. 


41. TiTHYMALU: 


leaf. | 
42. Tin A0 5 4 bee, "Tk 

roſa radice, mnllioribus folits, fon: 
Docc. Find. 2116 ; 

| knobbed Roor K 


— 


E c 4.. | Leaves, 


5 
= 
"4 
7 
4 
| 


T1 


Leaves, and a rough warted 


Seed. 


43. t US ar Boreus Afr 1 1- 


canis. Iuſt. R. U. African Iree— 


ſpurge. 
44. TITHYMALUS arboreus Ame- 
ricanus, cotini folio. Hort. Amſt. 
American Tree- ſpurge, w ith a Venice 
Sumach- leaf, | 
4.5 + TirHymMalys Americanus 


6.9 I . þ 
M7” by; eſcens, Ct Hollis MINCYIOUS, 


& werticillatiy n6 fc entibus. Plum. 


Cat. Anerican 'T'ree-{parge, with 
Mr aller Venice Sumich-leaves, Zrow- 


Ing in Whorles. 
46. TirnyManr:. Ame) iconits 


arboreſeens, foliis linaria. Plum. 
Tat. American I rec. ſpurge, with 
 Waaxd-flax-leaves. 
47. Tityywalvs qui peplis ma- 
vitima fr uticoſa gericilata, Sloan. 
Cat. Shrubby American Sen. Purge, 
vyith 2 jointed Stalk. 
48. TriTxymatus Americans 
characins variegatus, flore alba, 
| fructu vii. E/ t. American 
ſtriped Spurge, with a white Flower, 


and a hairy Fruit. 
$0. e Cura ſſawic us, 
alicis & atriplicis foliis hirſutts, 


caulibus ft ebrubentibus, Pred. Par. 
Bat. Spurge from Curaſſa, with 
| hairy Leaves, like the Willow or 


Orach, and reddiſh Stalks. 


co. TiTHYMAlvUs Curaſſawicus, 


| falicis & atriplicis foliis glabris, cau- 


libus wiridantibus. Prod. Par. Bat. 
Spurge from Curaſſo, with ſmooth 


_ Willowor Orach- leaves, and greeniſh 
| Stalks. 


. TiTHYMALUs 8 


annuus erectus, cal triangnulari, fo- 


'S 


liis variis. Hout. Upright annual 
American Spurge, with a Ongar 


Stalk, and variable Leaves. 
52. Tirnymarus Americanus 
annuus erectus latifolius, foliolis juæta 


fore: albis. Houſt. Upright annual 
Ameryca” Spurg ge, «with dend Leaves, ö 


Plants which grow. wild in ſeveral 


24 


and the ſmall Leaves near the log. 


ers white. 

3. TPTITHYMALUS Metin, 
Bar 'badenſis & Bermiud; 1fts, 5 ata: 
ralius minor Americanus ramo/ n, 
Pluk. Phyt. Ameri ican branchiv, 
Sca-ſpurge. | 

54. o a 


ria folits hirſutis, floribus ad car. 


lium nodos conglomeratis. Sloan. Cat 
Sweet American Spurge, with hair; 


Pellitory -leaves, and Flowers gron. 
ing in Cluſters from the Joints , 


the Stalk. | 
55. Tirnruatus erectus ec; 


prrietarie foliis glabris, fMoribus d 
Caulium nodos conglomeratis. Shan 


Cat. Upright acrid Spurge, wth 
ſmooth Pellitory-leaves, and Flowers 


growing in Cluſters from the joins. 


of the Stalk. 2 
"YG: TiTHYMALUS Aimericanus 


: annuus er eu, ramnfilfe mus, ocymi cd. 


of hyllati folits. Hout. Cat p- 
right annual branching America 
Spurge, with Leaves like the Bulli 
baſil. | 


57. TITHYMALUS mar itimus 4 


ricanus procumbens, Jolie ſubretund!s 


rarioribus, fructu majore.. Haut. 


Trailing American Sea- -jpurge, with 


roundiſh Leaves, and a larger 


Fruit. 


58. TITHEMALUS Americanu 
P. ocumbens, folits ſubrotundis, & ab 
altera parte auritis. Houft, I railing 


American Spurge, with -oundifh 


. Leaves, and in other Parts the Le: ves 
are eared. 
59. TITHYMA LUS exiguus glaber 


nummularie folio. Inſt. R. H. Small 


ſmooth Spurge, with a a M oneyWort- 


leaf. 


60. 3 exiguus ill. 
5 lus,” nummularie folio. bt. K. Ii 


Small hairy Spurge, with a Money- 
wort-leaf. 
The eight firſt Sorts, being annual 
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Parts of England, are rarely admit- 


ted into Gardens ; but ſome of them 
generally come up as Weeds, in moſt 
cultivated Lands. The moſt com- 


mon ef theſe are the ſirſt, ſecond inc 


fourth Sorts, the others grow ing but 
in ſome particular Parts of Enz land 
wild. Theſe Plants abound with a 
milky Juice, which ſome People ap- 


ply to Warts to get 'em off; but this 
ſhould bedone with Diſcretion, other- 
wiſe there may be Danger of injuring | 
the Part where it is applied, becauſe 
i: 15 a great Cauſtic. All theſe Sorts 


will come up from Seeds, whenever 
they are ſcattered ; ſo that whoever 
ha 5 a Deſire to preſerve them, need 


only allow them a Place; for they 


will require no Care to propagate 


them. 
The winth Sort grows * in ſe- 


ol Parts of Jreland, where 1t was 


| formerly much in Uſe amongit the 


Natives of that Country, and was 
the chief Phyſic uſed by them for all 


have gotten the Knowledge of Mes 


cury, Which has obtained fo much 


with them, as to Put this Plant gone 


out of Uſe. 


This is an abiding Plant, having 


thick knobbed Roots, which may be 


ſeparaced every other Year, to pro- 
pagate the Plant, by thoſe who deſire 
it; though indeed it 1s rarely pre- 
ſerved but in Botanic Gardens, for 
the fake of Variety. It is very hardy, 


and will thrive in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation, and dies to the Root every 


Autumn, and the Spring following 


comes up again. This may be planted 
in Wilderneſſes, where it will thrive 


very well under che Drip of Trees, and 


Will ſerve to fill up in ſuch Places 
where few other better Plants will 


live. 

| The tenth Sort is eee to 
grow wild in England ; but I be- 
heve, {ome People have taken. the 


1 
common Wood-ſpurge for this, when 
it has appeared with Stalks ſomewhat 
redder than ordinary. This, and the 
ten following Sorts, grow wild in 


France, lialz, and Germany, from 
whence they have been procured by 
ſome Perſons who are curious in Bo- 


tiny. All theſe are very hardy 


Phints, and may be propagated by 
Seeds, which 1041 be ſown in a 
Bed of freſh Earth, in the Spring 3 
and when the Plants come up, they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
clear them from Weeds ; and where 


they are too thick, ſome of them 


ſhould be drawn out, to give thoſe | 
Plants which are deſigned to remain, 
room togrow until Michaehnas, when . 
they ſho nd be planted into Woods, 
and other Places covered with Trees; 


where they will make an agreeable 
Variety. 


'The fourteen Sorts next 3 
ing were diſcovered by Dr. Journeſfort 
in the Levant ; from whence he ſent 
Diſtempers, till of late, that they 


their Seeds to the Royal Garden at 


Paris, where many of them were 


raiſed, and have ſince been commu— 


nicated to ſeveral Perſons who are 
curious in Botany in England. Theſe, 
being all of them very hardy Plants, 
will be very proper to intermix with | 


the Sorts before-mentioned, in Wil- 


derneſs Quarters ; where, if they 


have a dry Soil, they will thrive very 


well, and make” an agreeable Ap- 
pearance. Some of thele Sorts die to 
the Root every Antumn, and riſe 
again the tollowing Spring; but 


they will not require any Care to 
preſerve them; the only Culture 
they demand is to keep them from 


being over- -borne * very large 
Wes. - I 
The "thirty fifth, thirty-ſixth and 
thirty-ſeventh Sorts, are ſomewhat 
tenderer than either of the former; 
therefore ſome Plants of each Kind 
ſhould be kept in Pots to be ſheltered 
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in Winter, for ſear thoſe which are 
planted abroad ſhould be deſtroyed. 


Theſe may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which ſhould be taken off 
from the old Plants a Week before 
they are planted, and laid in a dry 
Place, that the wounded Part m: ay 


heal, otherwiſe they will rot. 'Thele 
Cuttings may be planted in a Bed of 


freſh undunged Earth, and ſhaded 
with Mats until tiey have taken 


Root; after which time they will re- 


quire n farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds till Michael- 


27453 When they thould be tranſ- 
_ planted ſome of them into Pots, and 
the others under 'Frees on a dry Soil, 


and in a warm Situation, where they 


will endure the Cold of our ordinary 


Winter very well; but in ſevere 


Froits, tney are frequently deſtroyed. 


Thoſe ants in Pots ſhould be re- 
moved into Shelter towards the End 


of Oe, and placed where they 
may have as much free Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather, otherwiſe their 
Shoots will be weak and unfightly ; 
for if tl» v are only protected from 


very har. t'roits, it is all theſe Plants 
require. Theſe Sorts grow to the 


Height of fix or ſeven Feet, and may 
be allowed a Place in Gardens, for 
5 the ſake of Variety. 


The thirty-eighth Sort is a very 
hardy Plant, which propagates itſelf 
very faſt by it» creeping Roots; 


 wherefore it ſnould not be planted 
near better Plants, becauſe it will 


ſpread ſo far, and intermix its Roots 
with them, and deſtroy them. This 
Sort may be planted in ſome Quarters 
under Trees, where the Soil is very 


poor, in which it will thrive and fill 
up better than moſt other Plants. 

The thictv-ninth and forty- ſecond 
Sorts being ſomewhat tender, ſome 


of the Plants ſhould be preſerved in 


Pots, and ſheltered in Winter; and 


ha ze but little Water; especially 1! 


the others may be planted on a de 
Soil, and in a warm Situation, where 
they will endure the Cold of 61; 


common WI inters, and will add : 


the Variety. 

The fortieth and forty- ſirſt gert; 
are biennial Plants, which feidon 
continue long after they have perfect 
ed their Sceds. I'heſe being very 
hardy Plants, will grow in any Situ. 


ation, provided they have a dry | Soil; 


and if their Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will come up nd 
thrive without any other Care, than 


to keep them from being over. boerse 
by large Weeds. 
The forty-third Sort, be: ing ten 


derer than either of the armor, muſt 


be placed in a warm Green-houſe in 
Winter, otherwiſe it will not live in 
this Country. This is propagated hy 
Cuttings, which mult he to dry « 


Fortnight before they are planted, | 


for as the whole P [ant abounds with 


a milky Juice, ſo, if the wourded 


Parts are not well healed over beſo:- 


they are planted, they are very ſub 


ject tor ot. The beſt Time for plant: 


iyg of theſe Cuttings is in Yu, that 


they may be well rooted before Win. 


ter. Theſe ſhould be planted each. 


into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and if they 
are plunged into a very moderate 110! 
bed, it will cauſe them to root the 
ſooner. They ſhonld be now-and 


then refreſhed with Water; but“ 
muſt not be given them in large 


Quantities, leſt it rot them. V he 
they are rooted, they mult be inure* 
to bear the open Air by Degrees, 
into which they ſhould be remote. 


and placed in a warm Situation, 


where they may remain till Y 


mas, when they muſt be removed. 


into the Green-houſe, and placed h. 
the warmeſt Part of it. During the 
Winter Scaſon theſe Plants muß 
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| «reſerved in warm Stoves, 


1 1 


they have no artificial Heat; for 


Moifivre is very apt to rot them 


in cold Weathcr. 

The forty-fourth and forty-fifth 
_—_ grow plentifully in the Iſland 

f Jamaica, and in ſeveral other 
10 ces in the Te- Indies. I'heſe 
being very tender Plants, muſt be 
other- 
wile they will not live in this Coun— 


try. hey may be propagated by 
Cuttings in the Summer Months, 


which mult be treated in the ſame 


manner as hath been directed for the 


Euphorbiums, in the former Vo- 
lumes of the Card CHEFS Di: Fro nar y 3 


with which Management theſe Plants 
| will thrive extremely well, and will 
make an agreeable Variety amongit 
other Exotic Plants in the dry Stove. 

Ihe forty-ſixth Sort was diſcover- 


ed by Father Plumien in the Frenct 
Settlements in America, and was 


the Havannah, growing in great 
Plenty. This Sort may be propa- 
gated by Cuttings as the former, and 
treated in the ſame manner. 

The farty-ſeventh Sort grovzs 
p! cntifully in Jamaica, and ſeveral 
other Parts of America. "This may 


e propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be fown on a Hot-bed early in the 


Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
tilled with freſh light ſandy Earth, 


and then plunged into a Hot-bed of 


Tanners Bark, where they ſhould be 
"naded from the Sun until they have 


taken Root; after which time they 


thould have free Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather, and muſt 
be refreſhed two or three times in a 


| Week with Water; but as theſe 
Plants are full of Juice, they ſhould 


not have too much Moiſture, lell it rot 


them. In this Hot-bed the Plants 
may remain till about Ae, 


were raiſed. 


Stove: 


8 

'T 1 
when they ſhould be removed into 
the dry Stove ; and may afterwards 


be treated in the ſame manner as the 
three tormer Sorts. 


The forty-cighth Sort was found 


growing plentifully on the ſandy 
barren Ground at fa era Cruz, by 
the late Dr. 7{2u/?oun, who obſerved 
that all the Plants which he faw 
were variegated, ſo that he ſuppoſed 


they continued to come up in like 
manner from the Sceds. 


This is a 
very beautiful Plant, and being ten- 


der, mult be treated as the Sorts laſt- | 


mentioned. 


The forty-ninth and Eftieth Sorts 
vere found in great Plenty at Cam- 


pechy, by the late Dr. 


from whence he ſent their Seeds to 


England, here ſeveral of the Plants 
i heſe Plants have their 


lower Leaves narrow and intire ; and 


_ thoſe which are produced near the 
found by the late Dr. Hauſtoun at upper Part of the Shoots, are broad 
and incented, ſomewhat like thoſe of 
The Flowers 


are produced at the I. xtre mity of the 


the Garden Orach. 


Branches, Which are of a greenth 
White, having little Beauty in them 
and they ſoon fail oft, fo that the 


Plants rarely produce good Sceds in 
Ing land. 


Theſe Plants are propagated by : 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Hot 
bed early in the Spring; and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot filled 


with freſh light Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot bed again, 
where they ſhould be ſhaded until 


they have taken new Root; after 
which time they ſhould be treat- 
ed after the ſame manner as the 
tender Sorts before- mentioned. And 
in Winter, if theſe are plunged into 


the Bark bed in the Stove, the Plants 
may more certainly be maintained, 
than if ag on Shelves in the dr 
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ave too much Water given them 
n Winter, leſt it rot them. With 
this Management the Plants may 
be preſerved two or three Years, in 
which time they will grow to the 
Height of ſeven or eight Feet, and 
produce many Branches. 

The ten laſt-mentioned Sorts are 


all of them annual Plants; Where 
fore their Seeds ſhould be ſown early 
in theSpring on a moderate Hot-bed ; 
and the Plants, when they are come 
up, muſt be planted into Pots, and 
plunged into a Hot- bed; for being 
too tender to thrive in the open Air 
in this Country, they muſt be con- 
tinued in the Hot-bed ; or, when 
they are pretty ſtrong, they may be 
removed into the Stove, where they 
will flower in June and July, and 
their Seeds will ripen ſoon after, 
which will ſcatter themſelves as ſoon 
as they are ripe, if they are not 
gatiered ; fo that when the Plants 


are permitted to ſhed their Seeds, 


there will be a ſufficient Supply of 


young Plants come up, in whatever 
Pots ſtand near them, as alſo in the 


Tan, if it be not diſturbed. The 
firſt five of theſe Sorts grow uſually 
about two Feet high or more ; the 


next three ſeldom riſe above a Foot 


high, and the two laſt trail on the 
Surface of the Ground, ſo that 
theſe make but an indifferent Ap- 


arance. 

 TORDYLIUM, Hartwort. 
„The Charatters ne 
1 is an umbelliferous Plant, avith 


a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
five unequal heart-faſhioned Petals, 


which are placed circularly, and 


reſt on the Empalement, wvhich after- 


award hecomes an almoſt-round Fruit, 


com, ed of two flat Seeds, abe 


cih aft off their Covering, avith 


à2 raiſed Bor der, which is commonly 
indented. 


1 0 
The Species are; 


ToRDVLIIUu maximun, 1,3 


R. II. "The greateſt Hartwort. 


2. TogDVLI UM Narbonenſe inne 


ni. R. H. Small Hartwort (f 


Narbonne. 

3. Toby Apulum minimy 
Col. P. 4.124. The ſmalleſt Har: 
wort of Apulia. 

4. T ORDYLIUM Niuus, limbs gre: 


nulato, Syriacum. Mor. Umb. Small 
Hartwort of Syria, with a Fan 
lated Border. 
. TorDylium folio hag anguſ';, 
flo e tl magns, ſemine elegantiſſim; 
& prof mdifjime crenato albo. Booth. 
Ind. alt. Hartwort with a lov 7 
narrow Leaf, a large white Flower, 
and a White Secd beautifully and 
deeply notched. 


6. ToxbyLIuu ortentale, Seca- F 
Arabum diftum Raxvolfin. Bos“, 


Ind. alt. Eaſtern Hartwort, called 
by Rauwolf, Secacul of the Aa. 


bians. 
8 Torpyr. TUM. Zh Ftanicum, 01. 


cula folio, ſemine flriato. Injl. R. Il. 


Portugal Hartwort, with a Hemlock 
leaf, and a freaked Seed. 


8. ToRDYIIUM album, facie tin. 


Aylii lutei Columne. Hort. Cath. 


White Hartwort, with the Appear 
ance of , 5 yellow Hart- 
wort. 

All theſe are annual Plants, which 
periſh ſoon after they have perfctted 


their Seeds. The firſt Sort is found 


wild in ſeveral Parts of England, and 


the ſecond Sort has been by ſome 
mentioned as an indigenous Plant of 
this Country; but I believe it is no- 


where found wild, unleſs where the 


Seeds have been purpoſe] y ſca ttered. 


Theſe Plants are preſerved in the 


Gardens of ſome Perſons who are 
curious in Botany ; but there 1 is little 
| ar in them, | 
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I. TORMENTILLA Filoeſtris: 6. 


a * Wild Torment, or dept- 
| . f 
EW ToORMENTILLA radice repente. ; 


Iuſt. R. . Creep dete 1or- 
meu. 


1 0 


They are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Autumn 
Mortly after they are ripe ; when the 
Plants will ſoon appear, ad are very 
es ſo that they require no farther 

Care, but to keep them clear from 


Wee!ls ; and where they come up 


too cloſe together, they ſhould be 


_ thinned fo as co leave them fix Inches 
under. In Jane following the 
Plants will flower, and their Seeds 
Mill ripen in Auguft ; w hich if per- 
| mitted to ſcatter on the Ground, 
will produce a Supply of Plants with- 
If the Seeds of 


out any Trouble. 
theſe Plants are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they ſeldom ſuc- 
cced; for if any Plants are produced 
from the Secds then ſown, they com- 
monly periſh before they have per- 
tecteck their Seeds; whereas thoſe 
winch are ſown in Autumn rarely 


fall Theſe Plants will grow on any 


oil or Situation; wherefore they 


nu be put into any obicure Part of 


the Garden. 
IORMENTII. LA, Tormentil. 
The Characters are: | 
The Hloaver conſiſis of four Petals, 
which are placed orbicularly, and 
16 in form of a Roſe ; out of 
at one-leaved_ E. mpalement ( di- 


1drd into ſeveral Segments, and 


hape like a Baſmm) ariſes the 


Piintal, awhich afterward becomes 


an almoſt globular Fruit, in which 


many Seeds are gathered into a ſort of 


little Head, coverod ævith the Em- 
talement : 
added, That there are commonly ſeven 


Leaves growing on the TP 7 the 
: | Loot. alt. 


The Sfecits: are; 3 1 


very ſcarce. 


to which Notes muſt be 
Upright Poiſon- tree, 


T O 
3. TormexTILLA Alpina wulga- 
is major. C. B. P. Greater Tor- 


mentil of the Alps. 
. ToRMENTILLA Caſſubica ma- 


jor. "fo R. H. Greater Tormentil, 


with deep cut Leaves. 
. ToRMENAILLA Caſſubica m 
nor. Ioft. R. H. Smaller 'T 9 


with deep- cut Leaves. 

Ihe firſt Sort grows wild every- 
where on dry Paſtures, and on Com- 
mons in moſt Parts of England. 
The Roots of this Plant have been 


frequently uſed for Taming of Lea- 
ther, in Places where Oak-bark is 


grow in Denmark, Sqaveden, and 


1ome other Northern Countries; 
but are rarely preſerved, unlefs in 
ſome Botanic Gardens, for the ſake. 
It requires no Care 
to propagate theſe Plants, ſince, if 


of Variety. 


their Sceds are ſown in almoſt any 
Soil or Situation, the Plants will 


come up and flouriſh without any 


other Care, but to prevent their be- 
ing over-run with great Weeds. 
TL IXICODEN DRON, The Pot- 
. Oak. 
'To this Ar 5 mat bs ed; 
I. ToxICoDENDRON redtum, fo- 
lii; minoribus glabris. Hort. Elth. 


ſmooth Leaves. 
T'0X1CODENDRON redZum pen- 


- Ale glabrum, foliis latioribus. 
Smooth five-leaved upright Poiſon- 


tree, with broader Leaves. | 
3. TOxXICODVESNDRON amplexicaule, 


follis minoribus glabris. Hort. Elth. 


Climbing Poiſon tree, with ſmaller 


imooth Leaves. 
4. Ton 1 


Ihis Root is alſo much 
uſed in Medicine, and is accounted 
the belt Ajiringent in the whole Ve- 
getable Kingdom. 

The ſecond Sort is Wend in ſome 
particular Parts of England growing 
wild: the third Sort grows on the 
Albs, and the fourth and fifth Sorts 


| "wh ſmaller 
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. ToxicopexDRON felis alatrs, 
Haute rhomboide. Hort. Elth. Poiſon- 
tree with winged Leaves, and a Fruit 


: : ſhaped like a Rhombus. 


The firſt Sort here ed 


grows erect to the Height of five or 


fix Feet: the Leaves IF this Kind 


are much ſmaller than thoſe of tne 


common Poiſon- oak; but the Branches 
of this are flexible, ſo that it will 
never make a Shrub of any great 
| Height or Strength. 
The ſecond Sort was found in 


Maryland, from whence the Seeds 


were ſent to England. This grows 


more upright than the former, and 


by the Appearance of the young 
Plants, ſeems to be a Shrub of much 


larger Growth. 


The third Sort is a Native of 
3 from whence I received 


the Seeds: this puts out Roots from 


the Branches, which falten them- 
| ſelves to the Stems of Trees, or the 
| Joints of Walls, by which the 
Branches are ſupported. | 
The fourth Sort is the ſame with 


the third, mentioned in the former 
Volumes of the Dictionary, only 


differing in Sex; this being the Fe- 


O 


male, and the other, the Male Free. 
All the Sorts of Toxicodendron differ 


in Sen, the Male never producing 


any Fruit, having ſmall herbaceous 
| Flowers, without: any Embryo's. _ 
All theſe Sorts. are hardy Plants, 
which will thrive in the open Air 
in this Country ; but they love a 
moiſt Soil, and ſhould be planted 
under Trees in Wilderneſſes, Where 


they will thrive verv wall. and 


endure the Cold better than where 
they have a more open Expoſure. 
They may be propagated by Seeds, 


or from Suckers, which ſome of the 


Sorts ſend forth in Plenty, or by 
laying down the Branches of thoſe 
_ Sorts which do not put forth Suckers ; 
which in one Seaſon will be ſuthciently 


T O 


rooted to tranſplant ; when the; 


ſhould be planted, where they at 
_ deſigned to remain. The beit 1 
to remove theſe Shrubs, is in? 


becauſe then there wiil be no 10. hes 
of their ſuffering by Froſt. 5 
The Wood of theſe Shrubs is a0. 
counted very poiſonous, either hy 
the handling of it, or rn 


when it is bur ning. Mr. Dudley. 


given an Account of the poilon 34: 
Quality of theie Trees, in the 5%. 


| lojophical Tr an ſudauions, Where ht 


mentions a Neighbour of his i» 
New England, who. was blind por 
ſeveral Þz ys with handling the 
Wood; and another Geimdema an of 


that Country, who was hitting, | by 


his Fire-ſide in Winter, in which 
was ſome of the Poiſon- tree burn. ng, 


the Smoke of which ſwelled him io: 
ſeveral Days. But he ſays it hi; 
this Effect only on particular Per- 


ſons; for his own Brother woul! 


handle and chew it, Without any 
Harm; and that by the ſame Fire 


ſome 8 all be 1 and 
others not the leaſt affected. This 


Poiſon is not mortal, but wy 20 off 


itſelf in a few Days, like the St! no 
of a Bee ; but the People gener: ally 
apply Plantain-water, or vallet-0:. 
and Cream, to the Part affected. 
When a Perſon is poitoned by 


; handling of this Wood, in a ty 
Hours he feels an itching Pzin 
which provokes a Scratching, v. hich 


it followed by an Inflammation :n. 
Swelling. Sometimes a Perſon ba. 


had his Legs poifoned, which have | 


run with Water. Some of the In 


habitants of Amer ico atfirm, they ca! : 


diitinguiſh this Wood by the Touch 
in the Dark, trom its extreme Cold. 
neſs, which is like Ice. But h. 
he mentions of this poiſonous Jus 


lity, is applicable to the fourth 80. 


here mentioned, which by his Ut 
{cription agrees with this Species. 
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This Sort of Poiſon-tree is not 
only a Native of America, but grows 
plentifully on the Mountains in J- 
pan, where it is called Faſi No Ki; 
and from this Tree they extract one 


Sort 1 their Varniſh or Lacca, which 


ther uſe for Japanning their Utenſils. 
But this is not their beſt Kind of 
Varnich, that being made of the 


ſuice of another Tree, which is allo 
very poriemous, and nearly allied to 


thi:, and from which ſome Writers 


think it differs only by Culture. 


'Fhe Juice of this Tree is milky, 
ben it iſiues out of the wounded 
Part; but ſoon after it 15 expoſed to 


the Air, it turns black, and has a 


very ſcrong fetid Scent, and 15 Cor- 


Toding. vor 1 have oblerved, on 


cutting off à ſmall Branch from one 


"of t heir Shrubs, that the Blade of 
the Knife has been changed black in 
n Moment's time, ſo N as the Juice 


had ſpread over it; which could 
wot get off without . the 
ne | 

As this Tree i 15 very common in 


= Virgixia, Carolina and New Eng- 1 
land, it would be well worth the 


habits ants Trial, to make this 


T R ACHEFL UM, Throatwort. 
The Charaters are; 
It hath a funnel ſhaped Flixwer, 
compoſed of one Leaf, aud cut into 
teveral Parts at the Top; 20. 
Empalement afterward becomes a 


membrangcegus F.. ut often 17 tangular, 
and divided into three Celli, which 
are full of ſmall Seeds. 


The Species are; 
T RACHELIUM a ⁊ureum 3 


Ae Pon. Ball. blue umbelli. 


terous IThroatwort. 

2. TRachkLluu 8 
delaceum, foliis laciuiatis. Ju. 
£ 11. Throatwort with violet- 


oloured Flowers giOWing in Um- 
bet. and aged Leas cs. | 


TR 
3. TracutlivM willoſum, flori- 
bus confertim ex foltorum alis naſ- 


centibus. Injt. R. H. Hairy 'Throat- 


wort, with Flowers growing in 


Cluſters from the Wings of the 
Leaves. 

4. TRACHELIUM petræum, Hurt 
bus in capitulum congeſtts. Inſt. R. H. 
Rock Throatwort, With F lowers 
collected in Heads. | 


5. FRACHELIUM us Afrien: 


num, floribus wviolaceis, per caulem 


parſer. Inſt. R. H. Smaller African 


IThroatwort, with violet - coloured 


Flowers, growing thinly on the 


85 > | | 
'TrRacuE! lun Americanum, 


fonc wry falio, flore albo long iſſimo. 


Plus. American Throatwort, With 
a a ran leaf, and a "ery long 


white In lowe 
This firli Sort t5 preſerved i in many 


curious Gardens tor. the Beauty of 
its Flowers, Which continue a Jong 
time, and are fucceeded by new 


Umbels on the Tops of the younger 
Shoots, ſo that the Plants continue 


in Beauty for ſome Months. This 
Plant is ſuppoſed to be a Native of 


ſome of the Iſlands in the Archipe- 


lago, from whence it was firſt brought 
to 1taly, and hath been ſince = 


to many Parts of Europe. It. 


hardy in reſpect to Cold, ids 5 
it has a proper Situation, which 
ſhould be in the Crevices of old 
Walls, where it will abide the 
Cold very well; when thole Plants 
which grow on Warm Borders, are 
frequently deſtroyed. 


This TR 
has propagated itielf by Sceds, 


the Walls of ſome Gardens, Bing | 
it has been planted ; and thoſe Plants 

which have grown on the Walls, con- 
tinue, hs thole which were in 
Pots, and preferved with Care, have 
cen intirely deſtroyed, 


The ſecond Sort grows upon the 
Mountains et Breſcia, about the 


Mouths ; 
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TR 
Mouths of Caves, between the 
hardeſt Rocks, ſo that it is very diffi- 
cult to get out the Roots. 
The third Sort grows on the 
Rocks in ſeveral Places in the 
Lewant. 


All theſe Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon 


after they are ripe ; for if they are 
kept out of the Ground till the 


Spring, they ſeldom grow. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots filled 


with freih undunged Earth, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation till the 
Beginning of October, when they 
may be removed into a more open 


Expoſure; where they may have as 


much Sun as poflible, but be ſheltered. 


from cold Winds. When the Cold is 


ſevere, they ſhould be placed under a 
Hot-bed Frame, where they may 
enjoy as much free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather; but they muſt be 
ſcreened from hard Froits, otherwiſe 


they are frequently deſtroyed. 


They may alſo be propagated by 
: Off-ſets, or Cuttings, which may be 
taken off in the Spring or Summer 
Months ; and ſhould be planted in 
Pots filled with freſh undunged Soil, 
and placed on a ſhady Situation until 
they have taken Root, when they 
may be removed into a ſheltered Part 
of the Garden; where being mixed 

with other hardy Exotic Plants, they 
will afford an agreeable Variety. 


But as theſe Plants thrive better 


on old Walls, (when by Accident 
they have ariſen there from Seeds) 
their Seeds, when ripe, may be 
| ſcattered on ſuch Walls as are old, or 
Where there is Earth lodged ſufficient 
where the 
Plants will reſiſt the Cold much bet- 
ter, and they will continue longer, 
than when fown in the full Ground ; | 
and when a few of the Plants are 
eltabliihed on the Walls, they will 


to receive the Seeds ; 


ſhed their Seeds, 0 that they will 


TR 


maintain themſelves without any fer. 


ther Care. I have obſerved ſn. 


Plants of the firſt Kind, which hae 


grown from the Joints of a Wal. 
where there has not been the le 
Earth to ſupport them; which hate 


reſiſted the Cold, tho' they have hee, 


greatly expoied to the Wind: ; { 
that theſe Plants are very proper to 


cover the Wall, of Ruins, where they 
will have a very good Effect. 

the fourth Sort grows on the 
Mountains in Italy, from betwern. 
the Crevices of the Rocks, from 
whence it is difficult to get out th 


Roots. This may be treated in the 


ſame manner az the former Sorts, and 
will thrive better on Walls, that if 
ſown or planted in the Earth. 
Ihe fifth Sort is an annual Plant, 
which was brought from the Cope of 


Good Hope to H Hand, where | It has 


been preſerved in ſome of their 
curious Botanic Gardens. 
will ſucceed well, if the Seed: ste 
permitted to ſcatter on the Pot: gf 


This Sort 


Earth which are near them; pro- 
vided the Pots are placed in the 
Green- houſe, where the Plants wi! 


come up 1:4 flower early the follow 


ing 8 8 and will have time th 
perfect their Seeds; whereas, when 


the Secds are ſown in the Spring, the 
Plants will not flower till A 


ſo that, if the Autumn ſhould prove 
bad, they will not produce Seeds. 
The ſixth Sort gtows plentifully in 


| Jamaica, and ſeveral other Places in 
the warm Parts of America, where 
it grows in moiſt Places by the Sides 
of Rivers. This may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring on a moderate Hot- 
bed; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on 
another Hot-bed, to bring the Pl: 5 | 


forward; and then they may be 
treated in the ſame manner as hatll 


been directed for the tender of 
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Rapuntiom, With which Manage- 
nent this Plant will thrive, and pro- 
en its Flowers; and if the Seeds 
are oy a to ſcatter, or are ſown 
is ſoon as they are ripe, if the Pots 
are kept in the Stove, the Plants 
will come up, and flouriſh much bet 
ter than thoſe ſown in the Spring. 
T RAGACANTHA, Goats- 
thorn. 
3 o this Ar iel muſt be added; 
„ TRAGACANTHA eltera, Pote- 


rum . forts Cufro. F. B. Another 


{Goats-thorn, with Leaves falling off 


in oy Winter. 
TRAGACANTHA Ati za ſemper- 
dir 1 pu "Pur aſcentibus. Inſt. | 


R. H. Ever-green Alpine Goats- 


PR with purpliſh Flowers. 
TRAGACANTHA Cretica, fo 
lit; 23 ncanis, flore majore allo. 
Journ, Cor. Goats-thorn of C 'andy, 
with ry ſmall hoarv Leaves, and a 


larger white F lower. 


4. TRAGACANTHA or Sata; hu- 
nap" fore magno albo. Journ. 
Cir. A very low Faſtern Goats- 
thorn, with a large white Flower. 

Ta AGAcAN THA ortentalis bu- 
ns barbe TFowis felin. Journ. 
r. Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with a 
[ fiber beard-leaf. 


 TRAGACANTHA -Hientalis hu- 


lima, folits ang uſtiſfimit argentcss, 


9 Br very low Faſte rn 


656 thorn, with very narrow ſilver 
en VC" | 

1 PACGACANTHA oriertalis bu- 

lim a, le 7 arnens, Poribu: /Þ 2cnltts. 

1. 455. Cor | A very low ſore: ading 


Eastern Goats-thorn, with Flowers 

growing in Spikes. N 

8. TRaGacant Ha orientalis bu- 
| J ma mana, Aore 55 . 
Journ, Cor. A very low hoar 
Haltern Goat-thorn, with a purpliſh 
Fi WW, ET. | 

? þ RAGACANTHA or centalia ere- 


os, 3 [iis VICIE glabris, & rami; 
or. II. 


folioru 5 Als. 


Fog / Hoyibus. C. 


| [iis ole F humiliima, 


XR 
tomentoſis. Journ. Cor. A more 
upright Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with 
imooth Vetch-leaves, and woll ly 
Branches. 

{> os 5 RAGACANTHA orientalis hu— 
milts, candidif/ima Q tomentala, flo= 
ribus in folinrum alis in capitulum 
den ſun naſcentibus. Tourn, Cor. A 
lower very white and woolly Ez tern. 
' Goats-thorn, with Flowers growing 
in thick IIcads, from | t! e Wirgs of 
the Leaves. N 

TRACGCACAN THA vrientalts hu- 
milis, floribus liteis denje conveftts * 
Tourn; Cor. NM low 
Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with yellow 
Flowers thick-fet in the Wings of 
285 5 aves. 

TracacaxTHa Humilion, lau- 
B. A lower 
Goats-thorn, with yellow Flowers. 

13. I'RacgacanTua oricntalis, flo- 
ribiis [utris 17 capitulum longo pe dt 
cula donatum congeſlis. Tourn. Cor. 
Laitern Goats- thorn, with yellow 


Flowers gathered into a Head, on a 
long Foot-ſtalk. 


14. TRAGACANTHA orientalis we- 
fic aria, for ibus pres Fire 5 cabitulum 
[0199 pear la donatum convef/ts. Journ. 
Cor. Bladder Enftern Goats-thor By. 


with purple Flowers gathered into 


a Ficad, and ſet on a long Foot- 
ſtalk. 


Teagacartiavorientalis la- 


Fffolta, Nane purpures magno. Tewrn.. 
Cor. Enttern Gonts -thorn, With a 
large Purpié Flower. | 


10. 1 ka GACANT HA 9rtentalls, fa- 


ei ,a, ulis, fore Puls, puraſcente. 


four. (Cor L. 41 tern Golts- -chorn, 
with very narrow Leav es, and a par- 


1 Flower. 


17. TRAGACANTHA o entalis „4 
tulum congeſiis. Tourn, Con. A very 
low Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with Olive- 
leaves, and Flowers gathered into a 
Head. | „ 
F f 18. Tra- 


Hor. 'bus in capi- 


5 — — — 
- ——_ ——— — =. — 2 
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£m \ . 


toſis. Tourn. Cor. 
thorn, 
woolly Stalks and Branches. 


Lud. alt. 
hoary Leaves, which are leſs hairy. 


18. TRAGACANTHA orzentalrs, fo- 
lils oleæ, incanis & tementofis, caule 
ab imo ad ſummum florido. Journ. Cor. 


Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with hoe ry and 
woolly Olive-leaves, and F lowers 


growing from the Bottom to the Jop 


ot _ Stalks. 

TRAGACANTHA :rzertalrs, fo- 
in incanis, caule & ramulis tomen- 
Eaſtern Goats- 


with hoary Leaves, and 
20. TRAGACANTHA folits incanis 
riinoribus, minuſyue villiſis. Borrh. 


Goats-thorn with ſmaller. 


Moſt of the Sorts here mentioned 


were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 


the Levant, from whence he ſent the 


Seeds of ſeveral Kinds to the Roy al | 


Garden at Paris. 


All theſe Sorts may bs pepe 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
Bed of freſh Earth in March; and 
when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be carefully kept clear from 


Weeds; which, if permitted to grow 


| amongſt the! lants, would ſoon over- 


bear and deſtroy them, while they 
are young. 
prove very dry, it will be of great 
Service to water the Plants now-and- 
then; and when they are large 
enough to tranſplant, they ſhould A 


carefully taken up, and ſome of them 
Planted in {mall Pots filled with freſh 


Earth, placing them in the Shade 


until they have taken Root; after 
which time they may be removed 


into an open Situation, where they 
may remain till the latter End of 
October; when they ſhould be placed 


under a common Frame; where they 
may be ſheltered from ſevere Froſt; 


but may have free Air in mild Wea- 


ther, when the Glaſſes ſhould not 
be put over them. | | 


The Remainder of the Plants may 
be planted on a warm dry Border, 


If the Seafon ſhould 


TR 
where they muſt be ſtaded until the- 
take Root; and if the Seaſon ſhnul 


continue dry, they muſt be refreshed 


with Water, otherwiſe they will be 
in Danger; becauſe, while they are 
ſo young, their Roots will not have 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Ground, 
ſufliciently to nouriſh them in great 
Droughts. 

Thoſe Plants which were Planted 
in Pots, may be preſerved for a Vat 


or two under Frames in Winter, 


until they have obtained Strength, 


when they may be ſhaken out cf the 


Pots, and planted in a Jean dry 


Soil, and a warm Situation, where 
they will endure the Cold of our 
but as. 
they are ſometimes deſtroyed by hard 
| Winters, it will be proper to KCeP a 
Plant of each Kind in Pots, winch 


ordinary Winters very well ; 


may be ſheltered in Winter to pre- 
ſerve the Species. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, which may be 


planted during the Summer Months, 
in the manner directed in the former 


Volumes, for the Sorts there enu- 
merated. 


The Gum Dragon, which is uſed 


in the Shops, is produced from ſeveral 


of theſe Species; tho? it was only 


from the ſecond Sort, mentioned in 


the former Volumes, which Dr. 


77 Gul nefort ſaw it taken. 


At preſent theſe Plants are rarely 


preſerved, excepting by ſome Perſcus 


who are curious in Botany; yet in 


large Gardens many of them «lcic1\C 


a Place, where, if they are planted 


on Hillocks, or the Slopes of dry 


Banks, they will have a very 9% 
Effect, eſpecially as they retain thr | 
Leaves thro' the Lear. | 


_TRAGIA, . 
The Characters are; 


I. hath a funnel-ſhaped Flows, 
| conſe Ming of oneLeaf, for the moſt part ! 


divided into three 8 ag ments, | but 15 
are 


mous 


callec 
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the 8 
other 
it ty 
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[- leaf. 
| Theſe Plants were > Girovered by 


Father Plumier in America, who 


| Spring, 
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ws barren ; for the E mbyyos are 


placed at a Diſiance on the ſame 
Plant, which afterward becomes a 
compoſed of three 


Cells, each eee one ſpherical 


tricaccous Fruit, 


Seed. 
The Species are ; 
1. TxACIA alia ſeandens, urticæ 
Now. Gen. 
Tragia, with a Nettle- leaf. 

2. TRAGIA ſeandens, longo bets: 
nice folio. Plum. Now. Cen. Climb- 
ing Tragia, with * a long Betony- 


conſtituted this Genus by this Name, 
in Honour to Hieronymus Bock, a fa- 


mous Botaniſt, who was commonly 
called Tragus. 


The firſt Sort grows plenufilly 3 in 
other warm Parts of America; where 


Trees it grows near, and riſes ſeven 


er eight Feet high, having tough 
The Leaves are like 
thole of the common Nettle, and 


woody Stems. 


the whole Plant is covered with 


burning Spines, like thoſe of the 
Nettle; which renders it very un- 
ple aſant to handle. 


The ſecond Sort was found by the 


late Dr. Houſtoun at Campechy, ſrom 
whence he ſent the Seeds. 


A; theſe are Plants of no Beauty, 
they are ſeldom preſerved in this Coun- 
try, Except in ſome Botanic Gardens, 


tir the ſake of Variety. They are 


propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 


own on a Hot-bed early in the 
and muſt afterwards be 
tranſplanted into Pots, and plunged 
wo a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
and treated in the ſame manner as 


the Dioſcorea; with which Manage- 


* 


ſaxifrage. 


Climbing 


f Cones. Teffiew. 
net-ſaxifrage, with a black Root. 


— +B., theſe Plants will thrive very 
ul | 


0 | 
C 
TRAGOSELIN UM, Burnet- 

Ihe Characters are; 

It hath an umbellated roſe Paped 
Flower, compoſed of five uncqual 
heart-ſhaped Petals, which are placed 
circularly, and reſt on the Empale- 
ment; which afterward becomes a 


Fruzt, compoſed of two — N | 


| Seeds 


The Species are; 

. TRAGOSELINUM majus, e 
1 e Inſt. R. H. Greater 
Burnet- ſaxifrage, with a white 
Umbel. 

2. TRACOSHLIx uu majus, 9 
la rubente. Int. R. H. Greater 
Burnet-ſaxifrage, with a red Umbel. 

. TRAGOSELINUM alterum mi- 


mis. ft. R. H. Leſſer round- 


leaved Burnet-ſaxifrage. 
the Savannahs in Jamaica, and the 


. TRACOSELIxX VM mints. Inft. 


; R. H. Small Burnet- ſaxifrage. 


it twines round whatever Plants or 


TRAGOSELINUM radice nigra, 
German Bur- 


6. 'TRAGOSELINUM Auftriacum, 
Alte profundiſſime incifis. Boerh. 
Auſtrian Burnet- EGF WICH ; 
very deeply cut. | 

 TRAGOSELINUM Creticum 
maximum willoſum, fore albo. Journ. 
Cor. The greatelt hairy Burnet- 


ſaxifrage of Crete, with a white | 
Flower. 


8. "TRAGOSELINUM mines Jana le 
fertidiſſimum, apii folio. Tourn. Cor. 


The leaſt thinking rock Burnet-ſaxt- 


rage, with a Smallage-leaf. 5 
9. TRAGOSELINUM orientals la- 
tiniatum , umbella | purpuraſcente. | 
Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Burnet-ſaxt- 
frage, with cut t Leaves, and a pur- 


| pliſh Umbel. 


10. IRAOOS ELIN UAH orientale la- 
ciniatum, umbella alla. Journ. Cor. 


Eaſtern cut-leaved Burnet-ſaxifrage, | 
with a white Umbel, | 
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this one, dig. Burnet, 
ſaxifrage; which are two very dif- 


dry Wen Banks in Kent, 


Plants 
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The firſt Sort is directed hy the 
College of Phyſictins to be uid in 
Med! eine ; but nian y times the 
Flerb-women in the arkets impoſe 
on ignorant Perſons tWo Herbs for 
and Meadow 


ferent Plants, and of contrary Qua- 
lities. This Sort grows x ile ON the 
and In 
ſevora! al' other Parts of En: land. 

The ſecond Sort 18 a Var: ety of the 


firſt, from which it or ly differs in 
Which 
in this Sort are red, aud the other 
| are white. 


tic Colour of the Flowers, 


The third Sort grows will in ſome 


Parts of Enolaud, but is not to com- 
mon as the fourth, which is the moſt 
ordinary Sort in 
Londlon. 


time brought to the Markets, and 


This fourth Sort is ſome— 


may be u fed intend of the firſt : tho 


It 15 much better to have the parti- 


cular Sort ordered 


y the College, 


When it can be procured. 
* 1 the other Sorts are & Strangers 


in this Coun try, but are often pre- 


. Cd by the curious Botaniits in 


their Gardens for Variety, and are 


all of them as hardy as the common 


Sorts. | 

Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Sceds, which 
ſhady Border of freſh Earth at 
Michaebnas ; for if thev are 85 

in the Spring, they fre quently mil 
carry, as do many, of the umbelli- 
ferous Plants. In the Sprin "g follow- 


ing, the Plants will appcar, x hen they 
from 


cles iT o( 
e Plants obtai 


0 be ly 
W SOC 45 3 d 

Streng: ul, he; 
where they grow too cloſe; leaving 
them five or tix Inches apart. After 


this they will require no other 75 ul- 


ture, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. The ſecond Summer theſe 
will flower, and produce 


the Fields near 
ſeveral Par ts, which 2 og 


ſhould be ſown on a 


TR 


Sceds ; but if the Roots arc nat 
diſturbed, they will continue feve; 
Years, and produce Seeds annual! 


——ä—— — 


Therefore, where the Plants 4 
deſigned to remain, the Seeds flo! 
be 1ov/n in Drills, at about fixtcon 
Inches a apart, which will allo ro, 
to dig the Ground betucen tie 
Rows every Winter; be the 
Roots will be greatly en couragel 


aud the Weeds will be better de. 


firoyed. 


TRIBULU 8, Caltrops. 


'The Charatter 7 ares. 


I. hath a Floxwer compoſed 5f |, 


dera Lea ves, which are Has £2 


cularly, and expand in furm f « q 
Roſe ; out of whoſe Empalenicnt ;/ 
the Pointal, evhich afterward 1 
comes a turbinated I.. 411, COM}; led if 


+ 


collefted into a Head, and hatin 


ſeveral Cells, in oh are inch) 
" Seeds. 

The Species are; 
8 IT'RIBULus terreſlris, cicerii, 2 
55 2 aculeato. C. B. P. ld. 


caltrop, with a Chich- leaf, anda} 


prickly Fruit. 
2. TRI BU Lus ferreſtris majr Cu 


ralſawicus. Prod. Par. Bat. Greiter 


Land American Caltrops. 

3. I'R1BULUsS terreſtris America 
nus, Fruttu turbinato, folits lan 
nofis. Plum. Cat. American [and 
1 caitrops, with a turbinated Fruit, 
nd downy Leaves. | 

4. IRIBULUS terreſiri js Indie wi. 
entalis, foliis wicie ſubrotundi & 
willofis. Inſt, R. H. Faſt-1 nid 
Land- caltrops, with roundiſh | 10 


5 n NOT Vetch-leaves. 
| ua be thinned - 


he firſt Sort is a very common 


Weed in the South of France, Fly 
Spain and Italy, where it grows 


amongſt Corn, and on moſt of the 
arable Land, and is very troubleſome 


to the Feet 4 Cattle; for the Fri! 


being armed with frog Prickis, 
| run 
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run into the Feet of the Cattle, which 
walk over the Land. This is cer- 
tainly the Plant which i 15 mentioned 
in Virgil's Geor gics, under the Name 
of Tribulus 3 tho' moſt of his Com- 
mentators have applicg it to other 
Jan 5 ts 

It is called in England, Calin ps, 
gom the Form of the Fruit, Which 
-c{embles thoſe Inſtruments of War 


tuat were caſt in the Enemies Way | to 


annoy their Horſes. | 
his Plant is preſerved in curious 


Gardens in England, tor the ſake of 


Variety. It is propagated by Seeds, 
v. hich ſhould be ſown in the Autumn; 
{or thoſe which are kept till Spring, 


commonly remain in the Ground a 


whole Year, before the Plants come 


Bs he 


an open Bed of freſh light Farth, 


„ nere they are deſign'd to remain; 


for, being an annual Plant, it doth 


not bear tranſplanting very well, 


unleſs it be done when the Plants are 
very young. In Spring, when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be carefully 
and where they 
come up too cloſe, ſome of tlie 
Plants ſhould be pulled out, to give 
room for the remaining Plants to 


10 other Culture, but to keep them 
ciear from Weeds. In ine they 
wall begin to flower, and their Sceds 
will ripen in Auguſt and September; 

aich if permitted to ſcatter, the 
Fla ant» will come up the following 
bring, and maintain their Place, if 
they are not overborn with larger 
Weeds, | 


The Branches of this Plant trail 


bn the Ground, and when the Plants 


are vigorous, will ſpread to a great 
Viitance from the Root; ; the Flowers 
come out on long Foot-italks from 
the Diviſion of the Branches, which 
are ſucceeded by the Fruit. Theſe, 


en they are ripe, divide into ſeve- 


with rich light Kart, 


19, Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on 


duces large yellow Flowers, 


lect them. 
planted in moiſt ſhady Places, eſpe- 
cially the Fur "oþean Sorts, 


commonly grow from between the 
Joints of old Walls, 


1 R 


ral Parts; ſo that, if they are not 
gathered, they will ſoon drop off, 
The other three Sorts, bei ing Na- 
tives of hot Countries, are very 
tender; wherefore they muſt be 
ſown on a Hot-bed carly in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are 
come vp, they muſt be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate Pot, filled 
and then 
plunged into a THot-bed of 'T'anners 


Bark, where they mutt be treated in 


the ſame manner as other — 
Fxotic Plants; being careful 
bring them forward as n 4 as 
poſſible in the Summer, otherwiſe 
they will not perfect their Seeds in 
this Country, | 
Theſe are all of them 3 


Plants, whole Branches trail on the 


Ground, in the ſame manner as the 
common Sort; but when their Roots 


. are pretty much confined in the Pots, 


they will not grow ſo vigorous as 


"ok n planted in larger Pots; but 


2 
will flower and fruit much earlier in 


the Seaſon. Ihe ſecond Sort pro- 
which 
have an àugrecable Scent. | 
TRICHOMANES, Maiden-hair. 
There are three or four Varieties 
of this Plant, which grow in Europe; 


but in America there are a great | 


Number of Specivs, which are re- 
marxably difterent from each other, 
as alſo from the Fur oped Kinds. 

_ 'Thete being of the "Trive of Ferns, 
are ſeldom preterved 1 in Gardens, "Wha 
where any Perſon is curious to col- 
Their Roots ſhould be 


Which 


about Wells, 
and in other very moitt ſhady Situa- 
tions. But thute Sorts which are 


brought from hot Countries, muſt 


be planted in Pots filled with Rub- 


biſh, and ſtrong Earth mixed; and 


n in 
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in Winter they muſt be ſcreened from 


hard Froſts, to which 1f they are 
expoſed, it will deſtroy them. 
The common Sort in England is 


generally fold in the Markets for the 


true Maiden-hair, which is a very 
different Plant, and not to be found in 


England, it being a Native of the 


South of France, and other warm 
Countries; but is — co 
England. | 

'"FRIFOL IUM, Tell. 

Jo this Article muſt be added; 


1. Tz1roLIUM purpurenm maj us, 


foliis longioribus & anguſtioribus, 
Foribus ſaturatioribus. Raii Syn. 


The greater purple Trefoil, with 
longer and narrower Leaves, and 


deeper- coloured Flowers. 


2. TRIrOLIUuu pratenſe follicu- 


latum. C. B. P. Bladder Mcadow- g 


trefoil. 
3. lr 11 vn tee ene 


minimum. Wor. II. jr. * 8 Icaſt 
yellow Hop- treſoil. | 

„ TRIFoLIUM e Rica | 
bongifime rubente. C. B. P. Moun- 
tain-trefoil, with a very long reddiſh 


Spike. 


5 Tairol tui montanum emp u- 


filſimum fpicatum. C. B. P. Nar- 


row-leav'd ſpiked Trefoil. 

6. TxrTOL IU fcllatum. C. B. P. 
Rough ſtarry-headed Trefoil. 

7. TRITOLII UVV lagopoides hirſu- 


tum anguſtifalium Hiſpanicum, flore 
ruberrimo. Mor, Hiſt. Hairy nar- 
row-leaved Hares-foot Spari/h Tre- 
foil, with a very red Flower, 

8. IrIrFolium Agybtiacum, Ho- 5 
8 albicantibus, folits oblongis, 
_ wulgo Berſain. I TR 
Treſoil, with Whitiſh Flowers, and 
2 Leaves, commonly called 


Ber ſain. 
| 3 Creticum hit 
29/0 . plane inodorum, fore pur- 


purco. Tourn. Cor. Trefoil of Cane | 


reſembling the bituminous one, but 


Egyptian 


3 * * 
without Smell, 
Flower. 

_ 10. TRITOLIUM Cyeticum elegar. 
tifſumum, magno flore. Tourn. C 
The moſt beautiful Trefoil of Card, 

with a large Flower. 

BY; Txiroliun ampli Ning fa: 


ſubrotundo villoſo, flare pur Ppuraſcertr 
Tour N. Cor. Trefoil . ith 4 Very 


large roundiſh mary Leaf, and :; 


purpliſh Flower. 


IS: TRIFOLIUM totals” alt; 


| = mum, caule fiſtuloſa, flore cy, | 
The talleſt Falters - 


Tourn. Cor. 


Trefoil, with a hollow Stalk, and 3 
WR Flower. | 


. TriroLIuM Sientaly maj: 


walls . Horibus flaveſcentibu. 
Tou un. Cor. The greater and mor: 


hairy Laſtern T refoil, with yellow 
7 Flow ers. 


14. TRI FOLIUM is ela argen. 
trum. Ach. Exot. 5 Anery ws 
ü ſhaped Trefoil. | 


15. TRITOLIlUuu is Halen « annuum, 


calyce weftcario. Hort. Pifſ. Anu! 


Trefoil of Apulia, with a blade 


Empalement. 
Ihe firſt Sort here mentioned 


grows wild in Paſtures in many Part: 
of England, and is cut with tie 
Hay, as is the common Trefoil, 
from which it differs in having longer 
and narrower Leaves, and the t 10% 
being of a deeper red Colour. 
The ſecond Sort grows wild in 
Italy, Sparn, and the South © 
France; from whence the Seeca 
have been procured by ſome Per. 
who are Lovers of Botany, who e 
ſerve this Plant in their Gardens ti 
the ſake of Variety. This 1 #® 


annual Plant; wherefore the erk 


the Plants are to remain; and in: 
Spring they muſt be kept es 2 
from Weeds, which is all the C.. 
ture they require. 


ſhould be ſown in Autumn, Whe 6 | 


In May dit 
Plants will We and their Sce- 


mh 


1 
& 
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will ripen in July. The Branches 
of this Sort trail on the Ground, and 
the Flowers are produced on Pedi- 
cles, from the Diviſions of the ſmal! 
Branches, which are of a bright red 
Colour, and collected in mall glo- 
bular Heads. 

'The third Sort 15 frequently un! 
wild on barren ſandy Lands, in ſeve- 


ral Parts of England, but not ad- 
mitted into Gardens. 
been by ſome Perſons propoſed to be 


This Sort has 


cultivated for the Improvement of 


barren Land; but as it is a very ſmall 
| Plant, and only an Annual, it is not 
worth the Trial, becauſe the None- 
ſuch will thrive on any Soil, where 
this will grow, and is a much 
ſtronger Plant; and if the Seeds are 


permitted to ſcatter in the manner 1 


have directed, will produce a conſtant 


Supply of young Plants. 5 
The fourth Sort grows wild in 


Ver many, and ſeveral other Parts of 
Furope, and is not a Native of this 
Country. This Plant produces very 


long Spikes of reddiſh Flowers, 


Beauty. This Plant is preſerved by 
the Curious in Botany for the ſake 


of Variety, but is ſeldom cultivated 


in other Gardens. 


The fifth Sort produces very nar- 
row Leaves, and flender Spikes of 


Flowers, which are of a pale red 
Colour, and being very ſmall, make 


but an indifferent Appearance. This 


is not a Native of this Country. 


irom whence the Seeds have been 


Obtained by ſome curious Perſons. 
This Sort, 


on the Tops of the Stalks, is pre- 


producing ſtarry Heads 
lerved for the ſake of Variety. 


The ſeventh Sort produces very 
beautiful red Flowers, which make a 


fne de Appearance, and may be allowed 


Food for Cattle, 
Trefoil; 
Plant, is not ſo proper to cultivate in 
com mon, becauſe it e an annual 


will greatly damage it. 
which make a pretty Appearance, 


during the Time they continue in 


1 

a Place in ſome barren Part of the 
Garden, where few better Things 
will grow; or if the Secds of this 
Kind were preſerved in Qu antity | 
ſufficient to ſow a ſmall Field in 

Sight of a Houſe, it would afford a 
very agreeable Proſpect when in 
Flower; and the Graſs is as proper 
as the common 
but this being an annual 


Culture. | 

The eighth Sort is cultivated in 
Egypt for feeding of their Cattle, 
and alſo in dome other EFaſtern 
Countries. The Seeds of this Sort 
have been brought into Europe by 
ſome Perſons who were deſirous of 


having it cultivated here for the 
ſame Purpoſes ; 


annual Plant alſo, is not ſo proper 


but this being an 


as the Clover, for the Reaſons be- 


fore given; beſides, it being a tall 
lender Plant, is very ſubject to be 


beaten down by hard Rains, which 


The tenth, eleventh, third enk 


e and fifteenth Lorts, are all 


of them annual Plants, which are 
preſerved in ſome curious Botanic 
Gardens, for the ſake of Variety; 
but are not cultivated for Uſe. 
The Seeds of all theſe annual Tre- 

foils ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 
early enough for the Plants to get 
Strength before the Froſt comes on; 
for when the Seeds are ſown in the 


| Spring, they frequently fail; and 
The ſixth Sort grows wild in the 


South of France, in Italy and Sicily ; 


thoſe Plants which ariſe, ſeldom grow 


to any Magnitude, and rarely per- 


fect their Seeds well. Some of theſe 


Sorts, which are remarkable for the 
Colours of their Flowers, are worth 


propagating in {mall Patches in Pad- 


docks, where they will afford an 


agreeable Variety, if they are per- 


mitted to flower. 
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this Border 


FAve-liadei Em, 


ber Cup ling OH the 
avhich fh avard becomes a road 


haid 


| "Tore Ut! 39. Hort 
leaved Triofleolpe >rmun, 
reddiſh Flower, 


cacuana. 
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The ninth and twelfth Sorts are 
of longer Continuance than the other 
Sorts ; but theſe being unht for 
Folder, are only preic rved by ſome 
Curious Perſons in their Gardens. 
Theſe may be propagated by Sceds, 
in the ſame manner as the other 
Sorts, and will live abroad in Win- 
ter, if they are planted in a warm 


Situation, and on a dry Soil. The 


ninth Sort may alſo be propagated by 


- Cuttings, which ſhould be pl. ced on 
a ſhady Border, where, if they are 


duly watercd, they will ſoon take 
Root; and they may continue in 
till Mic hae las, when 
they, ſhould be planted where h ey 


are acingn ed to remain. 
or falle 


The Charade are; 


n. hath a tubulous F er con- 
Aaſting of” e Leaf, divided nto ji Ve. 

and incloſed in 4 
3 2 2 VINg 2 


vim uli Sepments, 
MErYI 3 


fiefhy Fruit 5 ic loſſ ng three 


; 8 : * 4 
Seeds, cou are b. d at their 
upper P art, aud narrower. at Bot- 
tom. „ 


We have but one 8 N cies of this 


| Plant; N. 


TRIOSTEOSPERMUM latiare folio, 
„EI. 
with a 
Dr. Tinkar' 5 V. ecd, or falſe Ipa- 


This Plant is Native of Nero 


England, Virginia, and ſome other 
where 
it has been frequen tly ut ſed -as an 
Emetic, and is 
| ecgcunana. One ct the Grit Per- . 
fors who brought 't 1 0 Uie, Was. 
A Rar, fro: N - WRENC2. ma my. or 


Northern Parts: of America, 


com monly Ca! Ile d 


the Inhabicauts call it by the Name 


have of the true Sort, 


Broad- 


commonly called 


e they are young; 
N quite deitroy the Plants, or fo mu 


TR 

of Dr. Tinhar's Weed. The Leave: 
of this Plant greatly reſemble tha 
of the true Ipecacuana, but th. 
Roots are very different ; and by 
the moſt authentic Account We 
it differ; 
in Flower and Fruit from thi; 
Plant. 

It grows on low mt Ground, 
near Baſlon in New England, very 
plentifully ; where the Roots 1: 


taken up every Year, and are co.. 
tinued in Uſe amonglt the Inhab- 
tants of Boftor. 


This Plant is preſerved. in a | 
curious Gardens in England, 


hardy cnough to thrive in the yoke 
Air : but it ſhould be planted on 

TRIOST E OSPERMUM, = 

Doctor Tinkar's W. eed, 


Ipecacua na. 


moiſt light Soil; 
ory Ground, 


for if it is on 3 
there mult he ( 


taken to water the Plants conil> 
in dry Weather, otherwiſe they u. 
not thrive. 


It may be proparate! 
Seeds, 1 ſhould be ſown c n 4 
Border of light Earth, where t 
een n N comes on it; 5 Vat 


Spr. 1 , they wall eee in lle 
Ground a whole Vear, 
Plants will come up: 


ſo that dur! 
this time the Border muſt be con 
ſtantly kept clear from Weeds ; u 
the following Spring, when tlic 
Plants appear, they ſhould be- duly 


watered in dry Weather, Which 
will ee promote the Grote 
of the Plan They mult alſo 


conltantly 15 clear from Wecd, 
* hich, if permitted to grow amore. 


them, will ſoon overbear the Pits 


and Ct; 


weaken them, that they will not 
cover it in a long time. 

The Plants may remain in t; 
Sad Border | 
following, 
care fully 


when they ſhould 
taken up, and trau. 


planted where they are dehigue. 0 


on ry 
rel . 


— 


— — 


| before (1:6 


* 
— 
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remain. Some of them ſhould be 
planted in Pots, that they may be 
heltered in Winter, leſt thoſe which 
«re in the full Ground ſhould be 
deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt. 


This Plant may be alſo propagated. 


by parting of the Roots. Ihe beſt 
Scaſon for this Work is in the 
Spring, juſt before the Plants begin 
to ſhoot, which is commonly 4888 
the Middle or latter End of March; 

but in doing of this, the Roots mul 


not be parted too ſmall, for that 


will prevent their flowering ſtrong. 
This Plant vſually grows about two 


Feet high, and the Flowers come 
out from the Wings of the Leaves, 
which being ſmall, make no great 


Figure in a Garden. However, a 
few of the Plants may be allowed 
a Place in ſome moift wilderneſs 


— Quarters, where they are not too 


mu mach over-ſhaded by Trees ; where 


they will thriye, and A to the 
Variety. 


This Plant e 4 its ORE A in 


this Country every Year; which if 


{own in Autumn as ſoon as they are 


"ripe, the Plants will come up the 
following Spring; by which. a whole 


Year is ſaved. 


Theſe ſeedling Plants 


„ei not flower until the third Year; 


chen they feldom grow ſo firong 
as the older Plants | 
TRTTICUM, Wheat. 
'To this Article muſt be added ; 
TRITICUM rufum hexaſtychon. 
. P. Six-rowed Wheat. 
2. TRITICUM ſemzine oblon7o. . 
B. 5 Long grained Wheat. 


. TxrriIcuM ariſtis tongior ibus, 


ſpica alba. C. B. P. White-eared 


Wheat, with long Awns. 


Ihe ſirſt of theſe Sorts of Wheat 1s 


not very common in England at pre- 


ſent. I'his has ſix Rows of Grains 
to cach Ear or Spike; tho' the Spikes 


de not fo long as in ſome of the 


TR 


other Sorts: but it is very much 
eſteemed for the Goodneſs of the 
Grain in Savoy, where it is chiefly 
cultivated. | 

Ihe ſecond Sort T have obſerved in 
ſome Farts of Kent, where it is by 
ſome Farmers cultivated. This pro- 
duces a longer Grain than moſt other 
Sorts, but is not ſo full ; and having 


more Chi, is not ſo much eſteemed. 


as ſome titer Sorts, 


The third Sort is frequently culti- 
vated in moſt Parts of England, and 


15 eſteemed a very hardy Sort of 
Corn. The Awns of this Sort are 
as long as thoſe of Rie ; fo that b 


unſkilful Perſons it is fr equently taken 
for it, while it is ſtanding on the 


Field. 

Of all the Sorts of Wheat now 
cultivated in this Country, the 
Cone Wheat is chiefly preſerved, 


as being a larger Kar, and a fuller _ 
Grain, than any other Sort. But 
the Seeds of theſe Corns ſhould be 
annually changed ; for if they are 


ſown on the ſame Farm, where 
they are ſaved for ſome Years, 
they will not ſucceed fo well as 


when the Seed is brought from a 
diſtant Country; nay, it is a much 
better Method to procure the Seeds 
from Szcily, or ſome other Corn 
Country, than to ſow Engl; Seeds. 
The Huſhandmen in the Low- 


Countries annually procure their 


Seed Wheat from Sicily, or the 


Hands of the Archipelago ; which 


they find thrives much better, and 
produces a finer Grain, and is alſo. 


not ſo liable to Smut, as. the Corn 


| of their own laving. 


TRIUMPHETTI . 
| "he E har *atfers are; | 
It hath a Flaver confi, Ving if ſos 
dera Petals, which are placed cir- 
cularly, and expand in form of a Roſe : 
fre om dae Empalement ariſes the 
Pointal, 


— — — — do — 


Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
four angular Seeds. 
Ihe Species are: . 
1. [RIUMFETTA Fructu echinato 
racemaſo, Plum. Now. Gen, Tri- 


hard ſpherical burry Fruit, incloſing 


umfetta with a burry branching 
Fruit. 125 


2. TRIUMFETTA frudtu echinato 


racemoſo, minor. Millar. Smaller 
Triumfetta, with a burry branching 


Fruit. 5 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common in the Iſland of Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Parts of America; 
but the ſecond Sort is more rare, be- 
ing found in but few Places. The 


Seeds of this Kind were ſent to Eng- 
land by Mr. Robert Millar, who 
diſcovered the Plant on the North 
Side of the Iſland Famaica. _ 


Theſe being both very tender 


Plants, muit be preſerved in the 
warmett Stoves, otherwile they will 

not live through the Winter in this 
Country. They are propagated by 
_ Seeds, which mutt be ſown on a Hot- 


bed carly in the Spring; and when 


Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot- 


bed of Tanners Bark, and ſhaded 


From the Sun until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they 


mult be treated in the ſame manner 


as hath been directed for other tender 
Exotic Plants. During the Summer 
the Plants may remain in this Hot- 


bed, but in Autumn they muſt be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed, obſerving to water 


them frequently; tho' in very cold 
Weather it muſt not be given to 
them in large Quantities. If the 
Plants live through the Winter, they 


will flower the following June, and 


ripen their Seeds in September; but 
the Plants may be continued two or 


nera, with an Elm-leaf. 
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three Years, provided they are care- 
fully managed. 1 

The Flowers of theſe Plants are 
ſmall, and of a yellow Colour, ſons. 
what like thoſe of Agrimony; for 
which the Plant has been by {ome 
ranged under that Genus. Theb 
Flowers are produced in Branches à. 
the Extremity of the Shoots ; but a: 
they are not very beautiful, they are 


ſeldom preſerved but in ſuch Gardens, 
where Variety is chiefly intended, 
Luhe firſt of theſe Sorts riſes to the 
Height of ſix or ſeven Feet, and the 
Stem becomes woody. Toward the 
Top it divides into ſeveral Branches, 
each of which produces a Spike or 
Bunch of Flowers. The Leaves of 


this Sort are pretty large, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the larger Malvinda. 

The ſecond Sort ſeldom riſes more 
than three Feet high, and has ſmaller 


Leaves than the firſt. The Stem cf 


this Sort is woody, but it doth not 


branch ſo much as the former, and } 
is in every reſpect a much leſs Plant | 
JJ 7: : 

+ TURNERA: . 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould _ 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 


Ihe Charaders are; 
Tt hath a fuuneliſbaped Flirver, 


conſiſting | of five Leaves, which art 


faſtened to the Calyx, which is ms 
nopetalous, and divided into five Part: 
at the Top . under the | Flower-cup 


there are two Leaves, which join at 
the Bottom, and ſurround the Ci: 
From the Centre of the Flower-u} 


ariſes the Pointal, which is divid:t 


into three Parts to the Bottom, aud 
ſurrounded by five Stamina. Ti: 


Pointal afterward becomes an alm:/! 


ſpherical Fruit, which is divided is |} 
three Parts, and filled with round 


Seeds, which are faſtened to the Pla- 
centa by ſlender Threads. : 
"The Species are; 3 
1. TURN ERA fruteſcens ulmifolis. 
Plum. Now. Gen. 15. Shrubby Tur 


TU 


2. TURNERA fruteſcens, folio lon- 


giore & mucronato. Shrubby Tur- 


nera, with a longer pointed Leaf. 

Theſe Plants are both of them 
Natives of the warm Parts of Ame- 
rica. The firſt Species was found by 
Father Plumier in Martinico, who 
gave it the Name of Turnera, from 


Dr. Turner, a famous Englih Phy- 


ſician, who lived in Queen E/izabeth's 


Reign, and wrote a Herbal, in which 


he has chiefly figured and deſcribed 


the uſeful Plants. 
The other Species was Are el 


by Sir Hans Sloane, Baronet, who 
has figured it in his Natural Hiftory 


of Jamaica, under the following 


Name; Ciftus urtice folio, flore lu- 


teo, vaſculis trigonis. But both theſe 


Sorts were obſerved by my late Friend 
Dr. William Houſtoun, in ſeveral - 
Parts of America. Theſe grow to 
the Height of five or fix Feet, and 


may be trained into regular Shrubs : 


they both produce yellow Flowers, 
which come out of the Foot-ſtalls of 
the Leaves, and are continued for at 
leaſt nine Months, which renders 
them worthy of a place in the Stove. 


They may eaſily be propagated, 


by ſowing their Seeds on a Hot- bed 
_ early in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up two Inches high, 

they muſt be tranſplanted into ſmall 


Pots, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 


Tanners Bark, obſerving to water 


and ſhade them until they have taken 


| Root; after which time they mult 
be treated as hath been directed for 


the Guava's; to which the Reader is 
deſired to turn, to avoid Repetition. 
The Seeds of theſe Plants will often 


fall into the Pots which are placed 


near them in the Stove ; which will 
grow, and ſoon furniſh Plants enough, 
atter a Perſon is once poſſeſſed of 
taem. Theſe Plants are too tender 
to live in the open Air in England; 


dut muſt be Fe. in the Bark- bed 


cle 
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in the Stove; where, during the 


Winter Seaſon, they muſt be kept 
warm, and frequently watered ; tho? 
in the Summer Seaſon they mvit have 
a great Share of Air, otherw.'e they 


will draw up tender, and not me- : 
duce many Flowers. 


When the Plants are grown pretty 


large, they may be treated more 
hardily, by placing them in the dry 
Stove; where, if they are kept in a 
moderate Degree of Heat, they will 


thrive and flower very well. 1 hoſe 


who would ſave the Seeds of theſe 
Plants, muſt watch them carefully, 
becauſe, when they are ripe, they 
ſoon ſcatter, if they are not ga” 


thered. 


VA 
FALERIAN A, Valevian 


"YG LERIANA Alpina, foliis in- 


* ts, radice repente, inodora. Rait 


Hiſt. Alpine Valerian, with undi- 


vided Leaves, and a creeping Root, 


without Smell. 


2. VALERIANA Alpina prima. . 
B. P. The firlt Alpine Valerian of 


Caſpar Bauhin. 


VaLERIANA Alpina altera. 5 
C. B. P. Another Alpine Valerian 
of Caſpar Bauhin. 


. VALERIANA Alpina, ſerap "BY | 


hari folio. C. B. P. N. e Vale 
rian, with a Figwort- leaf. : 


6. VaLtriaxadhing, nardo Cel- 


- tice ſimilis. C. B.P. Alpine Vale- 


rian, reſembling the Celtic __ 
rad. 


7. Va 
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. VALERIANA montana, 1 
5 cons folio. C. B. P. Mountain 
Valerian, with a roundiſh Leaf. 
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VA 
7. VALERNIAN A Cretica, filipen- 
aule radice. Inſt. R. H. Candy 


Valerian, with a Dropwort-root. 


8. VALERIANA Celtica. Iiſt. R. H. 
Celtic Valerian, or Spikcnard. 

9. VALERIANA marina anguſſti- 
folia, froe minor alba. Mor. IIiſt. 
Narrow-leav 'd or imaller white Sea 
Valerian. 

- 10. VALERIANA 
C. B. P. Smaller Alpine Valerian. 

11. VALERIANA tuberoja Im be- 
Pubcroſe-rocted 
Vc..erian of Driperatus. | 

12. VALERIANA „„ an- 


guſtefolia, foo; ibus WG radice 7 "Olert- 
Taurn. Cor. Narrow- 


Jed Eallern Valerian, with the 
Flowers and Root | of the Garden 
Valeria . | 

13. VALERIANA 07 lentalu, 45 
Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftlern Valerian, with a Sauce-alone- 


leaf, and a white Flower. 


14. VALERIANA orientalis, & > 
Fembiir Matihioli folio. Journ. Cor. 
Falle rn Valerian, with a Water- crel: - 


1145 ee Jentephis Teurr. Cor. The 


leaſt Laſtern Valerian, wich a whitiſh 
Flower. 


16. VALERIANA SR Pyre- 


naica, chcalia folio. D. Fagon. [rf 
R. II. Ine oreateit Pyrenean Va- 
Jerian, with a Aran Coltsfoot-leaf. 


otar-tile.. 


19. V. \LERIANA humilis es 1 
cmd, folio rotundo Jubtus argenteo. 
Plum. Dwarf American Valerian, 
with a round Leaf white under 
neath. 


4 ne llt, ſecond, third, fourth, 


of their Roots. 


Albina minor. 


VALEPIA UA orzentalss mini- 
ö in Liguria: 
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ſixth and tenth Sorts, grow on the 
Alps, from whence they have been 
procured by ſome curious Botanift:, 
and are preſerved in their Gardens 
for Variety. Theſe are abiding Plants, 
which may be propagated by parting 

The belt Time ty 
tranſplant theſe Plants, and part 


their Roots, is ſoon after Michaelng., 


when their Leaves decay, that they 


may have good Rooting in ti; 


Ground, before the dry Weather 


comes on in the Spring; ; Otherwile 
they will not flower ſtrong the fol- 


lowing Summer. All theſe Sorts 
{hould be planted on a ſtrong loamy 


Soil, and ina ſhady Situation; where 
they will thrive much better than vn 
a light Earth, and in an open Siga. 


tion, in which they will not lice, 
unleſs they are wy watercd | in Cry 


Weather. 


The fiſth Sort has been found on 


| a Mountains 1 in the North of E 


laud, but is very common in ſeveral 


Pärts of Germany, as alſo on the Al, bs 
and Pyrenean Mountains. : 
I he ſeventh Sort grows in fevers] 


Iſlands of the Archipelago, and allo 
it is chiefly found cn 
Hills and M ountains which are moi. 
The Rcots of this Sort are as larg- 
as imell Walnuts, which hang from 


_ Dugs after the manner of Dropwort. 


Theie Roots, when bruiſed, emit 4 


Smell very like Spikenard. 
17. VALERIA) © folits cnleitroter. 7 


: 52 B. B. Valerian with Leaves like n 
the ole e of the 8 8 . 
8. VALERIANA . 
tee li laciniata. Iuſt. R. H. 
road jzyped-leav'd annual Valerian 
| of Po tugal. 


The eighth Sort js the true Spike: 


ard, which is uſed in Medicine. 

This grows in great Plenty amongſt 
the Moſs, on the Tops of the Al: by 
where the Snow lies a great Part of 


the Vear. Theſe Roots are taken 


up for Uſe in Auguſt, when the 
Leaves decay, at which time they 
have the ſtrongeſt Scent. 


The eleventh Sort has alſo knob- 
bed Roots, about as large as Wainuts, 


which have a Scent ſomewhat like 


Spikenard, This Sort has Leaves 


like 
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be thoſe of the ſmall Valerian, and 


the Flowers reſemble thoſe of the 


rcat Garden Sort, which grow about 
tuo Feet high. | 


All theſe Sorts are very hardy 


Plants in reſpect to Cold; but they 


will not live in a dry light Soil, and 
an open Situation : therefore who- 
ever is inclinable to cultivate them, 
ſhould plant them on a moiſt loamy 
Soil, on a Norta Border, where they 

may be intirely ſcreened from the 
Sun; and in very dry Weather they 

muſt be conſtantly watered, other- 


wile they will not thrive. Theſe 


Sorts with knobby Roots, ſhould not 
be often tranſplanted: if they are 
removed every third Year, it will be 


often enough ; but then the Ground 


between the Roots ſnould be every 
Spring gently dug to looſen it, being 


fy, not to cut or bruiſe the Roots. 


Theſe Plants uſually flower in June, 


but they ſeldom produce good Seeds. 


"The ninth Sort is not very com- 
mon in the Eugliſb Gardens at pre- 
ſent. This only differs from the 
Garden Valerian with white Flowers, 


in having narrow Leaves; wherefore 


it may be propagated in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed in the 


former Volumes of the Gardeners 
DiXioary, for the red and white 


Garden Valerian. It will alſo pro- 
pagate itſelf by Secds, if they are 


permitted to ſcatter in à ſhady Situa- 
don, where the Plants will come up 


Wilkout any Care, and may be trant- 
plznted into large Borders, 


be Planted on a moiſt light Soil. 


Situation. 


they are 
flower and ſeed, whereby they will 
become errant Weeds, notwithſtand- 
ing they decay as ſoon as their Seeds - 
are ripe. 


where 
they will make an agreeable Variety, 
and continue a long time in Flower. 
Thetwelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth 1 
and fiſteenth Sorts, were diſcovered 
by Dr. Tour nefort in the Levant, 
from whence their Seeds were ſent to 
Paris. Theſe are allo hardy Plants, 
which will live in the open Air, and 
ſhould have a ſhady Situation, and 
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The ſixteenth Sort is a Native 6f 
the Pyrenean Mountains; but is pre- 
ſerved in the Gardens of the Curi- 
ous in Botany, for the ſake of Va- 
riety. This is a biennial Plant, which 


mult be permitted to ſcatter its Seeds 


for a Supply of young Plants. This 
Plant ſhould have a moiſt Soil, and a 


thady Situation; where it will thrive, 


and produce good Seeds ; but if the 
Seeds are not fown in Autumn, they 
ſeldom grow; fo that when they 


ſcatter themielves, they generally 


grow better than when they are 


ſown by Hand. This Sort riſes 


three Feet high, and has very broad 
Leaves; but- the Flowers, being 
ſmall, 


and when their Sceds are ripe, the 


Plants ſoon after peri. _ 
'The ſeventeenth and eighteenth 


Sorts are annual Plants, which, 1 


once introduced into a Garden, 11 


{catter their Seeds, and maintain their 
'The Seeds of theſe Kinds 
will diſperſe theinſelves to a great 
Diſtance by the Help of the Down 
which adheres to them ; and often 
grow on Walls and Buildings, where 
ſtunted and ſmall; 


Theſe two Sorts will grow 
on any Soil, or in any Situation; 


7? 


but they will thrive belt on 4 moiſt 
Soil, and in a thady Situation. Their 
Seeds mull be fown in 


Autumn, 
otherwiſe they ſeldom ſucceed, 
'Fhe nineteenth Sort, being a Na- 


tive of the warm Parts of America, 


is a tender Plant, and very rare my 


Europe; for the Seeds will not grow N 


when kept long out of the Ground ; 


but ſhould be ſown in 'T'ubs of E noch. 


abroad ; and when the Plants are 


make no great Appearance 3 


but wall 


. — 


come up, they may be brought over 


to E ngland. 


'Fhis Sort mult be pre- 
terved 1 in a Stove 3 for it Is too ten- 


der 


—__— — 
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der to live in the open Air in this 
Country. In Summer this Plant 
ſhould have a large Share of free 
Air, by opening the Glaſſes of the 


Stove in warm Weather; and mut 


be frequently watered : for it grows 
naturally on low marſhy Places, and 
requires a large Share of Water in 


hot Weather; but in Winter it mult 
be kept warm, and have but little 


Mater in very cold Weather, 


VALERIANELLA, Corn-ſallet, 
or Lambs-lettice. _ 


To this Article muſt ha bed 


„ VALERIANE LLA ſemine T7 | 


- 1 rotundo. Mor. Umb. Corn- 


ſallet with a round naked umbili- 


cated Seed. 
2. VALERIANELLA ſemine l 
cato nudo oblongo. Mor. Un. Corn- 


ſallet with an oblong naked umbili- | 


ated Seed. 


3. VALE RLANELLA ſembre umbili- 
cato hirſuto majore. Mor. Umb. Corn- 
ſallet with a larger hairy umbili- 
cated Seed. 


4. VALERIANELLA ſerine umbi- 


Iicato hirſuto minore. Mor. Unb. Corn- 
ſallet with a ſmaller hary umbilica- | 


ted Secd. 
9. VALERIANELLA Cretica, frufu 
Veſienrio. Journ. Cor. 


ſallet, with a bladdered Fruit. 
6. VALERIANELLA £95 nucopioides 


Hinata. Jujt. R. H. Prickly Corn- 9 
allet, reſembling a Helmet. 
. 7, VALERIANELLA-. or ientalis, 
frudtu parvo a og Tourn. Cor. 


FEaftern Corn-tall 
horned Fruit. 


The four firſt Sorts are Varieties 
of the common Corn-ſallet, which 
are preſerved in ſome curious Botanic 

_ Gardens for the fake of Variety. 
Theſe are all very hardy Plants, 
Which if permitted to ſcatter their 
Seeds, will come up in almoſt any 
Soil or Situation, and require no 
other Care by to keep them. clear 


A 


Candy Corn 


1g concave. 


with A {inal : 
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from Weeds. When they are not 


permitted to ſcatter their Seeds, they 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn ; other. 


wiſe the Seeds will often lie in the 


Ground till the following Auturan 
before they grow. 


The fifth and ſeventh Sorts were 


diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 


Lewant, from whence he {ent their 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Pazi;, 


Which have i:nce been communicated 


to many curious Perſons in Er;- 
land. Theſe are very hardy Plant, 
which may be propagated by Secs, 


in the ſame manner as tie other | 


Sorts ; and if they are permitted to 
ſcatter their Seeds, will come uy, 


and require no other Care, but w_ 


keep them clear from Weeds. 
The ſixth Sort produces Tuft g 
red F lowers, which are ſhaped lie 


a Helmet, and make a pretty Ap- | 
pearance when blown. This 15 al{v 


a hardy Plant, and may be propa- 


gated in the ſame manner as the 
other Sorts. 


VANILLA. 
The Charafters are; 
It hath an anomalous Fixvey, 


conſiſting of ſix Leaves, five of which 


are placed in a circular Order; and 


the other, which occupies the Iid ie, 
The Empalement after 
ward" becomes a horned ſoft 2 
Fruit, filled with wery ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1. VANILLA fore viridi & all, 


| frudtu nipreſcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Vanilla with a green and wine | 


, lower, and a blackiſh Fruit. 


"7 VANILLA flore wolaceo, Hulu ; 
8 breviori rubro. Plum. Now. Ger. 
Vanilla with a violet; colour“ F low er, 


and a ſhort red Fruit. | 
3. VANILLA flore a. frutulre 


viori corallino. Plum. Now. Cen. 


Vanilla with a white Flower, and a 
| ſhort coralline Fruit. 


robe 
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The Fruit of theſe Plants is called 


by the Spaniards in America, Va- 
villa, or Vinello, and is much uſed 


by them to ſcent their Chocolate. It 
is the firſt Species here mentioned, 


which is chiefly eſteemed. Theſe 
grow plentifully in the Bay of Cam- 
pechy, in the V eſi- Indies; where 
they are uſually ſold for about 
Three-pence each Fruit, Exgliſb 
Mone, ; . 


The other two Sorts are found in 


ſeveral Parts of America, where they 
always grow in low marſhy Places 
under Trees, and faiten them- 


| ſelves to the Trunks of the Trees, 
and are by that means ſupported. 


The Fruit of theſe Kinds are rarely 


uſed, being of little Value; but the 
| other Sort is often brought into Eau- 
| re, and fold by the Druggiſts. 


The Method of gathering and 


preparing of this Fruit for Uſe is 


little known to the Europeans, being 


manufactured by the Indians, who 
ſell it very cheap to the Spaniards. 
However, I ſhall ſubjoin an Account 


which I received from an in- 


telligent Perſon, who had reſided in 
the Spaniſh Weſft-Indies for ſome 
time; but ſhall firſt leſcribe the 


Plant, with its manner of Growth, 
and how it may be propagated in the 


warm Parts of America. 


The Plant which produces the 


Fruit called Vanilla or Banilla by 
the Spaniards, hath a trailing Stem, 


ſome hät like common Ivy, which 
{.tens itlelf to whetever Tree grows 


near it, by ſmall Fibres, which are 


produced at every Joint, which foſten 


to the Bark of the Tree, and by 
which the Plants are often nouriſhed, 


when they are cut or broken off 


from the Root a conſiderable Height 
from the Ground, in like manner as 


the Ivy is often ſeen in England. 
The Leaves are as large as thoſe of 


the common Laurel, but are not 
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quite ſo thick ; theſe are produced 


alternately at every Joint, (Which 


are ſix or (even Inches aſunder) and 
are of a lively green Colour on the 
upper Side, but of a paler Green, 
underneath. The Stems of theſe 
Plants ſhoot into many Branches, 


which faſten themſelves alſo to the 


Branches of the 'Trees ; by which 
means they riſe to the Height of 


_ eighteen or twenty Feet, and ſpread 
quite over ſome of the ſmaller Trees, 
to which they are joined. The 
Flowers are of a greeniſh yellow 


Colour, mixed with white ; which, 
when fallen, are ſucceeded by the 


Fruit, which are fix or ſeven Inches 


long. 


Fruit are gathered and preſerved : 


but is rarely found in any of the 
Engliſh Settlements in America at 
preſent, tho' it might be eafily car- 
ried thither and propagated ; for the 
| Shoots of theſe Plants, being full of 
juice, may be caſily tranſported; 


becauſe they will continue freſh out 


of the Ground tor ſeveral Months. 
I had ſome Branches of this Plant, 
which were gathered by Mr. Robert 


Millar at Campechy, and ſent over 


between Papers by way of Sample: 
theſe had been at leaſt four Months 
gathered, when I received them; 


and upon opening of the Papers, I 


found the Leaves rotten, with the 
Moiſture contained in them, and the 
Paper was alſo periſhed with it; but 
the Stems appeared freſh: upon 
which I planted ſome of them in 


ſmall Pots, and plunged them intoa 


Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; where 
they ſoon put out Leaves, and ſent b 
forth Roots from their Joints. But 
as theſe Plants naturally faſten them- 
8 5 ſelves 


This Sort, which is manufactured, 
grows not only in the Bay of Cam- 
pec hy, but alſo at Carthagena, at 
the Caraccas, Honduras, Darien 
and Cayar ; at all which Places, the 
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{-Ives to the Stems of the Trees, it 


is with great Pifficulty they are 


kept alive, when they hve not this 


Aſtilance : theretore wioever would 
preterve any of theſe Plants in Eu- 


rope, ſtioula p them in Tubs of 
Kor th, car the Stem of ſome vigo- | 


rous American Tree, Which requires 


a Stove, and can bear a great deal 


of Water; becauſe the Vanilla's 
muſt be plentifully watered in the 
Summer Scaſon, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive, 
be ſhaded from the Sun | by trees ; 10 
that if theſe are planted at the Foot 
of the He, We Or Fack- -A- 
Box, whoſe Leaves are very large 

and afford a good Shade, they will 
ſucceed better than when they are 
expoſed in ſingle Pots alone; and a 


theſe Plants require the ſame Degree 


of Heat in Vi inter, they will agree 


well together. | | 
„ "IF hen. the Plants are Aetnel 01 
: Propanation in the warm Parts of 
America, there is nothing more re- 
quired than to make Cuttings of 


S 
about three or four Joint! in Length, 


which ſhould be planted cloſe to the 
Stems of Trees, in low marſhy 


Places; and to kcep down other 
troubleſome Plants, which if per- 
mitted to crow about the Cuttings 


before tuch are welt rooted, 5 


overbear and deflroy them: 5 after 
A. 


8 3 ; | 
they are eſtabliſhed; and have tiften--- 


ed th Hei! 11 „Sb OOts tO lt Stems 6 the 


L : A 
Trees, they are not in much Danger 


of bei ng injured oh ne hour. ng 


Plants; tho' when Te” Ground 18 


kept clear from Weeds,” the Plants 

will be much better nourtined. | 
Theſe Plants do not produce 
Flowers until they are grown flrong, 


ſo that the e its aſurm, that 


it is ſix or ſeven Years from the 
Planting to the Jime of their bearing 


Fruit. But when they begin to 
flower and fruit, they continue for | 


Thev require alſo to. 


aroma tic Odor 
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ſeveral Years bearing, and this with 
out any Culture; and as it is » 
Commodity winch bears a good 
Price, 1t 1s well worth Cultivatino | in 
ſeveral of the Englijh Settlement, 
eſpecially as it will grow in moil; 
woody Places, where the Land is not 

cleared from Timber. 
The = ethod uſed to prepare the 


Fruit, je, when it turns of a yellow 


Colour, "and begins to open, to 
gather it and lay it in ſmall Heaps to 


terment two or three Days, in the 


ſame manner as is practiſed for the 


Cocoa or Chocolate Pods. Then 


they ſpread them in the Sun to (ry 
, and when they are about half dried, 
they flat them with their Hand-, nd 


afterwards rub them over With the 


3 Oilof Palma Chriſti, or of the Cocoa: 


then they expoſe them to the Sun 


again to dry, and afterward they rub 


them over with Oil a ſecond ume; 


then they put them in ſmall Bundles, 
covering them with the Leaves of 
the Indian Reed to preſerve them. 

TIheſe Plants produce but ore 
Crop of Fruit in a Year, which i: 


commoniy ripe m May, fit for 925 

thering; for th cy do not let them 
remain on the Flants to be perfcctly 
mature, becaufe then they are not fit 
for Uie ; but when they are about 
halt changed yellow, they eiicem 
them better for keeping, than when 
they are cnanged to a dark buen 
Colour; at which time the 1e 

iplits, and ſhews a great Quantity « of 
{mall Seeds, which are incleſed within 
jt. Wulle the Fruit is erecn, 1 
affords no remarkable Scent ; but : 


it ripens, it emits a moſt erate, 
"FEM the os 


| 5 abe all the Seeds EP reed 


ly, but do not eat any other Part of 
the Fruit. 

Ihe Fruit which are oe to 
* are of a dark brown Co- 


Jou! ; 
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lour, about fix Inches long, and 
ſcarce an Inch broad; are wrinkled 


on the Out-ſide, and full of a vaſt 


Number of black Seeds like Grains 
of Sand, of a pleaſant Smell, like 
Rilkm of Fore, 5 

This Fruit is only uſed in England, 


> as an Ingredient in Chocolate, to 
* which it gives a pleaſant Flavour. 


But the Spaniſb Phyſicians in Ame- 
rica uſe it in Medicine, and eſteem 


n grateful to the Stomach and Brain, 
for expelling of Wind, to provoke 


Urine, to reſiſt Poiſon, and cure the 
Bite of venomous Animals. 

As this Plant is fo eaſily propa- 
gated by Cuttings, it is very ſtrange, 
that the Inhabitants of America 
ſhould negle& to cultivate it, eſpe- 
cially as it is an Ingredient in 


Chocolate, which is ſo much drank. 


all over America; but as the Engli/h 
have in a manner quite neglected the 


Culture of the Cocoa, it is no won- 
| der they ſhould neglect this; ſince 
the former was cultivated in great 


Plenty by the Spaniards in Jamaica, 
while that Iſland remained in their 
Poſſeſſion; ſo that the Engliſb had 
an Example before them, if they 
would have followed it: whereas the 
Vanilla was not found growing 
there ; and therefore it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that the Perſons who were 


ſo indolent, as to quit the Culture 


of many valuable Plants then grow- 
ing on the Spot, ſhould be at the 


Trouble of introducing any new 
| ones. F 
| VERBASCUM, Mullein. 
| To this Article muſt be added; 
1. VerBascuM femina, flore lu- 
treo magno. C. B. P. Female Mul- 
lein, with a large yellow Flower. 
2. VERBAsCUM anguſtifolium ra- 
noſum, flore aureo, folio craſſiore. 


FB 


- Branching narrow-leaved 
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3. VERBASCUM foliis wiridibur, 
annuum, floribus luteis. H. L. An- 
nual Mullein, with green Leaves, and 
yellow Flowers. 

4. VERBASCUM zigrum Dioſcori- 
dis. Lob. Icon. Black Mullein of 
Dioſcorides. | | 


nigrum, flore albo, ſtaminibus ur- 


pureis. H. R. Par. Black perennial 
Mullein of the Alps, with a white 


Flower, and purple Chives. 


6. VernAsSCUM ramoſum, floribus 
albis parvis. Mor. H. R. Blæſ. 
Branching Mullein, with ſmall white 


Flowers. „„ ed 
7. VERBAsCUM Creticum ſpino- 


ſum fruteſcens. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby 5 


and thorny Mullein of Crete. 


8. VERBASCUM Grecum fruti- 


coſum, folio ſinuato candidiſſimo. 


Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Mullein of 
Greece, with a very white indented 


Leaf. 


Candleſtick. 5 


10. VERBASCUMorientale, conzææ 
folio, flore micante, e ferrugineo ad 


aureum colorem vergente. Journ. Cor. 


Eaſtern Mullein, with a Flea-bane- 


leaf, and a ſhining Flower, from 
an iron inclining to a gold Co- 


11. VERBASCUM orientale, beto- 
mice folio, flore magno. Tourn. Cor. 


Eaſtern Mullein, with a Betony-leaf, 


and a larger Flower. 


12. VERBASCUM orientale, anguſto 
oblongo folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Mullein, with an oblong and narrow 


Leaf. 


ſubrotundis candidiſſimis. Journ. Cor. 


Mullein, with a golden Flower, and Eaſtern Mullein, with roundiſh white 
Vor. III. 


Leaves. 


5. VerRBAsCUM Alpinum perenne 
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9. VErRBAsCUM orientale maxi- 
mum candidiſſimum, ramis candela- 
brum emulantibus. Tourn. Cor. The 
greateſt and whiteſt Eaſtern Mul- 
lein, with Branches reſembling a 
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13. VERBASCUM orientale, folits 
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Garden. 
longer than two or three Vears before 
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The fox firſt- mentioned Sorts are 


very hardy Plants, which grow wild 
in ſeveral Parts of Europe, but are 


3 in the Gardens of curious 
otaniſts for the ſake of Variety. 
The ſeventh Sort grows in the 
Iſland of Crete in the Archipelago, 
where it riſes to the Height of three 
Feet, having a woody Stem; and 
_ divides into many Branches, which 


are armed with 'T horns towards their 
ſaved. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 


Extremities. The Leaves are ob- 


long, narrow, and ſinuated like thoſe 


of the wild Rocket, but are very 
white and woolly. The Flowers are 
produced near the Extremity of the 
Branches, which are of a yellow 
Colour, reſembling thoſe of the Wall- 
flower; from whence ſome Authors 
have named it Leucoium ſpinoſum, i. e. 
prickly Gilliflower. 
The eighth Sort is very like the 


| ſeventh, which is deſcribed in the 


former Volumes of the Gardeners 


Dictionary; but Dr. Tournefort, 


who found this in the Archipelago, 


thinks it to be different, becauſe it 
has not degenerated in the Royal 


Garden at Paris, as the other Sort 
commonly will do, when it has been 
cultivated two or three Years in a 
'This Sort ſeldom continues 


the Roots periſh, 


The ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth Sorts, were diſcovered 


by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant ; 


from whence he ſent their Seeds to 


the Royal Garden at Paris. All 


| theſe. Sorts are hardy enough to 
thrive in the open Air in Ezgland, 


provided they are ſown on a dry un- 
dunged Soil; for when they grow 


on a moiſt Soil, their Roots are ſub- 
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All theſe Plants are propagated b 
Seeds, Which ſhould be ſown on 4 
Bed of light freſh Earth, in an open 
Situation. The beſt Time to {gy 
theſe Seeds, is in Autumn, ſoon ater 
they are ripe ; when they will more 
certainly grow, than if they ere 
ſown in the Spring : and when they 
are ſown early in the Autumn, the 
Plants will flower the following Sum- 
mer, by which there will be a Year 


in Drills, which ſhould be made 
about eighteen Inches aſunder, be-. 
cauſe it will be proper to let ſome of 

the Plants remain to flower in the 
Seed-bed, where they will grow 


much ſtronger than thoſe which are 


tranſplanted : when the Plants come 


up, they ſhould be kept clean from 


Weeds; and about Michaclinas {ome 


of the Plants ſhould be carefully 
drawn out, where they grow tog 


cloſe together, which may be trank. 
planted out into a Nurſery-bed to get 


Strength ; and afterward they may 


be removed and planted about in 
Wilderneſs Quarters ; where (if they 
are not too much over-ſhaded by 


Trees) they will thrive and flower 


very well, and make an agreeab!: 
Variety. Thoſe Plants which are 
left in the Seed-beds to flower, ſhould 
be ſingled out to a Foot or more 
Diſtance in the Rows ; other- 
wiſe they will not have room to 


ſpread. . 


There are very few of the Mul. 
leins which are planted in Gardens 
for Ornament, becauſe ſeveral of the 
Sorts grow wild in England; for 
which Reaſon many Plants are re- 


jected, and meaner Sorts are culti- 


vated, becauſe they are more rare: 


but in large Gardens, where there 
are many Wilderneſs Quarters, theie 
Plants are very proper Furniture, be 
cauſe they require very little Care 
to cultivate them, and they continue 
2285 N 


Ground is enriched with Dung, it 

cauſes the Plants to grow ſo rank in 
Autumn, that they are in Danger of 

being deſtroyed by hard Froſt. 
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| 
| 1 Je to rot in the Winter; and if the 
| 


| 18 


Aba” 


| liſe folio aſpero. 
| Carolina Vervain, with a rough 
Palm-leaf. 5 
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a long time in Flower; and tho? 
they do not make ſo fine an Ap- 
pearance as ſome other Plants, yet 
for the agreeable Scent of their 
Flowers, which reſemble the Violets, 


. they deſerve a Place much better than 


many other Plants which are culti- 
vated in Gardens. 


The ſeventh Sort being tenderer 
| than any of the others, ſome of the 
| Plants ſhould be planted in Pots, 
| filled with freſh light Earth, that 
| they may be ſheltered under a Hot- 
bed Frame in Winter, where they 


ſhould have as much free Air as 


poſſible in mild Weather, and covered 


only in very hard Froſt. The other 
Plants may be planted on a dry Soil 


in a warm Situation, where they 


wall endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well. 


| VERBENA, Vervain. 


To this Article muſt be added; 
1. VERBENA tenuwfolia. C. B.P. 


Narrow-leaved Vervain, 


ſerrato. Hout. American Vervain, 
5 


with a longer ſawed Nettle-leaf. 


3. VERBENA Bonarienfis alti/- 


ana, lavendulæ Canarienſis ſpica 


multiplici. Hort. Elth. The talleſt 
Vervain of Buenos Ayres, with many 


Spikes nin the Canary La- 
dende 


4. VERBENA Carolinienſ is, me- 
Hort. Eltb. 


5. V᷑RBENA Mexiiana, trachelii 


| folio, Fructu aparines. Hort. Elth. 
| Mexican Vervain, with a Throat- 


| wort-leaf, and a F ruit like Gooſe· 


gras. 


The firſt 3 3 a is 


| equally as hardy as the common 


1 from which it only differs 
in having narrower Leaves; but is ne- 


ö * OPT in Gardens, unless for 


e of Variety. 


Feet and a half high. 


duces its Flowers in Spikes like the 
common Sort. | 


Mexico. 


about three Feet high or more; and 
2. VERBENA wxtice@ folio 33 


Branches. 
and Female on the ſame Spike. 
Ihe Female Flowers produce their 
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The ſecond Sort was diſcovered 
by the late Dr. William Houſtoun in 
Jamaica, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds into England. This is a bi- 
ennial Plant, which commonly 
periſhes ſoon after it has perfected its 
1 

The third Sort was brought hom 
Buenos Ayres, This Plant grows ta 
the Height of five or fix Feet or 
more, and produces its Flowers at 


the Extremity of the Branches in 


many ſlender Spikes, which are 
placed cloſe tagether, ſomewhat like 
the Canary Lavender. Theſe Flowers 


are ſmall, and of a blue Colour. 


The fourth Sort is a Native of 
Carolina. This is a much humbler 
Plant, for it rarely riſes above two 
This pro- 


The fifth Sort was brought 1 
This commonly grows 


generally produces three Spikes from 
a Joint at the Extremity of the 
The Flowers are Male 


Seeds covered with the Empalement, 
which ſwells into a roundiſh Form, 
ſo as to appear ſomewhat like the 
Seeds of Gooſe-graſs or Clivers. 
The ſecond, third and fifth Sorts, = 
are tender Plants, which may be 
propagated by Seeds, and ſhould be 


ſown on a Hot- bed early in the 5 


Spring; but when the Plants are 


come up, they muſt have a good 


Share of free Air admitted to them 


in warm Weather; otherwiſe they 
will draw up too weak : they 
alſo be often refreſhed with Water. 
When the Plants have obtained ſome 
Strength, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
on another moderate Hot-bed, ob- 


ſerving to ſhade them until they 


have Alen new Root ; after which 5 


ö 


Root: 
an open Situation with other hardy 
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time they muſt have Air and Moiſ- 
ture in warm Weather in great 
Plenty, which will ſtrengthen the 
Plants. About the Beginning of 
June, the Plants ſhould be carefully 
taken up with Balls of Earth to their 

Roots, planted into Pots filled with 
freſh lehr Earth, and then plunged 
into a very moderate Hot - bed, where 


they ſhould be ſcreened from the Sun 
until they have taken new Root; 
and then they ſhould be inured to 


the open Air by degrees; for in 
July they may be removed out of 


the Hot-bed, and placed in a warm 
| ſheltered Situation, where they may 
remain till the Middle or latter End 


of September, when they muſt be 
removed into the Stove ; where, if 
they have a moderate Degree of 
Warmth in Winter, and are duly 


fupplied with Water, the Plants may 
be preſerved, and the following Sum- 
mer they will produce Flowers; 
and if the Seaſon proves favourable, 


they will Perfect cheir Seeds in Au- 


teumn. 


| hardy than thoſe laſt-mentioned, 
may be ſown on a Bed of light Farth 


in a warm Situation, about the 


Middle of March; and when the 
Plants are come up, they muſt be 
conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, 
until they are ſtrong enough to tranſ- 
plant; » hen they muſt be carefully 
taken p, and ſome of them planted 


into finall Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situa- 


tion, until they have taken new 
then they may be placed in 


Exotic Plants, where they may re- 
main during the Summer Seaſon; 


but in Winter they muſt be ſheltered 


From ſevere Froſt. The other Plants 


may be planted in a warm Border, 


Where they will endure the Cold 


| ferpylli minoris 
_ Phye. 
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Covering, but in bard Winter; 
Theſe are ſometimes deſtroyed ; fo; 
which Reaſon, it will be proper to 
have ſome of the Plants in Pots, in 
order to preſerve the Kind. This 
Sort flowers, and produces good Seed, 
in this Country; but the Root. 
ſeldom continue above two or three 
Years. 

. VERONICA, Speedwell, or Flu. 
ellin. 

To this Article muſt be added; 


1. VERoxICA mas repens j 75 


naica, folio longiori glabra. $ 4 


Bot. Male creeping Pyrenean Spee. 
well, with a longer ſmooth Leaf. 
2. VERONICA mas ereda. C. B. P, 
Male upright Speedwell. 
3. VERONICA fpicata, fore pur. 
parte. Mor. Hort. Reg. Ble 
Spiked Speedwell, with a 1 


F lower. 


4. VEronICa ſcars m minor. 6 | 


B. 7. Smaller ſpiked Speedwell. 


. VERONICA Alpina frateſcon: 


1 C. 'B. * e Speedwell of the 
The third Sort, belag mack more 


6. Veronica. Apins fratica, 
folio circinato. Vl 
Shrubby Speedwell of tt: 
Alps, with a round leſſer Mother-0- 


thyme-leaf. 


7. 5 e aurtnr, 


oblongo chamedryos folio, Patavina. 
Bocce. Muſ. Harder ſhrubby Speed | 


well of Padua, with an oblong Ger: 
mander-leaf. 


R. H. A 


nuiſſime laciniatis. Inft. 


firian Speeawell, with Ene, fine!) 
Jagged. 


9. Veronica maxima. -" Jig 


- The greateſt Wb or fall 


| Germander. 

10. Veronica maxima pyrma 
ica, non ramoſa. Inſt. R. H. The 
greateſt unbranched Speedy wel of the 
. Mountains. 


1 11. Ws 


Leaf. 


8. Veronica . faliis ti. 


ai 
| Flow 


Tana 


funde 


ſpica 


talleſt 


well, 


ore f 


leavec 
lime. 
17. 
folio 5 
Wate 


18. 
folio | 
Wate 
an ob 


tinepl, 
n 
eder. 


Tourn 


B ing and trailing Speedwell. 


8 
11. VERONICA mayor fruteſcens 
„Hera. Mor. Hiſt. Another greater 


ſirudby Speedwell, or falſe Ger- 


mander. 
12. VERONICA Eee, facie teu- 
erii pratenſis. Lob. Icon. Low S 


well, with the Face of Meadow: . 


e 

13. VERONICA /ongifolia Virgi- 
Nana altiffima, folits ternis pro- 
unde ſerratis caulem amplexantibus, 


3 ; pi ca multiplici cerulea. Rayen. The 
| talleſt lony-leav'd Virginian Speed- 
well, with deeply-ſawed Leaves em- 


bracing the Stalks, and many Spikes 
of blue Flowers. 


14. VERONICA minor ee ole | 


rnmoſior & procumbens. Mor. Hiſt. 
Oxm. Small narrow leaved branch- 


VERONICA aquatica major, 


ore folio. Infl. R. H. Narrow- 


leaved Water Ion, or Brook- 
I | of the Leaves. 
28. VERonica Eich rele. 


lime. 


17. Venice aquatica- minor, 


folio ſubrotundo. Inſt. R. H. Leſſer 


folio oblongo. Mor. Hiſt. Greater 


Water Speedwell, or Brooklime, with 


an _ Leaf.- 
19. VERONICA aquatica minor, 


| | filio oblongo. Mor. Hiſt. Small 
3 be ole Speedwell, with an oblong 
Leaf. 


20. Veronica Confentinngalite- 
na incana, chamæ dryos folio. Tourn. 


|. Cor. Hoary 8 aff +"; Conflan- 


tinople, with a Germander-leaf. 


21. Veronica ortentalis, foliis 


hidere ern is, fore magno. 


Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Speedwell, 


with Ground-1 -leay and a Jar e 
= * me 4 Earth in March, and in April the 


F lower, 


| Water an. with a r roundith 
18. VERONICA. aquatica major, 3 


T7 E-:-- 
22. VERONICA ortentalis eredta, 
gentianellz foliis. Journ. Cor. Up- 


right Eaſtern Speedwell, with ſmall 


Gentian-leaves. 
23. VERONICA orientalis elatior, 


gentianelle foliis, flore majore albido. 


Tourn. Taller Eaſtern Speedwell, 
with ſmall Gentian-leaves, and a 
larger white Flower. | 


24. VERONICA orientalis minima, 
foliis laciniatis. Tourn. Cor. The 
leaſt Eaſtern en with Jagged | 
BY. SR 

25. VERONICA oriental, tele- | 
pbii folio. Tonrn. Cor. Eaſtern 


Speedeel. with an Orpine-leaf. 
26. VERONICA major fruteſcens 
altera, foliis conſtanter & eleganter 


wariegatis. Boerh. Ind. alt. The 
bother great ſhrubby Speedwell, with 
| Leaves conſtantly and nn, 
lis ab. oturdo. Mor. Hi. Greater 535 os 
| Water Speedwell, with a roundiſn 
| Leif, commonly called Brook-lime. 
16, VERONICA aguatica, anguſti- 


variegated. 


Flowers coming out of the Wings 


dulcis, hexangilati caule, fore dilute 


e&ruleo. Shan. Cat. Wild Liquo- 


rice,' or Sweet-weed. 0s 
9. VERONICA caule hexangulari, 


 foliis ſatureiæ ternis ſerratis. Sloan. 
Cat. Speedwell with an hexangular 
Stalk, and ſawed e hated 


growing by Threes. 

30. VERONICA que ſcordium ma- 
ritimum, fruticoſum procumbens, flore 
cœruleo. Sloan. Cat. Shrubby trail- 


ing maritime Speedwell, or Scordium, 
| with a blue Flower. LY 
The fourteen Sorts which are firſt : 
e are very hardy abiding 
Plants, and may be p n either 
their Roots. 
If propagated by Seeds, they ſhould 


by Seeds, or parting o 
be ſown on an open Bed of freſh 
Gg 3 Eo Plants 


* 27%. VERONICA 3 ereda, 5 
 foliis gramineis, floribus ex foliorum 
alis. Hout. Upright American 
Speedwell, with Graſs-leaves, and 
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Plants will come up, when they muſt 
be kept clear from Weeds; and if 
the Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, 
and they are watered two or three 
times a Week, it will cauſe them to 
make a great Progreſs. Where the 
Plants come up too cloſe together, 
ſome of them ſhould be drawn up, 
and tranſplanted into Nurſery-beds, 
Where they ſhould be ſhaded and 
wWatered until they have taken new 
Root; and then they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clean 
From Weeds until M:ichaelmas, when 
tbey will be fit to tranſplant out 
where they are deſigned to remain 
for good. All theſe Sorts are very 
roper to plant on the Side of ſloping 
apks, or in wilderneſs Quarters un- 
der Trees, where they will flower a 


long time, and make an agreeable. 


Variety. 


— RMS thirteenth Sort is a Plant of 
larger Growth than the others: this 


commonly riſes four or five Feet 
high, if it is planted on a good Soil; 


and produces fine Spikes of blue 


Flowers, which in a cool Seaſon, 
or when they grow on a moiſt Soil, 


and in a ſhady Situation, will con- 


tinue in Beauty a long time; for 


which it may deſerve a Place in every 


good Garden, 


gated by parting of their Roots, 


which may be done every third 


Vear; for if they 


Number 
of Stems, ſo as to form a good 
| Bunch, they are ſoon paſt their 
Beauty, and have but a mean Ap- 
Pearance. The beſt 4ime to part 


_ theſe Roots is at Michaelmas, that 
they may be well rooted again be- 


fore Winter; for when they are 


removed in the Spring, they ſeidom 


| Rower firong the ſame Year, eſpe- 


cially if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry. Thoſe Sorts which grow pretty 
tall, are very proper to plant under 


large Trees, in open wildernc(, 
Quarters but thoſe trailing Branches 


are ſit for the Sides of Banks, or irre. 
gular ſhady Slopes, where they will 
make an agreeable Variety. 

The fifteenth Sort is uſed in Me. 


dicine, being accounted a very good 


Antiſcorbutic; it is ſtyled Hecabunga | 
in the Diſpenſatory, and in Eg, 


Brookline. It is very common in 


ſtanding Waters in moſt Parts of 
England, but is ſeldom admitted into 
Gardens. | 


'The ſixteenth, ſeventeeth, eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth Sorts, grow in 


ſtanding Waters, and are only pre- 
ſerved in ſome Botanic Gardens for 
the ſake of Variety. Theſe may be 
_ eaſily propagated by taking the 


Plants from the Places of their na- 


tural Growth, and putting them on | 
the Surface of ſhallow ſtanding Waters, | 
where they will ſoon ſtrike out their 


Roots, and multiply exccedingly. 


The other ſix Sorts next men- 
tioned, were diſcovered by Dr. 

 Tournefort in the Levant, from 
whence he ſent their Seeds to the 


Royal Garden at Paris: theſe are 


5 all of them hardy Plants, and will 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 


thrive in the open Air. They may 


be propagated by Seeds in the fame | 
manner as the Sorts above-mentioned, 
are too often 
\ parted, or divided into ſmall Heads, 
they will not make any Figure, be- 
cauſe when they have not 2 N 


and deſerve a Place in good Gardens 
for their Variety. | | 


The twenty-ſixth Sort is preſerved 


in Gardens for the ſake of its heauti- 


ful variegated Leaves, which make a 


pretty Appearance in Winter. This 


may be propagated by parting the 
Roots, or from Slips taken off in 
the Spring, and planted in a ſhady 
Border, which if duly watered, will 
take Root; and the Michae/nas | 
following they may be tranſplanted | 
Where they are deſigned to remain. 
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The twenty-ſeventh Sort was diſ- 


covered by the late Dr. Hou/toun at 


Ia Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent 


the Sceds to England. "This is a low 


annual Plant, Khich ſeldom riſes 
above four or five Inches high. The 
Flowers arc produced from the Wings 
of the Leaves, and are very ſmall 
ond white. This grows on ſandy 


| Ground, where the Seeds ſcatter, 


and the Plants come up in plenty. 
The twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth 


nd thirtieth Sorts, grow plentifully 
in the Iſland of Jamaica, from 
whence they have beea brought into 
_ Europe, and are preſerved in ſeveral 
curious Botanic Gardens, for the 
ſake of Variety. All theſe being 
Plants natural to hot Countries, are 
too tender to thrive in the open Air in 
divides into many Branches near the 


Eng luud: her eſore the Seeds ſhould 


be 10-1 0n a Hot- bed in the Spring; 


and when come up, each Plant 


hould be tranſplanted into a ſepa- 
rate {mall Pot, and plunged into a 


moderate Hot-bed of 'Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them until they 
have taken new Root; and then 
they may be treated in the ſame 
manner as is directed for the Sa— 
moloides, with which Management 
they will flower, and perfect their 
deeds in Eng land. 5 
cannot omit mentioning the 


Virtues of the common Speedwell, 
| Viich have cauſed it to be in great 


Requeſt of late. It is found an ex- 
cellent Remedy for the Gout, and all 
Rheumatic Diſorders. The Method 
5 to make a Tea of the dried Herb; 


the Quantity to be uſed is about a 
quarter of an Ounce, from which 
tour common Diſhes of Tea may be 
drawn: theſe are to be drank every 


Morning, until the Patient finds Re- 


lief. Jo this ſome add the dried 


Herbs of Bog-bean and Ground-pine, 
which they mix in equal Quantities, 
and make a Tea of them, from 
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which many Perſons have received 
great Benefit. 1 
VIBURNUM, Way-faring, or 

Plant Mealy Tre. 
To this Article muſt be added; 
I. VIBE VRN UM Caroliuianum, flo- 
ribus purpuraſcentibus ex alis folio- 
rum. Carolina Way-faring-tree, with 
purpliſh Flowers, coming out from 


the Wings of the Leaves. 


2. ViruRNUM Americanum lati- 
folium, floribus albis, ramulis tomen- 
tofts. Broad-leaved American Way- ; 
faring-tree, with white Flowers, and 


woolly Branches. 


Ihe firſt Sort grows plentifully 
an South-Carolina and Grorpia, from 
whence the Seeds have been brought 
to England. This riſes to the 
Height of eight or nine Feet, and 


Ground. The Leaves, which are 
produced by Pairs, are ſomewhat 


like thoſe of the Europeay Kind. 
The Flowers are produced in ſmall 


Umbels from the Wings of the 


| Leaves, which are of a purpliſh 
Colour. Theſe are rarely ſucceeded _ 


by Fruit in England, becauſe it is 
generally late in Summer before the 


Flowers appear; ſo that if the Au- 


tumn is not very favourable, the 
Flowers fall off without producing 
Sceds. ä 

This Plant is hardy enough to live 
abroad in the open Air in England, 


provided it is planted in a ſheltered 


Situation; for as it naturally grows 


in Woods, where it is ſheltered from 


Cold by taller Trees, ſo if it is placed : 
in an open Situation, 1t 15 often in⸗ 
jured by ſevere Froſts. It is com- 


monly propagated by Seeds, Which 


are procured from the Countries of 


its natural Growth : they ſhould be 


ſown in Pots filled with freſh Earth 


early in the Spring, and then plunged 


into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. 
Theſe Pots mult be conſtantly watered | 
. cvery 
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every other Day, or at leaſt twice a 


Week, according as the Earth dries ; 
for if it 1s not kept pretty moiſt, 
the Seeds will remain a long time in 


the Ground, before they vegetate. 


When the Plants come up, they muſt 


be kept clean from Weeds, and in 


warm Weather ſhould have a large 


Share of Air admitted to them, 


otherwiſe they will draw up very 


weak. They muſt alſo be duly 
watered, for they naturally grow on 
moiſt Places, and are pretty droughty 


Plants. About the middle of June, 


they muſt be inured to the open Air 


by degrees. In July the Pots ſhould 


be taken out of the Hot bed, and 
placed in a ſheltered Situation in the 
open Air; where they may remain 


till October, when the Pots ſhould 


be placed under a common Hot-bed 
Frame, where the Plants may be 
covered in froſty Weather; but when 
the Weather is mild, they ſhould be 
expoſed as much as poſſible. This 
Plant ſheds its Leaves in Autumn; 
and the latter End of March, or the 
Peginning of April, it puts out new 


Leaves; wherefore it ſhould be 


tranſplanted, juſt before the Buds 
begin to come out. Some of them 
 _ Hould be planted into ſeparate ſmall 
Pots filled with freſh light Earth; 
and the others may be put into a 


warm Border of freſh light Earth, 


where they may remain two Years 


to get Strength ; and then they may 


be removed to the Places where they 
are deſigned to remain. Thoſe 
which are potted, ſhould be plunged 
into an old Bed of Tanners Bark, 
and covered either with Mats or 
_ Glaſſes, until they have taken new 
Root; and then they may be placed 
in the open Air with other hardy 
Exotics, where they may remain 


during the Summer Seafon ; but in 


Winter they ſhould be ſneltered unde: 


a Hot-bed Frame as before. When 


they have obtained Strength, the; 
may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and 


planted in wilderneſs Quarters, re. 
ſerving two or three Pots to be ſhel. 


tered in Winter, for fear the 
abroad ſhould be deſtroyed by fever: 
Froſt. | | 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 
gated by laying down the youny 


Branches, in the ſame manner as i; 


practiſed for the common Sort. The 


_ beſt Time tor laying them down, 18 : 
in March, juit before the Leave; 


come out. If theſe are duly water«d 


in dry Weather, they will be ſuffici- 
_ ently rooted by the following Spring, 


when they may be taken of, and 


treated in the ſame manner as the 


ſeedling Plants. 3 
The ſecond Sort is very tender. 


The Seeds of this Kind were ſent 
from C ampechy by Mr. Robert Mil. 


lar, who found the Plants growing 


in low marſhy Places in great Plenty. 


This Sort riſes to the Height of 


eight or ten Feet, and has broader 


Leaves than the common Sort, 
which are (while young) covered 


pretty thick with a ſoft white Down; 
but as the Leaves grow older, theit 


upper Sides are greener, and loſe 
moſt of the Down. The young 
Branches are alſo very woolly ; but 
as theſe grow older, it falls of. 
The Flowers are produced from the 


Wings of the Leaves in large Bunche:, 
which are white; but the Apices or 


Summits are of a red Colour, which 


at a ſmall Diſtance appears like 


Stripes in the Flowers. After the 


Flowers are decayed, the Fruit 
appears, which, when ripe, turm 
23 


Tpzis Plant may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on 4 


| Hoi-bed early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, and 5 


they will not thrive, if th 
too much expoſed to the open Air; 
tho' in warm Weather the Glaſſes 


> oy 
to tranſplant, they ſhould be each 
placed in 2 ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with light rich Earth, and then 


plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to ſhade them from 


the Sun until they have taken new 


Root, when they ſhould have free 
Air admitted to them every Day in 
proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon ; and as they 
which delight in low marſhy Places, 


they muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with 


Water in hot Weather, otherwiſe 
they will not thrive. When they 
have filled the ſmall Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out, 


and their Roots trimmed, and then 
put into Pots a Size larger; but they 


muſt be plunged again into the Hot- 


bed, becauſe while they are young, 


mould be every Day raiſed with 


Stones, to admit freſh Air, other- 
_ wiſe they will draw up too weak. 
At Micbaelmas they ſhould be re- 
moved out of the Hot-bed, and 


5 plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove, where they ſhould be kept in 
à moderate Tem 


which Stove they will retain their 


Leaves all the Vear, and make con- 


ſiderable Progreſs; ſo that in two 
Vears from ſowing, they will pro- 
duce Flowers and Fruit. 


As theſe Plants grow older and 


ſtronger, they may be treated more 
hardily: therefore they may be 


placed in a dry Stove in Winter; 
and in the middle of Summer may be 

expoſed abroad in a warm ſheltered 
Situation, with other tender Exotic 
in dry Weather to 


Plants, obſerving 

water them duly, and to ſhift them 
into other Pots, as they ſhall require 
it: with which Management they 
will produce their Flowers every 


are Plants 


ey are 


perature of Heat, 


and muſt be frequently watered ; in 


ae. C. B. P. 


Y I. 
Year toward the End of Summer ; 


and if the Autumn proves very 
favourable, or the Plants are early 


removed into the Stove, they will 


perfect their Seeds very well. 
This Sort may alſo be propagated 
by Layers, as the other; but when 
the Shoots are laid down, it will be 
proper to plunge the Pots into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
which will cauſe them to put out 
Roots much ſooner, than when they 
are expoſed abroad. The Layers, 


when ſufficiently rooted, may be 
taken off, and planted into ſeparate | 


Pots, and treated in the ſame manner 
as the ſeedling Plants 
VICIA, Vetch or Tares. | 

To this Article muſt be added; 


1. Vicia maxima dumetorum. C. 


B. P. Buſhor perennial Vetch. 
2. Vicia ſepium, folio rotundiore 


acuto, ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Buſh 
Vetch, with a rounder ſharp- pointed 


Leaf, and a black Seed. 8 
3. Vicia wulgaris, acutiore folio, 
Semine parvo nigro. C. B. P. Wild 
Vetch, with a 3 pointed Leaf, 
and a ſmall black Seet. 
4. Vicia perennis incana multi- 


flora. Bot. Monſd. Hoary perennial 


Vetch, with many Flowers. | 
5. Vicia perennis multiflora, ma- 


jori flore caruleo, ex albo mixto. 
Bot. Monſp. Tufted perennial Vetch, 
with a large blue Flower mixed with 


white. e 

6. Vicia perennis mult iflora u- 
cana, inſularum Stæchadum. 1/7. 
R. H. Perennial hoary tufted Vetch 
of the Stæc hade. e 


7. Vicia Hlveſtris hirſuta inca- 
Hoary round wild 
8. Vicia H lvueſtris iacana, ma- 


jor & precox, Pariſienſis, flore ſno- 


ve-rubente. Inſt. R. H. The greater 
early hoary wild Vetch, with a ſott 


red Flower, 


9. Vici 


VI 


9. Vicia fylvatica maxima, pie 
felveftri fimilis. J. B. The greateſt 
wild Veich, reſembling wild Peaſe. 

10. Vicia fylveſtris lutea, filigua 
hirfuta. C. B. P. Wild yellow 
Vetch, with hairy Pods. 


17. VICIA ſerotina per ennis, flore 


tutca, filigua hirſuta. Iuſt. R. H. 
Late-flowering perennial Vetch, with 
a yellow Flower, and a hairy Pod. 
12. Vicia ſerotina perennis, fore 
Juteo, filiqua glabra. Inſt. R. H. 
Late - flowering perennial Vetch, 
with a yellow Flower, and ſracorh 
Tod. 
13. VIC IA fylveſtris . cum 


| - galea fuſca. by . Wild yellow 


V etch, with a brown Standard. 
14. Vicia Cretica e la- 
ifolia, flore intenſe purpureo. Tourn. 
Cor. Broad-leaved many-flowered 


Vetch of Crete, with a _ purple ; 
= here enumerated, grow wild in this | 


* lower. 


15. Viera at f atten” 


e anguſtiſſimo folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Hoary Eaſtern tufted Vetch, with a 
oy narrow Leaf. 

16. Victa werna vill/iſima E 
incana, fore parvo ſpicato, ex pur- 
pureo ad ianthinum vergente. Journ. 
Cor. The moſt hairy and hoary Spring 
Vetch, with a ſmall ſpiked Flower, 
from a purple to a violet Colour. 


17. Vicia multiflora ſpicata, flo- 


ribus albidis, calyce purpureo. Tourn. 


Cor. Spiked tufted Vetch, with 
© whitiſh Flowers, and a nd Em- 5 
= palement. | 


ns » Vicia e multiflors 
_ argerten, 


| with a variegated Flower. 


19. Vicia orientalis, flore maxi- 


mo palleſcente, macula lutea notato. 
Tourn. Cor. Faſtern Vetch, with 
2 large pale Flower ſpotted with 
Yellow. 

20. Vicia 8 Caſiubica 
Fruteſeens, lentis /i liqua. By Ou. K. od. 


1 H. N Par. 


ore wariegoto. Journ. 


Cor. Taſtern tufted ſilvery Vetch, 


1 
Shrubby tufted Vetch, with Pod 
like Lentils. 
21. Vicia fylvatica multi 
maxima. Phyt. Brit. The preate 
tufted wood Vetch. 

22. Vicla ſegetum, cum filiqu; 
plurimis hirſutis. C. B. P. Small 
wild "Fare, with many rough Pods 

23. Vicia ſegetum, ſingulariby: 


| filiquis glabrits. CG. B. P. Corn 


Vetch, or fine Tare, wich ſingle 
{mooth Pods. 


24. Vicia minima, cum filiquis 


glabris. Inſt, R. H. The Knall 


Vetch, with ſmooth Pods. | 
25. Vicia five Cracca, foli! 2 


 Selequis longioribus. Bot. Bong, 
Vetch with longer Leaves and Pods. 


26. Victa minima pre cox, Pari 


early Vetch, with an angular Seed. 
Ihe firſt, third and tenth Sorts, 


Kingdom. The firſt is very com- 


mon in ſhady Woods, and on the 


Sides of Banks under Trees, in moſt 


Parts of England. The third Sort 
is found on Shotover-hill, and in 
ſome other Places in England. And 
the tenth grows on Glaſtenbury-thorn- = 
Hill, in Somerſetſhire. _ 

'The ſecond, fourth, fifth, feventh. 
- ninth, eleventh, 
teenth Sorts, grow wild in Germany, 


twelfth av thir- 


France and Italy, but are not Na— 
tives of this Country. 


Roots continue e Vears; but 
their Shoots die down in Autumn, 
and freſh ones come out the following 


ei! ſome of which will riſe to 
the Height of five or ſix Feet, and 
trail over r Buſhes, or whatever Plants 
they grow near; ſo that they muſt 


be ſupported, otherwiſe they will 
appear very unſightly. 


Theſe may be propagated by 5 
Seeds, which may be ſown in Drills 


on a Border of freſh Earth, * | 
: on uy 
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ly to the morning Sun. The beſt 
Time for ſowing theſe Seeds is in 
March, and when the Plants come 
up, they muſt be kept clean from 


Weeds ; and where they are too 


cloic together, lome of them ſhould 
be drawn up to give room for the 
remaining ones to grow ſtrong. This 
is tue Culture they require till 


| 1Michaehmas, when their Shoots will 


decay; at which time the Roots 


F ould be carefully taken up, and 
+-2niplanted where they are deſigned 


% remain, which ſhould be under 
''rces, and in other ſhady wilderneſs 
(Varters; where, if they are rightly 
{ipoſcd, they will thrive extremely 
well, and make an agreeable Va- 
riety. e 
The ſixth Sort grows wild in the 
giachades Iſles, trom whence the 
Sceds have been obtained by ſome 


VI 
The twenty-firſt Sort grows wild 
in ſome Woods in the North of 
England, as alſo in Oxfordſrire. 
This is alſo an abiding Plant, which 
ſhould be treated in the fame manner 


as the former Sort. 


As all theſe Sorts of Vetches grow 
near Buſhes, or under Hedges, on 
which they climb, and are thereby 
ſupporced from trailing on the 
Ground, ſo whenever they are 
brought into Gardens, they ſhould 
be planted in the like Situation: 


for if they trail on the Ground, they 


will run over whatever Plants grow 


near them, and make a bad Appear- 


ance ; whereas, if they are planted 
near any ordinary Shrubs, over 


which they may be allowed to 


curious Perſons, who preſerve the 


Sort for the ſake of Variety ; as is 
allo the eighth Sort, which is found 


wild in the Neighbourhood of 


The fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, 
F ſeventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 


teenth Sorts, were diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from 


tho' they are Natives of warmer 
Countries than England, yet will 
thrive very well in the open Air; 


| whence he ſent their Seeds to the 


# Royal Gardens at Paris. Theſe, 


wherefore they may be admitted into 


Gardens for the ſake of Variety. 


ramble, their blowers will appear 
ſcattering amongſt the Branches of 
the Shrubs, and afford an agreeable 
Variety. VVV 

Ihe twenty-ſccond, twenty-third, 
twenty - fourth and twenty-fifth Sorts, 

are annual Plants, which grow too 
plentifully amongſt the Corn, ſo as 
to become very troubleſome Weeds 
in ſome Parts of England ; therc- 
fore ſhould be rooted out in the 
Spring, before their Seeds ripen : 
for if any of them are permitted to 
ſtand until the Seeds are ripe, the 


firlt hot Day after, the Pods wil! 


burſt, and caſt their Seeds to a great 
Diſtance, ſo as to fill the Ground 
with young Plants in Autumn. 
Theſe Plants always come up in 


The twentieth Sort is alſo an Autumn, and abide the Winter, 


| abiding Plant, whoſe Shoots decay 


every Autumn, and freſh ones are 
produced in the Spring. This Sort 
mould have a moiſt ſhady Situation, 
in which the Shoots will riſe five or 


| fix Feet high, produce great Quan- 
| fities of Flowers; and thereby afford 


an agreeable Variety in ſome obſcure 


Places, where few better Plants will 
W 


during which time they do not ap- 
pear as if they would ever become 


large enough to injure the Crop, 


amongſt which they grow; but in 
the Spring they will ſend forth many 
lateral Shoots, ſo as to ſpread to a 


conſiderable Diſtance ; and by their 


Tendrils will faſten themſelves to 
the Stalks of Corn, or any other 


Plants, ard thereby greatly weaken 


them; 


© } 

wy 
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VI 
them ; and ſometimes, where theſe 
Weeds are in Plenty, and the Corn 
but weak, they will ramp quite over 
it, and thereby almoſt deſtroy it. 


The beſt Time to extirpate theſe 


Weeds is in March or April, when, 
if they are cut up with a Spaddle in 


dry Weather, they will in a Day or 
two be effectually deſtroyed, ſo as 


not to recover ; and if this be 
repeated two or three Seaſons, it 


will entirely clear the Land of 
then. F 
Ihe twenty-fixth Sort is a very 
mall annual Plant, which grows 


wild on chalky Hills in ſome Parts 


of England, but particularly near 


Greenbith in Kent. It flowers the 
Beginning of April, the Seeds are 


ripe in May, and the Plant ſoon 
after pcriſhes; ſo that whoever 1s 


defirous to find it, muſt ſearch for 
it while it is in Vigour; otherwiſe 
u is ſo ſmall, that it can hardly be 


diſcovered. If this Plant is deſigned 


to be preſerved in a Garden, the 


eſtabliſhed in a Garden, and their 


Seeds permitted to ſcatter, they will 
maintain themſelves better than if 
 fown by Hand, and will require no 
other Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. % 


There are ſome of the larger 
Kinds of theſe Vetches, as well 


worth cultivating in the Fields as 


the common Tare, and will ſerve 
for the ſame Purpoſes; eſpecially the 


ſecond, third and ninth Sorts, which 
grow large, and afford 2 good Quan- 
tity of Seeds. "Theſe may all be 


cultivated in the fame manner as 


the common Sort, and are equally 


1 


The ufa! Time for ſowing of 


VI 
Vetches or Tares, is in the Sprins, 
about the Middle of February ; by: 
from ſeveral Experiments which 1 
have made, I find it to be a much 


better Method to ſow them in Ay 
tumn ; for as they are hardy enough 


to reſiſt the Froſt in Winter, they 
will get Strength early in the Spring. 
and will grow conſiderably larger 
than thoſe which are ſown in the 
Spring, and will produce a larger 
Quantity of Seeds, which ripening 
early in Summer, may be gathered 
in before Wheat Harveſt. 


The Sorts of Vetches which are 
cultivated for Uſe in the open Field, 


ſhould be ſown in Drills, after the 


ſame manner as is practiſed for Peaſe. | 
Theſe Drills ſhould be a Foot and 
half or two Feet aſunder, that there 


may be room for the Houghing 
Plough to go between them, in or- 


der to deſtroy the Weeds, and to 
earth the Plants. Theſe Drills ſnould 
be about the ſame Depth as thoſe | 
_ uſually made for Peaſe, and the 
Seeds ſhould be ſown early in Au- 
tumn, that the Plants may get 

Strength before Winter; for when 
they are ſown in the Spring, they 

feldom ſucceed. When tliey are onge 


Seeds ſhould be ſcattered about the | 


ſame Diſtance in the Drills. Thet 


Seeds ſhould be carefully covered 2s | 


ſoon as they are ſown ; for if they 


arc deft open, the Rooks will di 


cover them; ſo that where they are 
not carefully watched, they will en- 


tirely devour them. Indeed tlicte, 
being ſown in Autumn, will be in 
leſs Danger than thofe which are 
ſown in the Spring; becauſe there 
is more Food for Rooks and Pigeons 
in the open Fields at this Scaſon 
and the Plants will appear much 


ſooner above Ground. The bel 


Time to ſow them is, about the | 
Beginning of September ; for the 
Rains which uſually fall at that, 
Seaſon, will bring them up 10 * | 


ſhort time. Toward the latter End 
of October, the Plants will have 


obtained conſiderable Strength 
wherefore they ſhould then be 


earth 
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VI 
arthed up with the  Houghing- 
plough. This Work ſhould be per- 
formed in dry Weather, and in do- 


ing it Care muſt be had to lay 


the Earth up as high to the Stems 


| of the Plants as poſſible, ſo as not 
do cover their Tops; becauſe this 
will ſecure them againſt Froſt. The 


whole Space of Ground between 


| the Rows ſhould alſo be ſtirred, in 
order to deſtroy the Weeds, which if 
carefully performed in dry Weather, 
will lay the Land clean till March; 


at which time the Crop ſhould be 
earthed a ſecond time, and the 
Ground cleaned again between the 


Rows; which will cauſe the Plants 
to grow vigorous, and in a little 


time they will ſpread ſo as to meet 


| and cover the Spaces; whereas thoſe 


{own in the Spring will not grow to 


half this Size, and will be very late 


in Flowering. 


Some People ſow theſe Vetches, 


and when they are fully grown, 


plough them into the Ground, in 
order to manure it. Where this is 
deeſigned, there will be no Occaſion 

to ſow them in Drills at this Diſtance, 
nor to huſband them in the manner 
before directed; but in this Caſe it 


will be the beſt Method to ſow them 
in Autumn, becauſe they will be fit 
to plough in much ſooner the follow- 


ing Vear, ſo that the Land may be 
better prepared ts receive the Crops 
for which it is intended. In ſome 
Parts of France, and in 1taly, theſe 
Vetches are ſown for feeding of Cat- 
tle while green, and are accounted 
very profitable; but in thoſe Coun- 


tries Graſs is more ſcarce than in 


England, fo that I think it would 
not anſwer to ſaw them for this 


Purpoſe here.  —- 

Where theſe Plants are cultivated 
for their Seeds, they ſhould be cut 
ſoon after the Pods change brown ; 


and when they are dry, they mult be 


VI 


immediately ſtacked; for if the 


are ſuffered to lie out in the Field to 
receive Wet, and there comes one 
hot Day after it, the Pods will moſt 
of them burſt, and caſt out the 
Seeds. When the Seeds are threſhed 


out, the Haulm is eſtecmed very 


good Food for Cattle, and ſome have 


recommended the Seeds for Horſes, 


and affirm they are as proper for 


thoſe Animals as Beans ; which if 


true, will render them more valu- 
able, becauſe theſe will grow on the 
lighteſt ſandy Land, where Beans 


will not thrive ; conſequently may 
be a good Improvement to ſome 


Counties in England, where they 
do not attempt to cultivate Beans. 
The perennial Sorts are not pro- 


per to cultivate in the Fields, be- 


cauſe they are of flower Growth 


than the annual Kinds; for they 


make but little Progreſs the firit 


Year they are ſown, and moſt of 


them delight in ſhady Places, and to 
grow under Buſhes on which they 
can ramp; ſo that when they grow 
in the open Ground, their Branches 


trail; and in wet Weather, if they 


are cloſe together, they will rot. 
Wherefore the annual Kinds of large 
Growth are ſuch as ſhould be pre- 
ferred for ſowing. But of all the 


Sorts, there is not one ſo good, as 


that with white Seeds, mentioned in 
the former Volumes of the Dictia- 


M—m=—_ | 
; VIOLA, The Violet. 
To this Article mult be added ; 


1. Viola Martia hortenſis, folites 


amplioribus. C. B. P. Garden 


3. Viola Martia ſylveſtrisægunte 


catulta, folia & flare minare. Iost. 
8 2 Cath. 
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March Violet, with larger Leaves. 
2. Viola Martia modra fylye- 
Aris, foliis mucronatis, oblmngis & 
ſſtrictioribus. C. B. P. Dog's Violet, 
with oblong and narrow pointed i 
Leaves. %) wt 
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* Crna 
r 


rea, flore minore pleno. J. 
Violet, with a {mall double Flower, 
of a deep purple Colour. 

9. Viola paluſtris rotundi . | 
4 lates. Mor. Hifi. Smooth round- 
leaved marſh Violet. 
10. VIOLA Alpina, ſfolio i in N 
C. B. P. Alpine 
Violet, with a Leaf cut into many 
HO . | 


* partes difſſeo. 


| Aeg Tabern. Icon. 


8 like March Violet. 


_ flora. 


White mountain Violet. 
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Cath. Blue wild Violet, 
ſmaller Leaf and Flower. 


with a 


4. Vioua Martia, multiplici flore 


n C. B. P. March Violet, 


with a double reddiſh Flower. 
VIiolA Martia, multiplici flore | 
ex tbo & purpureo variegato. C. B. 


p. March Violet, with a double 


Flower, variegated with White and 
©. 


6. VioLa Martia multiplex, ve 
einereo. H. R. Par. Double March 


Violet, with an aſh-coloured Flower. 


: . VIOLA flore pleno maxi mo. . 
= The largeſt double Violet. 


8. Vioua Martia intenſe purpu- 


11. VIOLA Alpina purpurea, exi- 


guis foliis. C. B. P. Purple Violet 
of the Alps, with ſmall Leaves. 


12. VIOLA Albina rotundifolia 


lutea. C. B. P. Yellow Violet of 
the 4/ps, with a roundiſh Leaf. 


13. VioLa montana pumila angu- 


ſtifolia, flare niveo inodoro. C. B. P. 


Mountain dwarf narrow-leaved Vio- 
let, with a ſnow- White F lower with- 
| _ Smell. | | 


14. Viol A Martia arboreſerns 


„ Viola montana tricolor _ 


arif ima. C. B. P. The moſt ſweet- 
ſmelling three- Wanted mountain 


Violet. 
16. VIOLA montana. ks . 
C. B. P. Great - flowered 


17. VioLa montana lutea, ſubro- 


tunda crenato Jolio. Barr. Icon. 


B. March © 
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Yellow mountain Violet, 
roundiſh notched Leaf. 


18. VIOLA montana cœrulea gran 


diflora. H. R. Par. Great- -flowered 


With q 


blue mountain Violet. 
19. Viola montana lutea, fili, 


d crenatis.” C. B. P. Yellog 
mountain Violet, with Leaves not 
notched. 125 

20. Viola montana tricolir, fn, 
variegato. Inſt. R. H. TThree-coloured 
mountain Vio et, with a flriped 
Flower. | | 


"bs VIOLA Hiſpanica Frutiohe 


5 lmgifolia. Inſt. R. H. Long. leaved 


ſhrubby Spaniſh Violet. 


22. Viola Pyrenaica,  bongius 


caudata, teucrii folio. Inſt. R. H. 
 Pyrenean Violet, with a long Tal, 


and a Tree-germander- leaf. 
23. Viola /Etnmica erecta bicohi 


 hirſjuta minima elatior ac ramoſf. 


Hort. Cath. Upright two-coloured 
hairy very {mall Violet of Aue, 
taller and more branching. 


24. Viola ar ven, fore tate 
luteo. C. B. P. Field Violet, with 
A nar all yellow. 


. Viola cærulea maxima, cu. 
cumerinis hirſutis foliis, Vi irginiana. 


Pluk. Phyt. 


26. VIOLA mexime;”- curmeriii 
hirſutis foliis, Virginiana, flore li- 
teo. Pluk. Alm. "The largeſt Violet 


of Virginia, with hairy Cucumber- 
leaves, and a yellow Flower. 
Yellow tree 5 
ere foliis, parvis & incanis. Pluk. 
| Mantifſ. Virginian Violet, with | 
ſmall hoary Leaves, ſhaped like thoſe 
of the Plane- tre. : 
28. Viol Cretica ende 1. 
tea odorati ſſima, leucoii foltis. Journ. 
Cor. Rock Violet of Crete, with 
a very ſweet yellow F lower, and 


Wall lower. leaves. 


27. Viola Vi irginiana, platari 


29. VI. 


The largeſt blue Vio- 
let of Virginia, with 1 Cucum- |} 
ber- leaves. 
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29. VIOLA orientalis montana 
grandiflora, wviolacei coloris. Tourn. 


(or. Mountain Eaſtern Vaolet, 


with a large Flower of a purple 


Colour. ED ES 
30. VIOLA Martia Virginiana 


minor, foliis long ius mucronatis, flore 
* purpurea, inodora. Small Virginian 


Violet, with long-pointed Leaves, 
and a purple Flower without Smell. 

'Theſe ſeveral Sorts of Vaolets, 
here enumerated, arc preſerved in 


me curious Gardens for the ſake of 


Variety. They are all hardy enough 
to thrive in the open Air in England; 


bat thoſe Sorts which are Natives of 


the Alps, and other mountainous 


Places, muſt be planted in a ſhady 


Situation, and ſhould have a pretty 
ſtrong moiſt Soil, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive. 30 

The firſt Sort differs from the 
common Violet, only in having 


; larger Leaves, which may proceed 
- from the Culture; for I have fre- 
* quently obſerved, when the Roots of 


Violets have been gathered in the 


Woods, and brought into Gardens, 
that their Leaves have been greatly 
inlarged in one Vear; but then they 


have not been ſo productive of Flowers 
as before. | 


The ſecond, third, ninth, tenth, 


eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, twenty - 
tirit, twenty-ſecond, twenty-third, 
twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, twenty - 


E fixth, twenty-ſeventh and thirtieth 


Sorts, being Plants of no great 
beauty, are only preſerved for the 
like of Variety by ſome curious 


Perſons ; but the fourth, fifth, ſixth, 
leventh and eighth Sorts, merit a 
Place in every good Garden, for the 
lake of their double Flowers, Which 
arc extremely ſweet. The ſeventh 


dort produces very large full Flowers, 


Which are almoſt as large as the 


Double Cinamon-roſe ; ſo that they 


make a fine Appearance, and the 


T1 
Flowers are alſo ry ſweet. This 


Plant ſhould be planted on a ſtrong 
Soil in a ſhady Situation, where they 


will thrive and flower much better 
than in a rich Ground. ä 

The fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth and 


twentieth Sorts, being alſo ver 
pretty Plants, may be allowed a 
Place on a North Border in the 


Flower- garden, for the fake of Va- 
riety. Theſe are of the Kind of the 
Panſies or Hearts-eaſe, . but their 


Flowers are much larger; and as 


their Roots abide ſeveral Years, they 
may be propagated by parting them. 
The belt Time for this Work is ac 


Michaetmas, that they may be well 


rooted before Spring; otherwiſe they 
will not flower very ſtrong the fol- 
J;;õ; oo 
The twenty-eighth and twenty- 
ninth Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. 


Tournefort in the Levant. Theſe, 


tho' they are Natives of warmer 
Countries, yet they will thrive very 
well in the open Air in England. 
They mult alſo be planted in a ſhady | 
Border, and in dry Weather they 
ſhould be often watered, which will 
continue their Flowers a long time: 
for as theſe are alſo of the Panſy 
Kind, they continue in like manner 
to produce new Flowers, from the 


Wings of the Leaves, for at leaſt 


two Months, if they are not ſtunted 
by Drought. The twenty-cighth 
Sort, having very {weet Flowers, 
well deſerves a Place in curious 


Gardens. 


VIRGA AURFA, Golden-rod, 
To this Article mull be added * 
1. VIS GA AUREA /atifolia ſer- 
rata. C. B. P. Golden-rod with 


broad ſawed Leaves. on bog 
2. VIRCA AUREA montana, la- 


tiore folio glabra. . 2 Par. 
Mountain Golden- rod, with a broad 


ſmooth Leaf. 


J. Vis ; 


my and ſtinking Leaves. 


VI 
. VirGA AUREA montana, lati- 
ere folio hirſuto. R. H. Par. Moun- 


ain Golden-rod, with a broad hairy 


4. VIA AUREA Alpina, lauri- 


nis rigidioribus folits. Bocc. Mu. 


Alpine Golden-rod, with ſtiffer Bay- 
leaves. 5 | 
5. VIA AUREA major, folits 


glutinoſis & graveolentibus. Infl. R. 


H. Greater Golden- rod, with clam- 


* 


my and ſtinking Leaves. 


6. VISA AUREA Minar, foliis 


glutinoſis & greveolentibus. Inſt. R. 


H. Smaller Golden-rod, with clam- 


7. VikGA AUREA majors foliis 


glutinoſis & graveolentibus, gallas 
ferens. Infl. R. H. Greater gall- 
bearing Golden-rod, with clammy 


and ſtinking Leaves. 


9. ViRGa AUREA Americana hir- 


fta, radice odorata. Joncg. Rough 
American Golden-rod, with a ſweet- 


ſmelling Root. e 
10. VIX GA AURA Marylandica 


ca ſia glabra. Hort. Elth. Smooth 


Golden- rod of Maryland. | 
II. Vikea AUREA Americana 
annua graveolens, flore minimo, fo- 


liis conjugatis, & hyperict modo per- 


foratis. Hot. Annual ſtinking 


American Golden- rod, with a very 


ſmall Flower, and Leaves growing 


by Pairs, which are perforated in the 
manner of St. John's-wort, _ 

12. VIRGA AUREA Americana, 
 urtice foliis rugoſis conjugatis & 
 birſutis, florum ſpicis folioſis. Houſt. 
American Golden-rod, with rough 


Nettle-leaves growing by Pairs, and 


the Spikes of Flowers ſet with ſmall 


Leaves. „ 
13. VI ROA AUREA Americana 


Fruticaſa, ſalicis folio, floribus quaſi 


 awubellatis, Houſt. Shrabby dme- 


VF. 
rican Golden-rod, with a Willey. 
leaf, and Flowers growing almoſt in 
an Umbel. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth,nintk 
_ rao _ are abiding Plant, 
which may be propagated by paicin 
their Roots, in Cs nes 
as hath been directed for the Sort; 
enumerated in the former Volume 
of the Gardeners Dictionary. Theſe 


Plants continue a long time in Flower, 
and appearing toward the latter Part 
of Summer, when there are few _ 
better Sorts in Beauty, are worthy 


of a Place in every large Garden, 


_ eſpecially as they are very hardy, 
and require very little Care to cu. 
tivate them ; for they will thrive in 


the Shade under Trees, and if they 
are taken up and parted every fourth 


Year, they will thrive and flower 
8. VIdSA auREa Virginiana | E 
annua. Lan. 4 Annual 7 irgiman . 


Golden-rod. 


extremely well. 


Ihe fifth, ſixth and ſeventh Sort., 
ſeldom continue longer than two er 
three Years, and therefore ſhould be 

often renewed, Theſe may be u- 


creaſed by parting their Koots; 


but the Plants which are thus part 
| ed, ſeldom thrive ſo well as thoſe 
which are raiſed from Seeds; but a 
_ theſe Plants do not perfect their 


Seeds every Year in England, the 


other Method muſt be practiſed to 


preſerve the Kinds. The beſt Time 
for this Work is in the Autumn, 
that they may be well rooted before 
the Spring, otherwiſe they will not 
flower very ſtrong. Theſe Sorts 


mould be planted on a loamy Soil 
on open Borders; for they will not 
thrive under the Drip of Trees. 
The eighth Sort is an annual 
Plant of no great Beauty, which if 


perthitted to ſcatter its Seeds, will 


become a Weed over the Garden. 


This Plant is now become a com- 
mon Weed in the Fields in divert 
Parts of Eng/and; but it is generally 


believed, the Sesds were at firſt . 
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dut of Gardens; for it was originally 
brought from America. 


The eleventh, twelfth and thir- 
teenth Sorts, were diſcovered by the 


late Dr. Houſtoun at La Vera Crux. 


Theſe being tender Plants, will not 


live in the open Air in England. 


They may be propagated by Seeds, 
Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 


when the Plants are come up, they 


ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots 


filled with freſh Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 


of Tanners Bark; obſerving; after 


they have taken new Root, to admit 
a large Share of free Air to them every 
Day, when the Weather is warm, as 


alſo to water them conſtantly every 
Day; for they naturally grow in 


moiſt Places. The eleventh Sort, 
which is an annual Fant, will flower 
| toward the Middle of June, and the 
| Seeds will ripen the End of Auguſt; 

when ſome of them ſhould be ſown 
to come up before Winter, becauſe 
the Seeds will more certainly grow | 
= this Seaſon, than in the Spring, 
| and the Plants will grow much 

ſtronger. The twelfth Sort, being 
a biennial Plant, rarely flowers the 


hrit Seaſon ; therefore this, and the 
thirteenth Sort, (which is an abiding 
Plant) ſhould be removed into the 
Stove at Michaelmas, and placed 


| where they may have a temperate 
| Degree of Warmth in Winter, in 
| Which they may be preſerved ; but 


they mutt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water, tho? in very cold Wea- 
ther it muſt not be given in great 
(Quantities. With this Management 
the Plants will flower extremely 


a FR „ A 
VISNAGA, Spaniſb Picktooth. 
The Charatters are; . 
It is an umbelliferous Plant, with 


well, and add to the Variety in the 


| - 4 roje-ſhaped Flaxwer, conſiſting of 


You, HE. —--. 


V I 


Neweral Petals, which reſt on the 
 Empalement ; which afterward be- 
comes the Fruit, compoſed of two ob- 
long furrowed Seeds. To theſe Notes 


muſt be added, The Leawes are finely 


divided like Fenel ; aud when the 
Flowers fall off, the Umbel contracts 
together. e 
which ſhould be ſown on a moderate 


% 


The Species are; | 
1. Visnaca /eu Gingidium. Mor. 
Umb. Common Spaniſh Picktooth. 


2. VIS NAA ſou Gingidium Montis 
| Libani. Munt. Plaut. Greater Tooth- 


pick of Mount Libanus. 


Ihe firſt Sort grows plentifully 
in the South of France, as alſo in 


Spain and Italy. The Spaniards 


make uſe of the Foot-ſtalks of the 
Umbel for T'ooth-picks, from whence 


it obtained this Name. This is pre- 
ſerved in the Gardens of ſome cu- 


rious Perfons, for the ſake of Va- 
riety. It is an annual Plant, and 
periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. 
The Seeds of it ſhould be ſown earl 
in the Autumn, that the Plants may 
obtain Strength before the Froſt. 


Theſe will endure the Cold of our 


Winters extremely well, provi ded © 
the Sceds are ſown on a dry Soil; 


for they do not very well bear 
tranſplanting ; therefore the Seeds 


ſhould be town where the Plants 
are deſigned to remain. In the 
Spring they ſhould be thinned where 
they come up too thick, leaving them 
about ſix or eight Inches aſunder ; 
and if they are afterward kept clear 
from Weeds, it is all the Culture 
they require. In June they will 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in 
Ihe ſecond Sort is leſs common in 
England than the firſt: this is found 
on Mount Libanus, and in ſeveral 
other mountainous Places in the 
Eaſt Country. The Umbels of this 
Sort are much Jarger than of the 
former, and the Leaves of the Plant 
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are not ſo finely cut. The Seeds of 
this Sort have been often brought 
into England, from which I have 
raiſed the Plants, which have grown 
very well the former Part of the 


| Seaſon ; but they have always de- 


cayed ſoon after Midſummer, ſo that 
1 never could preſerve any of them 


to flower. 


VII IS, The Vine. 


In the former Volumes of the 


Gardeners Difionary, I have enu- 
merated ſeveral Sorts of Grapes, 


which were the moſt eſteemed in 
England, either for the Table or 


Vineyard; but as there arc {ome 
curious Sorts, which have been lately 
introduced into Ergland,' I ſhail 
mention them in this Place, and then 
add ſomew hat relating to their 3 
ture, which was cither omitted in 
the former V olumes, or not fully | 
; mn 


- The White Muſcat or. Fest- 
wiac of Alexandria, by ſome called 
the Jerafate ” Maſcat, and Groſs 


Mujent. "The Berries are of an oval | 
Shape, and very large; they grow 
very looſe on the Bunches, are very 
fleſhy and firm, and when ripe are 
of a greeniſh White, and have a de- 
licate Flavour, ſomewhat like the 
White Frontiniac, but not quite ſo 
ſtrong. This being a very late 


Grape, rarely ripens in England 
wichout ſome Aſſiſtance; but as it 
is an excellent Fruit when ripe, it 
merits a Place againſt Hot-walls; 


where, with a little artificial Heat, 


it will ripen very well. 


Alexandria, by ſome called Re 
Jeruſalem Maſcat. This is not 


quite ſo late in ripening as the 


former; and is more eſteemed about 


Paris, where, againſt good Walls, 
it ripens very well without any arti- 
ſicial Heat. The Berries of this 

Kind are not quite fo large as thoſe 


covered with.” 
Bunches are alſo very large, and th. 
Srapes grow ſparſly on them. The 
Juice 1s rich and vinous, when the 
Grapes are thoroughly ripe ; which 
ſeldom happens in this Country, ur 


of the White; but they are of 


the ſame Form, and are equal j 


Goodnels. 

"45 The White Melie Grape. 'Fhe 
Berries of this Sort are of a middle 
Size, ſomewhat oval-ſhaped, and 
grow pretty cloſe on the Bunche: 
When theſe are ripe, they arc of 1 
greenith White, covered with a Flue, 
which wipes off: the Juice 1s very 


ſweet, and makes an excellent White. 
wine. This ripens very well againg 


*44% 


Walls, and in a good Seaſon will 
pe on Eipaliers or in Vineyards, 
The White Morillon. This i; 


a middle-ſized Grape, almoſt round, 


and grows pretty cloſe on the Bunche:, 


the Juice is well flayoured, but tl, 
Skin is tough. This ripens very 
well againſt good Walls. | 
5. The Alicant Grape. This is 1 
a Fruit of a deepæed Colour, 
a blue Flue; the 


leſs they are brought forward wit 
an artificial Heat. This is the St 
of Grape of which the ent 9 
Wine is made. 

6. The White Arras: This is 
in Shape very like the black Aur 
nat Grape: it grows pretty cloſe en 
the Bunches, and is of a m ackly 
white Colour when ripe. The Juice e 


of this Sort is not ſo palateble to eat 
as many others, but it makes an cl. 
5 cellent White wine. 
2. The Red Muſcat or Frontinler of : 


7 Grey Auzernat is it 
ſhaped ſomewhat like the forme ; 


but is of a pale murrey Colour, . 


clining to brown. This Sort pi” 
duces its Grapes looſer on tle 
Bunches than the former, and ripe! 
ſooner; wherefore it is better ““ 
plant for Vineyards, becauſe it ſel 
dom fails to ripen. in a * Ah. 
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8. The Raiſm Muſcat. This is a 
large oblong pointed Grape, whole 
Berries are firm and fleſhy, and are 


looſely placed on the Bunches. Be- 


ing a very late Fruit, it will not 
ripen in England without the Aflitt- 
ance of a Hot-wall. This Sort of 


Grape 1s frequently brought over 


from Portugal, and is fold in Winter 
in the London Markets. 


There have been ſeveral other 
Sorts of Grapes introduced into this 


Cuuntry of late; but there are not 
many of them worth cultivating, 
being too late in ripening to come to 
any Perfection in England, without 


ty 


the Afiiftance of artificial Heats ; 


and there are amongſt the Sorts here 


enumerated, ſome of the molt va- 


luable Kinds which deſerve Hot- 


walls; for which Reaſon I ſhall not 


deſcribe any more Sorts, ſince it 
would be an endleſs Taſk to enu— 


merate all the Sorts of Grapes, 
which are known in Europe; for as 


new Varieties ariſe frequently from 


the Seeds in hot Countries, the In- 


nabitants of thoſe Wine Countries, 
who are curious in collecting the ſe- 


veral Sorts, are annually adding to 
their Collections. The late Duke 
of Taſcauy, who was formerly very 
curious in collecting all the Sorts of 
alias and Greek Grapes into his 
Vineyards, was poſſeſſed of upward 
of three hundred ſeveral Varietics ; 
many of which were of little 
Wörth, only were kept by way of 
Curiolity. )%ͤ ùð 
There have lately been ſome 
Plants of the 7% Grapes brought 
into Sand. When theſe Cuttings 


were procured Abroad, it was ſup- 


pot}, that the Tokay Wine was made 
vi only one Sort of Grape : but by 
thoſe of the Cuttings which did ſuc— 


Cecd here, it appears that there are 


(eyeral Sorts of Grapes cultivated in 
the * ineyards where that Wine is 


V I 


made, ſome of which ' are white, 
and others are black ; but they are 


not extraordinary good Grapes for 


this Country. _ 

Amongſt the Claret Grapes there 
are alſo ſeveral Varieties, which 
difter in the Colour of their Juice ; 


ſome of them having a very pale-red 
Juice, which will not give much 


Colour to the Wine ; and others 


have a dcep-coloured Juice, which 


will ſtain like the Juice of Mul- 
berries; and it is the latter Sort 
which the Vine-dreflers abroad pre- 
fer. The Leaves of this Sort of 


Grape turn of a deep purple Co- 


lour all over, at the time when the 
Fruit is ripening; whereas the Leaves 


of the paler Sorts are like the Juice 


of the Fruit, of a more lively pur- 


ple Colour ; ſo that the Sorts of 


theſe Claret Grapes are as eaſily 


diſtinguiſhed by their Leaves in the 
Autumn Seafon, as by the Fruit 


when rip-e. 


As to the Culture of Vines againſt - 


Walls and Pales, that being fully 


treated of in the former Volumes of 


the Gardeners Dictionary, I ſhall not 


inlarge on it in this Place; but ſhall 


add ſome Directions for the planting 


and managing of Vines againſt Hot- 


walls, as allo on Eſpaliers, becauſe 


both theſe Methods are at preſent 
practiſed in England. = | N 
Ihe Method of building Hot- 
walls will be treated under the 


Article Mall; whercſore 1 ſhall paſs 


it over in this Place, and proceed to 
the preparing of the Ground for 
planting. I he Borders gait theſe 
Hot-walls ſhould have the Earth. 

taken out three Feet deep, (provided 

the Ground is dry) otherwiſe two 
Feet will be ſufficient ; becauſe in 


wet Land the Borders ſhould be raiſed 
at leaſt a Foot above the Level of the 
Ground, that the Roots o the \ ues 
may not be injured by the 
— 8 KG 
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the Height of the intended Border; 


v1 


When the Farth is taken out, the 


Bottom of ehe Trench ſhould be 
filled with Stoftes, Lime, Rubbiſh, 
Sc. a Foot and half thick, which 
ſhould be levelled and beaten down 
pretty hard. The Trenches ſhould 
be made five Feet wide at leaſt, 


7 otherwiſe the Roots of the Vines 
weill in a few Years extend them- 


ſelves beyond the Rubbiſh ; and find- 


ing an eaſy Paſſage downwards, will 


run into the moiſt Ground, and 


thereby imbibe ſo much Wet, as to 


leſſen the vinous Flavour of the 


Grapes. But before the Rubbiſh 1s 


filled into the Trench, it is a better 
Method to raiſe a nine Inch Wall, 


at five Feet Diſtance from the Hot- 


wall, which wilt keep the Rubbiſh 


from intermixing with the reigh- 


bouring Earth, and alſo confine the 


Roots of the Vines to the Border in 
wich they are planted, ſo that they 
cannot reach to the Moiſture of the 
Ground round about them. This 


nine Inch Wall ſhould be raifed to 


Timbers of the Frames upon, which 


are deſigned to cover the Vines when 


they are forced, whereby the Tim- 
bers will be better preſerved from 
rotting ; and where the Borders are 
raiſed to any conſiderable Height 


above the Level of the Ground, theſe 
Walls will preſerve the Borders frem 
falling down into the Walks. But 


in carrying up of theſe Walls, it 


will be proper to leave, about eight 


or ten Feet Diſtance, little Openings 
to let the Water paſs off ; becauſe 
when the Rubbiſh at the Bottom of 
the Trench unites and binds woes 


hard, the Water cannot eafily find 


a Paſlage thro' it. Therefore it will 
be the better Method to leave theſe 


| ſmall Paſſages in the Wall, leſt the 
Moiſture, being confined at Bottom, 


| ſhould be pent up as in a Ditch, 


„ 

' which will be of ill Conſequence c 
the Vines. 

When the Walls are finiſhed, and 

thoroughly dry, the Rubbiſh ſhould 


e ls. as le reed 5 then" 1 


there ſhould be freſh light Earth 
laid on, about a Foot and a half 
thick, which will be a ſufkcient 


Depth of Soil for the Vines to root {| 


in. Theſe Borders ſhould be thu; 


prepared at leaſt a Month or fx . 


Weeks before the Vines are planted, 
that they may have 'T'ime to ſettle, 


The beſt Time to plant them is | 


about the End of March, or tlie 
Beginning of April, according as the 
Seaſon proves early or late. Iheſe! 


would alſo adviſe to be planted with 


_ Cuttings, rather than rooted Plants, 
for the Reaſons aſſigned in the former 
Volumes of the Dictionary ; but 
there ſhould be two Cuttings put 
into each Hole, leſt one of them 


ſhould fail; for if both ſhould ſuc- 


ceed, the weakeſt of them may be 
_ eaſily drawn out the following 
Spring. Theſe Cuttings ſhould be 
well choſen from good bearing Vines, 
and the Shoots well ripencd, other. 
wiſe they will never make good 
Plants. "The Diſtance theſe Vanes 
| ſhould be allowed, is the ſame as for 
common Walls, 2. e. about ſix Feet. 
In planting of them there ſhould be 
Holes opened with a Spade, about 


_ fourteen or fifteen Inches deep; tor 


if there are but three or four Inches 
of good Earth under the Foot of the 
Cuttings, it will be ſufficient, Then | 
the two Cuttings ſhould be laid in 
the Hole a little ſloping, but uu ſuch 
a manner as not to touch or crols | 
each other; becauſe if they d,, 
when one of them is taken away inc 
following Spring, it cannot be cone 
without diſturbing the other. Then 
the Earth ſhould be filled into the | 
| Holes, and gently preſſed with the 
Foot to the Cuttings, and raiſed g 


WS 
a Heap over them, ſo as juſt to co- 
ver the uppermoſt Eyes of the Cut- 
tings. Then lay a little Mulch on 
the Surface of the Ground about the 
Cuttings, to prevent the Sun and 
Air from drying of the Earth ; and if 


the Spring ſhould prove very dry, 


they ſhould have ſome Water once a 
Week, which will be as often as 
theſe Cuttings require ; for nothing 
will deſtroy them ſooner than too 


much Water, which rots their Bark, 


and deftroys them. If theſe Cut- 


_ tings are well choſen, and the In- 
ſtructions here laid down duly ob- 


ferved, they will make ſtrong Shoots 


the firſt Summer; for I have fre- 
quently planted Cuttings, which have 
ſhot five Feet in one Year; but then 
I carefully rubbed off all the ſide- 
dangling Shoots as they were pro- 


duced, and never permitted more 


than one Shoot to remain on each 


Cutting ; which is what ſhould al- 


3 ways be obſerved by thoſe who have 


the Management of Vines. With 
this Management there will be little 
Hazard of the Cuttings taking 


Root ; for in upwards of five hun- 
dred Cuttings, which I received from 
greatly injures the lower Eyes. 


ltaly, which were cut off from the 


_ Vines in the Beginning of Nowember, 
| and wrapped up in Moſs, and put on 
| board the Ship, which did not arrive 


at the Port of London till March, fo 
that they were full four Months cut 


off before they were planted ; yet 
| there were not twenty of the Num- 
| ber which failed, and many of them 
mot above fix Feet the firſt Seaſon. 
As 1 have directed the pruning of 
| Vines to be performed in the Au- 
| umn, in the former Volumes of the 
Dictionary (which is without Diſpute 
| the beſt Seaſon for this Work); o 
in preſerving of the Cuttings till the 


planting Seaſon, I have adviſed them 


| to be cut to their Lengths, and their 
| Ends laid into the Ground, and then 
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covered with Litter to keep the Ai 
from them : but ſince, I have foun 

it a much better way not to ſhorten 
the Shoots, from which the Cut” 
tings are to be made, but to lay their 
Ends juſt into the Ground, about 
two Inches deep, and ſo leave them 
at full Length, only obſerving to 
cover them with dry Litter or Peas- 
haulm in froſty ery Weather; but 


in moiſt Weather the Covering 


ſhould not remain on, becauſe it 
would make the Cuttings grow 
mouldy, which would greatly injure 
them. Then in the Spring, when 


they are to be planted, they ſhould 


be taken out of the Ground, and their 
upper Part cut off, ſo as to reduce 


them to about fourteen Inches in 


Length, according to the Diſtance 
of the Buds or Eyes; for thoſe Cut- 
tings, whoſe Buds grow pretty cloſe _ 


together, need not be left more than 


one Foot long ; but in others four- 


teen Inches will be full ſhort. The 


leaving the upper Part of the Shoots 
on, all the Winter, is of great Ser- 
vice to the Cuttings, becauſe when 
they are cut off in Autumn, the Air 
penetrates the wounded Part, and 


The Management of theſe Vines, 


for the three firſt Vears after plant- 


ing, being the ſame as is practiſed 
for thoſe againſt common Walls, 1 


ſhall not repeat it in this Place, 


having fully treated thereof in the 
former Volumes; only will obſerve, 


that during theſe three Years, the 
Vines ſhould be encouraged as much 


as poſſible, and the Shoots not left too 
long, nor too many in Number on 
each Root, that they may be duly _ 
ripened and prepared for bearing the 
fourth Year, which is the ſooneſt 


they ſhould be forced; for when any 


Sorts of Fruit-trees are forced by 
Fire too young, they ſeldom con- 


tinue above three or four Years, and 
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during that time they produce very 
weak Shoots, and what Fruit they 
produce, is ſmall, and not well- 
ſo that in being over- 
haſty to fave a Year or ws, very 
clin the whole Deſign is loft 3 for 
unleſs the Trees are in a 2 27 


Condition to bear much Fruit, it is 


not worth while to make Fae for a 
ſmall Quantity of ſtarved ill taſted 


Fruit; the Expence and Trouble 
being the ſame for ten or twelve 
Bunches of Grapes, as it will be for 


2 hundred or more. 
"Theſe Vines mould not he 3 
every Year ; but with good Manage- 


ment they may be forced eve ry other 


Year ; tho? it would be yet better, if 


it were done only every. third Year : 


therefore in order to have a Supply 


of Fruit annually, there ſhould be a 
ſufficient Quantity of Walling built, 
to contain as many Vines as will be 
neceſſary for two or three Years, fo 
that by making the Frames in Front 
they may be ſhifted from 
one Part of the Wall to another, 


moveable, 


as the Vines are alternately forced. 


Therefore I would adviſe about forty 
| Feet in Length of Walling, to be 


each Year forced, which 15 a5 much 
as one Fire will heat ; and when the 


Vines are in full bearing, will ſupply 
A reaſonable Quantity of Grapes for 


a middling Family, 
In moſt Places Where theſe 1101 ot- 
walls have been built , they are com- 


monly planted with carly Einds of 
Grapes, in order to have them early 


in the Seaſon : but this, I think, is 


Walls : therefore I ſhould adviſe, 
whenever a Perſon is willing to be at 
the Expence of theſe Walls, that 
they may be planted with ſome of 
Which 


niacs, Which in a good Seaſon u. 


* 


rarely come to any Perfection in thi, 
Country, without the Afiiftance 0 
ſome artificial Heat; of which the 
following Sorts are the moſt valn. 
able. 

The Red Muſcat of Alex andria. 

The White Muſcat of Alexandria 

The Raifin Muſcat, or F, ont iniat. 

The Red Frontinac. 

The Griſly Frontiniac. 

Je White Frontiniac, 
The Black Frontiniac. © 
| The Burdelais or Burlace. 

The Malmſey Mu adine. 

The Se. Peter. | 

When the Vines which 7 are plante( 
againſt the Het-walls, are crown 0 
fall Bearing, they muſt be Prune, 
and managed after the ſame manner 
as hath been directed in the former 
Volumes of the Di#ionary for tho 
againſt common Walls; with thi 
Difference only, vis. that thoſe Sca- 


ſons when they are not forced, the 
Vines ſhould be. carefully man: gedit | 


the Summer for a Supply of gos 
Wood, againſt the Jime of theit 
being forced ; ſo that it will be th 


endes Method to diveſt the Vines of 
their Fruit, in order to encourage 
the Wood ; for as few of the Sott: 


will ripen without Heat, it ib no: 
v.orth while to leave them on te 
Vines during the Seaſons of reſting, 
except it be the common Front 
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1 
{4 
ripen. without artificial Heat; bu 


even during theſe, I would not ad- 
Vite many Grapes to be left on 


them, becauſe a5 the Deſign of re 
hardly worth the T rouble ; z for it is 


of but little Conſequence to have a 
few Grapes earher by a Month or fix 
Weeks, than thoſe againſt common 


( 


ng the VI ines 18 to ENCOQUrage as 
ſtrengthen them, therefore all po 


ſible Care ſhould be had, that the 


young Wood is not robbed by ov: 
bearing; for thoſe Years when the 
| Vines 2 are forced, the joints of the 


young Wood are generally drav! 
tarther aſunder, than they nary ly 


grow in the open Air; fo that win 
hoy 


© Þ 
they are forced two or three Years 
ſucceſſively, the Vines are ſo much 


exhauſted, as not to be recovered 
into a good bearing State, for ſome 


Years ; eſpecially if they are forced 


early in the Seaſon, or where great 
Care is not taken in the Summer, to 
let them have a proper Share of tree 
Air, to prevent their being drawn 
too much, and to ripen their Shoots. 


"Thoſe Years when the Vines are 


forced, the only Care ſhould be to 
encourage the Fruit, without having 
much Regard to the Wood; ſo that 


every Shoot ſhould be pruned for 
Fruit, and none of them ſhortened 
for a Supply of young Wood, be- 
\ cauſe they may be ſo managed in 
the other Year's Prunning, as to re- 
pleniſh the Vines with new Wood. 


Thoſe Vines which are deſigned for 


„ pruned early the Autumn before, 
that the Buds which are left on the 


Shoots, may receive all poſſible 
Nouriſhment from the Vine; and 


at the ſame time the Shoots ſhould 


be faſtened to the Trelaſe in the 


Order they are to lie; but the Glaſſes 
ſhould not be placed before the Vines, 
till about the Middle or End of 


January, at which time alſo the 
Fires muſt be lighted ; for & they 


are forced too early in the Year, 


they will begin to ſhoot betore the 


Weather will be warm enough to 


admit Air to the Vines; which will 


Cauſe the young Shoots to draw out 
weak, and thereby their Joints will 


be too far aſunder ; conlequently 


there will be fewer Grapes on them, 
and thoſe Bunches which are pro- 
duced, will be ſmaller, than when 
they have a ſufficient Quantity of 


Air admitted to them every Day. 
lf the Fires are made at the Time 
before directed, the Vines will begin 
to ſhoot the latter End of February, 
Which will be fix Weeks earlier than 


Forcing in the Spring, ſhould be 
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they uſually come out againſt the 
common Walls ; ſo that by the 
time that other Vines are ſhooting, 


theſe will be in Flower, which will 
be early enough to ripen any of thoſe 


© 


Sorts of Grapes perfectly well. The 
Fires ſhould not be made very ſtrong 
in theſe Walls; 


for if the Air is 
heated to about twenty Degrees 


above the temperate Point, on Mr. 
 Fawwuler's Thermometers, it will be 
ſufhciently warm to force out the 
Shoots leiſurely, which is much bet- 
ter than to force them violently. 
Theſe Fires ſhould not be continued 
in the Day time, unleſs the Weather 
ſhould prove very cold, and the Sun 
not appearing to warm the Air, at 
which times it will be proper to 
have ſmall Fires continued all the 
Day; for where the Walls are 


rightly contrived, a moderate Fire 
made every Evening, and continued 
till ten or eleven of the Clock at 
Night, will heat the Wall, and 
warm the incloſcd Air, to a proper 
Temperature; and as theſe Fires 
need not be continued longer than 


till about a Weck or ten Days in 


April, (unleſs the Spring ſhould 
prove very cold) the },xpence of the 


Fire will not be very great, becauſe 
they may be contrived to burn either 


Coal, Wood, Turf, or almoſt any 
other Sort of Fuel; tho* where Coal 
is to be had reaſonable, it is the 
eveneſt Fuel for theſe Fires, and will 


not require much Attendance. _ 
When the Vines begin to ſhoot, 


they muſt be frequently looked over 
to faſten the new Shoots to the T're- 
laſe, and to rub off all dangling 

Shoots; in doing of which great 
Care mult be taken; for they are 
very tender, and very ſubject to 
break when any Violence is offered. 


The Shoots ſhould alſo be trained 


very regular, ſo as to lie as near as 


poſſible at equal Diſtances, that they 
Ih 4 1 
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the Fruit. 
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may equally enjoy the Benefit of the 
Air and Sun ; which 1s abſolutely 
neceſſary for the Improvement of 


When the Grapes are 
formed, the Shoots ſnould be ſtopped 


at the ſecond Joint beyond the Fruit, 


that the Nouriſhment may not be 
drawn away from the Fruit in uſe- 


leſs Shoots, which muſt be avoided 
as much as poſſible in theſe forced 
Vines; upon which no uſeleſs Wood 
ſhould be left, which will ſhade the 
Fruit, and exclude the Air from it 
by their Leaves. *** 
A s the Seaſon advances, and the 
Weather becomes warm, there ſhould 
be a proportionable Share of free 


Air admitted to the Vines every 


Day, which is abſolutely neceſſary 
to promote the Growth of the Fruit; 
but the Glaſſes ſhould be ſhut cloſe 
every Night, unleſs in very hot 
Weather; otherwiſe the cold Dews 
in the Night will retard the Growth 
of the Fruit. The Bunches of the 
White Frontiniac, the Raiſin Muſ- 
cat, St. Peter, and Burdelas, ſhould 
alſo be looked over, and the ſmall 


Grapes cut out with Sciſſars, in or- 
der to thin them ; for theſe Sorts 


grow ſo cloſe together on the Bunches, 
that the Moiſture is detained be- 
tween the Grapes, which often oc- 
caſions their rotting ; and the Air 
being excluded from the middle of 
the Bunches, the Grapes never ripen 
equally; which by this Method 
may be remedied, if done in time: 
and as theſe Grapes are protected by 
the Glaſſes, from the Blights which 
frequently take thoſe which are ex- 
poſed, there will be no Hazard in 
_ thinning theſe Grapes ſoon after they 
are ſet ; at which time it will be 
much eaſier to perform this Opera- 


tion, than when the Grapes are 
23 larger, and conſequently will 

be cloſer together. But in doing of 
this, the Buaches muſt not be much 
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handled ; for if any of the Graps; 
are the leaſt bruiſed, or the Fly: 
which there naturally 1s upon them, 
be rubbed off, their Skins will harden, 
and turn of a brown Colour; after 
which the Fruit will never thrive 
Therefore the Sciſſars which are 
uſed for this Operation, ſhould have 
very narrow Points, that they may 
be niore eaſily put between the 
Grapes, without injuring the re. 


maining ones. The other Sorts of 
Grapes, which T have recommended 


for theſe Hot- walls, do not produce 
their Fruit ſo cloſe together on the 


Bunches; for which Reaſon they 
Will not require this Operation, un- 


leſs by any Accident they ſhould re- 
ceive a Blight, which often occaſior: 


a great Inequality in the Size of the 


Grapes ; which, whenever it thus 
happens, will require to be remetid 
by cutting off the ſmall Grapes, that 


the Bunches may ripen egually, ad 
appear more ſightix. 


By the Beginning of July, theke 
_ Grapes will be almoſt full-grown ; 


therefore the Glaſſes may be kept off 


continually, unleſs the Seaſon ſhould 


prove Nr cold and wet; in which 
Caie they muſt be kept on every 


Night, when the Days are cold or 


wet, and only opened when tie 
Weather is favourable ; for as the 
racy vinous Flavour of theſe Fruits 
is increaſed by a free Air, ſo during 


the Time of their ripening, they 
ſhould have as large a Share as the 
Seaſon will admit to be given them. 
But when the cold Nights begin to. 
come on in Auguſt, the Glafles mul! 
be every Night ſhut to exclude the 
Cold, otherwiſe it will greatly retard 


the ripening of the Fruit; for al. 


though the Vines are brought io 


forward in the Spring, as that the 
Fruit by this Seaſon are quite turned 
to their Colour, yet if they are . 


paſed to the cold Deus, and ts 


mornins, 


l 
morning Froſts, which frequently 
happen toward the latter Part of 
Auguſt, it will prevent the Fruit 
from ripening ſo kindly as when they 


are guarded from ic. When the 
Grapes begin to ripen, they muſt be 
| carefully guarded againſt Birds and 
| Waſps, otherwiſe they will be in 
Danger of Deſtruction in a ſhort 
time ; to prevent which, the Vines 
ſnould be carefully covered with 
Nets, ſo as to exclude the Birds, 
which will make great Havock 


with the Grapes, by breaking ct 
their Skins; and if there are a few 


Twigs covered with Bird-lime, 


placed here-and-there on the Out- 


| fide of the Nets, it will be of Ser- 
| vice; becauſe the Birds are often ſo 
bold as to attempt to break the 
Nets to get to the Grapes, and may 


| be managed on theſe Twigs; from 
| which, whenever that happens, they | 
| {hould not be diſengaged, but ſuffered 


to remain to keep off their Compa- 
nions; and if they get off them- 


ſlelves, it will have the deſired Ef- 
| fect ; for few other Birds will come 


to the ſame Place that Seaſon, as I 
have 1aore than once experienced. 


As to the Waſps, the beit Me- 
thod is to hang up ſome Phials, 


about half filled with ſugared Water, 
and rub the Necks of the Phials with 
a little Honey, to draw all the 


Waſps to them, which by attempting 


to get at the Liquor, will fall into 
| the Phials, and are drowned ; where- 

| fore theſe ſhould be carefully looked 
over once in three or four Days, to 
take our the Waſps, and deftroy them, 


and to xzepleniſh the Phials with Li- 


quor. If this be duly obſerved, and 
the Phials placed in time, before the 


Grapes are attacked, it will effectu- 


ally prevent their being injured; but 
where theſe Precautions are not 


cken, the Grapes will be in Danger 


of being adſalmely deſtroyed: for 
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as theſe early Grapes will turn Co- 


lour long before any others againſt 


common Walls, they are in much 


more Danger, there being no other 


Fruit for them in the Neighbour- 
hood ; whereas, when Grapes in 


general begin to ripen, there is a 


large Quantity in almoſt every Gar- 


den; ſo that it they deſtroy a Part 
in each Garden, yet there will be 2 
greater Chance to have ſome eſcape, 
than where there is only one Wall 


tor them to attack. EY 
Theſe Sorts of Grapes, being 


forced in the manner before directed, 
will begin to ripen early in September, 
eſpecially the Black and Red Fronti- 
niacs, which will be fit for the 
Table a Fortnight earlier than the 
other Sorts ; but as the Deſign of 
forcing them is to have them in as 
great Perfection as poſlible in this 
Climate, they ſhould not be gathered 
until they are thorough, ripe ; for 
which Reaſon ſome of the later Sorts 
ſhould be left on the Vines till O&o- 
ber, or ſometimes longer; tho' then 
the Glafles ſhould be kept over thera 
in wet and cold Weather, to protect 


the Fruit from it : but whenever 


the Weather is fair, the Glaſſes muſt + 
be opened to let in the free Air; 
- otherwiſe the Damps, ariſing from 
the Earth at that Seaſon, will cauſe 
a Mouldineſs upon the Grapes, 
which will rot them: fo that ff 


the Seaton ſhould prove very cold 
and wet, it will be proper to make a 
{mall Fire every Night, to dry off 


the Dampe, and prevent this Injury. 
By this Method the Grapes may be 


continued upon the Vines, until the 
Middle or latter End of November, 
when ſome of the large late-ripe 


Sorts will be in very great Perfection. 


But moſt People in England gather 


their Grapes too ſoon, never ſuffering 


them to remain on the Vines to 
ripen, even in the warmeſt Seaſons; 
regs apc toni— wen, 
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when, if they are left on till after 
Michaclnas, they will be perfectly 
good. 

Of late Years many Perſons have 
planted Grapes againſt Eſpaliers, 
which in ſome Places have ſucceeded 
very well in good Seaſons ; but if 
theſe are not planted in a good Soil, 


and to a proper Aſpect, and the Sorts 
rightly choſen, they ſeldom produce 


any Fruit which are fit to be caten. 
The Soil proper to plant Vines in 


8 Efpaliers, ſhould be the ſame as hath 


been directed for Vineyards; vis. 
either a chalky or gravelly Bottom, 
with about a Foot and half of light 
hazel Earth on the Top, a little 
floping to the South or South-eaſt, 
that the Wet may caſily find a Paſ- 


ſage, ſo as not to remain on the 


Ground. 
the Sun, 
Winds, 


In ſuch a Soil ſituated to 
and ſcreened from cold 


ripen very well in England. 
But there are ſome curious Per- 
ſons, who line the Back-ſide of their 


_ Eiſpaliers with low reed Hedges, and 


cthers who do it with thin it Deals; 
both of which are a good Defence 
to the Vines againſt Blights in the 


Spring, and accelerate the ripening 
of the Grapes ; ſo that in tolerable 


Seaſons they will come to good Ma- 


turity. Neither of theſe Methods 


are very expenſive ; for theſe cloſe 
Fences need not be more than four 
Peet high; becauſe the Vines, being 
| To be managed after the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe in Vineyards, will never 
riſe above the Height of a Man ; 
and the bearing Shoots muſt always 


be trained about two Feet above the 


Surface of the Ground, ſo that the 


Fruit-branches will be always below 
the Top of the cloſe Fences ; and as 
upright Shoots, which are 


for the u 
deſigned for the next Year's Bearing, 
it matters not how much n riſe 


there are ſeveral Sorts of 
Grapes, which in warm Seaſons will 


Reeds there 1 is faſtened « a thin Slip of 


Vt. 
above the Fence : wherefore the 
may have a looſe Trelaſe, to Which 
they may be faſtened, to prevent thei; 
over-hanging of the Fruit. 

In the making of theſe Kinds cf 
cloſe Eſpaliers for Grapes, it will be 
proper to lay one ſtrong oaken Plan 
(ſuch are procured in breaking up 
old Ships or Barges) next the Surface 


of the Ground, which will laſt many 
Years ſound, and be very uſeful in 
ſupporting of the Fences. 


Tf theſe 
Planks are fifteen Inches broad, 3. 


they may always be readily procured; 


then, if the upper Part of the Fence 
be Reeds, there may be two Lengths 
cut out of them (provided the Reed; 
are of a due Length) without | i 
cluding their Tops. In the Front as 

theſe Hedges ſhould be a light Hire. 


laſe, to faſten the Vines to, hog 
may be made of Aſh-poles. | 
upright Poles of theſe I 'relaſes = 
not be nearer together than eighteen 
Inches; and if there are three crols 
Poles, at about a Foot aſunder, they 
will be ſufficient to faſten the bearing 


Shoots of the Vines at proper 


Diſtances, in the manner they ar 


deſigned to be trained; which ſhou!l 


be in ſuch Poſition, that the Fruit 
may not be over- ſhadowed by the | 


Branches. And if the upright Pole: 
are cut ſo long, as to be a Foot and 


half above the Reeds, they will be 
tall enough to ſupport the uprigit 
Shoots for the next Year's Bearing; 


which being trained ſingly at proper 


Diſtances, will have the Advantage 
of the Sun and Air to ripen ti 
Wood, much better than where 
four or five Shoots are faſtened t (0 


the ſame Pole. 

To this Trelaſe the Reeds may be 
faſtened with Hoops on the Back- 
ſide, after the manner uſually prac 
tiſed in making of common reed 
Fences ; and if on the Top of the 
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Neal, to b the Tops of the 
Reeds from being broken, it will 
reſerve them a long time. In 
making 


that will not only be more Ex- 
pence, but will be troubleſome to 
teen, and not laſt ſo long, as when 
they are made of a moderate Thick- 

nel, Therefore, as the Reeds will 
be cut into two Lengths, each Bundle 


will fpread about fix Feet in Length; 


obſerving firſt to ſpread the bottom 
Parts of the Bundles, which contain 
the largeſt Ends of the Reeds, the 
whole Length; and then the upper 
Parts of the Reeds ſhould be reverſed 
and ſpread in Front of the other, 
which will make the upper Part of 


the Fence almoſt as thick as the 
But neither theſe, nor the 


Bo ene? 


boarded Fences, need be made till 


© the Vines are in full Bearing, which 
will be the fourth or fifth Year after 
greſs 


planting, according to the Prog 

they make; during which time the 
Shoots may be ſupported by any 
common Stakes. For if the Fences 
dre made 
planted, as is frequently practiſed, 
the y will be half decayed by the 


:mc.the Vines are fit to bear; and 


no Uſe to them. 


The Sorts of Grapes hich are 
proper to plant agamil theſe Fences, 


are, 
The Miller Grape, 

The Black Morillon. 

The Chaſſelas White. 

The lite Muſcadine. | 
The Melie Grape. He 

The vs cet . ater. 

The Auvernat, or true Burgundy. 


Fhele, if well managed, will ripen 


"oy: well, provided the Seaſon is 


tcrably g00d, and will come in 


toon after thoſe on the Walls fo 
tet A they are taken care of, vy 


of theſe Fences the Reeds 
ſhould not be laid too thick; for 


before the Vines are 


lime, the Fences are of 


1 2 


hanging of Mats before them, when 
the Nights prove cold in Autumn, 
and are permitted to hang till 

ober, the Fruit will prove very 
good, But where the Sweet Water 
Grape 1s planted againſt theſe Fences, 
they will require to be covered 


in the Spring. at the time hen they 


if there ſhould be cold 


dre in lower, 


| Nights ; : otherwiſe the Bunches will 
reve a Blaſt, which will deſtroy 
the grcateſt Part of the Grapes, ſo 


Lit many times there will not be 
more than fix or eight good 
Grapes on each Bunch; and the 
others will be ſmall 3 Fruit, 


hardly fo args. as the ſmalleſt 


Peale. 

In planting of theſe Vines, either 
for open Eſpaliers, or the cloſe 
Fences, they ſhould be performed 


in the ſame manner as for Vineyards, 


Which ſhould be from Cuttings 
planted ſix H cet aſunder, putting two 
into cach Hole. And as theſe are 


only deſigned for the Table, a fingle 


Row of a moderate Length will be 
ſuſticient to ſupply a Family, where 
there are others againſt Walls to 
come before them. But where a 
Perſon is inclinable to have more 
Rows than one, they ſhould be 
placed twelve Feet afunder, that 


they may equally enjoy the Sun and 


Air. 
As to the Pruning and other Ma- 


nagement of theſe Vines, that be- 


ing the ſame as for thole in the 
Vincyard, I ſhall not repeat it in this 
Place, it being fully inſerted in the 


former V olumes of the Dictionary:- 
and to which I have nothing here to 


add, more than that I find the Grape 
vw hick is preferred by the molt ſkilful 
Vienerons in France, and what they 
call the Auwvernat, as before- -Men- 
tioned, is the ſame which in England 
is called the Blue C laute. Grape, and 


lath been 200g in this Country 


plante! 


„ 

n 

* 
15 
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planted as an eating Grape againſt 


Walls; fo that from theſe, Cut- 
tings may be eaſily procured. But 
it is to be feared, that the bad Sea- 


' fons, and the ill Succeſs which has 
attended the few Vineyards already 


planted in "*»g/and, will put a Stop 


to their future Improvements, tho' 


it is great Pity it ſhould; for as to 
the bad Seaſons, the Vineyards 


abroad have been equally expoſed 
_ thereto; nor has the Wine which 
they have produced the two laſt 
| Seaſons, been of much Value; fo 
that the Dealer: in Wine in England 
| have mixed it up with ſome of the 
ſtrong Wines of formerYears Growth, 
in order to render it ſaleable. And 


with regard to the ill Succeſs which 


People have had, who have planted 
Vineyards, that is entirely owing 
to their not having followed the 

Directions exhibited in the former 
Volumes of the Dictionary, either in 
the Choice of Soil and Situation, 
the Sorts of Grapes, the Diſtance 
which fhould be allowed to them, or 


the Method of pruning and manage- 


ing them. In every of theſe Articles, 
Jam convinced from ſeveral late 


Trials, there is no Reaſon to make 


the leaſt Alteration. And as to what 


farther Obſervations I have made, 


in the Buſineſs of preſſing, making 
and keeping of Wines, thoſe ſhall be 


inſerted under the Article Wine. 


ULMARIJA, Meadow-ſweet, or 


Queen of the Meadow. 


The Chara@ers are; 9 8 
I. hath a Flower compoſed of ſe- 


f veral Leaves, which are placed ina 
circular Order, and expand in form 


of a Roſe ; out of whoſe Empalement 


rie the Pointal, which afterward 


becomes a F. rutt, compoſed of many 


| fitthe membranaceous crooked Huſes, 


gathered into a Head, each of which 


generally contains one Seed. 


are more yaluable, will thrive. 


The 


UL 
The Species are; 


1. ULMakta. Cluf. Hiſt, Me, 


dow-ſweet. 


2. ULMARIA flore ple no. JH. 


Meadow- ſWeet with a double þ lower 
3. ULMaRIa folits ex luteo war; 


gatis. Meadow-ſweet with Lene. 


variegated with Yellow. 
The firſt Sort grows wild in moi} 


Meadows in moſt Parts of Eng lan, 


and flowers the Beginning of Ju, 
when it makes a fine Appearance 
amongſt the Graſs. It alſo grow: 
plentifully on the Sides of Ditches 
and Rivers, where, as it is not 


often mowed down, it continues much 


longer in Beauty, and the Stalks rife 


to a greater Height. The Flowers 


which are produced on the Tops « 


the Stalks, in form of an Umbe, 


are white, and ſmell very ſweet. 


Theſe, as alſo the Leaves and Roct;, 
are ufed in Medicine. This Plant is 
eſteemed to be cooling, drying and | 
binding; and alſo is ſudorific ad 
alexipharmic. 'The Preparations of | 


this Plant are, the diſtilled Water of 
the Flowers and Leaves, and the En. 
tract, which is by ſome much com- 


mended. The Flowers give en 
agreeable Flavour to Wine, and are 


ſometimes uſed to add a Flavour to 
ſtrong Span;/h Wines, like that oi 


the Malvatic Wine, which is made 
in the Iſland of Candy. Thet 
Flowers are proper to place in Ba | 
ſons to adorn Halls and Chambers; 


becauſe they are of an agreeable 


Sweetneſs, which doth not offend ths 


Head. „ 

This Plant is ſeldom planted in 
Gardens, being ſo commonly found 
wild in the Fields; but in low moi 


Places in large Gardens, if ſome cc 


theſe Plants were placed, they would 


afford an agreeable Variety; and in 


ſuch Places few other Plants, which 


Weather, it makes a {1c 


3 | little Roam: 


UL 
The ſecond Sort deſerves a Place 
in every good Garden, for the fake 
of its fine double Flowers, which 


continue in Beauty a long time. 
This doth not differ from the com- 


mon Sort in any thing, excepting 


that the Flowers are very double and 
targe ; ſo that when it is planted on 
2 moiſt Soil, or is duly watered in dry 
Appear- 
ance for at leaſt a Vlonth, or in a 
cool Seaſon near ix Weeks; and as 
the Flowers have an agreeable 


gweetneſs, they are a fine Ornament 


in Baſons to place in Rooms. 


Theſe Plants are propagated by 
parting of their Roots, which ſhould 
de done in Autumn, that they may 
be well rooted before the dry Wea- 


ther comes on in the Spring, other- 


wiſe they will not flower very ſtrong 
the following Summer. Theſe Roots 
| need not be parted oftener than every 


ſhould 


other Year, and then they 


| not be parted into {mall Heads | ; for 
© as the Beauty of this Plant is to have 
many Stems of Flowers, ſo when 


tle Roots are divided too much, 
there will be very few Stems pro- 


duced, and conſequently the Plants 
will make but a mean Appear- 


ance. 
Where theſe Plants are placed i in 


| moiſt ſhady Borders, intermixed with 
bother flowering Plants, they ſhould 


be allowed good Room; for as their 


I Roots ſpread pretty far in the 


Ground, ſo when they have but 
they will ſtarve in 
Summer, unleſ; they are plentifully 
watered, and the Soil be very good t 


in which they are planted ; for 
where-ever their Roots intermix 


with thoſe of other Plants, there 


will be a great Struggle for the 


Maſtery, and thereby both Sorts 
will be rendered weak: 


| ab 9. 


ſo that 
theſe ſhould be planted two Feet 
Alunder, and as much from any other 


DL 

Plants; and this will be room 
enough to dig the Ground between 
the Plants, which ſhould always be 
carefully done thoſe Years when the 
Plants are not removed ; Which 
wilt encourage the Roots, and cauſe 
them to flower very ſtrong. 

Ihe Sort with ſtrip'd Leaves is 
alſo preler7ed in ſome Gardens for 
the take of Variety. This may be 


propagated by parting of the Roots 
in the ſame manner as the former 


Sort; but this muſt not have a rich 


Soil, for that will cauſe it to run 
plain. 5 


_ ULMUS, The Elin db 5 
Jo this Article muſt be added; 
U1 Mus minor, folig 3 
The ſinooth narrow-leav'd 
Elm, by ſome called the „ 5 
narrow- leav'd Em. 
2. Uruus folia lato * cor- 
tice cinereo glabro. The white 


bark'd Elm, by ſome called the 
ſmooth Witch Elm, and by others, 


the Iriſh Elm. | : 
3. UT uus alis lato ſcabro, angu- 
fri ſamarris. The French Elm. 
There are ſome other Varieties of 
the Elm, which differ fo little from 
the Sorts enumerated in this and the 
former Volumes of the Dictionary, 
as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed ; 
wheretore it will be needleſs to men- 
tion them, becauſe they are not ſo 
proper to make Plantations, as the 
other more common Sorts. — 
The firſt of theſe Sorts is very 
common in ſome Parts of Hertford- _ 
ſhire, and in Cambridgeſhire, where 
there is ſcarce any other Sort of Elm 
to be ſeen. 'I his makes a very 
| handſome upright Tree, and retains 


its Leaves as late in the Autumn, as 


the common ſmall-leay'd Elm, which 
is called the Engliſb Elm by the Nur- 5 
ſery-men near London. 


{ons preferr'd to moſt others, for the 


'The ſecond Sort is by fins Pere: = 


UR 

free Growth, and its retaining the 
Leaves longer than any other Sort. 
The Bark of this Tree is very 
ſmooth, and of an Aſh-colour ; the 
Leaves are of a lively Colour, and 
the Growth of the Tree is very fe- 
cular and upright. 

The third Sort is not ſo much 
eſteemed as either of the former; 
hut it being a very hardy Kind, will 


grow in ſuch Soils, where the former 
for which ſome Perſons. 


will not, 
cultivate it; tho' I think neither 


this nor the Dutch Elm worth plant- 


ing, becauſe when they are arrived 
to a conſiderable Size, they make a 


moſt deteſtable Appearance: their 


Branches growing very ſtruggling, 
which have a thick rugged Bark, 
and their Leaves being very thinly 


agreeable ; and the Leaves of both 


theſe Sorts fall ſooner in Autumn, 


than thoſe of the common Elm. 
Theſe may be propagated in the 


ſame manner as the common Sorts, - 
for which there are full Inſtructions 
_ exhibited in the former Volumes of 

the Gardeners Dictionary; wherefore | 


I ſhall not repeat them hcre. 

URTIC A, Nettle. 5 

To this 4r7icle ſhould be added ; 

1. UTA maxima racemo/a Ca. 
raden ſis. Il. R. Par. I he greateſt 
branching Nettle of Cana, | 
#2; are Canadenſic, 
1. Hallo. hiſt. R. H. 
tle, with a 


myrrhi- 
Canady Net- 
Leaf of Sweet Cicely. 


3. Urra racemo/a Americana, 


amplo coryli folio. Plum. Cat. 
| Brat ching Ancrican Nettle, with a 
| large Hazel- lcaf. 


4. Urrica rawemifera maxima 


Sinarum, feliis ſubtus argenteis la- 


auginewill, Is. Pluk, Amalth. Greateſt 
brauching Nettle of China, 
| Leaves which are white ang W dolly 
8 underneath. 


which riſe about three Feet h 
and form 


which continues green til! the 


parting of the Root in the $p: 


Soll or Situation, and will endure th 


with 


UR 

The firſt of theſe Plants Is ven 
common in many Englih Ge arder, 
where it is preſerved more for: 
ſake of Variety, than for any H 

it hath. This hath an able 
Root, which ſends forth a ora | 
Number of Shoots every Spring, 


h1 ' 


or Bus 


a thick Tuft 


„n 


tumn, when the Shoots decay 10 f bo 
Root. This may be propagated h , 


and may be planted in almolt x 
ſevereſt Cold of this Climate | 


open „ 
The ſecond Sort is al _ 


In , ce 


in ſome curious Gardens, for the 11 
of Variety. 
placed on them, they Jook very diſ- 


The Leaves Of th 


Plant are finely cut an jog 7 
many Parts, in ſome minher e. 


{mbling thoſe of. Sweet Cie; 


may be treated as the e 


T he third Sort was diſcovere t by 
Father Plumier in America. I 
being more impatient of Cold 


the other, ſhould be pl: anted in 0 


and placed in Shelter in the Witt: 
Seaſon, otherwiſe it will not live i 


this Country. But as it is a Yr 
of little Beauty, it is only prefer 


by ſome curious Perſons for Varict 
'Fhe fourth Sort retains 1ts Leaves 


all the Winter, which are very lage 


and hoary underneath, but make 1 
agreeable Variety in the Green-hou! 
in the Winter Seaſon. The Sten 


of this Plant riſe four Feet higi e 
more; and theſe often branch ov! 


at the 'Top, into Side-ſhoots ; 3, 
the Flowers (which are like thofc d 
the common Nettle) are produc 
from the Wings of the Lewes 


This Sort is too tender to live in te he 


open Air in Winter; wherefore the 
Plants ſhould be PER and in Au- 


tune 
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tumn removed into the Green-houſe ; 


where, if they are ſecured from the 
Froſt, and frequently refreſhed with 
Water, they will thrive extremely 
well. In Summer they may be 
placed abroad in a ſheltered Situa- 
tion, and in dry Weather they muſt 
be plentifully watered ; for they are 
very thirſty Plants. This may alſo 


3 be propagated by parting of the 
Roots, which ſhould be done in May, 
| when they are removed out of the 
 Green-houſe ; for at that Seaſon this 
Plant is in its leaſt Vigour, the Win- 


ter being the Time when it is moſt 
flouriſhing. The Seeds of this Plant 


| were brought from China, where the 
Plat is called n ²·˙ 
UVA URSI, The Spanijh Red- 
© whort. 3 TY 


The Characters are; 


. hath a globular bell-ſhaped 
Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, from 
' 2whoſe Empalement ariſes the Pointal, 
| fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part 
F the Flower; which afterward. 
becomes a ſoft Berry or Fruit of a © 
E /pherical Form, inclofing hard Seeds, 


which are ſome plain, and others 

ig. e | . 
There is but one Species of this 

Plant at preſent known; vis. 


Ua Unsi. Cl/uf. Hiſt. Spaniſh 
= Red-whort. 


This Plant is very near a-kin to 


our common Whorts or Bilberries s 
+ it riſes about a Foot high, and hath 
eereral flexible Branches, which are 
E Covered with a reddiſh Bark, ſome- 
hat like the young Branches of the 
Strawberry- tree: theſe are thinly be- 
et with oblong ſtiff green Leaves, 
E Which are ſerrated on their Edges. 
The Flowers grow on the Top of 
| the Branches, which are of a whitiſh 
bluſh Colour; theſe are ſucceeded 


by red Berries, ſomewhat larger than 


| thoſe of our common Whorts, which 
ue an acid Taſte. 


Ws. 


— — — Pn) 
— 


„ 
This Plant muſt be treated in the 


ſame manner as our Vitis Idæa, or 
Bilberry ; which is to procure the 


Plants with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, froia the Place of its native 


Growth ; becauſe the Seeds often 


fail, and when they do ſucceed, it 
will be a long time before the Plants 


will grow to any Size ; but as there 
are Directions for the Management 


of theſe Plants exhibited in the former 
Volumes of the Dictionary, under 


the Article of Vitis [4za, I ſhall 


not repeat them in this Place. 
VULNERARIA, Woundwort. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a papilionaceous (or Pea- 
bloom ) Flower, out of whoſe tubular 
and turgid Empalement arijes the 
Puintal, which afterward becomes a 


ſhort Pod filled with roundiſh Seeds. 
7% theſe Rotes muſt be added, 


That the Pod is incloſed in a mem- 

branous Bladder, which was before 

JJ... 
The Species are; 


1. VULNERARIA ruſtica. 7. B. 


Ruſtic Woundwort, Kidney Vetch, 
er Ladies Fee 


2. VULNERARIA ruftica, flore 


albo. Inſt. R. H. Ruſtic Wound- 
wort, with a white Flower. ; 
3. VULNERARIA fore purpura- 


ſeente. Inſt. R. H. Ruſtic Wound 


wort, with a purpliſh Flower. 


5. VULNERARIA Cretica, flore 


parvo wario. Journ. Cor. Candy 
Woundwort, with a ſmall variable 
Flower. e 1 | 5 8 
The firſt Sort grows wild on poor 
chalky Ground in divers Parts of 
England, but is rarely cultivated in 
Gardens. This ſends forth ſeyeral 
Stalks from the Root, which are 


about eight or nine Inches long, be- 


ſet with hairy Leaves alternately, 
which are compoſed of four or five 
on e Fair 


4. VulntRaRia pentaphyllos. Inſt. 
K. H. Five-leav'd Woundwort. 
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Countries; 


very well bear tranſplanting. 


v 


pair of Lobes, terminated with an 
odd one. On the Top of the Stalks 


the Flowers are produced, which are 


ſmall, 


and of a yellow Colour, 


collected together in a broad Head, 


' which are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods 


filled with roundiſh Seeds. This 


Plant flowers toward the End of 


May, and the Seeds are ripe in 


The ſecond Sort is a a Variety of 


the firſt, from which it only differs 
in the Colour of its F lowers, which 
are white. 

The third Sort is found wild in 
ſome Parts of Wales, from whence 

the Seeds and Plants have been pro- 
cured by ſome curious Botaniſts, who 


preſerve them in their Gardens. 


This Sort produces pretty purpliſh 
Flowers, collected into Heads, which 
ü make an agreeable Appearance. 


The fourth Sort is found wild in 


1095 Sicily, and ſome other warm 
but in England it is pre- 
ſerved in Cine curious Gardens for 

the ſake of Variety. 
annual Plant, | 
the firſt Approach of Winter. The 
Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown 
about the Middle of March, on a 
Bed of light E 


ation, Where they are deſigned to 


which periſhes with 


arth, in an open Situ— 
remain, becauſe the Plants do not 


fore the beſt Method is, to ſow the 


Seeds in {mall Drills, made two 
Feet aſunder; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be thinned 
Where they are too cloſe, fo as to 
leave them ſix or eight Inches 
aſunder in the Rows, and then keep 
the Ground clean from Weeds, which 
is all the Culture they require. The 
Branches of this Plant ſpread flat on 


the Ground, and the Flowers are 


Produced in large Bladders from the 
ns of IO . 


This is an 


Jhere- 


Theſe ap- 


Ty. 
pear in June, and the Seeds wil 
ripen the End of Auguſt. 

It ſome of theſe Seeds are yy, 


the Beginning of September, on | 
warm dry Border, the Plants wi 

come up in Autumn, and live thr | 
the Winter, (provided it is not very 


ſevere) and will flower early the fol. 
lowing Summer, whereby good Seed; 
may be obtained; for when the 


Summers prove cold and wet, thoſs 


Plants which come up from Seeds 
ſown in the Spring, do not produce 


ripe Seeds, ſo that the Species may | 


be loſt, where there are not autumn: 


Plants. 


The fifth Sort i was Atcovetel by 
Dr. Tournefor in the Iſland of Cand, 
from whence he ſent the Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. Ibis n 
alſo an annual Plant; wherefore 1: 


ſhould be managed in the ſame man- 
ner as hath been directed or the 


former Sort. 


The Ert, focond und thint-Som 


will abide two, and ſometimes three 


Years, before their Roots decay; 
tho' they generally are in the greite! 


Vigour the ſecond Year, for thee 
rarely flower the fame Year the; 
are ſown. The ſureit Method 9 


have theſe Plants ſucceed in a Gar. 
den, is to ſow their Seeds in the Au: 
tumn as ſoon as they are ripe, cn. 
Bed or Border of poor, dry, grave.) 


or chalky Soil, on which they vill 


thrive much better than on a rich 


garden Earth. When the Plant.“ 

come up, they ſhould be thin wy 
leaving them fix or eight Inches 
aſunder ; and afterward, if they ae 


kept clear from Weeds, they will 
| require no farther Care. 


'The firſt Sort was formerly muck 
uſed by the Germans, as a Wound- 
herb, from whence it obtained its 


Name ; but at preſent it it is not in 


any Ul, = 
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In the former Volumes of 


E the Dichionar, I have given Direc- 
E tions for the making and keeping of 
Gravel and Graſs-walks; to which 
] hall here add ſomething relacing to 


Sand-walks, which are now very 


frequently made in Gard ens, as be- 


ing 1: expenſive in the making, and 
alſo in keeping, than either of the 


former ; and in very large irregular 
Gardens, which are ſu ch as moſt 
Perſons now eltcem, this is a very 


creat Article: for as the grcateit 
Part of the Walls which are made 


in Gardens, twiſt about in an irre- 
oulzr manner, it would be very 


ditcult to keep them hanuiome, if 


they goo laid with Gravel. Andas 


theſe Walks are for the molt part 


ſuaded byT TCTS 3 the dr! pP ing T of the 


Water from their Branches in hard 


Rains, would waſh the Gravel in 
Holes, and render the Walks very 
unligutly. When theſe Wood-walks 


are Graſs, they do not appexr fip 2htly, 
nor are they very proper 10r walking 
ij for after Rain they continue 
camp ſo long, that they become un- 
healthy to walk on; and the Graſs 
cenerally grows ſpiry and weak for 
want of Air; and by the continual 


cropping of the Trees, will by de- 
grees be deſtroyed. Therefore it is 
muck better to lay theft Walks with 
dand, which will be dry and wWhol- 


me; and whenever they appear 
mou, or any Weeds begin to grow 
Qt a them, if they are moved with a 
24 Hough in dry Weather, and 
then raked oy cr, it will deſtroy the 
Weeds and los ; 
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principal of theſe W 
clevated parallel with the Houle, ſo 
as to form a Terrace; this ſhould 

extend itſelf each way, in proportion 


and make the 
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Walks appear as freſh and handſome 
as if they had been new-laid. 


Grais-walks of late Years have been 


very little eſteemed, becauſe they are 
ſo unfit for walking on; for in a 
Morning there is commonly a great 


Yew upon the Graſs, as there is alſo 


late in the Evening, and after Rain 
they continue moiſt a long time; ſo 


that it is only in the middle of the 


Day that theſe Walks can be uſed, 


which is a Time few Perſons care 


to be in a Garden: 2nd at moſt 


times there remains a Dampneſe, 


which frequently occaſions Colds to 


ſach Perſons as are tender ; where- 


fore they are with good Reaſon dit- 


_ uſed at prefent. Beſides, theſe Walks 


are not very bcautiful, there being 


little Pleoſure in viewing long narrow 
Slips of Graſs, which is what moſt 


Grats-walks mult be termed, beang 


bounded either with Gravel or Bor- 
ders on the Sides. And Grass never 
appears fo beautiful, as when it is 
cliſpoſed into large irregular PISCES, 
and bounded with 1 rees. | 
Gravel-walks are very neceſſary 
near the Houſe, becauſe they are 


ſoon dry after Rain, and arc proper 


tor walking on, in all Scaſons. Bug 


then theſe ſhould be but few, and 
thoſe ought to be large and magnih- 
cent, proportionable to the Grandeur 
of the Houſe and Garden. The 


to the Width of the Garden; fo that 


from this there may be a Communz- 
cation with the Sand-walks, without 
going on the Graſs; or there ſhould 

be two Side-wajks of Gravel to lead 
to them, ſo that there may be a dry 18 


Walk continued quite thro' the 
Gardens. But there is not a more 


ridiculous Sight, than that of a ſtrait 


Gravel-walk, leading to the Fronz of 
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of the other Parts. 


ſmall Garden. 


Will be ſafficient. 
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the Houſe, interſecting the Graſs, 
ſo as to cauſe it to appear like the 
ſtiff formal Grais- Plots, frequently 
made in little Court- yards by Perſons 


In the modern way of laying out 
Gardens, the Walks are carried thro' 
Woods and Plantations, ſo that theſe. 
are ſhady and convenient for walk- 
ing in the middle of the Day. Theſe 
are uſually carried about, winding as 


much as the Ground will admit, 


ſo as to leave a ſufficient Thickneſs 
of Wood, to make the Walks pri- 


vate; and that the Perſons who are 


walking in one Part of them, may 
not be ſeen by thoſe who are in any 
Where theſe 
Walks are contrived with Judgment, 


a ſmall Extent of Ground will ad- 
mit of a great many Turns ; fo that 
a Perſon may walk ſome Miles in a 
But theſe Turns 
ſhould be made as natural as poſ- 
ſible, ſo as not to appear too much 
like a Work of Art, which will 


never pleaſe ſo long 25 the former. 


Ihe Breadth of theſe Walks muſt 
be proportioned to the Size of the 


Ground, which in a large Extent 
may be twelve or fourtcen Feet wide, 
but in ſmall Garden: five or ſix Feet 


Perſons who allow a much greater 


Breadth to their Walks, then what 
J have aſſigned to the largeſt Gar- 


dens; but as theſe Walks are ſup- 


poſed to be ſhaded by Trees, ſo when 
they are made too broad, the Trees 
mult be planted cloſe to the Sides of 
the Walks; and then it will be a 


long time before they will afford a 


young. Therefore I imagine, the 


Width here allowed will by moſt 
People be thought ſufficient, eſpe- 


cially as the Walks are deſigned to 
wind as much as the Ground will 
allow, becauſe the wider they are, 


There are ſome 
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the greater muſt be the Turn; 
otherwiſe the Walks will not 8 
private for any ſmall Diſtance, . 


4\. 


tides, as it will be proper to line tl 


Sides of theſe Walks with Honey. 


ſuckles, Sweetbrier, Roles, and many 


other {weet-flowering Shrubs ; thc 


tall Trees ſhould be placed four or 


hve Feet from the Walk, to all, 
room for theſe. But as 1 ſhall par. 


| ticularly treat of the Method of la. ay 


ing out Wilderneſles, and planting 0 
them, in ſuch a manner as to rente 


them a5 nearly reſembling a natural - 


Wood as potiible, under it: proper 


Head; I ſhall add nothing more 1. 


this Place, except a few common 
Directions for making of thee Sand. 


Walks. 


When the G is ER Out in 


the manner as the Walks are de. 


ſigned, the Farth ſhould be taken 
out of the Walks, and laid in tlic 
Quarters. The Depth of this mul 
he proportion'd to the Nature of 
Soil ; for where the Ground is d. 


the Walks need not be TE, 
much above the Quarters ; where 
fore the Earth ſhould be taken ou 


fouror five Inchesdeep 1 in ſuch Place 
but where the Ground is wet, t. 
Bottom of the Walks need ys 
more than two Inches below th. 
Surface, that the Walks may be 
raiſed ſo high, as to throw off t1: 
Wet into the Quarters; which w!! 
Tender them more ay. and healthy to 
walk en. 

After the Fart i is ae out to 


the intended Depth, the Bottom of 


the Walks ſhould be laid with Rub 


biſh, coarſe Gravel, or whatever 0! 
 ſufhcient Shade, if the Trees are 


the like Nature can be moſt readi!; 


procured. This ſhould be laid three 


or four Inches thick, and beaten 


down as cloſe as poſſible, to prevent 


the Worms from working thro it; 
then the Sand ſhould be laid on about 


three Inches thick ; and after treading 
1 
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it down as Cloſe as poſſible, it ſhould 
be raked over, to level and imooth 
the Surface. In doing of this, the 
Whole ſhould be laid a little round- 
ing to throw of the Wet : but 


there will be no Neceſſity of obſerv- 


ing any Exactneſs therein; for as 
the whole Ground is to have as little 


Appearance of Art as poſlible, the 
Rounding of theſe Walks ſhould be 


as natural, and only ſo contrived, as 


that the Water may have free Paſſage 
„„ Rn ny | 
The Sand with which theſe Walks 


are laid, ſhould be ſuch as will bind; 
_ otherwiſe it will be very trouble- 


ſome to walk on them in dry Wea- 
ther ; for if the Sand be of a looſe 


Nature, it will be moved with ſtrong 


Gales of Wind, and in dry Weather 
will ſlide from under the Feet. 
If after theſe Walks are laid, they 


are well rolled two or three times, it 


will ſettle them, and cauſe them to 


be firm. If the Sand is too much 


inclinable to Loam, it will alfo he 
attended with as ill Conſequence, as 
that which is too loole : for this 


will ſtick to the Feet after every 
Rain; ſo that where Sand can be 
obtained of a middle Nature, it 


ſhould always be preferred. 
In ſome Countries where, Sand 
cannot be eaſily procured, theſe 


Walks may be laid with Sea-ſhells 
wWell-pounded, ſo as to reduce them 
to a Powder, which will bind ex- 
tremely well, provided they are now- 


and-then rolled. But where neither 


of theſe can be eaſily procured, Sea- 


coal Aſhes, or whatever elſe can be 
gotten, which will bind and be dry 


to the Feet, may be uſed for this 
Purpoſe. And where any cf theſe 


can only be had in ſmall Quantities, 


the Walks ſhould have a greater 
Share of Rubbiſh laid in their Bot- 


tom, and theſe ſpread thinly over 


them; and in moſt Places Rubbiſh, 
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rough Stones, or coarſe Gravel, may 
be eaſily procured. 
WALLS. 
In the building of Walls to accele- 


rate the Ripening of Fruits, there 


have been many Contrivances for 
obtaining the greateſt Warmth from 
the Sun; ſuch as 1nC:11ing the Walls 
to the Horizon, that the Rays may 
fall more directly upon them. Others 
have bwlt Walls in Semicircles, 
thinking thercby to coll 


Huit-circle to the other : and there 


are ſome who have built their Walls  : 
in Angles for the fame Purpoſe. 


But neither of theſe Contrivances 
have ſucceeded according to the Ex- 
pectations of the Perſons who have 


practiſed them; for their Fruits 
have not ripened fo well againſt either 


of theſe Walls, as againſt ſuch as 


— 


have been plain. For as to thoſe 
Walls Which are built inclining to 

the Horizon, tho* they have the 
Rays of the Sun almoit perpendi- 
cular. in the middle of the Day; yet 


in the Mornings and Evenings, the 
Rays fail more oblique on theſe 
Walls, than on thoſe which are up- 
right. And it is not the greateſt 


Force of the Sun's Rays, in the 


middle of the Day, which is of fo 
much Service to Fruits, as the long 
Continuince of the Sun on the Wall, 
or its ſtrongeſt Force in the Morning 


to dry the Dew from off the Trees; 


for in the middle of the Day, when 


the Sun is greatly advanced above 
the Horizon, and the Air thoroughly 
warmed by his Influence, there will 


need no additional Heat to forward 


the Growth of the Fruit, and to 
ripen it in Perfection; becauſe where- 
ever the Fruit is expoſed too much 
to the Sun by the want of Leaves to 


ſhave it, and theſe Fruit happen to 
lie cloſe to the Wall, as 1s ſometimes 
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in Half, circles, 
they are alſo bad; 
being drawn into the Arcas of them, 
is reverberated from Side to Side, | 
which renders the 
Fruit much colder than any in the 
wWherefore inflead 
of forwarding the Ripening of the 
aus they were intended, the 


: Neighbourhood ; 


Fruit, 


n Charg e, 
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the Caſe, they are never ſo fair or 
well taſted, as thoſe which are ſcreen'd 
from the Sun by Leaves: for the 


violent Heat of the Sun in the middle 


of the Day, in very hot Weather, 


will cauſe many Fruits, which are 


too much expoſed, to be mealy be- 
fore they are ripe. And theſe in- 
clining Walls are greatly expoſed to 


hoary Froſts in Spring and Autumn, 
which are very deſtructive to Fruits, 
as alſo to Rain, 
Dampneſs will remain a 
time longer on theſe floping Walle, 
than on thoſe which are upright ; lo : 
that theſe ſloping W alls are by no 
mcans proper for Eruit. 


Hail, Sc. and the 


conſider able 


As to thoſe Walls which are built 


for the Wind, 


Fruit will be mich later ripe than 
againſt plain Walls built to the {ame 


Aſpect, as I have ſeveral times ob- 
_ ſerved ; ſo that from all the ſeveral 
Trials which have yet been made of 
different-ſhaped Walle, 
there are none ſo proper tor ['ruit as 
thoſe which are built plain; and as 


it appears 


theſe are alſo the leaſt Expence to 


build, they ſhould always be preferr'd. 


According to the modern Taſte in 


Gardening, there are very few Walls 
built round Gardens; which is cer- 
tainly very right, 
regard to the Pleaſure. of viewing 
the neighbouring Country from the 
Garden, but alio in regard to the 
Expence, 1. of building theſe Walls; 
and, 2. if they are planted with 
Fruit, as is frequently practiſed, to 
maintain them will be a conſtant 
without receiving much 


taken much care of; 


or thoſe in Angles, 8 


Air about the 


not only with 
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Pleaſure. 
there is too much Walling plan: 


Profit or For wh: 


with Fruit-trees, they are ſeld 10 
ſo that the 
Quantity of Fruit produced will | 
ſmall, and that ill-nouriſhed and bes 
taſted. Therefore the Quantity c 
Walling ſhould be e to 
the Fruit conſumed in the Famil. 
But as it will be neceſſary to inch, 


the Kitchen-garden, for the Sccuri 


of the Plants, ſo, if that be Watled 


round, it will contain as muck Fr: 
as will be wanted in the Fam! 


becauſe the Kitchen- garden jz alwais 
proportioned to the Number of Per. 


ſons maintained. And as the Kitchen | 
garden ſhould always be placed gut 


Sight from the Houſe, the Va! 


may be hid by Plantations cf Tree, 
at ſome little Diſtance, which wille 
of Ule in ſheltering of the Fruit. 
Ihe beſt Aſpect for Walls, in 
England, is to have one Point to tht 
| Faitward of the South; for tl: 
will enjoy the Benefit of the morning 
Sun, and will be leſs expoſed to tie 
Weſt and South-weſt Winds, {whic| 
are very injurious to Fruit in Eng 


land) than thoſe Walls which 
built due South. I know there a. 


many Perſons who object to tl: 
turning of Walls the leaſt Point 
the Eaſt, on account of the Bligh 


which they ſay come from the |: 


in the Spring. But from mi 


Years Experience and Obſervation, | 


can affirm, that Blights as oc 


attack thoſe Walls which are open 
the South-weſt, as thoſe which ar: 
built to any other Aſpect: and [be 


lieve, whoever will be at the Troub.: 
to obſerve for ſeven Years, which 
aſpected Walls ſuffer molt fron 


Blights, will find thoſe which ar 
built with a Point to the Faſtward 0! 
the South, as ſeldom blighted © 
thoſe which are turned to any otic! 


Aſpect. Therefore, in the Cor tri. 
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cance of a Kitchen- garden, there 
Hhould be as great Length of theſe 
Walls built as the Situation of the 
Ground will admit. 

The next beſt Aſpect is due South, 
and the next to that South-eait, 
which is preferable to the South-welk, 
for the Reaſons before aſſigned. But 
as there will for the moſt part be 
South-weſt and Welt Walls in every 
Garden, theſe may be planted with 


home Sorts of Fruit, which do not 


require ſo much Heat to ripen them, 
s thoſe deſigned for the beſt Walls. 
zut where-ever ' there are North 


Walls, it is hardly worth while to 


plant them with Fruit; becauſe 


whatever Sorts of Fruit will ripen 


againſt them, will do much better in 
. ſpaliers, or on Standards. 


Where Perſons are very « curious to 


have good Fruit, they erect a Trelaſe 
againſt their Walls, which projects 
about four Inches from them, to 
which they faſten their Trees; which 
an excellent Method, becauſe the 
Fruit will be always at a proper 
Diſtance from the Walls, ſo as not to 
be injured by them, and will have all 
the Advantage of their Heat. And 


by this Method the Walls will not be 


mured by driving Nails into their 
Joints, which by every Year being 
drawn out, will force the Mortar 
from between the Bricks, and there- 
by make Holes, in which Snails and 


hes Vermin will harbour, and de- 


troy the Fruit, and the Walls wall 
5 alſo greatly impaired. : 
Theſe Trelaſes may be contrived 


according to the Sorts of Fruit Which 
ere planted againſt them. Thoſe 
which are deſigned for Peaches, 
Nettarines, and Apricocks, (which 
tor the moi part produce their Fruit 


on the young Wood) ſhould have 


their Rails three, or at moſt but four 
inches aſunder every way. But for 
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other Sorts of Fruit, which continue 
bearing on the old Wood, they may 
be five or fix Inches apart ; and thoſe 


for Vines may be eight or nine Inches 


Diſtance. For as the Shoots of Vines 


are always trained at a much greater 
Diſtance than thoſe of any other Sort 


of Fruit, the Trelaſes for theſe need 
not be near fo cloſe ; eſpecially as 
thoſe mull for Peaches and Nectarines, 


whole Shoots are generally ſhortened _ 


to about five or fix Inches or leſs ; 
ſo that, if the Rails are not pretty 
clole, many of the ſhort Branches 
cannot be faſtened to them. 

Theſe Trelaſes may be made of 


any Sort of Timber, according to 


the Expence which the Owner is 


willing to beſtow ; but Fir is molt 
commonly uſed for this Purpoſe, 
which if well dried and painted, will 
laſt many Years ; but if a Perſon 
will go to the .xpence of Oak, it. 

will laſt found much longer. And 
if any one is unwilling to be at the 

Expence of either, then a 'Treliſfe 


may be made of Aſh-poles, in the 
ſame manner as is practiſed in making 
Eſpaliers, with this Difference only, 
that every fourth upright Rail or 
Poſt ſhould be very ſtrong, and 


faſtened with iron Hooks to the 
Wall, which will ſupport the Whole: 


and as theſe Rails mult be laid much 
cloſer together, than 15 generally 


ractiſed for Eſpaliers; theſe ſtrong 
upright Rails or Poſts will not be 
firther diſtant than three Feet from 
cCach other. To theſe the croſs 


Rails which are laid horizontally 
ſhould be well-nailed, which will 
ſecure them from being diſplaced, 


and allo Rwy wi the Trelaſe; but 
to the other Ginaller upright Poles, 
they nec i only be faſtened with Wire. 


To theſe I'relaſes the Shoots. of the 
Trees thould be faſtened with Ozier- 


twigs, Rope-yarn, or any other 
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ſoft Band age; for they muſt not 


be nailed to it, becauſe that will de- 
cay the Woodwork. 


Theſe Frelaſes need not be erected 


until the Trees are well ſpread, and 


begin to bear Fruit plentifully ; be- 


fore which time the young Trees 


may be trained up againſt any ordi- 
nary low Eſpalier, made only of a 
few flender Ath- pole: , or any other 
Sort of ſlender Sticks; by Which 
Contrivance the Tre] aſes will be new 
when the Trees come to Bearin”, and 


will laſt many Years afrer the T recs 


Have overſpread them: whereas when 


they are made before hes” I'rees are 


planted, they will be halt decay'd be- 
forc the ['rees come to bearing Fruit. 
Where theſe Trelaſes are intended | 
to be made againit new Walls, it 
will be proper to faſten {ome ſtrong 
iron Hooks into the Wall as it is 
built, at the Diſtance which the up- 
5 right Poſts are intended to be placed; 


becauſe when theſe are afterwards 


driven into the Wall, they diſplace 
the Mortar in the Joints, and injure 


the Wall. 


In the building of the Walls round 
A Kitchen-garden, the inſides which 
are deſigned to be planted with 
Fruit - trees, ſhould be made as plain 
as poſſible, ſo that the Piers ſhould 
not project on thoſe Sides above four 
Inches at moſt ; and theſe ſhould be 
placed about fourteen Feet afunder, 
in ſuch Walls as are defigned for 
Peach and Nettarine-trees, ſo that 
each Tree may be planted exactly in 
the Middle between the Piers, which 
will render them more ſightly, and be 
better for the Trees. But where 
Apricocks, Plums or Cherries, are 
to be planted, the Piers may be only 


ten Feet aſunder, and againſt every 
other Pier the Trees ſhould be 


planted, which will allow them ſuf- 


ficient room to ſpread 3 and as the 
T relaſe Will Preyeet as forward as 
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the Piers, the Branches of the lies 


may be trained on a Plain. But wen 
the Piers do not project more ont 


Inſide of the Garden, they ſhould % 
built ſtronger on the Outſide, for thc 
better ſupporting of the Walls, 
The uſual Thickneſs which Gur. 
den Walls are allowed, if ball. 
with Bricks, is thirteen Inches, 


winch is one Brick and a halt: 
but this ſhould be propartionalle 

to the Height; for if they are all 
built fourteen Feet high or more, :; 


15 often Practiſed, then the Foun- 


dations of the Walls ſhould be at 


lcaſt two Bricks and a half thick, 


ana brought up level to the Surface 
of the Ground, of the fame Thic!:- 
neſs ; then they ſhould be {ct off 


two Inches on each Side, which wil 
reduce them to two Beicks and 


four Feet above the Ground, they 
may be diminiſhed on each Side, 19 
reduce them to the "Thickneſs of a 
Brick and half, which muſt be con- 


tinued to the Top of the Walls. 
And the Picrs in theſe high Walls 
ſhould alſo be proportionably aner 


than is commonly allow'd to low: 
Walls; for as theſe will be much more 
expoſed to ſtrong Gales of Wind, 
ſo if they are not well built, they 
will be in Danger of being blown 
down. Therefore the Piers of theſe 
Walls ſhould be proj: Cted the Length 
of a Brick on their Backſide, 21d 
the IPickneſs of a Brick on their 


Front; and if theſe ere built about 


ten or twelve Fret aſunder, they Will 
| greatly ſtrengthen the W alls. 


But there 1s no Neceſſity of build- 


ing Walls higher than nine or ten 


Feet, unleſs it be for Pears, which, 


if properly managed, will ſpread ; 
over a great Compaſs of Walling, ; 


but as only ſome of the lateſt Win: 
ter-pears require the Aſſiſtance of a 


Wall, there need no more but that 
Part of the Wall, where theſe are 


delig one , 
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deſigned, to be built higher; for 
Peaches and Nectarines never require 
a Wall higher than nine or ten Feet, 


provided they are rightly managed ; 
becauſe whenever they are carried 


to a greater Height, the lower Part 


of the Wall is unfurniſhed with bear- 


ing Branches. And altho' Apricocks, 
Plums and Cherries, will frequently 
grow higher ; yet 1t they are planted 
at a proper Diſtance, and the 
Branches trained horizontally from 


the Bottom, they will not ſoon cover 


a Wall of this Height. And Vines 


may be kept as low as any Sort of 


Fruit ; for when they are planted 
againſt low Walls, they mult be 
treated ſomewhat after the ſame 
manner as thoſe in Vineyards, which 


is to cut out the greateſt Part of the 
Wood which produced Fruit the 
preceding Year, and train in new_ 
Shoots for the next Year's Bearing, 
which are rarely left a Yard in 
Length, and will not ns op very: 


hi oh Walls. 
If the Fears which i are deſigned to 


be planted, are allowed a South-welt 


Aſpect, on which they will ripen 
very well; then the Wall to this Aſ- 
pect ſhould be built fourteen Feet high 


or mere; for as theſe Trees ſpread 


ery far, when on free Stocks, they 
would not be ſhortened and topp'd 
their Growth, which will prevent 

heir Bearing, by cauſing them to 


{ond out a great Number of groſs 


luxuriant Shoots, which will never 
produce Fruit. Therefore theſe 
Would never be planted amongſt 
other Sorts of Fruit-trees, which are 
of ſmaller Growth; becauſe then 


the Walls muſt appear very un- 


lightly, in having ſome 'I'rees planted 
more than double the Diſtance which 
the others require ; ſo that there is 
no other Sort of Fruit which re— 
quires the Aſſiſtance of Walls to 
!1pcn their Fruit, 


which need 0 | 
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great room for ſpreading as Pears, 


except it be Figs; a few Trees of 


which may be planted againſt the 
ſame Walls where there is room; 
tho' theſe may be planted againſt 
the Back-walls of Othces or Stables, 
where there is Conveniency, becauſe 
this Fruit is ſeldom coveted by 
Servants; and being planted in Places 
which are much frequented, they 
will not be in ſo much Danger of 
being deſtroyed by Birds, as thoſe 


which are in private Places. But 1 


ſhall now proceed to give ſome 
Directions for the Building of Hot- 


walls, to promote the Ripening of 
Fruits, which is now pretty much 
Practiſed in England. 


In ſome Places 5 Walls are 
built at a very great xpence, and 


ſo contrived as to conſume a great 


Quantity of Fewel ; but where they 


are judiciouſly built, the firſt Expence 5 


will not be near ſo great, nor will 


the Charge of Fewel be very con- 
ſiderable; becauſe there will be no 


Neceſſity of making Fires more than 
two Months, or at molt ten Weeks, 
beginning abant - the Middle of 
January, and ending by the Begin- 
ning of April; when there will be 
no want of Fires, it the Glaſſes are 
cloſe ſhut every Night, or in bad 
Weather ; for halt an Hour's Sun- 
ſhining on the Glaſſes at this Seaſon, 
will ſufficiently warm the Air incloſed 
in the Glaſſes, for the Growth of 
any of our Europcar Fruits. | 
There are ſome Perſons who plant 
Vines and other Fruit: trees by the 
Sides of Stoves, and draw fome of 


their Branches into the Stove, in 
order to obtain early Fruit; but 


this is by no means right, becauie 
where the Stove is deſigned for the 
Ananas, the Air mutt be kept much 


Warmer for them, than i required | 


for any of the other Fruits, to that 
they cen never do well together; for 
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| walls 15 about ten Fect, 
be ſuſſicient for any of thoſe Sorts of 
Fruits which are generally forced 
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being forced; 
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when there 1s a ſufficient Quantity of | 
Airadmitted, to promote the Growth 


of the other Fruit, the Ananas are 


ſtarved for want of a proper Heat ; 
and fo, on the contrary, when the 


Stove is kept up to the proper Heat 
for the Ananas, it will be too hot 

for Fruit. 
per to have the Vines on a particular 
Wall by themſelves, becauſe theſe 


And it will alſo be pro- 


require to have a greater Share of 


Air admitted to them when they 
begin to ſhoot, than is proper for 
Peaches or Nectarines; fo that it is 


much the better Method to have 


them Teparate. | 


The ordinary Height of theſe Hot- 
which will 


for by this the '1'rces are commonly 


weakened in their Growth, ſo 1 ö 


they will not grow ſo vigorou!)! 


thoſe which are always expoſed t. to: 
the DP: Air; and where there js 
not a Quantity of Walling planted 
Ffſicient to let one Part reit every 
Year, the Trees will never be very 
: = a and will laſt but a few 
Years. 'The Quantity of Walling 


to 8 early Fruit for a middling 


one hundred Feet in Length ; fo 


that where a Perſon is defirous to 
have their Fruit in Perfection, and 
the Trees to continue in a good 
Condition many Years, there ſhould 


be three times this Quantity of 


Malling built; ſo that by dividing it 
into three Parts, there will be two 

Vears for the T. rees to recover their 
Vigour between the Times of their 
whereby a greater 
Quantity of Bearing- -wood may be ! 
obtained, and the Fruit will be 


fairer, and in larger Quantities, than 


when they are forced every Vear, or 
every other Year ; and as the Glaſſes 
may be contrived ſo as to move from 


more in Front; for when he Dek 
Family, can't be leſs than eighty or 


one to the other, the Expence o 


building the Walls ſo much! longer 
will not be vaſtly great, becauſe th, 


Frames and Glaſſes will be the ſame 


as for one Vear's Fruit. 

"The Foundations of theſe Wil, 
ſhould be made four Bricis and 
half thick, in order to ſupport t. 
Flues; otherwiſe, if Part of they 
reſt on Brick-work, and the othe: 
Part on the Ground, they will {:;; 
unegqually, and 100n be out of Or. 
der; for: where-ever" there happe: 


any Cracks in the Flues, -thro' 


which the Smoalk can make it; 
Eſcape, it will 5 their Pra. 
ing F and If the mog Oak 5 Within 
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ned not be continued more than % 


Inches above the Ground, where 
ſhould be the Foundation of th: 


ſirſt Fine ; which will raiſe it above 
the Damps of the Parth : then the 


Walls may be ſet off four inches on 
each Side, Which will reduce it to 


the Thick :nefs of three Hicks ard 
a half, ſo that the Back -wa! way be 
two Bricks thick, Which 1+ abi ately 
neceſſary to throw the et our 


walls are built too tlin, tr t 
will eſcape thro' them. 
in Front next to the Fru | 


be only four Inches thick : «7, 67 
there will be an Allowance ot nie 


Inches for the Flues, Which ma be 


covered with ten Tk Tiles; r 1 
they have half an Inch Pear 


each Side, it will be tut ticiene, 
The Ovens in which cl. e Fires are 
made, muſt be contriv od 02: the 


Backſide of Walls, which ould be 


in Number proportion uble o the 


Length of the Walls. The Cergth 


uſually allowed for each Fire 0 


warm, is forty Fcet, tho they vil 


do very well for fifty Feet: but! 


would not adviſe the Flues to be 
longer 


of the 

above 
en the 
hies on 
it th 
ks and 
nay be 
- utely 
a © Out 
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jorger than this to each Fire; becauſe 
| when they are made too long, there 
zs a Neceſſity of making the Fires 
ſo much ſtronger to warm them; 
which will occaſion the Heat to be 


too violent near the Fires. Theſe 
Ovens ſhould be ſhedded over, to 
keep out the Wind and Rain, other- 
wiſe the Fires will not burn. Some 
People make theſe Sheds of Timber, 


but it is much better to build them 
of Prick, and tile them over; be- 


cauſe the wooden Sheds will in a few 
Years decay, and afterwards will be 
a conſtant Charge to keep in Repair: 

and beſides, they may be in Danger 


| cf hring, if great Care is not con- 


ſtantly taken of the Fires. As it is 


abſolutely neceſſary to have the Ovens 

* below the Foundation of the firſt 
Flues, there mult be Steps down into 

E the Sheds, to come to the Mouth of 

EF the Ovens to ſupply 

| Therefore the Sheds ſhould not be 

narrower than eight Feet in the 


the Fewel. 


clear; for as the Steps will require 


| four Feet Space, there ſhould be at 
leaſt four Feet more for the Perſon 
who attends the Fire to have room 


to turn himſelf to clear out the Aſhes, 
and to put in the Fewel. Where 


the Length of Walling requires two 


Ovens, it will be proper to. have 
them in the Middle included in one 
Shed, which will fave Expence, and 


| allow more room to attend the Fires; 
| for in this Caſe the Sheds muſt be at 
| leaſt ten Feet long, and then they 

need not be more than fix in Breadth. 


The Steps down into theſe ſhould be 


at one End, ſo that the Door open- 
| ing into the Sheds, will not be op- 
poſite to the Mouths of the Ovens : 


therefore the Fires will burn more 


| regularly ; for whenever the Doors 
| are contrived to {front the Mouth of 


the Ovens, if the Wind ſets directly 
againſt them, it will cauſe the Fire 


| to burn too hercely, and the Fewel 


will be ſoon conſumed. 


ſupport the T relate. 
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Theſe Ovens may be contrived in 
the ſame manner as thoſe which are 
already deſcribed for Stoves : where- 
fore I ſhall not repeat it again in 
this Place ; but muſt obſerve, that 
when the two Ovens are joined to- 
gether, there ſhould be a Partition- 
wall at leaſt two Bricks thick be- 
tween them, otherwiſe the Fires will 
ſoon deſtroy it; and if there ſhould 
be the leaſt Hole in the Wall, 


through which the Smoak of the wo 
Fires can communicate, it will pre- 


vent their Drawing. 
The lower Flue, thro' which the _ 
Smoak firit paſſes from the Fire, 
may be two Feet and a half deep; 


the Back-wall ſhould therefore be | 
continued two Bricks thick as high 


as to the Top of this Flue; and 
then it may be ſet off to a Brick 
and half "Thickneſs, which muſt be 


continued to the Top of the Wall. 
The ſecond Flue, which ſhould re- 


turn over the firſt, may be made two 
Feet deep, the third a Foot and half, 
and the fourth one Foot deep; Which 
four Flues, with their Coverings, 


will riſe near eight Feet in Height; 
ſo that there will be about two Feet 


left for the fixing of the Frames at 
the Top to ſupport the Glaſſes, and 
for coping the Wall. And theſe four 
Returns will be ſufficient to warm 
the Air in the Frames; for the Smoak 
will have loſt its Heat by the time it 
has paſſed thus far. 

In the carrying up of theſe Walls, 
do ſhould be ſome ſtrong iron 
Hooks faſtened at convenient Di- 
ſtances, which ſhould project about 
three Inches from the Wall, to which 


the Trelaſe muſt be faſtened, which 
is to ſupport the Trees. 


Theſe 
Hooks ſhould be long enough to 
faſten into the Back-wall ; for the 


Wall in Front, being but four Inches 


thick, will not be {trong enough to 


ut in placing 
of 
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of them, Care ſhould be had not to 
lay them croſs the Middle of the 


Flues, becauſe they would obſtruct 


the Clearing the Flues of Soot, 
whenever there ſhould be Occaſion. 


So that the beſt way is to lay them 


Juſt under the Tiles which cover each 
Flae, at about three Feet aſunder, 


Which will be near enough, provided 
the IIooks are made ſufficiently 


ſtrong. As the Flues muſt be well 


plaſtered with Loam on their Inſide; 
ſo alſo ſhonld the Loam be ſpread 


under the Tiles which cover them to 
the Thickneſs of the Hooks, that 
the Flues may be very {imooth ; 


otherwiſe duc Soot will hang to the 
iron IIooks, and ſtop the Smoak 
from paſſing. It will alſo be very 
Proper to cover theſe Flues on the 
Side next the Trelaſe with Hop- 
bags, or ſome ſuch coarſe Cloth, in 


the ſame manner as hath been di- 


rected for the Stoves; Which will 
make them ſo tight, that no Smoak 
will find it; Way, which, without 


this Covcring, it 15 very apt to 


do, thro' the Joints of Walls ; 
_ eſpecially when they are ſo thin as 


theſe muſt be built. And this 
Covering will allo firengthen the 


Wall of the Flues, and join the 
whole Work together. If at each 
End of theſe Flues, there are ſmall 
Arches turned in the Back-walls, in 
ſuch a manner that there may be 


Holes opened to clean the Flues of 


Soot, whenever there is a Neceſ- 
ſity for it, the Trouble will be 
much leſs than to open the Flues in 
Front; and there will be no Damage 


done to the Trees, nor will the 


Flues be the leaſt injured by this, 
which they mult. be, when they are 
opened in Front. . 


The Borders in Front of theſe 


_ Hot-walis ſhould be about five Feet 
wide, which will make a ſufficient 


Declivity for the ſloping Glailes ; 
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and in theſe Borders there may he 1 


Row of dwarf Peaſe planted 0 


come early, or a Row of dwarf 
Kidney-beans, either of which will 
do very well; and if they are rg 
planted too near the 'F'ree:, ul 
not do them any Injury. Ou the 
Outſide of theſe Borders ſhould be 


low Walls erected, which ſhould riſe 


about an Inch or two above the 


Level of the Borders ; upon which 


the Plate of Timber ſhould be laid, 
whereon the ſloping Glaſſes are ta 
reſt. And this Wall will keep up | 


the Earth of the Border, as alſo pre. 


ſerve the Wood from rotting. 


The Glaſſes which are deſigned to 
cover theſe Walls, muſt be divided 
into two Ranges; for as they mul 


reach from the Ground-plate (jul 


above the Level of the Border) to 


almoſt the Top of the Wall, they 


will be near twelve Feet long; which 


will be too great Length tor ſingle 


Frames, which, when they arc more 
than ſix Fect long, are too heavy to 


move, eſpecially if the Frames ar! 
made of a proper Strength to fuſtan 


the Glaſs. "Theſe Frames ſhould be 
contrived in ſuch manner, as that the 


upper Row may ſlide down; and by 


making on one Side three {mall 


Holes in the Woodwork which ſup- 
ports the Frames, at about a Foot 


Diſtance, and having a {mall iron 


Pin to fix into them, the top Glaſſes 
may be let down one Foot, two 


Feet, or three Feet, according 4 


there may be Occaſion. The lower 
Row of Glaſſes may be contrived 
ſo as to take eaſily out: but as they. 
muſt lie ſloping, and the upper Row 


muſt bear on them, they canno: 
be contrived to flide upwards, no! 
indeed will there be any Occaſion 0! 
their Moving, becauſe it is muc" 
better to let the Air in at the Jop, 
than in the Front of the Irecs. 
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The ſloping Timbers which are 


to ſupport the Glaſs-frames, muſt be 


faſtened at Bottom, into the Ground- 
plate in the Front of the Border, 


and at the Top into ſtrong iron 


Cramps fixed in the upper Part of 
the Wall for that Purpoſe. Thele 
Timbers ſhould be made of Fir, 
which will not twiſt as Oak and 


ſome other Wood will, where it is 


laid in ſuch Poſition. They mult be 


made ſubſlantial, otherwiſe they will 


not laſt many Years, eſpecially as 
they are deſigned to be moveable, 


On the Top of theſe ſhould be fixed 
2 firong Board, under which the 


upper Row of Glaſſes ſhould run. 


he Uſe of this Board is to ſecure. 


the upper Part of the Glaſſes from 


to keep the Wet from getting to the 
Trees. Therefore itſhould be joined 
25 Cloſe as poſſible to the Wall, and 


{.ould project about two Inches over 


the Glaſs-frames ; which will be 
enough to throw the Wet on the 
Glaſſes, and likewiſe to ſecure them 
hitgown. 5 


Tube Breadth of theſe Frames for 


the Glaſſes may be about three Feet, 


or a little more, according as the 


Diviſions of the Length of the Wall 
will admit; for a ſmall matter in 
their Width is of no Conſequence, 
provided they are not too wide to be 


| caſily moved; for when they are 


wider than a Man can eaſily reach 


with his Arms to manage, they will 


be very troubleſome to carry from 


| one Place to another. The Bars of 
| theſe Frames which are to ſupport 
| the Glaſs, ſhoul be placed length- 
viſe of the Frames; for when they 
| ire placed acroſs, they ſtop the 
| Moilture which is lodged on the 


inſide of the Glaſſes, and cauſe it to 


al in Drops on the Border at every 


Dar; which will be very injzrious 
any Plants which are put there, 
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and if it falls on the Trees, will 
greatly damage them, eſpecially when 
they are in Bloſſom. 'The Lead into 
which the Glaſſes of theſe Frames 
are fixed, ſhould be very broad, and 
the Joints well cemented ; otherwiſe, 
the Wet will find an eaſy Paſſage 
through, and de great Damage to 
the Fruit. e 
At each End of the Range of 


Glaſſes, there will be an angular 
Space between the Glaſſes and the 
Wall, which mult be cloſely topped 


to prevent the Air from getting in, 
which might greatly injure the 


Fruit, Theſe are by ſome Per- 


ſons cloſely boarded up; but if they 


are cloſed with Glaſſes, fo contrived 


as to open to let in Air at proper 
being raiſed by the Winds, and alſo | 


times, it will be of great Advantage; 
becauſe, when the Wind may be too 
ſtrong againſt the Front-glaſſes, one 
or both of theſe End-glaſſes may be 

opened, according to the Warmth of 
the Air incloſed ; which will be often 

very uſeful to cool the Air, and to 
admit a ſmall Quantity of freſh Air 


to the Fruit. 


The Sorts of Fruit which are 


uſually planted for Forcing, are 


Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Apricocks 
and Nectarines. As for the Vines, 
1 would propoſe they ſhould be 
planted by themſelves againſt a par- 


ticular Wall; for as they will re 


quire more Air to be admitted to 


them when they begin to ſhoot, than 
any of the above-mentioned Fruits, 


they will not all ſucceed, if they are 
included in the ſame Frame. As to 


the others, they will do very well 
in the ſame Border, and will require 


the ſame Temperature of Warmth. 
The beſt of theſe Sorts to plant 
againſt theſe Hot-walls, are thoſe 


"here meine. 
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The Early May, and May Duke. 
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Plums. 
De Jean Hati ve, or White Pri- 


 mordian. 


The Early Black Damaſt „ or Mo- 
roco. 
The great Damask Violet of Tours. 
The Drap d Or. 
| Peaches. 
The Red Nutmeg. 
| The Red Maodalain. 
_ The Montauban. | 
OL: Nectarines. 
Fairchild's Early Nutmeg. 
'The Elruge. 5 1 : 
Apricock. 
The Maſculine. 
Theſe being the Sorts w hich ripen 


early, are the moſt proper to plant ' 


againſt theſe Walls, although they 
are not ſo valuable as ſome other 
Sorts of theſe Fruits: yet as they 


_ ripen naturally three Weeks or a 
Month earlier in the Seaſon, they 
will be very early ripe, when they 
are brought forward by artificial 
: Warmth. 55 
In the preparing af the Bankers 


for planting of theſe Fruit-trecs, 


there ſhould be the ſame Care taken, 


as for thoſe againſt open Borders; 


which being fully treated in the for- 


mer Volumes of the Gardeners Dicti- 
onary, | ſhall not repeat here. There 
muſt alſo be the ſame Care in training 


up of the Trees, when they ſhoot ; 


but the Trelaſes need not be made 


againſt theſe Walls, until the Trees 


are grown large enough to ſpread, 


and produce a Quantity of Fruit; 


till which time they may be ſupport- 


ed by any low ordinary Trelaſe, 
Which will do very well till the time 
that the Trees will have Strength 
enough to force, which will not be 


until the fourth or fifth Vear after 
planting, according to the Progreſs 
they have made; for if they are 
forced too young, it will weaken 


_ them ſo much, as that they ſeldom R 


four dozen. 
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make vigorous Trees afterwards. g. 


ſides, the Quantity of Fruit which 
ſuch young Trees produce, is 50. 
worth the Expence and 'Trouble 4 
Forcing: for the Quantity of ene! 
uſed, and the Trouble, will ben 

fame for ſmall Trees, which arc e. 


capable of producing more than {x 


or eight Fruit each, as for tho 
Trees which _ produce three c. 


time the Trees have to grow before 
they are forced, the better they wil 
Pay for the Trouble and | Expence. 
But it will be the beſt way not te 
have any of the Frames made, not 
the Trelaſe or any other of the 
Woodwork, until the Trees ore 
ſtrong enough to force: for if the 


are done Wen the Walls are fr? 
built, as is by ſome Perſons practifed, 


they will be half decayed, before 


there is any Uſe for them. Put 


then the Perſons who are emplovel. 


in making of the Trelaſe, mutt be 
very careful, in putting of it up, n. 
to injure the ee 

When the Trees have acquired 
Strength enough to produce a (Qu. 
tity of Fruit, that Part which | 
deſigned to be forced the follow 
Spring, ſhould be carefully prune 
at Michaelmas ; when the very wei 
Shoots mult either be intirely cut out, 
or pruned very ſhort, becauſe theſe, by 
being forced, will for the moſt por! 
decay; and tho? ſome of them ma; 
be full of Flower-buds, yet _ 
Shoots being weak, cannot nou! 
them; ſo that the Flowers havin; 
extnuſiced all the Sap, the Shoots © | 
ſoon after, and rarely produce «t 
Fruit. 


Shoots ſhould alſo be ſhortened to 4 
proper Length, after the fame un. 
ner as is directed for thoſe Trees. in 
the open Air; with this Difterence 
only, viz. That theſe which are d- 
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WA 
their Shoots left ſo long, becauſe the 
Forcing of them will weaken them; 
and fo conſequently, ſhould there be 
as great a Length of Branches, there 
will probably be a greater Number 
of Fruit on them ; becauſe, as theſe 
will be ſcreened from the open Air, 
they will not be liable to Blaſts; 
and the having too many Fruit on 
the Trees, will render them ſmall, 


and alſo weaken the Trees too much. 
Then the Shoots ſhould be all regu- 
larly faſtened to the Trelaſe, at a 


proper Diſtance from each other, ſo 


that when the Branches ſhoot the 
following Spring, they may not over- 


hang each other. Ihe Reaſon for 


my adviſing theſe Trees to be pruned 
ſo early in the Seaſon, is, that thoſe 


Branches which are left on, may en- 


joy the whole Nouriſhment of the 


Sip; fo that the Buds will become 


very turgid during the Winter Sea- 
| lon, and will be prepared to open 


when the Fires are ſet to work. 


'The Time for beginning to make 
| the Fires, is about the Middle or 
| latter End of January, according as 


ie Seaſon is more or leſs favourable; 


for if the Trees are forced too early 


into Flower, they will be in ſome Dan- 


ver of miſcarrying, if the Weather 


{ould prove ſevere ; ſo that it is by 
much the ſureſt Method to begin 
about the time here directed, becauſe 


there will be a Neceſſity of ad- 


mitting freſh Air to the Trees when 
they arein Flower ; which cannot be 


done with Safety, when they flower 
in very bad Weather. And thoſe 
Trees which are forced into Flower 
by the Beginning of February, will 


ripen their Fruit as early as moſt 


People will defire to eat them; for 
the Cherries will ripen early in 4pril, 
and the Apricocks by the Beginning | 


ot May; and ſoon after, the Plums, 
Peaches 
ripe. 


and Nectarines will be 
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There are ſome Perſons who plant 


Strawberries in their Borders before 


their Fruit-trees, in order to have 
early Fruit, which often ſucceed very 
well: but where-ever this is practiſed, 
great Care ſhould be taken to ke 

them from ſpreading over the Bor- 
der, becauſe theſe Plants will exhauſt 
the principal Goodneſs of the Earth, 
and thereby injure the Trees; ſo 
that when it is deſigned to have 


Strawberries in thele Borders, 1 


would adviſe, that the Roots ſhould 
be either planted in Pots, or ſingly 
at a good Diſtance on a ſhady Border 


of loamy Earth, one Year before 


they are deſigned to be forced; during 
which time the Runners ſhould be 


diligently pulled off, to encourage 
the main Roots for Fruiting; and at 


Michaelnas theſe Plants may be tranſ- 


planted, with large Balls of Earth to 
their Roots, into the Borders before: 


the Fruit-trees which are to be forced. 
the following Spring, fo that they 


may have time to get new Root be- 
fore that Seaſon ; and it theſe Plants 
are careiully watered when they be- 


gin to ſhew their Flower-buds, they 


will produce a good Quantity of 
Fruit, which will ripen the latter 


End of April, or the Beginning of 


May. But then I would allo adviſe, 


that theſe Plants be taken away as 
ſoon as they have done Bearing, that 
they may not rob the Trees of their 
)J OT 
Since I have mentioned this Me- 


thod of having early Strawherries, 


J ſhall take the Liberty to inſert ano- 


ther Method, which is often practiſed | 


to obtain this Fruit early in the 
Spring, though it doth not ſo pro- 
perly come under this Article; which 


ie, to train up the Plants either in 


Pots or Borders, after the manner 
before directed, for at leaſt one Vear 
or more; then about the Beginning 
of February, there thould be a mode- 
85 | | rate 
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rate Hot- bed prepared, in Length 


proportionable to the Number of 


Plants deſigned to be forced; and the 


Preadth ſhould be proportionable to 
the Width of the Frames which are 
| deſigned to cover them. Theſe 

Frames may be ſuch as are uſed for 


common Hot-beds, to raife early Cu- 


cumbers, Sc. This Hot-bed mult 
be covered with freit: loamy Earth 
about eight Inches thick, into which 
the Strawberry Plants ſhould be 


placed, with large Balls of Earth to 
their Roots, as cloſe as they can con- 


” veniently be planted (for as they 


muſt be kept clear from Runners, 
they will not ſpread much during the 


time they remain in the Bed, which 


will be no longer, than until their 
Fruit is gone). Then they ſhould 


| be gently watered to ſettle the Earth 
to their Roots, which muſt be fre- 
quently repeated as the Earth be- 
comes dry, otherwite they will pro- 
duce but few Fruit. While the 


Nights continue cold, the Glailes of 


the Hot-bed ſhould be covered with 
Mats, to preſerve a kindly Warmth 
in the Beds; but in the Day-time, 
when the Weather is favourable, the 
Glaſſes ſhould be raifed to admit 


freſh Air to the Plants ; for if they 


are too much drawn, (eſpecially when 
they begin to flower) they will not 


produce much Fruit. If the Seaſon 
ſhould continue long cold, and the 


Heat of the Beds ſhould decline, it 
will be proper to lay ſome freſh Hot- 


dung round the Sides of the Beds to 
renew their Heat, being always care- 


ful not to make them too hot; for 
that will ſcorch their Roots, and pre- 


vent their Fruiting. If the Plants 
which are planted in theſe Beds are 


ſtrong, and in a good Condition for 


Bearing; and Care be taken in tranſ- 
planting of them to preſerve good 
Balls ot Earth to their Roots, as alio 
to keep a due 'I'emperature of 
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Hot-walls: What I have here ir. 


bring the Trees five or at mes 
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The beſt Kinds of Strawherrie: 1, 
plant for Forcing, are the Way 
and the Scarlet; for the Hautho:, 
grow too rampant for this Purpoſe, 
But to return to the Subject cf 


44s 


ſerted concerning the Forcing c 
Fruits, has been only to obtain the 


Fruits earlier in the Seaton, than 


they would naturally ripen again 
common Walls. 
of England, where molt of our v0 


But in ſome Par: 


Kinds of Fruit feldom ripen, | 


might be very well worth while 


build ſome of theſe Walls, to obtan 


good Fruit from the beſt Kind: 
Peaches, Plums, &c. eſpecially in 
ſuch Places where Fewel is Plenty, 


becauſe there the Expence will rc 
be great after the firſt Buildirg c: 
the Walls. 


excepting for a ſmall Proportion «: 
the Walls; the reſt may have Fram: 
of Canvas to ſhut over them, in tl 
ſame manner as the Glaſles are cen 


trived ; which will ſucceed very wel, 


where proper Care is taken; {or © 


there will not be Occaſion to cor! 


theſe Trees until the latter Fud © 
February, at which time alſo tt 


Fires muſt be made, fo before tit 
Trees are in Flower, the Weather 


may be frequently warm enoug! 1 
open the Covers to admit Sun 44 
Air to the Trees in the Middle 
the Day - for if theſe Covers #!* 
kept too cloſely ſhut, the Shoot 2 


the Trees will draw very weak, 4 


their Leaves will turn pale, for vw 


of Light and Air. And as the He. 


ſign of theſe Contrivances 15 0! » 
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Weeks earlier, than they would na- 
turally come againſt common Walls; 
there will be no Neceſüty of making 
very large Fires, or keeping the 
Covers too cloſely over the 'Trees. 


luſtead of Canvas for theſe Covers, 


oiled Papers may be uſed, Which 
would be done in the manner di— 
rected for raiſing of Melons, by 


paſting as many Sheets of Paper to- 
gether, as will ft the Frames on 
which they are to be fixed; and 
when the Paſte is dry, the Paper 


Would be faſtened into the Frames, 
and then the Oil rubbed over on 
the Outſide with a Bruſh, which 


will ſoak thro' the Paper; and 
when the Paper 1s dry, the Covers 


may be uſed. This Paper will laſt 


very well one Seaſon, and the Ex- 


pence of repairing it will not be very 


Great: wherefore theſe are to be 


preferred to the Canvas, becauſe all 
Sorts of Plants will thrive much 


better under them, than they will 
under Canvas, or any other cloſe 


Covering, which will not admit the 


Light ſo well thro' to the Plants. 

the Frames deſigned for either 
Cinvas or Paper, may be made much 
lIwhter than thoſe for Glaſs; becauſe 
theſe being very light, will not re— 
quire much Strength to ſupport 
them. And if theſe are well painted, 
and every Year, when their Uſe is 


over, carried into Shelter, they will 


alt a long time; for they will not be 
wanted abroad longer than four 
Months, wiz. from the End of 
February, to the End of May; for 
«ter this time the Fruit will not re- 
quireany Covering, the 'Trees being 


tuen full of Leaves; and the young 


Shoots will by that time have made 
uch Progreſs, as to become a good 
Defence for the Fruit. But theſe 


Covers ſhould not be too ſuddenly 


taken away, but by degrees the 


* Trees ſhould be inured to the open 


„ WR. 
Air; otherwiſe the Change will be 


too great, and may oc2aſion molt of 


the Fruit to fall off, eſpecially if 
cold Nights ſhould follow. 

Puy this Method Gentlemen may 
be ſupplied with moſt of the beſt 


Kinds of Fruit, in the Northern 


Parts of England; where, without 
ſome ſuch Care, they can expect 


very little good Fruit in their Gar- 
dens. And as Coal is very plentiful in 


thoſe Places, the Expence will be 
very little; therefore Jam ſurpriſed, 
that moit of the Gentlemen who 
live in the North, do not put this 


Method in Practice. That there are 
ſome few of theſe Walls built in the 
North, is well known: but then 
they are Chicily dehgned to produce 
a little early Fruit, more for Curioſity 


than any real Uſe: and theſe Walls 


are for the moſt part ſo ill-contrived, 
that four times the Fewel is expended, 
as will be required when the W. alls 
are built after the manner here 
directed: and where the Heat is not 
pretty equally diſtributed thro? every 
Part of the Wall, ſome of the Trees 
will have too much Fleat, while 


others will have little Benefit from 
the Fires. | 2 
There are ſome Perſons who build 


their Hot-walls in ſuch a manner, as 
to have the greateſt Heat under the 


Border, near to. the Roots of their 
Trees, ſuppoſing there is a Neceflity 
of Heat to the Roots as well as the 
Branches; but this is a great 


Mittake, and the Fires muſt extremely 
injure the Roots of the 'T'rees, by 
drying up the Moiſture of the Earth, 
as alſo in ſcorching the tender Fibres 
of thoſe Roots which lie near them. 


Therefore this Practice ſhould not be 


continued; for it is much the better 
Method to elevate the firſt Flue nine 
Inches or a Foot above the Level of 
the Border, according as the Ground 

is dry or wet, than to place it the 
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leaſt below the Ground; which will 
only dry the Earth, and not warm 
the Air about the Trees, which is 
the only Uſe of artificial Heat; for 


it is very commonly practiſed to draw 


2 Branch of a Vine or other Fruit- 


tree into a Stove, which Branch will 


produce its Fruit as early as if the 


Whole Tree had been forced ; when 
at the ſame time 


all the other 


Branches of the ſame Tree, which 


are expoſed to the open Air, will 


not be the lcaſt forwarded, tho? 
they are all nouriſhed by the ſame 


Root; which is a plain Proof, that 
there is no Neceſſity of adding any 
be inured to the open Air long be. 
fore their Fruit is ripe, and Will hare 


Warmth to the Roots of Fruit 


trees, to have their Fruit- earlier or-- 


better ripened. 
J have alſo heard of . Walls 
which have been built for Forcing 


of Fruit, with one continued Chaſm 
from their Bottoms to the Top; ſo 
that they have been like double 


Walls, with Places at proper Di- 
nerally hang up Nu er under 


ſtances to make the Fi ires. But theſe 
can be of little Uſe ; for if the Vents 
are open at their T ops to let out the 
Smoak, the Heat will alſo eſcape 


with it; for if the Smoak be not 
led about three or four times in 
Flues, in order to warm the Bricks, 
the Heat will paſs off at the Top, 
without doing much Service o the | 


Trees. 
Where the Walls are planted Sick 


= | the beit Kinds of Fruit, which are 


deu gned to ripen them in Perfection; 


if the Autumn ſhould prove cold, 
or very wet, before the Fruit are 
ripe, it will be proper to put the 
Covers over the Trees; and if there 
are ſome flow Fires made to dry 
off the Damps, it will be of great 
_ Uſe to prevent 
growing m.1ldy, and to haſten their 
Bat when this is practiſ- 
ed, the Covers ſhould be taken off 
Whenever the Weather will admit of 


the Fruit from 


Ripening. 


February, 
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it, that the Fruit may enjoy the 


Benefit of the free Air, without which 


they will be inſipid or ill-ta{led, 
Altho' in the former Direclio. 

for Forcing of Trees, to have e; 

Fruit, I have adviſed, that fach 


Trees ſhould have one or tuo d 
Reſt, 
yet that is not to be under; 80d of 
theſe Trees, which are only deſigned | 
to be brought forward enough t 


in order to recover . igour; 


produce their Fruit in Perſection 


for as the Fires are not deſigned to 


be made till the Middle or End of 
the Trees will not be 
weakened thereby, becauſe th Icy will 


time to ripen their Shoots, and form 


their Buds, for the next Yeurs. 


Bearing: therefore theſe Trees may 
be thus forced every Vear, without 


doing them any Injury, provided the 


Trees are carefully managed. 
In forcing Fruit-trees, People gc. 


their Glaſſes, for the better adjuſlins 


the Heat, and regulating the Fins 


But when this is practiſed, they 
ſhould be hung where the Sun cin 
never ſhine on them; for one Hour, 
Sun-ſhine- upon the Ball of the U her- 


mometer, in the Spring of the Yer, 


will rarefy the Spirits ſo much, that 
they will riſe to the Top of the 


Tube; when at the ſame time the 


circumambient Air may not be much 
more than of a temperate Heat. 
But as the principal Uſe of thee 
Thermometers is to regulate the 
Fires, they are ſeldom of much Le 
in the Day-time ; becauſe, if there 


be only one Hour's Sun-ſhine in! 
Day on the Glaſſes, it will wan 
the Air ſufficiently for the Product. 


of European Fruits, without 5 
additional Heat: whereſore the 
will rarely be any Occaſion for ©! 
tinuing of the Fires in the Dat 
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And if by the Fires in the Night, 
the Air is warmed to the temperate 
Point marked on Mr. Foxwler's Bota- 
nic Thermometers, the Fruit will 
thrive much better than in a r 
Heat. 

There are ſome Nerds near Lon- 
don, who make it their Buſineſs to 
produce early Fruit to ſupply the 
Markets with; which they perform 


by the Heat of Dung only, having 


no Fire-walls in their Gardens. 


The Method which theſe People > 


follow, is to have a good Quantity of 
new Dung laid in a Heap to warm 
(after the ſame manner as is practiſed 
tor making of Hot-beds) : when this 
Dung is in a proper Temperature of 
Heat, they lay it cloſe on the Back- 
fide of their Fruit-wull, about four 

Feet thick at the Bottom, and ſloping 


to about ten Inches or a Foot thick 
This Dung ſhould be 


at the T op. 
gently beat down with a Fork, to 


prevent the Heat from going off too | 


ſoon; but it ſhould not be trodden 


daovn too hard, leſt that ſhould pre- 
vent its Heating. The Outſide of 


the Dung ſhould be laid as ſmooth 
as poſſible, that the Wet may run off 
more eaſily; and if there is a Cover- 
ing of Thatch, as is ſometimes prac- 
tiſed, it preſerres the Dung from 
rotting too ſoon : by which means 
the Heat is continued the longer, 
The Time for laying this Dung to 
the Back of the Wall, is the ſame as 
for making the Fires, (1. e.) about 
the Middle or End of January. 


This firſt Parcel of Dung will con- 
tinue warm about a Month or five 
when there ſhould be a 
freſh Supply of new Dung prepared, 


Weeks, 


and the old taken quite away, or 
mised up with this new Dung, to 
Tenewy the Heat; which, if it works 
kindly, will be ſufficient to laſt the 
Seaſon. Theſe Walls are covered 


wich Glaſſes or Canvas, in the ſame 
= AI. 


in about the Trees, 


have forced long Walls 


titles of Fruit, 
anſwered their Expence. 
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manner as the Fire-walls; and the 
Trees mult be treated the Re way : 
but there muſt Le more Care taken 
to open the Glaſſes „ganſt theſe 
Walls, whenever the Weather Will 
permit; ; otherwiſe the Seam of the 
Dung will occaſion a great + -10p- 
neſs thro' the Wall; which, it pent 
will be rep 
pernicious to them, efpccially at th 
time they are in F lower. 

By this Method ſome Gardener: 
ed wit! 
old well-grown Fruit-trees, which 
have annual! produced great Quan- 
and have well 
But 2s in 
many Parts of England it will be 
very difficult to procure © ſufficient 
(Quantity of new Dung for this Pur- 
poſe, the Fire-walls are the moſt 
uſeful, and leaſt e.penſive. 

1 have ſeen in ſome Places long Z 


Timber-fences erected to force Fruit- 


trees, by laying new Dung againſt 
the Backſide, 


in the ſame manner as 
is practiſed for the Walls; but theſe 
are by no means proper, becauſe the 


Steam of the Dung will eaſily get 
thro? every little Crack or Joint of 


the Boards, to the great Prejudice of 
the Trees: beſides, the Boards will 
continue very damp, as long as any 
Moiſture remains in the Dung, «hich 
Will alſo be very injurious to them 3 
and as theſe Boards will in a few 


Tears decay, theſe will be the moſt 


expenſive, if they are kept in Repair 


for ſome Years, and will never anſwer 
the Deſign fo well as Walls. 


WILDERNESS. | 
In the former Volumes of the 
1 laid down 


ing, and managing of W cerpeſſes, 
ſo as to render them magnificent and 
to Which 1 hall nere «dd 

a tew nden which will explain 
of thoſe Ruler, which have 
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been by ſeveral Perſons miſapplied, 


by miſtaking what I had there in- 


ſerted. | | 


As tothe planting of the Trees in 


Wilderneſſes, according to their dif- 
ferent Growths, I did not thereby 
mean to have whole Lines of the 
ſame Sort of Tree, but as many 


different Sorts of Trees as the Soil 
or Sicuation would admit, obſerving 


to place thoſe of the largeſt Growth 


toward the Infide of the Quarters, 
where they are ſo ſituated as to have 


Openings round them. But if the 
Boundaries of the Quarters are at 
the Extremity of the Garden, and 
there are no Proſpects beyond them 


worth, enjoying; then the largeſt 
T'rees ſhould be placed next to the 
Boundaries, and the ſeveral Trees of 


fore all that ] deſign by this Method 


of Planting is, that every Tree may 


appear to the Sight at a proper 


Viſtance, that the Extent of the 


Plantation may be viewed „ Which 


is too frequently obſtructed by plant- 


ing large Trees near the Walks and 


Openings, and placing low Trees and 
Shrubs behind them 
In the planting of theſe. Trees, 
there are to principal Things to be 
regarded; the firſt is, To diſpoſe 
them in ſuch a manner, that the 
different Colours of their Leaves 


may appear in ſome ſort like the 


Lights and Shades in Pictures. The 


ſecond is, That their different Man- 
ners of Growing may be conſidered, 


and ſo placed as to make ſo many 
_ Irregular Breaks in the Plantation, 
as che Size of che Ground will 


" Silver Firr. 
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admit: for Inſtance, by mixing 


ſome Trees, whoſe Heads grow in a 


pyramidal Form, amongſt other; 
whoſe Heads are globular or conical, 


which will make the whole appear 


more pictureſque and agreeable, 


But where the Plantation 1s very 
large, and is ſeen from a great 
Diſtance, there the Trees ſhould be 


ſo planted, as that ſeveral Trees, 
whoſe Growth and the Colour of 


the Leaves appear the ſame, may 
be joined near each other, that their 
Shades, and the Breaks which they 
make, may be diſtinguiſhed ; for 


when ſingle Trees of each Sort are 
intermixed amongſt others of diſferent 


Kinds, they do not ftrike the Eye in 
large Plantations near ſo well a; 


when many of a Kind appear in 
lower Growth planted before them „„ 

in form of a Slope. But by this I 
would not be underſtood to mean, 
that the Trees ſhould all of them 
be fo choſen and planted, as to form 
a regular even Slope, which would 
Have too uniform an Appearance to. 
be entertaining to the Sight. There- 


Clumps. V 
In Plantations of Ever-green-tree:, 
there may be a greater Diverlity 


made in regard to their ſeveral 


Forms of Growth, than there can 


be amongſt the deciduous Trees; be- 
cauſe there are ſeveral Sorts of Ever- 
greens, which naturally grow in form 

of Pyramids; and there are others | 
which grow in form of Cones, and 
ſome which ſpread and extend their 
Branches in various irregular Figures. 

And theſe are alſo of very different 


Shades ; ſo that when they are pro- 
perly diſpoſed, they will make 2 


beautiful Appearance; eſpecially in 
the Winter Seaſon, when other Lrees 


are deſtitute of Leaves. But that 
any Perſon who is defirous to mare 


one of theſe Plantations, may not 
commit a Blunder, by not know. 
ing the different Forms of the 


Growths of theſe Trees, I ſhall here 


mention ſome of the moſt known 


Ever-greens, diſtinguiſhing them àc- 

cording to their Growths. 
Pyramidal Ever-green- trees. 
Common or Spruce Fire. 


Corniſh 


Cypr 
-" = 
Man. 
Scotc 
Pina 


5 Cluft 


_ Jerſe 
Straa 
Ilex. 

Bays. 


Cort. 


Spre 
 Alate 
Phill 

Helly 
Cedar 


| Laure 


Laure 
Tama 


Lauri 


de 
which t 


that will 
added at 


where a 
Ever- gre 
enumera 
the ſever; 
grow in 

Altho' 
former \ 


their Lea 


intend int 


Plantatio 


| Confuſed 
W teopether, 
by unſkil 
the great 


becauſe 1 
will be { 


too near 


| Trees; b 
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| Corniſh lang- con d Firr. 
Balm of Gllead Firr. 

Lord Weymouth's Firr. 

Cedar of Virginia. 
7 Carolina. 

7 Bermudas. 
Cypreſs. | 

Conical Ever-green-trees. 

Manured Pine, = | 

Scotch Pine. 

Pinaſter, or Wild Pine. 
(iir Fun. 

jerſey Pine. 

Strawberry-tree. 
„ 
Bay. 

Cort- tree. . 

Spreading Ever-green- trees. 

Alaternus 5. 5 
_ Phillyrea's. 

OS TION 

Cedar of Libanus. 

ED n 

l.aurelileau'd Tulip- tree. 
„„ 

Laurus Tinus. ED 


As to the different Heights to 


which theſe Trees naturally grow, b 
that will be deſcribed in a Catalogue 


added at the End of this Volume; 
where all the different Species of 
Ever-green- trees and Shrubs will be 
enumerated and ranged according to 
the ſeveral Sizes to which they uſually 
grow in this Count. 

Altho' I have adviſed in 
former Volumes, not to mix Ever- 
green-trees with thoſe which loſe 


their Leaves; yet by that I did not 


intend intirely to ſeparate them in all 


| Plantations, but only to avoid the 


| confuſed manner of planting them 
| together, which is too often practiſed 
by unſkilful Perſons, many times to 
te great Prejudice of the Trees; 


becauſe ſeveral of the Ever-greens 


will be ſtarved, if they are planted 
too near ſome Sorts of deciduous 


| Trees: belider, the Soil will rarely 


them. 


the 
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ſuit all the Sorts which are thus in- 
judiciouſly mixed together; ſo that 
if ſome of the Sorts are ſuch as the 
Soil is naturally diſpoſed to nouriſh, 
the others, which require a very 
different Soil, will not thrive amongſt | 


The beſt Situation for moſt of the 


largeſt Ever-green-trees, is to plant 


them in open Groves, where they 


will thrive much better, than if they 
are crouded too cloſe together; and 
if theſe Groves are judicioully placed, 
they will be great Ornaments to large 
Gardens. 5 | 


In the planting of 


a manner, as that where the Walks 
twiſt ſo much, as in ſome Places to 


be but a ſmall Diſtance apart, the 


Wood may be fo thick as to prevent 


the Seeing from one Walk to the 
other. This muſt be more particu- 
larly regarded in ſmall Gardens; 
where there ſhould be as much 


Walking contrived, as the Ground 
will poflibly admit. 


planted a good Number of the dif— 
ferent Sorts of Honey ſuckles, which 
may be encouraged to climb up the 
Trees, and to grow rude over the 
adjoining Buſhes. I here ſhould alſo 


be ſome Sweetbrier, Roſes, and 
other ſweet Shrubs planted, Which 


will perfume the Walks in an Even- 
ing, or after Showers of Rain. 

Under the large Trees may be 
planted Hazel, berry-bearing Alder, 
Laurels, Laurus 'Iinus, and fuch 
other Shrubs as will grow under 
Shade ; and if ſome of the common 
climbing Plants be placed fo as to 
grow up the larger 'I'rees, in the 
manner they are often obſerved in 
Woods, they will have a very gocd 
TT TO OTOL -7 >" 


| very large 
Wilderneſſes, there ſhould be Care 
had to fill up the Ground on each 

Side of the private Scrpentine-walks, 
with Shrubs and Underwocd, in ſuch 


On each Side of 
theſe private Walks, ſhould be 


l 
Effect to the Eye, and bs ſerviceable 
| il thickening of the Quarters, where 
they are narrow. And if there are 
| good Number of low Shrubs and 
Plants, ſuch as naturally grow in 
Woods, ſcattered up and down in 
the Quarters under the Trees, they 
will appear much better than either 


the common Weeds, which naturally 


grow there, or the Ground lying 
bars, as it many times does in 


large wilderneſs Quarters. Of theſe 


Shrubs and Plants, there will be a 
Catalogue at the End of this Volume, 
by which any Perſon may be inſtructed 


as to the Sorts, which will thrive in 
2. carefully clear'd and trench'd, it will 
p improve the Growth of the Tree; 
which lead thro' the Quarters of the 
Plantations, muſt be proportioned ac 


ſiuch ſhady Places. 


The ſmaller Serpentine-walls, 


cording to the Size of the Ground : if 
the Quarters are very large, then the 
Walks may be ſeven or eight Feet 
wide, to admit of two Perſons walk- 


ing abreaſt; but in ſmaller Gardens, 
Where there are deſired as many 


Walks as can be conveniently made, 
four Feet in Width will be ſufcient. 
For it will be neceſſary to have the 
Diviſions between the Walks double 
the Width of the Walks ; otherwiſe 
it will be very difficult to get the 
Shrubs and Underwood thick enough 
to render the Walks private. 
lf the Ground where theſe Wilder- 
neſſes are deſigned to be made, is 
very uneven, it will ſtill add a Va- 


Tiety to the Plantation, as it will alſo o. 
Ground with their Branches ; ©": 


When there are very diffrent Soils ; 


becauſe then a judicious Planter will 
adapt the ſeveral Sorts of Trees and 
Plants to the Soils in which they de- 
light to grow ; ſo that there may be 
a greater Variety of Sorts planted, 


and they will thrive much better, 


than on a level Ground; and the 
Walks, by being twiſted abdut, 


may be fo contrived, as to be as eaſy 


to walk on, as thoſe on the molt level 


Fpot. 


3 
If the Ground where theſe WII. 


derneſſes are deſigned to be made, 


hath large Trees already growing on 


it, they will be a great Advantage, 


by affording a preſent Shade ; tor 
the Walks may be twiſted about in 
ſuch a manner, as that the Tree: 
may not interfere with them; ard 
then by trenching and clearing the 


Ground round the Outſides of the 


Quarters, it will be fit to receive 


flowering Shrubs, and other Trees to 
face the other larger Trees; which 


if carefully performed, will rende: 
the Plantation very beautiful. And 
if under theſe Trees the Ground!“ 


and many Under-ſhrubs and Wood. 
plants may be planted to thicken un 
the Quarters, ſo as to make the Walk: 
private. „„ 


==, Trees and Shrubs which 2:: 
Planted in theſe Wilderneſſes, ac 


be ſuffer ed to grow rude, and not: 
have any other pruning, than 1s a. 


ſolutely neceſſary to prevent the- 


ſpreading over the Walks, or te3 
much orcr-bearing the neighbourirg 
Trees or Shrubs, fo that they ma. 
have an equal Advantage of the op*! 
Air; by which means there Will k: 
little Expence in keeping large Pla 
tations of this Kind, eſpecially 2::*: 
the Trees and Shurbs are well root: 
in the Ground; for they will in 


great meaſure prevent the Grow! 


of Weeds, overſhadowing the 
there is nothing more ornamental 
Gardens, when they are judiciou!y 
F;; CE 

Where-ever there are large Wor! 
ſo ſituated, as that they may * 
taken into the Deſign of the Garder, 
they may at an ca Expence be 
rendered very beautiful, by only c 
ting away unſightly Trees and Shrub | 
and adding ſome Bowermng Trees 
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and ſweet-ſmelling Shrubs, in proper 


Places, and opening Walks thro' the 


different Parts, which may be twiſted 


About after an eaſy natural manner, 
ſo as to ſhew as little of Art as 
poſſible. If to this there are added 


ſome large Openings, in ſuch Places 
where there are few good Trees, 


which may be varied in their Figures, 
and ſome little Buildings, Obeliſks, 
Vaſes, Urns, &c. placed properly in 
them, it will add greatly to their 


Magnificence. : 


In laying out of theſe Walks thro' 
Woods, there ſhould be a great Re- 
card had to the neighbouring Coun- 
iry ; fo as where-ever there are any 
diſtant Objects which appear to the 
Sight, there ſhould be Openings, to 
which the Serpentine-walks ſhould 


lead, from whence the Objects nay 


be viewed; which will be an agree- 


able Surprize to Strangers, after 


having traverſed thro' many of theſe 


| Walks, to be led to & fine Proſpect 
ef the adjacent Country; where a 
Village, Church, or ſome other re- 
markable Object, may appear to the 
Sight; or perhaps a River, or other 


large Body of Water, either of 

which will have a very agreeable 

—__ cc. . 
But as there is no laying down 


Rules which can ſuit with every Si- 


tuation, the Deſigning of theſe 
Wilderneſſes muſt be left to the 
ſudgaaent of the Owner, or ſome 
good Taſte, who 
ſhould be a little converſant with the 


Situation, before he begins to exe- 


cute, leſt many irreparable Miſtakes 


ſhould be made, by defiroying of 
| Trees; Which has too often hap- 


pened, when theſe Works haye been 
directed by unſkilful Perſons, or by 


others who have not taken Time to 


conſider enough the adjoining Coun- 
ny, 10 as to bring as many Objects 
% View as can pollibly be obtaintd. 


WI 
Therefore I ſhall not add any far- 
ther Directions, ſince thoſe inſerted 
in this Place, being added to what 
were exhibited in the former Yo- 
lumes, will be ſufficient Inſtructions 


for the right laying out and planting 


any of tireſe kinds of Work. 
kf © | 


In the Abridgment of the firſt 


Volume of the Gardeners Di#ionary 


is inſerted, an Account of the Ma- 
nagement of Vineyards in England, 
as allo the Method of preſſing the 


Grapes, and making 


as it hath been practiſed by ſome 


Curious Perſons, who have made 
Wine in this Country : but as the 


Spirit for planting of Vineyards in 


England, has of late Years increaſed, 
J have inſerted in this Volume the 


different Methods praiſed in the 


ſeveral Countries abroad, for making 
their Wines; and ſhall firſt begin 
with the Italian Wines, particularly. 
thoſe of Chianti, which are the moſt 
ee TE 


The Seafon for gathering the 


Grapes, and making the Wine, is 
very uncertain, depending upon the 


Weather that has been the preceding 
Spring and Summer, Which makes it 
ſooner or later 15 or 20 Days in 


Chianti: when the Seaſon has been 


good, they begin to cut their Grapes 
about Michaclmas, and in the Plains 


a Week or ten Days ſooner. In this 
they every-where govern themſelves 
according to the Ripeneſs of their 
Grapes, and the Proſpect of the 


Weather, aiming to have a perfect 
dry Seaſon to do it in. 1 


The Grapes being of a due Ripe- 
neſs, and the Weather warm and 
dry, as ſoon as the Sun or Wind has 
conſum'd the Dew that was on them, 


they cut them, and put them into 


Piggins, and carry them, if at a 
Diſtance, on Mules, or, if near, 


between two Men, tothe Winc-vat 3 


N * 3 EEC... 


the Wine, 


* 
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and then either bruiſing them to 
Maſh, in the ſaid Piggins, with a 
Club, throw them directly therein, 
or elſe into a Veſſel reſembling a very 
large Hopper, with a Grate length- 
wiſe ; then Boards being placed over 
the Vat, a Lad with his Feet treads 
them out, the Juice, Huſks, Stones, 
and Stalks all paſſing through the 
| Grate into the Vat; and ſo they 
continue to do, till the Vat (which 
uſually contains from four to five 
Tuns, fometimes eight, ten, nay, as 


Fir as fiſteen, or twenty in ſome large 


Vineyards, in which there are ſome- 
times ſeveral of them) is full; when 
immediately, or ſometimes in a few 
Fours before they fill it, it will {et 
a boiling, which raiſes the Huſks, 


Stalks, and Stones to the Top, and 
theſe make a thick Cruſt ; and thus 
it continues boiling for many Days, 
more or leſs, according to the Strength 
pPfit, till it be fit to be drawn off, 

which is to be diſtinguiſhed by the 

_ Palate, wherein the greateſt Skill in 


mak ing Wine conſiſts. The low 
Wines of the Plains are ready in 


about ten Days, thoſe of the Hills 


in about fifteen, of the Mountains in 
Chianti eighteen or twenty, and 
ſometimes more, in the Haſtening or 
Retarding whereof the Weather 


has ſome Share; ſo that when they 


are near ready, they taſte them every 
JJ... . 
The more the Wines boil, the 
drier they will be, the Colour 
_ deeper ; and the leſs, the ſweeter and 


paler : and what is ſaid above, is to 
de underſtood of Red-wines, which 
_ are the chief Produce of this Country; 


whilſt to make their ſtrong White- 


wines or Muſcadines, they gather 
ther Grapes carefully, and lay them 


thi, or four Days, or more, in the 
Sun, taking care to carry them 
Wir ain Doors, or under Shelters in 


the Night-time, that ſo no Dew may 


fall on hein. 
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When they are put into the Vat, 
they let them boil but little, five or 
ſix Days at moſt, and then put them 
into the Caſk, ſhifting them from 
one Caſk to another, twice or thrice, 
to make them become fine ; and for 
the Verdea or White Florence, as it 
15 called, they draw it off from the 
Vat almoſt as ſoon as it begins to 


| boil, and has raiſed the Cruſt ; and 
then letting it boil in the Caſk into 


which they have drawn it, thirty-ſix 
Hours, or, at moſt, two Days, 
they ſhift it into another, and fo in 
a few Hours into a third and fourth, 


to check and prevent its Fermentation, 


which gives it the Sweetneſs it has; 
but then it is never perfectly fine, tho 


land, eſpecially among the Women, 


ſome People both in Italy and Eng- 


-are very fond of it. | 
N. B. Je Grapes at the End of 
the Bunches are weaker in Quality, 
as well as leſs ripe, than thoſe that 
grow nigher to the Stalk; and there. 
fore ſome extremely curious Perſant, 
to make a ſmall Quantity of ver) 
choice Wines, cat them off, and mate 


a Wine by itſelf, which is much 
inferior to that which is made e 
the upper Part of the Bunch. This 
Practice, tho" attended with Trouble, 
may be recommended for a larger 
Parcel, in ſuch Years as the Grofes 


are badly ripe, to haue fome Wine, 


at leaſt, in Perfection. 


N. B. Thoſe Perſons who wal 
themſelves on making the beſt Mines, 


and andeamour to keep up the Repu- 
tation of their Vineyards and Cellars, 
in cutiing their Grapes, leave the 
unripe, or thoſe which are infected 
avith Rottenneſs, together, till tht 
laſt, and with them make a Vat or 
more by themſelves, of Vin Scauro, 
or Refuſe Wine, avhich ſerves fer 
common Uſe ; for which alſo thi) 
mix Water with the Bottom of bei- 
Vats, and the Huſes, &c. and mae 
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ferable to Water-Cyder ; but the 
Weather once coming in warm, turns 
it eager and undrinkable. 

When any Wines are boiling in 
the Vat, it raiſes a Warmth in the 
Room, which is accounted good in 
many Diſtempers, eſpecially for ſuch 
as have a Weakneſs in any of their 
Limbs, to put them into a Vat of 


boiling Wine ; and the Huſks, &c. 


that come out of the Vat; are 
eſteemed very good for the like 
\ Purpoſe. CN or ie 
When the Wines are found to be 
ready, they proceed to draw them 
off, which are now properly called 
Wines (before which they are 


termed Moto, i. e. in Englih, 


Mort); for which Purpoſe, within 
three or Four Inches of the Bottom 


of the Vat, there is a Cock fix'd 
therein; when in ſmall Barrels they 


carry and put it into the large Buts, 
which, in Chianti, hold, ſome of 


them, ſeven or eight Tuns, but ge- 
nerally two or three Tuns, made of 


thick Cheſnut, the Staves being bet- 
ter than an Inch and a halt thick, 
and more than twice as high as they 
are long, which they neyer waſh ; 
but having left a Gallon or two, 
or, it may be, three or four, of 


Wine in them, when they draw it 


off the Spring or Summer before. 
When they are about filling them 
294in, to clear them out, they ſend 
in a Lad at the Door which is made 


in the Head of the Caſk, to do it 


with a Sponge, and to waſh it with 
lome new Wine ; and this without 
wiping off any of the Argol, which 


they think preſerves the Wine the 


better. 


In theſe Caſks, which laſt many 


| Years, (and have Arge/ in them of 

the Thickneſs ſometimes of three or 
tour Inches) they let them remain 
ful they have an Opportunity of 


@ pleaſant, briſk Drink, nuch pre- 


tembrine. 
is, that one Caſk drawn out of the 
ſame Vat ſhall be infected, and an- 
other not, but be perfectly good; 
and yet both have been kept in the 
ſame Cellar. „% 002 ie 
As this Change happens not to 
Wine in Flaſks, tho' that will turn 
eager, I am apt to attribute it to 
ſome Fault in filling the Caſk, which 


a+ 
ſling them, taking care to keep 
them full quite to the Bung, with a 


wooden Stopper. 'This is what they 
practiſe in Chianti, where the beſt 


Wines are made, and whence, from 


thoſe Buts, they are drawn into 
Flaſks, and carried, at the Expence 


of about a Crown for a Mule-load, 


to Florence, in order for Exportation 
but in other Places they draw them 


off into leſs Caſks, of which Wines, 
except ſome Carniguano's, and thoſe 


of Val d' Arno, tew or none are 
exported, but ferve for the Con- 


ſumption of the Country. Some of 
theſe have a pleaſant Flavour and 
Briſkneſs, tho' of no great Body, 
many of which will not keep the 
Summer over, except in cool Cellars, 
in the Places where made; ſuch is 
the nice Nature of this Country 


Wines in general. Nor are the 


choiceſt Chianti”s exempt ; for at 
two Seaſons of the Year, the Be- 
ginnings of June and September, the 

one when the Grapes are in Flower, 
and the other when they begin to 
ripen, ſome even of the belt Wines 
are apt to change, eſpecially at this 
latter Seaſon 3 not that they turn 
_ eager, but take a molt unplealing 
Taſte, which renders them unht, not 
only for Drinking, but even to make 


Vinegar of; and is called the Ser- 
And what is moſt ſtrange, 


mutt always be kept full, and which, 


either by letting alone too long, 'til! 


the Decreaſe be too great, and the 
Pan or Scum that there naturally 


is on all Wine, being thereby too 
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4 
much dilated, is ſubject to break, or 
_ elſe being broke by haſty filling up, 
gives it that inſipid Taſte of a rotten 
Vine. leaf, e 
But againſt this there is a very 
ſtrong Objection, that this Defect 
ſeizes the Wine at a particular 
Senſon, in September, over which 
if it gets, it will hold good for many 
Tec ES e ſe 
Therefore the Caſe is worthy the 
Inquiry of the Naturaliſts, whilſt it 
is evident, at leaſt for the firſt Year 
| atter it made, Wines in general are 
more or leſs affected by the Cir- 
Cuſtances wherein the Vines or Grapes 
at that time are; and if they get 
well over the Time of the Grapes 
flowering, will Kegp good *till that 
of their beginning to ripen. 
As for the Time that the Wines 
are fit to drink, the poorer ſort of 
People drink that of the Plains al- 
moſt as {oon as drawn off ; but from 


che 11th of Nowember may be fad 


to be its proper Seaſon, _ 


pleaſant Drink about C Hriſtmas, 


and during the Spring; but 'till 


June the CHianti's are not eſteemed 
to be fit for Drinking, tho' they are 
fit for Exportation in Butts in De- 
cember, and in the Flaſks and Cheſts 


about the Beginning of February : if 
ſooner ſhipped off in that manner, 
tho“ apparently fine, there will be a 


Sediment in the Flaſks. 
I *'Che Art of brewing Wines (fur- 


\ ther rkan the Throwing into each 
Quantity of two or 
three Hatfuls of the choiceſt Grapes 
they had preſerved, and laid on Mats the Year 1607, when the Vintage 
in the Sun for that Purpoſe, which 


great Butt the 


wenne picked from the Stalks, and 


are eſtecmed proper for their Wines 
to feed on, and which they call 


Coverno) was not known in Chianti, 


though the Hoſts here practiſed 


ſomething Uke it, mixing the (mall 


wir 


Wines of this Country with the 


ſtrong ones of other Parts; and fining 


their White-wines with Ifinglaſs, 
Whites of Eggs, Lime, and the like; 
and were thought to put Alum into 
their Red-wines to preſerve them, 


and promote a Thirſt in their Gueſt) 
till on the breaking out of the firſt 


French War, an Engliſh Merchant 


from Bourdeaux came into theſe 


Parts, with a View to accommodate 
the Wines which were made in the 


beſt Parts of Chianti, and were na- 


turally of a true bright Ruby, with 
a pleaſant Flavour, and a ſilky Soft- 


nels, to the Eugliſs Palates, then in 


Love with the deep-coloured rough 


_ Clarets; who inſtructed them firſt 
in the making of Black-wines, with 


| the L Ab, ſeo, or Witd Grape; Which 
being mixed with the Chianti's, gave 


them a deeper Colour, and a rougher 


Taſte ; and being liked in England. 
gave the firſt Occaſion to great Quan- 
tities being ſent thither every Year in 


tol Cas: in the making of which, the 
Thoſe of the Halls are a very 


ſaid Gentleman was the firſt that in- 


ſtructed them; for before, their 


Caſks were, as above related, very 
unwieldy. This put them alſo (there 
being a Demand for their Wines) 


upon increaſing and inlarging their 


Cultivations, and making ſome of 
them in ſuch Places, as the Expo: 
tion was not very proper for ; as alſo 
to cultivate in Vineyards the faid 
L' Abruſco, or Wild Grape, and 


which certainly was the moſt proper 


to mix with their other Grapes in 


the Vat, boiling them together. 


Thus all ſucceeded pretty well, till 


proving very bad, and there being 3 
great Demand of their Wines for 
Eng land, by mixing the low Wines 
with the high ones of Chia, 
which that Seaſon were not ver) 


good, they brought theſe Wines u 


ſuch a Diſreputation, that they have 
FTE 0 never 


neſs te 


enoug 
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never been able to regain their Cre- 
dit, though they have fince, many 
times, had thoſe that are good, 

Whether it be, that the Taſte of 
the People is run upon Portugal 
Wines, or ſome other Cauſe, they 
have never been able, as I ſaid, to 
recover it ſo as to have any conſider- 
able Quantity exported in Caſks from 
theſe Parts; and the Perſon that firit 
directed the Affair, had the Diſſatiſ- 


3 faction to ſee his Project miſcarry, 
after it had in a manner ſucceeded, 


and himſelf reaped conſiderable Be- 
CC 

At preſent, therefore, what goes 
for England is chiefly in Cheſts, and 


no more Black-wines, as uſed to be 


formerly, and theſe are ſent juſt as 


they are made; but ſtill in Chianti, 
of the 
| Bruſeo Grape, (which, however, is 
much different from the wild one, 
and becomes much larger and more 


as they have Cultivations 


_ generous) they continue to mix them 
with their other Grapes, which gives 


the great Colour as well as a ⸗Rough- 
neſs to their Wines, and is agreeable 
enough to the Engiih Taſte. 

JJ ro er ern gys might be delicious, and where they 


The Manner of making Wine in 
Champaigne, and bow it may be 
propagated in other Provinces, to 
bring it to Perfection, 


Wine is ſo delicate a Liquor, and 
an Aliment ſo proper to give Strength, 
and to preſerve Health, if uſed with 
Moderation, that one may very well 


wonder, that in moſt of the Pro- 
| vinces of France they make it with 


ſo much Negligence, in all thoſe 


. Places where it might be excellent. 
The Champenois are exempted. 


from this Reproach, and, whether 


it be from a Delicacy of "Taſte, or 


4 Defire of making an Advantage 
of their Wines, or a Facility in ren- 
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dering them better, they have been 
always more induſtrious to make 
them more exquiſite, than thoſe af 
the other Provinces of the Kingdom. 

It is true, it is ſcarce ſixty Years 
ſince they have ſtudied to make pale 
Wine, which is very near White; 


but before, their Red-wine was made 


with more Care and Neatneſs, than 
any other of the Wines of the King- 
dom. - „%% 
1 ſhall not enter upon the ancient 
or modern Diſpute, as to the Prefe- 
rence between the Wines of Chan- 


paigne and Burgundy : I ſhall content 
myſelf with taking Notice of all that 
the People of Champaigne have in- 


vented, to give the Fineneſs and 


Agreeableneſs to tlicir Wines; and 


by the Obtervations that may be 
made therefrom, it will be eaſy to 
ſee, that the ſaine may be imitated in 
other Provinces, fo as to come pretty 
near that Lightnels and Exquiſite- 
mn Cee 
If theſe Eſſays ſhall give Hopes 
of Succeſs for the future, the Wines 


of thoſe Provinces might be brought 


to Perfection by degrees, where they 


are but too common, becaule they 


have never ſtudied to give them that 


Eineneſs. 

To make an excellent Wine of the 
firſt Preſſing, having firſt well exa- 
mined the Maturity of the Grapes, 
you ought to endeavour not to ga- 


ther them but on Days that are 


very dewy, and in hot Years, after 


a little Rain, when you can be ſo 
happy as to have it. As the Grapes | 
are not ripe till towards the End of 


September, and ſometimes the Be- 
ginning of October, Dew is rarely 
wanting in Vintage: time. This Dew 
gives the Grapes a Flower or Farina 


on the Outſide, which they call Azur, 


and inwardly a Freſhneſs, which 1s 
the Cauſc that it does not heat very 
| e | calily, 


| 
| 

q 
[| 
| 
|. 
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eaſily, and that the Wine is not co· 


loured. 


It is very opportune, if there 


chances to be a miſty Day in dry 
\ Years, which now-and-then happens: 

the Wine is not only thence more 
White and delicate, but the Quantity 
zs by much the greater, being aug- 


mented by near one fourth Part. A 


private Perſon, who has but twelve 
Pieces of Wine, in gathering his Vin- 


tage in a Morning, which has the 


Sun without Dew, will have ſixteen 


or ſeventeen, if the Morning be miſty; 
and fourteen or fifteen, if it has no 


_ Miſt, but yet has a good Dew. The 
Reaſon of this is, that the Dew, and, 
above all, the Miſt, renders the 
| Grapes tender, ſo that the Whole, 
nin a manner, turns into Wine. 


The Wine produced from the 


Grapes that have not been warmed 
the Moment they are cut, will ſtill 
remain much paler ; whereas when 
the Sun has warmed the Subſtance of 
the Grape, it will become more red 
by the Motion of the Parts; but the 

Quantity will be leſſened either by 
reaſon of Tranſpiration, or becauſe 

the Rind has been thickened and har- 
dened by the Sun, whereby it yields 
its Juice with more Difficulty. This, 


Experience hath taught, is of ſq 


much the more Concern, by how | 
much the more certain it is. 
They agree in Champaigne, chat 
the Wine which they call River 
Vine, is ordinarily paler than that of 
the Mountains, but they do not give 
the Reaſon for it: I believe the 
Vineyards that are near a River en- 
joy all the Night a freſh Air, which 
the River exhales; whereas the Vine- 
yards of Mountains don't reſpire, 
during the Night, that Warmth 
which proceeds from the Exhalations 

of the Earth, and it is that Which 
makes the Colour more or leſs; 

| FOreouer, when the Years are very 


Wh 
hot, they cannot, either to thoſe of 
the River or of the Mountains, war. 
rant the Colour ; and when the Years 
are cold, neither the Wines of the 
Mountains, nor thoſe of the Rivers, 


are coloured: the Reaſon is the ſame, 4 


becauſe the Wines of the Kivers are 
more ſoft, forward, and ſooner fi 
for drinking, than the others that are 
harder, more heady, and later fit. 
They call the Wines of the River, 


Auville, Ay, Epernay, Cumieres, 2 3 


Pierry, as Fluery, Damery, Vanteuil, 


and others; but erzenay, Sillery, : 
St. Thierry, Mailly, Rilly, and ftome _ 
others, are of the Mountains; theſe 


latter Wines keep as well as the firſt, 
and in good Vears they keep equally 


well i in Bottles for nve or fix Years. 

_ They gather not all the Grape; 
without Diſtinction, nor at all Hours 
in the Day, but they chuſe the ripeſt 
and blueſt; thoſe are the beſt, and 
make the moſt exquiſite Wine, whole _ 
Berries grow not too cloſe together, 


but are a little ſeparated, whereby 


they ripen perfectly well: for thoſe 


that are cloſe joined together, never 
ripen throughly. They cut them 


with a ſmall an OE K:1ife, with as 
much Neatneſs, and as little of the 


Tail, as they can; and they lay them 


very gently on the Baſkets, fo as not 


to bruiſe one Grape. 
With thirty Grape- ontherer 5 
will run over a Vineyard of thirty 


Arpents in three or four Hours, to 
make one firſt Preſſing of ten or 
twelve Pieces. 


In wet Years, great Cure ou 
be taken not to put any Grape that 


is ſpoil'd into the Baſkets ; and at 
all times you muſt be very careful to 
cut away the rotten Grapes, or thoſe 
that are bruiſed, or quite dried up; 
but you muſt never ſtone them. 
They begin the gathering of 
Grapes half an Hour after Sun- | 


ad it Fg Sun 4s not clouded. 


and 


| neatly | 
| they ar 
they bei! 


and it 
ten o' ( 
and m 
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and it is a little hot, about nine or 
ten o' Clock they leave off gathering, 
and make their Sac, which is one of 
the firſt Preſſing; becauſe after this 
Hour the Grape being warm, the 
Wine will be of a red Colour or 
Teint, and will be a long while very 
head. 

Upon theſe Occaſions they get a 
great Number of Gatherers, to be 


able to make up a Sac for a Preſling 


in twoor three Hours: if it be over- 
caſt, they may gather the whole 
Day, becauſe the Grape will pre- 
| ſerve its Freſhneſs upon the Stock. 
The Gatherers and the Preſſers 


ought to take great Care, that the 


Grapes be neitker foul nor heated 
u hen they are preſſed; and alſo, that 


the Grapes have or F lower under 
the 8 

When the Preſs is near the Vine- 

| yard, it is eaſy to prevent the Wine 

from having a Colour, becauſe the 
| Grapes may be carried gently and 


neatly in a little time; but when 
they are two or three Leagues off, 


I they being obliged to ſend the Grapes 


in Caſks, and in Carts, to preſs it 
as ſoon as may be, it is hardly to be 
avoided but that the Wine will be 
coloured, except in very moiſt and 
cold Years. 


This is a certain Principle, that 


1 : when the Grapes are cut, the ſooner 
they are preſſed, the more pale and 
delicate is the Wine; for by how 


much the more the Wine ſtands 


upon the Marc, the redder it is; ſo 


that it is of great Importance to 


haſten the Gathering and reiz of 


the Grapes. 


When the Grapes have been put 5 


die the Preſs, or on the Marc, 
they put three great Rods or Poles 


bf ren or twelve Inches round upon 


them, one at either End in Length, 
and the third in the Middle on the 


YT kme Side, Theſe : at the Extremitics 
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ſerve to deſcribe the Lines which 
they ought to follow with their Cut- 
ting-ſhovels, in cutting the Marc, 
the Subſtance ſqueezed on two Sides. 
After the Cut is made, they lay up- 
on theſe Poles, and on the Grapes, 
Planks of the Size of the Preſs; and 
upon theſe Planks Half-beams of 
eight or nine Inches ſquare, which 
they call Moyaux, at a Foot Diſtance 
one from the other; they put four or 
five Rows of theſe Moyaux acroſs one 
upon another, which elevates it with 
the Bag about four or hve Feet ; and 
they let down upon the Whole three 


or four great Beams of an immenſe 
Weight, which are placed in the 


middle of the Preſs acroſs, and borne 
up at one End by two ſtrong Side- 


beams, which are ſunk fifteen or 
twenty Feet into the Ground, 
and which are faſtened to the | 


Baſes which croſs them: at the 
other End there is a Cage, as they 


call it, or a Wheel with a Skrew to 
raiſe or lower theſe great Beams 
upon the Moyaux, and thus to preſs 
the Grapes. Then they preſently 
raiſe, by the means of a Skrew, 


the End of the Trees on the Side of 
the Wheel, or of the Cage, which 
lowers the other End of the Checks 
or Side- beams; then they drive with 
a great Mallet two or four great 
wooden Quoins between the Notch _ 
which is in the Side-beams or Cheeks, 


and theſe Beams are alſo lowered to 


keep them in their Poſition, and to 


prevent them from riſing ; and after 


this they lower the other End by the 

Aid of the Skrew, which ſerves allo | 

to raiſe it. 7 
They uſe in theſe Preſſes large 


| Steel Shovels about a Foot in Breadth, 


and one and a half in Depth, very 
heavy and ſharp at the Bottom, to 
cut the Marc of the inks — at 
the fo ur Sides. 


The 


* 
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The firſt time they lower the great 
Beams upon the Grapes, they call 
the Wine chat runs out, the Wine 
of Goute, becauſe it is the fineſt and 
moſt exquiſite in the Grape. This 
Wine is very thin, and has not Body 
enough; they call this firſt Preſſing 
L' Abaiſſement. This muſt be done 


with a great deal of Dexterity and 


Briſkneſs, that the Beams may be 
raiſed immediately, to ſend back to 


the Middle inſtantly the Grapes 
which are ſlipped to the Sides all 
round about, to preſs them briſkly 
the ſecond or third time. They call 
theſe two other Lowerings of the 
Beams, the firſt and ſecond Cutting: 
they muſt be done in leſs than an 
Hour, if you would have the Wine 
very pale, becauſe Time is not to : 
be given to the Grapes to heat, nor 
the Liquor to remain che 
Marc. 


They 1 mingle the Wine 


h of the Abaifement, or Lowering, 

with that of the firſt and ſecond Cut ; 
and ſometimes, but very rarely, with 
that of the third, according as the 
Years are more or leſs hot; and 
thence they call a Wine of the firſt 
preſſing, Fine. 


Some preſerve one or two Car- 
eaux of the firſt Taſte, which 1s that 
of the Lowering, by itſelf; but it 
25 too {mall or thin, and has not a 


_ ſufficient Body for Wine, 
There are ſome skilful N 
Who aflirm that the Lowerings of 


the Wines ought not to be mixed 
but with thoſe of the firſt Cut, be- 


cauſe that is much more delicate 
than that of the ſecond and third ; 
and that beſides, there is time enough 
to mingle them afterwards, if they 
are found to be too fine, and pale 


enough; and the rather, becauſe 


there is no Remedy, if it be done 


at the firſt. 
At every Cut ey 8 che great 


Wi — 


Beams, and they take away all the 
Moyaux with the Planks, and the 
Rods that are immediately upon the 
Grapes, or upon the Marc. With 
theſe Steel Cutting-ſhovels they cut 
the Marc on four Sides, and they 
caſt down with their wooden Shovelz 
that which 1s cut, and they ſpread it 


even all over the Square to the End, 


that it may not diſperſe ſo eaſily ; 
that is to ſay, in thoſe Preſſes which 
they call Etiquets ; they take care 


that the Wheel which is upon the 


Middle, may be made to bear, eſpe- 
cially upon the Rammer, over all 


the Breadth, in ſuch manner that 


the Bag may be equal. 


'The ſecond Cut 3 is more plentiful E 


than the Lowering and the firſt, be- 
cauſe the Grapes begin to be wel! 


bruiſed, and they do not flip 0 


much to the Sides. 


The Wine ſtrains from the Pre BB 
into a Punchion, having the Head 


ſtaved out, or ſome other large 


Veſſel prepared for the Purpoſe, and 


ſunk into the Ground on the Fore- 


fide - to receive it. It appears to be 


drawn a little upon the Red ; but it 


loſes this little of 1ts Colour ad 


ing as it is boiling, and as it clarific, 
itſelf in the Tun; and it remains 


perfectly white, eſpecially when they 


have preſſed the two firſt Cuts with 
much Diſpatch ; but principally when 
they have gathered the Grapes during 
the Dew, or in a ſhady Time, 4!- 

though thele Wines are white, + chey 


call them grey, becauſe they ae 


made only of black Grapes. 
If the Year be hot, and the Wine 
of the third Cut has a Colour, . 


muſt be mingled, not with that ©! 
the foregoing, but with that of the 


fourth, and ſometimes, though but 
very rarely, with that of the fifth. 
They are not in ſo much Haſte for 


| theſe Cuts as for the firſt; the, 


make an Interval of a 2 Halt- 


hou: 


hour | 
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more 
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the N 
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other fe 
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hour between the one and the other. 
The Wine that comes thence has 


more of Colour than this, which 

they call the Partridges Eye, or, 
the Vine of the Cut: it is a ſtrong 
Wine, pleaſant, fine, good for an 


Ordinary, but is better when it is 
old. 


the fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh Cut, 
Which they call Wine of the Preſs, 
which is too red, pretty hard, but 
ft for Houſhold- -drinking : but 
when they are not in Haſte, they 
leave ah 


the Wine to ſtrain inſenſibly, as to 
give the Preſſers time to ſleep, or to 
reſt themſelves; for the Fatigue is 


very great, they being obliged to 


carry it on, Night and Day, for 


hard, that Fol they have done, the 
Marc is as hard as a Stone. 'They 
put this Marc into old Caſks, with 


the Heads out, and they ſell it to 


People, who draw from it an Agua 
Vitæ of a very bad Taſte, which 
they call the Aqua Fitz of Airne ; 


but it is good for a great many Pur- 


poſes. 


| alſo make two, three, or four firſt 
Preflings of fine Wine, by chuſing 
always the molt delicate and ripeſt 


| Grapes for their Firſts. Theſe are 
always much ſuperior the one to the 
other for Goodneſs and for Price; ſo 


that if the Wine of one of the firſt 
Preſſings ſells for ſix hundred Livres 


a Queue, that of the ſecond will not 


ſell for above four hundred and fifty, 
and th: at of the third two hundred 


When the Wine of the wth | 
Cut is too deep, they don't mingle 
t with Wine of the Cut; but they 
bbſerve to mingle it with Wine of 


nterval of an Hour and a 
half between every one of the three 
laſt Cuts; as much to give time to 


ri „ 
This White-\ wine may be mingled ; 
with the Wine of the Taille, if you 
Will, if you have not an Opportu- 

nity. 
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and fifty, although all the Wines aze 
of one and the ſame Vineyard. 

In every firſt Preſſing there are 
ordinarily two-thirds of fine Wine, 
one half-third of Wine of the Cut, 


and one half-third of the Wine of 
the Preſs: thus one Cue of five or 
fix Pieces of Wine will conſiſt of nine 


or ten of Fine, three or four of 


Taille, and two or three of the : 


Preſs. 


thoſe that are not very ripe, and 


which they call Yerderons. They 
make of the Whole a Wine pretty 


high-coloured, which they ſell to the 
Country People, or that ſerves for 
their Domeſtics: 


this Vintage. 


The white Grapes do not come 
into this Cave; they leave them 


upon the Stock till towards Al! Saints 
Day, or ſometimes till towards the 
eighth or tenth of Nowember, at 
which time the Mornings are cold, to 
make of it a Yin-Bourra, as they call 
it, (I. e. a new and ſweet White- 
wine, that has not worked) which 


they ſell while it is quite hot. 
Thoſe who have many Vineyards, ; 


This Wine is ſtill the better when 


the Grapes have borne the white 
Froſts of October and Nowember, or 
at leaſt very cold Mornings. Alittle 
Rottenneſs in theſe Grapes does no 

Harm; you need only take care to 
ive the Wine leave to throw out 


the F th by the Ferment, and pu- 


Of the common black Grapes, 
which remain after. one ſecond or 
third Cave, they make one with 


they alſo leave 
theſe Grapes two whole Days in a 
great Tub, before they preſs them, 
to the end that the Wine may be 
the redder; and they mingle all that 
comes from the different 1 ailles ot 
about three Weeks. The Preſflers 
of Champaigne preſs the Grapes ſo 


wi 
nity of ſelling it preſently after it is 
boiled. This makes a very good 
Wine to drink, is pretty pale, and 


| Has a good Body. 


All theſe fine Wines ought to le 
put into a new Caſk, as alſo ſhould 
thoſe of the Taille; but the Red- 


wines, the Green, and thoſe of the 


Preſs, may be put into an old Caſk, 


though it ought to be a good one. 
Vou muſt never rub the Tuns 
over with Brimſtone; you ſhouldonly 
waſh them in common Water, a lit- 

tle while before they are filled, and 


give them time to drain well: ſome 
_ Handfuls of Flowers or Peach-leaves 
may be mingled with the Water ; 


from that of the Mountains. The 
Pieces of the Rivers contain about 
two hundred and ten Paris Pints, (a 
Paris Pint is equal to an Engliſo 
Quart) the Carteux an hundred and 


and they pretend that this will do 


the Wine Good. 


In Champaigne they rarely put it in 
any thing but Pieces [Carteux] and 
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The River Meaſure is different 


ten; the Pieces of the Mountains 
contain about two hundred and forty 


Pints, at the leaſt two hundred and 


thirty Paris Meaſure, and the Car- 


teux an hundred and fifteen, or an 


hundred and twenty. _ 


They mark regularly, with Chalk, 


every Piece, and every Carteux, 
Which denotes the firſt, ſecond or 


the Grapes came. e 


third Cave; the Wine of the Cut- 
ting of the Preſs, the White-wine 


and the Green; they alſo write the 


vate Perſons in Champaigne have at- 


tempted to make Wine as red as that 


of Burgundy, and they have ſucceed- 
ed pretty well as to the Colour; 


but, in my Opinion, theſe Sorts of 


Wines do not come up to thoſe of 


Some few Years ſince, ſome pri- 


WI 
Burgundy, in that they are not o 
ſoft, nor ſo agreeable to the Palate; 


nevertheleſs many Perſons call for 


theſe Wines ; and ſome eſteem them 
the beſt. 5 5 
And as thoſe grey Wines are a 


little fallen, there was made, the laſt 


Year, a great deal of Red in Chan- 
paigne. Theſe Wines do well for 


Flanders, where they are frequently 
fold for thoſe of Burgund. 
Of all theſe Wines, there is none 


better for Health, nor more agree. 
able to the Palate, than the grey 
Wine of Champaigne, of the Colour 


of a Partridge's Eye, or the Wines 
of the two firſt Tailles of a fit 
Preſſing in pretty hot Years. 


This Wine has a Body, a Tert- 


neſs, a Headineſs, a Balſamickne{ 
or Perfume, a Quickneſs and Del:- 
cateneſs, that exceeds all the mol; 


Exquiſite ones of Burgund. 


And that which ſhould engage one 


to drink it, is its Lightneſs, which 
makes it ſtrain and paſs quicker 
through the Body than any other 
Wine in the Kingdom. It is a 
Miſtake to be of Opinion, that the 


Wine of Campaigne can give the Gout. 


J have ſcarce ever ſeen one gouty 


Perſon in this whole Province; and 


there need be no better Proof. 


'To make good Wine in Char- 


paigne, the black Grapes ought to 
be gathered in the Heat of the Day. 


Care is to be taken to chuſe them 


well, and not to mingle with them 
the Grapes of the Vine-Arbour, nor 


the green ones, or thoſe that are 


partly rotten ; to let them be two 


Days in one Tub, where the Liquor 


grows red by the Heat that it con- 
tracts there. Some Hours before i 


is put into the Preſs, it ought to be 
trampled with the Feet, and the 


Juice to be mingled with the Marc : 


without this, the Wine will not be 


of a ſufficient Redneſs. If it be 
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tand more than two Days in the 
Tub, it will taſte too much of the 
Stone : if it be mingled with the 
Wine of the Preſs, it will be too 
thick, too hard, and too unpleaſant. 
If they would continue to make 
good Red-wine in Champaigne, they 
muſt trample the Grapes as in Bur- 


' gundy, and leave them for three, four 


F or five Days in one Tub: but as the 


red Wine of Champaigne never equals 
the Goodneſs of that of Burgundy, 


the Reputation of the grey Wines 
will fink in a ſhort time, and the 


Public will inſenfibly loſe the Reliſh 
of it, which will bring an infinite 
Detriment to the Province. 


The Wine of the firſt Preſſing 
being finiſhed, and the Veſſels mark'd, 
they ſet them in a Row in a Cellar or 
Court-yard. Thoſe who have a 


great deal of Wine, and are good 


O kconomiſts, take great Care to 
b gather the Scum that comes out of 


every Veſſel, while the Wines fer- 
ment, by the means of a kind of 


tin Funnel, made bending down- 
wards, which lets the Scum fall into 
a wooden Bowl, which is placed be- 
- tween two Caſks ; they afterwards 


put theſe Scums into the Wines of 
the Preſs; but nevertheleſs there 


are but few that uſe this Piece of 

Okconomy. x LES 
| They let their grey Wines ſtand 
| to ferment in the Caſks ten or 
| twelve Days, becauſe theſe Wines 
throw out their Ferment ſo much 
the more or leſs ſlowly, by how 


much they have more orleſ(s Warmth, 


* 0 as the Years are more or leſs 


| ing, they ſtop up the Veſſels at the 
great Bung-hole, and leave on the 


vice forward an Opening, about the 
Bioneſs of a Prench Farthing, by 


 Viich one may put in his Finger; 
th: they call 4e Brogueleur : and 
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they ſtop this up ten or twelve Days 
after, with a wooden Peg of about 
two Inches long, for the more 
readily taking it out, and putting 
+ : 

All the while the Wines are fer- 
menting, the Veſſels are to be kept 
almoſt tull, to give them an Oppor- 
tunity of caſting out all that is im- 
pure. In order for this they muſt. 
be filled up for three Days, within 


two Fingers af the Bung ; after they 
have been bung'd up, they mult be 


filled up every eighth Day, at the 
little Hole, for the Space of two or 
three Weeks more ; and after that, 


once a Day for fifteen Days during 


one Month or two; and after that 


once every two Months, as long as 
the Wine remains in the Vault, if 
- It be there for Years, 5 


When the Wines have not Body 
enough, or are too green, as it often 


happens in moiſt, cold Years, and 


when they have too much Liquor, 


as in hot and dry Years ; three Weeks 
after the Wines have been made, 


they mult be rolled in the Caſks five 
or ſix Turns, to mingle them well 


with the Lees; and this muſt be. 


continued every eight Days, for 


three or four Weeks. This Mingling | 
of the Lee with the Wine, being 


repeated, will ſtrengthen, ſoften, 
and render it more forward, making; 
it fit to drink in as ſhort time, as if it 
had been tranſported from one Place 
to another. „ ns, 
Theſe Wines muſt be let ſtand in 

the Cellar till towards the tenth of 
April, when they carry them doun 


sm the Vault; but. as Joon as it 
After the Wine has done ferment- 


begins to be cold, they are to be 


carry'd up again into the Cellar : it 


is of Conſequence to be obſerv'd, 


upon this Subject, that the Wines 


ought always to be in cool Places, 
and never to ſuffer the Heat. And 


as the Vaults are cool in the Summer, 


. 


| 
| 
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and warm in the Winter, as ſeon as 
it begins to be hot, the Wines muſt 
be carry'd down, whether they be in 
pieces or in Bottles, into the Vaults ; 


2nd when it begins to be cold, 


they muſt be carry'd up into the 


Cellar. 
There has been nothing better in- 


vented, and more uſeful, than the 
Marner of Drawing off Wines. 
Certain Experience convinces, that 
it is the Lee that ſpoils Wines; 
and that they are never better, nor 
more lively, than when they have 
been well drawn eff, whether you 
would bottle or keep it in the Pieces. 


It ought always to be drawn off out 
of one Veſſel into another, at leaſt 


twice into another Veſſel well 


waſhed, leaving the Lee in the 


You ſhould draw off the Wines 
the firſt time towards the middle of 
December,; the ſecond towards the 
middle of February, and to fine 


them in March or April, eight Days 
or thereabouts before you bottle it. 


For every Piece of Wine you muſt 


have of Iſinglaſs, that is the whiteſt, 
of the Weight of a Crown of Gold, 


weighing two Deniers fifteen Grains, 


or 1lixty-three Grains. They take 


ſo many times the Weight of a 


Crown of Gold as they have Pieces 


of Wine to draw off; they put this 


Quantity of Iſinglaſs into one or two 


Pints of the ſame Wine in a Bucket 


for a Day or two, to give it time to 


diſſolve; others put it into a Glaſs, 


or a Pint of Water, according to the 
Quantity, in order to haſten its diſ- 


ſolving, which is always difficult to 


be done; ſome mix it in a Chopin 


or Pint of Spirit of Wine, or ex- 
cCellent Agua Vitæ: when the Iſin- 
glaſs is grown ſoft, they handle it 


well to divide and diſtribute it; 


then, when the Parts begin to ſepa- 
date, they put into the Bucket or 


W 
The Iſinglaſs works its Efect 
ordinarily in two or three Days; 


W 1 
the Veſſel in which this Diſſolution 


is made, ſo many Pints of Wine a; 


they have Caſks or Pieces to draw 
off ; then they handle the Ifinglat; 


well again, and paſs it through a 


Strainer, the Holes of which ſhould 


be very ſmall. They often pour in 
of the ſame Wine to dilute it well ; 
and when there remains nothing in 


the Strainer, they paſs all the Liquor 


over again through a Linen-cloth, 
and ſqueeze it very well; after which 


they put one good Pint or leſs into 
each Caſk, and half into each 


Carteau. | 


They ſtir the Wine in the Piece 
with a Stick about the Middle, with- 


out ſuffering the Stick to go any 
lower. It is ſufficient to ſtir the 
Wine for the Space of three or four 
Minutes. 5 e 
A certain private Perſon has newly 
contriv'd a quicker Method of diſ. 


ſolving this Ifinglaſs : After it has 


been ſteep'd one Day in Water, he 


melts it in a Skillet upon the Fire, 
and reduces it to a Ball, like a Bit of 
Paſte ; and afterwards puts it into 


the Wine, where it diſtributes itſel: 
with leſs Difficulty. After what 
manner ſoever it be diſſolv'd, Care 
ought to be taken, not to put in too 


much Liquor, and not to put more 


than a proportionable Quantity of 
Water or Wine to that of te 


tho' ſometimes it does not clarify 


the Wine in fix or eight; but 


nevertheleſs you mult wait till the 
Wine is clear before you change the 


Veſſel. In the Winter the Seaſons 


are oftentimes ſo improper for thu, 
that there is a Neceflity of puttint 


Iſinglaſs a fecond time into te 


Piece, tho' then you muſt not pu! 
in more than the Quantity before. 


mention'd; but when it freezes, or tte 
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Weather is clear and cold, the Wine 
will clarify itſelf perfectly well, and in 
fewer Days : it has a Colour more 
lively and brilliant, than when it is 
hne and drawn off in faint, moiſt 
Weather. 

As ſoon as the Wines are clear, 
they are to be drawn off, and the 
Veſlels chang'd. Four or five new 
C:iks are ſufficient to draw of two 


or three hundred Pieces of Wine; 
for when they have empty d one. 


Piece, they take out the Lee, and 
put it into the old Caſks, waſh it, 
and it ſerves to draw off another 
+ Into. 

Nothing is more Curio Ala an their 
Centrivance in Ch ampaigne, to ift 
their Wines without ditplcing their 
C:iks. They have a leathern Pipe, 
like a Gut, four or tive Feet Jong, 
an about fix or {even Inches in Sir 


cumference, well ſew'd with a double 
Scam, khat the Wine may not run 
through : : there is at both Ends a 


Cannon or - Pipe of Wood, about ten 
or twelve Inches long, about fix or 
ſeven in Circumference at one End, 
and about four at the other. The 
great End of each Pipe is ſet in 
a leathern Pipe, and well bounded 
with ſtrong Twine on the Out- 
file, that the Wine may not run 

t: they take out the Bung which 
js at the Bottom of the Tun that 
they would fill, and drive the Wood 
of the Pipe in with a wooden Mallet, 
which they beat upon a fort of 
Chin-cloth, that 1 is to each of theſe 
Pipes, which is rais'd about two. 


Inckes from an Inch or leſs of the 


great End, and which loſes itſelf 
inſenſibly in going toward the ſmall 
ind: they ſet a large Syphon of 
Metal below the Caſſe they would 
empty, and alſo put into this Syphon 
the imall End of the other Pipe of 


Wood, which is Alten d to 128 
You. UI. 
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leathern Pipe, and afterwards open 
the Syphon ; and without the Help 
of any Perſon, almoſt the Half of 
the full Veſſel paſſes into the empty 
one Dy the Weight of the Liquor; 
and when it is come near the Level, 


and will run no longer, they Have 


recourſe to a kind of Bellovs, of a 
very particular Conſtruction, to force 


the Wine from the Cast: they would 
empty, to paſs into that ep would 


fill. 

Theſe kinds of Bellows are about 
three Feet long, and a Foot arc half 
broad; and are made and ſhaved in 
the common manner to about four 


Inches of che ſmall find; but from 
this Diſtance the Bellowes have three 


or four Inches in Breadth.- In the 
Inſide of this Place, the Air paſſes 


only through one great Hole of an 
Inch bore : near this Hole, on the 


Side of the {mall End of the Bel- 
lows, there is a Piece of Leather, 


like & Tongue or Sucker of a Pump, 
which is fatten'd there, and lies cloſe | 
_ againſt the Side of the Hole and the 
Mouth, when the Bellows is lifted 
up to take in the Air, that the Air 


which has paſs'd once thro' this 
Hole, and which has entered into the 


Caſk, cannot retura back into 4 


Bellows, which takes not back 
new Air, but by thoſe Holes below 
to fill it again. 

The E. nd of the Bellows is different 


from that of others, being cloſe} 


ſhut up with a Nozzle: of Wood oC 
a Foot long, which is jointed in, 


glued, and very ſtrongly fuſten'd by 
good Pegs at the End of the Bgl- 
lows, to conduct the. Air down. 


wards. This Nozzle is round and 8 
thick WI thut. about nine or ten 1 f 
Inches in Circumference at the Top, : 


and diminiſhes inſenſibly towards the 
{mall End, that it may enter conve- 
oy into tlie Veilels by the Buns - 


L. FT hole, 


there is, about. two Fingers Length 
below the Upper- end of this Nozzle, 


hole, and 2llo to ſhut it up ſo cloſe, 
that the Air can neither get in nor 
out any way. 


| his N 07, le 
ſe two Inches, near the Lev el at 


the End of the Bellows, and is made 
in a Half-round at the Ton, that 


it may be beaten in with a wooden 


Mallet, and forced into the Caſk 
1 


a Hook or Brace of Iron of a Foot 
long, paſüng through an iron Ring, 


which is falten 4 with Nails to the 
No zizle, in ore 'er by this Hook to 
faiiten the Bellows to the Hoops 


without which the 
Force 1 he Air would drive the 
Bellows out again by the Bung- 


hole, and the Operation of emptying | 
the broached Veſicl would not be 


_ perform'd. 


Lhe Mechaniſm of nds Bellows. 


| thus deſcrib'd, is eaſy to be con- 
ceived : 
below in the common manner: it 


the Air enters by the Holes 


advances towards the End, according 
to the Degree that the Bellows are 
preſs'd : there it meets with a Pipe 
that cauſes it to deicend downwards 
but to hinder it from riſing up again, 
as it would do, when the Bellows 
were open'd to give it a new Air, 


there is in this Space a Sucker or 


Tongue of Leather, which, as has 
been faid, is the Inſide of the Hole 


the Caſk, without being able to get 


out, "horns it finds ” itſelf cloſe 
ſtopp'd by the ſame Pipe that carries 


enters for this pur- 


fill'd; where 
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the Air into it, and the Tons 
hinders it from getting up as Zain. 

The Force of this Air, eh 
ang inually puſhes in preſſiug ſtro 

e Bellows, preſſes equally i 

0 of the Wine over the u 0 ; 
Length of the Piece, without cad. 
the leaſt Agitation in the Wine T2 
the Force IE it to paſs doy 
the Pipe of Leather, and 205 ence 
into the other Caſk that is t ba 
it riſes, becauſe þ 
Air is driven towards the Bung hol 
which is open. 

The Bellows puſh all the Wine in 
the Caſk to about ten or twelve Pin: 
or thereabouts ; which is known 


when they perceive the Wine to 


in the Syphon; at which time ther 
take from the two Cafſks the two 
Pipes that have been forced int 


them, and which are join! Q wes 
by the leathern Pipe, and mim. 
ſtop up the Hole at the ary gg 
the Piece with a Bung of Oak Miz 


round, a little ſloping, and avs 


with a Mallet. From the other C 
that has been emptied, they ar out 
the Cannon or Pipe of Wood from 


the Fountain of Metal, and leave it 
to drain gently ſome Pints of clear 


Wine into a Veſſel that receives it. 


Ihey obſerve attentively, every 
Moment, in a clear Glaſs, if the 
Wine be neat ; and when they per. 


ceive but the leaſt Thicken, thou 
at about three or four Inches from 
the End of the Bellows which ſhut 
up the Hole according as you would | 
have it take in again a new Air: 
this new Air puſhes ſtill gently, in 
preſſing the Eellows in the Pipe, be- 
cauſe this Tongue opens according as 
it is forced by the Air; thus there 

continually enters a new Air into 


waiting till it appears foul, they 1.0 
the Fountain, and take it away im— 
mediately, and turn out into a Bucket 


that little Wine that remains in the 
Piece. That clear Wine which has 
drained out of the Fountain, the) 
put into the Caſk that they have 
been filling: they uſe for this Pur- 


poſe a Funnel of Tin, the Tail of 
which is above a Foot long, to tlie 


end that the Wine that paſſes through: 
it, may not cauſe any Agitation in 


that 


that of t! 
may not 
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that of the Piece; and that there 


may not any Filth paſs into the 


Wine, there is, towards the Bottom 
of the Funnel, a tin Plate pierced 
through with ſmall Holes, which 
prevents any thing groſs from paſſing 
throug!) into the Piece. 

hey put together into a ſeparate 
Calc all the Remainders of the em- 


pty Pieces; preſently. after they 
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have emptied one, Mhich they do in 


{eſs than half an Hour, they wath 
it with a Bucket of Water, let it 
and to drain ſome Moments, and 
then fill it with another that is to be 


drawn off. 5 . 
After the Wine has been emptied 
out of one Veilel into another the 


firit time, they draw it off a ſecond 
ime, at the time we have before 


mention'd: ſometimes they are oblig'd 
o do it a third time, to give it a 
lively Colour, if it has it not al- 


ready; but four Days before they 
change the Caſk, they give it a 


Frizure, as they call it, and put 


im it one third-part of ordinary 


Uünglaſs. 


The moſt experienced Perſons ſhift 


heir fine Wines out of one Veſle! 


into another, as often as they change 
te Place, as well when they carry it 


own into the Vault, as up into the 
Cellar, according to the different 
veaſons : I have known when, in 
in four Years time, they have 


drawn it off twelve or thirteen 
times; and they pretend, that this is 


cnt which preſerves and ſuſtains the 


ene, and that it has been the finer 
aud more delicate. „„ 
Their Opinion is, That the Wine 
| :: continually forming a fine Lee, 
þ Ich gives it the Colour; and that 


0 preſerve it of a good White, it 


Alt be often ſhifted out of one 
\ eſſe! into another, if it be not put 
into Bottles ; and that there is no 
eaſon to fear that the Wine will 
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he weal:en'd by this means, becauſe 
the oftener it is remov'd, the oftener 
you give it a new Vigour ; and the 
oftener it is drawn off, the more live- 
ly and brilliant is the Colour. 


And although I have faid, hay: 


ſhould not brimſtone their Caſks, 
they do not fail to uſe a Match of 
Brimitone the firſt time that they 


change the Veſſels; they mingle a 


Piece of thick linen Cloth in the 
melted Brimſtone, and they cut off a 
Bit for each Caſk of finz Wine about 
the Bigneſs of one's little Finger, 
and one as big again for every Piece 


of common Wine; they light it, 
and put it into the Bung of the Piece 
that they empty, before they have 
recourſe to the Bellows ; according 
as the Wine deſcends, it draws along 
with it a ſmall Scent of the Brim- 


ſtone, which is not very ſtrong, fo 


as to make it perceivable, and that. 


only leaves what will give it a Live- 
lineſs of Colour. The ſame may be 
done the ſecond time, when they 


change the Caſk, if it has not taken 
the Scent the firſt time; otherwiſe it 
ought to be drawn off the ſecond. 


time without a Match, to cauſe it to 


loſe the Scent of the Brimſtone, which 


it ought never to have. 


The Wines that are thus clear 
and fine, keep well in the Caſk for 
two or three Years, and hold their 
_ Goodneſs in the Vaults and Cellars, 
but eſpecially the Mountain Wines 


that have a good Body : thoſe of 


the River loſe their Quality in Wood, 


and they ought to be drank in the 


firſt or ſecond Year, or elſe they 


muſt be put into Bottles. This Wine 


will keep very well four, five or ix 


Years in Glaſs Bottles. „ 
The Ule of round Bottles is very 


common in Champaigne: they having 


plenty of Wood in the Province, 


have there | {et up very good Glaſs- 5 


houſes, which they ſeldom make 
LI ulſe 
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uſe of but in making theſe Bottles, 


which are about bx Inches high, 


and four or five in the Neck. Tueſe 
Bottles contain ordinarily a Paris 
Pint, or half a Glaſs leſs. "They 
{ell them commonly for twelve or 
fifteen Francs a hundred. They 


have a certain Quantity in every 
Houſe. 
Piece of Wine to drink, they pat it 
into Bottles well waſt”'d and drain'd, 


Before they enter upon a 


in order to have the Wine of one 


When they have a mind to FE 
off a Piece of Wine into Bottles, 


they put in a little Syphon of Metal 
into the Caſk, which is bent down- 
wards to ſtrain it into the Bottle, 
under which there is a Tub or 
Bucket to catch the Wine that fhall 
run over. They 
Bottle carefully with a good well- 
_ choſen Cork that is not worm-eaten, 
but is ſolid and cloſe. 
of fine Corks colt fifty or fixty SI 
a hundred. There cannot be too 


ſtop up every 


Theſe Sorts 


much Care taken in the chuſing 


Corks, leſt the Wine ſpoil in ſome of 
the Bottles, when the Corks are de- 
therefore great Care ſhould. 
be taken in the chuſing them, when 


you would draw off fine Wines into 
Bottles, whether it be for keeping, 
or to be ſent abroad. 

When Bottles are uſed that have 
been made uſe of before, they ſhould 


be waſt'd with 1 ſhot, and a 


little Water, to fetch off the Filth 


the Bottles; but it is much better, 


in the room of them, to uſe ſmall 


Nails, becauſe they perfectly take off 


all that which ticks to the Glaſs. 


When all the Bottles, that ſuffice 
to empty one Caſk, are fill'd, they 
tie the Mouth of the Bottle over to 


the Neck with a ſtrong Pack-thread; 


and if it be a fine Wine, they com- 
monly [cal it with Spaniſh War, 


ought to be {ct either in 


WI 


that the Wine may not be clan; 


nor the Bottles, by the Domestic 


and ſome Perſons have their Contest 


Arms made on the Bottles, Vie 


= 
\ vo 


does not enhance the Price a. 


| thirty Sols per Cent. 


When all the Pottles are wc" 
ſtopp'd, ty'd down, and ſcal'd, tl. 
a Veault:o 
Cellar, upon Sand two or th: 


Fingers Depth, and laid ſider, 


leaning againſt one another; wn 
they are ſet upright, they form 2 
white Flower upon the Wine at the 


Top, in the ſmall empty Space ty! 


15 between the Top of the Mouth < 


the Bottle and the Wine; for tl: 


Bottles ought never to be EP bn 


to the Top, but there muſt be let 1 
ſmall empty Space of about half er 
Inch between the Wine and the Erd 


| of the Cork. 


If this was net done, the Wir 
would ſet a working in the differe: 


Seaſons of the Year, and break 1 
great N umber of Bottles; and it cc, 


notwithſtanding, break a great mai, 


in ſpite of all the Caution that cn 


be taken; and more eſpecially, whe: 


the Wine has a great deal of ons A 


or 15 a little tart. 

In ſome Years. the Wine gon 
ropy in the Bottles, even in de 
Vaults, ſo as to rope when it 


; pour'd out, as if it had Oil, {0 that 
it cannot be drank. This is a M. 


lady that ſeizes the Wine that ba 


ſtood ſeveral Months without berg 
that ſhall remain on the Bottom of 


remov'd from one Place ey 
if it be ſet in the Air, it will 
more of its Ropineſs, than it wil 
left in the Vault: it will recore 
itſelf in eight Days, if ſet in at” 
airy Granary, better than it i. 
oftentimes do in Months mn ? 
Vault. 
When one is oblig'd to- drink! 
ropy Wine, if he ſhake the bo" 
ſtrongly for the Space of halt? 
5 (Quars 
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WI 
Quarter «of an Hour, and then un- 
cork it immediately after he has 
done ſhaking it, the Bottle being 
inclin'd a little on the Side, will caſt 
out preſently half a Glaſs of Froth 
or Scum, and the reſt of the Wine 
will be drinkable, whereas otherwilc 
it would not be fo. 

For about twenty Years laſt- paſt 
the Guſt of the French has been 
determin'd for a frothy Wine; and 


this they uſed to love, as one may 


ay, even to Diſtraction. They have 


1 — 5 a little to come off from that 
©- 
ſor the three laſt Years. Their 
Sentiments are much divided as to 
the Opinion of this Kind of Wine: 
ſome believe that it proceeds from 
the Force of the Drugs that they 
put in it, which 1 it froth ſo 


tironely ; others attribute it to 


the 7 of the Wines, becauſe 
the greateſt part that do froth are 
extremely tart : others attribute 


tis Effect to the Moon, according 


| to the Times in which theſe Wines 


eb otth d. 


is true, there are a great many 


. vie merchants, who ſeeing the 


t Fondneſs that there is for Few 
Rocky Wines, oftentimes put 
Aum, Spirit of Wine, and 3 5 
Dung, and a great many other 


Drugs, to make it froth extremely; 


but it is certain, by Experience, 


that tlie Wine froths when it is any 
time bottled from the Vintage to the 


Month of May. There are ſome 


who pretend, that the nearer the 
* Vintage-time the Wine is produc'd, | 
When it is bottled, the more it froths. 
Many do not agree in this Opinion; 
but nothing i is more certain, than 
that there is no Time in which _ 


the Wine froths more than about 


Week, T here docs not need any 


WI 
Artifice at all; one may always be 
ſure to have Wine perfectly frothy, 
when it is bottled from the tenth to the 
fourteenth of the Month of March : 


of this there is ſuch reiterated Expe- 


rience, that it cannot be doubted. 

It is good to know, that the 
Wine does not froth preſently after 
it is put in Bottles. It muſt be at leaſt 
ſix Weeks, and ſometimes fix Months 
before it froths well. It it is to be 
tranſported, you mult 6 give it near a 


Month of the Vault, eſpecially i in the 


Summer, to recover its Remove. 
But as Wines (eſpecially the 


Mountain Wines) are not ordinarily 5 
bottled in the Holy Week, Hay cauſe 
they are then too green, or have 
too much Hardneſs, ently if the © 


Year has been cold and moiſt, or too 


much Liquor expreſs'd, if the Year. 
has been hot; the moſt ſure and 


advantageous way to have exquilite 
Wine, which 1s pertectly frothy, 1s 


not to bottle it 'till the Rite of the 


Sap of Auguſt. It is certain by Ex- 
perience, that it froths exccflive! Y, 


when it is bottled from the tenth to 
the fourteenth of Azgy/t ; and as it 
has then loſt either the Tartneſs or 


Greenneſs of its Liquor, one may 

be aſſured in either Bottles to have 

the ripeſt and molt frothy Wine. 
There has been another Experi- 


ment try'd, which is, not to bottle 
the Mountain Vine 'till the Holy 


Week of the ſecond Year, that is, 
eighteen Months after the Vintage; 
and it has been found, that it froths 


ſufficiently, but leſs by half than 
that which has been bottled in the 
Riſing of the Sap of Mar ch the 


Year before, 


It is not believ- d, that the Rivers | 
wine, which has a leſs Body than 
the End of the ſecond Quarter 
of the Month of March, and this 
always happens tan the Holy 


that oo the Mountains, can troth ſo 
much in the ſecond Y car. 


When one would have Wine that 
will not froth ai i all, it ſhou!d be 
1 L. 3 bottled 


6 
15 
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bottled in October or Newember, the. 


Year after the Vintage. If it be 
bottled in June or July, it will froth 
ſlightly; tho' but a little, if any 
thing at all. 

To find in the Wine of Chan 
paigne all the Merit that it ought to 


have, it ſhould be taken out of the 
Vault not above half a Quarter of 
an Hour before it is drank, and it 
muſt be put into a Pucicet, with two 
or three Pounds of Ice; 
ſhould be opened, and put in again 
lightly; which if it be not done, 
the Wine will break the Bottle, or 
will not grow cool, if it were rot. 
and jt would evaporate 
_ Itſelf, if it remain'd quite open. 


the Cork 


unſtopped ; 


When the Bottle has been oy: A 
uarter of an Hour in this Ice, it 


ma be taken out, becauſe the 152 
would otherwiſe chill it too much, 


and make it loſe its Briſkneſs. This 


Wine will be excellently good, and 
_of a delicious Flavour, when it has 


bcen a little affected by the Ice; ha 


great Care mult be "ka tha t 
may not be either too much UT to0 
little. 


As theſe Wines, eſpect: y thoſe 


of the ſame Year, work continually 


in the Vaults and Cellars, and ſtill 


more in Bottles than in the Pieces, 


according to the different Scaſons, 
the Dutch, 


and the divers Impre ons of the 
Air, it ought not to be ſurpriſing, 


if the ſame Wine, eſpecially the 


new, oftentimes appears different in 
Taſte. We find a Wine potable 


in January and February, which will 


ſeem hard in March and April, be- 


cauſe of the riſing of the Sap, which 
agitates it more; the ſame Wine in 


June and July will appear intirely 
ſoft, and in Azgu/t ard September 


we ſhall find it hard again, of which 


one ſhall not be abie to perceive any 


thing d during the preceding Months, 


becauic the rifing of the Sap in 


it more Hurt than Heat 
fore of the greateſt Importance to 


W 1 
Aug uſt will put the Parts in a gig. 
Motion. 


exquiiite, more or Jeis forward, ac. 
cording to the different Viotic Ms {+ 
has reccived by the diftcrert Im. 
preſſions of the Air, which will vary 


more ſenſibly in the o fferent Seaton: 
of the Year. 

'T here ought to be a very pre 
Attention to keep the Wine conti.“ 


nually in cool Places; nothing dez 
C2 It 15 ff re: 


have good Cellars, and exceller: 
Vauits. 
ſo good Vaults as thoſe in Chan: 
paione, * nich is the Reaſon it 1: 
difficult to find any-where elſe 9 


S Wines as thoſe of this Pro- 


vince. 
Thoſe v. 125 u 10 iy up a So! 


Ft Vane, aud are able to keep i 


5 tw 0 Or three Years, or W. [hoſe Puſ = 
8 it is to ſend it into other far 
diſtant Provinces, or to foreign 


Countries, ought to chuſe tb. 


Mountain Wine; for as it has mor 


Body, it will better bear Trav! 
portation than thoſe of the River 
and beſides, the Eng liſb, the Flen:: 50 
the . ee and. 
Savedes, deſire thele ftrong Win” 
which can bear the "Tranſportation 


and hold gocd for two or tlie. 


Years, which the River-wincs 1 
not as, 

The moſt noble River-wines ar? 
thoſe of Auvillers, Ay, eh 
Piery, Cumicres : Thoſe ot t 
Mountzin are, ot Sillevy: Verveno;, 
Taiſy, Mailly ; - and above all, tho 
of St. Thierry have the moſt Repu 
tation. The laſt has for along tin“ 

ad the greateſt Name, and been tt 


moſt call'd for; ; and one may Venture 
to 


This Eflect Motion wi! 
have on the River-wines of the 
Year ; but oftentimes the Wines gt 
two Years from the Mountains will 
appear more mellow, more or les 


No Part of the World has 
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0 fav, that it comes nothing behind 
he bett Wines of Chamnpaigne. 

By all the Obſervations Which 
hve been made on what is practiſed 
in this Province, in cultivating and 
ordering the Vines, and in hning off 
the Wines, in bottling and carrying 
them down up and down into Cellars 
and Vaults, and from Vauits to 
Cellars, -it will be found that even 
berſons of good Tafte, in the Pro- 
Vince o Burgundy, Berry, Lane toc 
ind Provence, who are yet very 
ious and delicate in making Wines, 
cipecially for their own Tables, 


now not ſo well how to bring it to 
Pertection as thoſe who are ac- 


cultom'd to make it in this Province; 
tor tho' their Wines have not the 
Tarineſs of thoſe of Champaig ne, 
set they are able to make them 


ore clear, fine, and light. They 
night therefore try if they would 


be preſerv'd better in drawing 


letting them lie on it, according to 

tavir ufnal Cuſtom, which ſome are 
0: Opinion is abſolutely wrong. 
rey mould chuſe and pick, in the 


leck Grapes, and thoſe whoſe Ber- 
es adhere the leaſt together, be- 
cauſe they are the ripeſt; and they 
!101'd obſerve to leave as little Stalk 
© them as may be; and with regard 
10 Prefling, which they are uſually 
faulty in, they ſhould immediately, 


od of Grapes ſucceſſively as the 


ire brought in; and collecting the 


= iu? muſt put it in new Caſks of a 
= BE Size : and when they have 
= tih'd treading the Remainder of 


ch Carriage, they ſhould put them 
s the common Vats; but let 

5 dem not remain there ſo man 

e Days as they are generally uſed to do, 
0 their common Wines may be 

5 Enmner, and leſs ſtrong. By this 


nem off from their Lee, than in 


rech of the Morning, their fineſt 


4 toon as carry'd, trample every 


W 1 


Management, they might make four, 


hve, or fix Pieces of fine Wine, 
more or leſs, according as they {hall 
find it good; and then they ſhould 
take the ſame Care as has been ſaid 
thole of Champarizne do: and if they 
would be content now with a lets 
Produce, they would have a far 


greater Quantity the following Years, 


and would be continually bringing 


it to a itil] greater Perfection, as they 
improved more and more in Experi- 
ence. In thoſe Countries where they 
can conveniently have Preſſes, they 

ſhould make them. 2 


Their Wines would be more deli— 


cate, more light, and leſs colour'd, 


by this Attention; and with half the 


Fining, would be better for T'ranſ- 
portation, in drawing them from the 


Lee, and eſpecially if they are put 


into Bottles. - 


There are ſome Diſtricts or Can- 


tons in the South Provinces of the 
Kingdom, where the Earth 15 very 
fine, which would produce exquitiie | 
Wine: it would not, indeed, have 
the Tartneſs which thoſe of Cham- 
paigne have, but then it would have 
another very pleaſing Flavour that 
thote have not ES 


All theſe Obſervations, which we 
have made, wiil be of great Ule to 
thoſe Perſons who would improve 
their Wines, or deſire to drink de- 
licious Liquor : but ſuch Perſcns 
mult remember, that they ought 


above all this to ſtudy to have good 
y Vaults; and thoſe which are cooleſt 
in the Summer, and warmelt in the 
Winter, are ever the beſt. _ | 
It may ſeem to many Perſons in 
this Country, that we have been too 
prolix in the Account we have gi- 
ven; but theſe Obſervations are not 
y deſign'd for thoſe who are acquainted. 
with the Practice already, but for 
ſuch Perſons as are wholly ignorant 


of theſe Things, and who are ſo far 
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from taking any Pains in the ordering 
their Wines, that it is a Trouble to 
them to conceive the greateſt Part 
of thoſe Things which I have taken 
notice of, to be neceſſary; and who 
cannot be perſuaded but that they 
obſerve every thing requiſite to the 
proper Management of Wines, as 
exactly as thoſe of Cbanpals THE, 
do. 


The Metivd prac Filed in the mak 8 
* Wine in Burgundy. 
The Grape: being come to Mu- 
turity, the Magiſtrates give Notice 
a few Days before by a F rumpet to 


the Town, of the Time they hard 


appointed and fix d for gathering the 
Vintage. Volnet begins firſt, à Dun 


before Pomard, and afrerwards all 


the little Hills gather their Vintage 
indifferently; tor aſter the 'Jown 
of Beaune has gather'd their Vintage 


one ſingle Day, the V intage is open" d 


for all the other VI ineya ards. on the 
Side of Burgundy, It will be feen by - 


znd-by, why Beaune decides ey in-. 


tage cot Vol; ctand Pan ard. It will ſcarce 
be believ'd, I. 
| CG hamberry tO Chao, * ſhould have 
their Vintage gather 'd in the Space 
of four or hve Days; and alſo it 
1s ſcarce credible, what 2 
ber of- een from every Part 
come to labour in this Work. 
It will be proper here to oblcrve, 
that in this great Extent the Vine- 
yards produce but one kind of 
Grapes, WHICH they Call Notrons ; 


tlie Berries of Wich, are black when 
they are ripe, aud quite round : the 


Plain and the Bickitdes produce out y 


4 Sort of Grape, of Which the Ber- 


ries are bigger and a little lnger, 
5 which they Calk Gamer. 

I hoſe who would make excellent 
Wines, never cut the Grapes till 


1 l the Sun has dry 'd up tlle Dew | 


that all the i Hills ſrom 


vaſt Num 


of intoxicating 


WI 


which has fallen in the Night. 

time; for this Moiſtneſs, although 
it be but a rarefy'd Air, cools the 
Grapes, which being cat into the 
hrit Vat, ſuſpends, and oftentime: 
hinders the Fermentation. I hoſe 
covetous Perſons, Who are more 
deſirous of the Quantity than the 
Quality, uſe not theſe Precautions ; 
but, on the other hand, thoie why 


would make excellent Wines, do not 


put into the ſame Vat any Grape: 
but thoſe of the ſame Vine; but a 
molt all the particular Poefons 9 5 
have an hundred Perches of Vin. 


yard in different Cantons, _ 


their Grapes the one with the other, 
becauſe the ſtrong helps the wer 


and the good mends that . 13 
Wore 3 and, in a Word, that the, 


mo male the Vat the larger. The 


Choice of the Cantons from whence 
the Wine 


is produc'd, depends d 
the Diſcernment that the Courter; 


or Commiſiioners ought to have, 


when they taſte the Wines that the, 
would ſend into other Countrics, nc 


that viuch the Eng liſb Gentlemen 


ought to recommend to their Com 
mitioners who furniſh them with 
Wine for their drinking. | 
'The Grapes, being put into the 
fermenting Vat, throw up a great 
Scum, which, by the Agitation, 


make to the Ears a continual Trem. 
bling, a little Cluttering, and {prez 
abroad ſuch a Scent, as is capable 
and perfun. es the 


Houles, and fore ads itſelf all over 
| the Town. | 


They do no: let the Grapes lie fill 
| ] 
in the Vat; they for them al 
diſturb them: 


| ple them . briſkly three diſterent 
times, for the Snack of two Hour; 

cach time. And to give a clear 
Idea of the Manner of treating i 
Grapes in the Vat; aſſoon as then 


begin to ſerment in the Vat, they 
tren 


tlie Labourers tram- 
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WI 
tread them for two Hours at the 
leaſt; ſix Hours after they tread 


them again for as long time as be- 
fore; and fix Hours after that they 


tread them the third time; and 
after that they put them under the 


Preſs. | 
It muſt be obſerv'd, that the 


Grapes of Voluet, of Pomard and 
Beaune, being Kr nden in the Vat 


in the Field, cannot be let ſtand 


above twelve or eighteen [ours 
there; thoſe of Pomard a little 


leis; thoſe of Beaune ſo long, or 


a little longer, according to the De- 


licateneſs of the Ground, and the | 
Heat of the Grapes: For there are 


Vineyards behind the Hills of Beaune, 


the Grapes of which don't begin to 
ferment till after they have been 
eight or ten Days in the Vat. 
Rote further, That to give a Co- 
lour to the Wine, this depends on 
the Time, more or lets, that it is left 
As for Example, Ihe 
Wines of Volnet have the Colour of 
a Partridge's Eye. This is the 


O 


Cauſe they do not leave the Grapes 


of this Ground but a very little time 


in the Vat ; and if they ſhould let 
them be there but a little longer 


than they ought, the Wine would 


loſe its Delice cy, and would taſte of 


the Grape- tone or the Stallts. 
Aſter the Grapes have been, ac- 


cording to their Quality, more or 


lels time in the Vat, and have been 


trodden, there ſwims over a Liquor 


that they call Surmou. They have 


Caſks of ſix-ſcore Pots, or half : 
Hogſheads of ſixty Pots ranged upon 
Chantters, or Stillin 


os for Hogſheads, 


'S 


Into which, by equal Portions, they 
caſt in this firit Running ; and after- 
wards they put the Grapes that re- 
main on the Preſs, when the Surmou 
has been drawn off: and when theſe 
have been well-preſs'd, all the Li- 


quor that comes from them is equall y 


2 


WI 
diſtributed into thoſe Pieces where 
they have already put the unpreſs'd 
Wine : and then they open the 
Preſs, and afterwards with a Planer 
they cut the preſſed Marc three or 


four Fingers "Thickneſs round about, 
and put the Parings in the Middle, 


and afterwards preſs it again; then 
they cut it again, and preſs it the 
tlurd time; and all the Liquors of 
theſe different Prefling; are equally 


diſtributed into the Tuns till chey 5 


are full. 


Upon which it i to be oh 


e that the unpreſs'd Wine is 


the moſt light, delicate, and leaſt- 


colour'd Liquor; that w hich comes 


of the firſt Cut of the Preſs the moſt 


racy ; and that which comes from 


the ſecond and third Cut of the Preſs 
is more hard, red, and green; ſo 


that theſe three Sorts of Qualities, 


being united, make a Wine much 
better, more durable, and better 
colour'd. | 
All theſe Pieces or Ti uns being | 
full, they leave the Bung open, and 
the Wine in a Fury ſhakes and 
agitates itſelf in ſuch a manner, that 
it ſends all over the Cellar Fumes - 
that will intoxicate, and which arc 


in ſuch Motion, that a lighted Candle, 


being carried thither, will be ex 


| tinguiſhed : And if this Wine be put 
in an Eſlay, and be ſhaken a little 


with the Hand, and you ſtop the 


Neck with your Thumb, the Eſſay 
will break in a thouſand Pieces. 
In Burgundy, that which they call 


an Eſſay, is a little round Bottle, in 


Length about three or four Inches, 
and about two in Circumference, 
which grows leſs all of a ſudden at 
the Top, in order to form a little 

Neck open, having a little Rim to 


receive the Wine and the Cork. 


The Wine having caſt its Fire 
and Scum out of the Caſks ; eight 
- Dan after N fill chem up again, 
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awd ſtop them up with a Vine-leaf, 
which they ſpread over the Bung : 
and leſt the Vapours of the Wine 
ſhould move this Leaf out of its 
Place, they lay a little Stone upon 
it to keep it down; becauſe if they 


ſhould put upon it a Seal or a Bung, 


theWine, not having Air, would puſh 


the Head of the Caſks out. Five or 


fix Days they ſeal it, and near the 
 Bung they bore a Hole, and ſtop the 
Hole which the Gimlet has made in 
the Tun with a little Bit of round 


pointed Wood, which they call a 
Faucet, which they take out from 


time to time to let the Spirits 
- evaporate 3 which Precaution pre- 


vents the Wine from burſting the 
Veſſel. | 

This is the Time w. 1 at Bare | 
are to be ſeen Merchants from all 


the Corners of Europe, who come to 


{ſecure the beſt Vats for their Kings, 
Princes and Maſters. : 


Wine-conners prove the Wines, 

although they are not yet drinkable. 

The Commiſſioners are the public 
Managers, to which all thoſe who 
would have the Wines of Burgundy, 
addreſs themſelves either by Letters 
or in Perfon. Theſe are the Judges, 
which from time out of Mind, from 


rience of all the Vaults ; who know 
the Climates, Cloſes and the Cantons 
from which they are produc'd, and 
all the good Cellars ; to whom it is 


ſutficient to write what Quantity of 


Wine one would have, and of what 
pgs or Canton one would have 


and provided they have the 


e paid in the Space 
of the current Year, one may be 
ſure to be well-ſerv'd. 


Theſe Managers "BY receiv vd 
all the Commiſſions from private 
Perſons, go to the Citizens, and fill 


their Eſſays of the different Vats 


W 1 


which they find in good Cellars; and 


with the Tickets that they tie tg 
the Neck of every little Bottle, with 
the Name of the Vat, or the 
Quantity of the Pieces of Wine 
which they contain, they carry them 
to their Houſes, and let them be un- 
ſtopp'd ; they examine and attend 
them carefully, and by the different 
Changes, Taſte and Colour, they 
ſee the future Colours and Qualitic; 


of the Wines that are in the Tun, 
from which the Eſſays are taken 


They alſo make yet another Proof 
with the Wine which is in the Eff1y> ; 

they take Glaſſes, upon which they 
put a ſinking Paper, which they 


ſpread, and which juts out over ti: 


Glaſſes, and preſs their Finger to 
make a Concavity; which may cor. 


tain a fourth Part of a Glaſs of 


Wine. Ihe Liquor paſſes by little 


and little, and filtres through the 


Paper, and ſtrains Drop by Drop in | 
The Commiſſioners and da 


an imperceptible manner into tlie 


Glaſs which receives it. By the 


Sight of the Wine which- paſſe 
through this Paper, they make good 
Conjectures founded upon a long, Ex 
perience concerning the deſtinated 
Taſte, of the Colour, and the Laſt- 


„ingneſs of the Colour of the Wine: 


5 they have proved. 
Father to Son, have certain Expe- 


The Commiſſioners having 3 


their Purchaſes according to thc = 


Orders which they have receiv'd 


from their Correſpondents and Mer- 


chants, they make Preparations to 
ſend them according to their Orders : 


and as to the Price of the Purchaſe, 


they cannot deceive any Perſon with. 
out running great Riſques ; for it 


they ſhould make thoſe which ſend 


for theſe Wines pay more for them 
than they can buy them for in the 
Cellar, they would expoſe them- 
ſelves to Hanging by an Arret of 


the Parliament of Burgundy, who 


have mads 2 Iz Tor the aſſuring 
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tze Fidelity of Commerce of thoſe 
Wines; which orders, That the 
Commiſſioners ſhall take one So/ jer 
Livre for as much as comes to ſixty 
[.izres 3; and for what exceeds this 
Sum, they ſhall not take more than 
ſix Deniers per Livre. Thus a pri- 
vate Perſon, who ſhall receive for ſix 
hundred Livres of Wine French 
Money, ſhail pay three Livres to 
the Commiſſioner, for what he ſhall 


have ſent above ſixty Livres; and 
for the five hundred and forty Which 


are over and above, for which he 13 
to pay the Commitiioner, he thall 
not demand more than fix Dentzers 


per Livre, which will be the Sum of 
tuclve Livres ſix Sous; which being | 


led to the three Livres above, 
make the Sum of hfteen Liwnes ten 
Sous; a Sum which would amount 


to twelve or thirteen Shillings, ac- 
and for 
the Commiſſioner. 
15 oblig'd to advan his Money to 


cording to the Exchange: 
this {mall Profit, 


the Citizens of whom he buys the 
Wines; and that too, when he does 
not receive, his Payment from the 
Pertons to whom they are ſent, as it 
{\metimes happens: and the Com- 


miſſioner that ſthall be convicted of 


taking more, whether by Books or 
| _ r Proofs, will be puniſh” d, as has 
been ſaid above. | 
The Commiſſioners having pur⸗ 
chaſed and proved their Wine: „ Ac 
cording to the Orders they have 


recelv J, they cauſe the Tuns to be 


new -hoop' d, and put Bars ſurrounded 
with Pins of Wood of the Alpen- 
ee, and mark them 
Town Mark: and it ought to be 
_ obſerved, that no other Country has 


1 Right to imitate or counterfeit their 
4cond Hooping ; and for the greater 


vurety, they put upon every Caſk 
the Fire-1 mark, which is a B on the 
Top, two Inches in Length, with 
the Cypher of the Year in which the 


with tlie 


—— — 
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Caſks were ſent from Beaune to TO 
to any other Place. 

Theſe are the Precautions thatare 
taken at Beaune, by which the Wines 
that come On thence cannot be 
miſtaben: a Caution otherwiſe not 
very neceſſary, ſince they manifeſt 
themſelves fo plainly by their Deli- 
cacy and their Superiority above all 


other Wines in the Univerſe : the 


are beſides very heneficial and proper 
to eſtabliſn and to preſerve Health; 


in this ſurpaſſing the Wines of Cham- 

fagus, which Hatten the Taſte, and 
grate the Palate, but which weaken 
and extenuate, enervate, 
dull, as one may ſay, the moſt health- 
fal Bodies ; and which alſo, accord- 
ing to fad Experience, and the Wri- 


tings of the Learned, which I have 


read, breed the Gravel, the 229 8 


and the Stone. 


The e Avticle of the Mee of Pri- 


mceur, or the Furzvard Mines. 


Mb call that the Wine of Primeur, 
which will not keep good more than 
one Year, or that can be kept but a 


few Months in the ſecond Year. 

The firſt Wine of Primeur grows 
at Volact, which is a Village ſitu- 
<>dabout three Miles from Beaune, 


upon a Deſcent of a Mile in Height ? 


at leaſt, and two Miles in Length on 


the Side which is expoſed to the 


rifing Sun. This Village, as well as 
Poma;t, have their Dependence on 
the City of Beaune 
rens have been their Lords, 


as I 


have ſaid before, theſe two Plots of 
Vineyards have been obliged to re- 
ceive the Las of their Vi intages from 
the Magiſtrates and Sages named for 


this Purpoſe. 


This Hill produces the fineſt, moſt 
lively, and molt delicate Wine ot 


The Punches of Grapes = 


Burgund. 
of the Vine) AT! ds of Volnet are very 


(mall, 


and render 


: ſince the Citi- 
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mall, as well as the Berries; the 


Branches rife ſcarce above three Feet 
high through the whole Year ; the 
Grapes of it ure fo delicate, that 
they won't bear the Vat more than 
twelve, ſizteen, or eighteen Hours; 


for if they be ſuffered to ſtand longer, 


they would take the Lake ot the 
Stall. | 

The Wine is in Colour a litle 
deeper than the Eye of a Partridge : 

it is full of Fire, ſtrong, light; it is 


almoſt all Spirit; it is, in mort, the 
Z moſt excellent of all B. 8 Gum 5 hich : 
and much better for Health. "The 
Colour of theſe Wines 15 not equal, 


by reaſon of its V jolence is not traded 
in; but its intoxicating uality is 
ſoon diſſipated. 


another, though it periſhes at the 
Beginning of the Doy-Days ; after 


which it changes its Colour, and is 
turned: but yer I doubt not but that 
it would keep longer in very cold 


Vaults. The ſincſt of their Vats is 


drawn from a Canton of Vi iney ards, 
that 1 is called Cl ammpa, 


_ Pamar A 15 the ſecond Plot of Vine- 
of the P:imeur:.1t- 15 ſituate 


| between Volnet and Beaune, not quite 


ſo high as the firit, and a little higher 


than Beaune. It produces a Wine 


that has a little more Body than the 
preceding, and it is of the Colour of 
Fire, and has a great deal of Per- 


fume and Balſum : it will hold good 
ſome Montus longer than that of 
Volnet: it is mere merchantadle, 


and better for Health : if it be kept 


above a Year, it fattens, ropes, it 


wakes, and becomes of the Colour 


of the Skin of an Onion. The belt 


Vat is that of Comma: aue, that will 


ſometimes keep eighteen Months, 
but that is according as the Vear is. 


The City of Beaune contains one 
very confiderable Plot of Vineyards; 
it conſiſts only of four Hills, which 
are about four Miles in Length from 
Pemærd to e The firſt of--- 


| | Ihe Duration of 
this Wine is from one Vintage to 


WI 
theſe Hills is called $7. De fire, the 
ſecond the Monte Rouge, the third 
Les Greves, and the fou: rth, the 
Fountain of Marconney. Theie diffe- 
rent Soils produce Wi ines which p: 1. 
nok te of thoſe of Voluet and 


mard, without I Fauits of 3 


they have a little more Colour, many 
good Qualities, and La {inoneſs. 


The Wines of Beaune la! {t ſome. 


more, and ſome leſs, but they don't 
laſt above two | Years; they are 
ſweeter, more ꝛgrecable, and more 
merchantable, than the two pre ceding. 


I 
becauſe that depends much upon tlie 


Manner of making them; or that 
they let it remain more or leſs Hours 
in the Vat, according as the Climate 


is more or leſs deiicate where it 15 
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made. There are in theſe tour 7s 


certain incloſed Cantons, which a 
in great Reputation. The Fever, 
the Cr as, the Greves, as alſo the 


King's Inchſures, are very delicious. 


Ale is the fourth Vineyard of 


the Premear ; it is fituated upon the 


Declivity of a Hill about three Mile: 
from Beaune. This Valley is an 
Aſcent ſo gentle, that one can ſcarce 
perceive one aſcends, till one has 


come to the Top of it. TA VEE 
Village produces Wines of an ex- 


treme Delicacy : they are lets pris cl 
than the former, but of a Taſte more 
flattering : the Colour is a little 


more ſoft, and leſs ſparkling, but 


fine; and, like the Hill that pro- 


duces it, the Wine 1s too little elevated, 


and too much declining: it part: akes 
neither of the Firmneſs, nor of the 


Stiffneſs, of the Wines of the Height I 
of the Hills: it has all the "tender 


neſs, nothing of the Hardneſs, and 
of conſequence is ſubject, in a lit. lc 
while, to grow ropy, and to take 


the bad Quality of >weetneſs ; never 


theleſs it 1 15 ene 40 torcign 8 : 
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but it requires much Choice and 

Judgment. | 
Pernand, which is between the 

laſt Vineyard and the grand Vine- 


yard of Savigy, is of a greater Ex- 


tent, but is of ſmall Account, the 
Wines being not very delicate: they 
are of the Quality of the precedent 
Vineyards, but harder and firmer, 
becauſe they are produced upon a 
Hill that is higher and ſteeper. 


There are ſome Vats very « delicious, 


and theſe go into other Countries, 
but under the Name of Beaune 
Wine. | 

_ Choſſazne is not very conſiderable 


for its Extent, but is of greater Re- | 


putation for 1ts Wines. This, in 
my Opinion, would be more bt for 
England, becauſe it would better 
bear Carriage by Land and Sea, It 
ſtrong, full of Fire, 
and heady. It is commonly tart, 
Which renders it more durable than 
the others: but if Perſons have Skill 
and Leiſure to bottle it in the pro- 
per time, and to drink it when its 
Tartneſs begins to fall, it is one of 
the nobleſt Wines in the World. If 
| had the Office of providing the 
King's Wine, I would go into Bur- 
gundy to chuſe it; and in chuſing the 
Wine of this Climate, I ſhould be 
likely to ſucceed. This is the only 
Vine that one may leave in Bottles 
without Fear of its becoming ropy, 
or changing its Colour, or growing 
eager, or turning. The longer you 
keep i it, the better it is. 

It is more balmy and nouriſhing, 
but nevertheleſs you may not pre- 
ſcribe above three Years for the 
Pounds of its Duration. 


ſecond Year ; ſometimes it laſts four 


Years, when the Vintage has been 
| | about nine Miles from Beaune, in 


The Territory = 
of 


very good. 


This is in the Rank of Wines in 


rank. 
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the Primeur, though its Duration is 
a great deal longer. 


Sawigny 18 a great Extent of 
Ground between Beaune and Per- 


nand, ſituated in a Valley formed 
by the Separation of two Mountains. 
As the Hills that compare this Vine- 
yard are open to the riſing Sun by a 
great Space, and as they are ſhut 


up as they appro! ich to the ſetting 
Side, they parti. pate of the Rays of 
the Sun one 810 0 obl! 'quely, and on 
This Soil pro- 


the O her 0 iree tly . 


* 


duces excellent ſtrorg, racy Wines, 


which have both Body and Delicacy, 5 
When they have been drawn out into 
but they mutt be viſited 
not to let ſlip. 


Bottles; 
nowand- then ſo 
the Tims when they mouid be 
This would be a very good 
Wine for Exgland; it will keep as 


well, and better than CV agu: it 
is not ſo delicate, nor fo briſk ; but it 


is more oily, and "OT good fer 
% Flealth. 


Auxey is pretty near X the ſame 
Situation, in a Corner between two 
Hills, which open themſelves to 


Mulſault, or as far as St. Romain, 
where may be ſeen high Mountains 
crowned with very high Rocks. 
This Vineyard produces Wines more 


red and ſtronger than thoſe of Sa- 


vigny, but they have not the Repu- 
tation of them. Theſe Wines have 
more Body than the preceding, and 


SH? 


_ ought to be the Drink of all thoſe. 
Gentlemen that would not ſhorten 
their Days by drinking thoſe heady | 
ſparkling Wines, an Excels 1 in which 
is ſo dangerous. 

It will Le. ſecond Article, of the Wines de 
be fit for drinking at the End of the 


Garde, or thoſe which will Keep. 4 


good while. 
Nuis is a very ſmall Village, 


the Road to Dijon, 


— — 


— — 


this Hill. 
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of this Village contains between four 
and five Miles in Extent. All thoſe 
Gentlemen that love the moſt deli— 
cate and healthful Drinks, have the 
Wines of tie Hills of Nais for their 
Tables. 'Fheſe Wines are at firſt 


very rough, ſharp, and tart: they 


require to be kept till their ſecond, 
third, fourth and fifth Year ; ; and 
when their Roughneſs and their 


Hardineſs is gone, their Tartneſs 


being fallen, there comes in their 


Place a Torkinke and Balmineſs very 


delicious. They are of a deep vel- 
vet Colour, and yet neat and brilli- 
ant. Leawrs the XIVth drank no 
other Wine. 
The Cloſe of Vengeot i 15 ſituated a 
League from Nuis on the Side of 
Dijon; it appertains intirely to the 
Monks of the famous Abby of Cit- 
teaux, built between the Sadre and 
The Wine which it pro- 
duces, comes nearer to that of 


Cheſſagne than to any other. It is 
the largeſt V ineyard of Burgund) i 
Extent; its Wines are generally ap- 
proved in Germany and the Lon. 
Countries, and throughout all France; 
I know not whether they are fo in 


very excellent, and is drank in foreign 
Countries. 
 Chambertin produces, to my 
Liking, the moit valuable Wine of 

all Burgundy. It is fituated between 
_ Dijon and Nuis. It contains the 
Qualities of all the other Wines 
without their Faults. This is what 


one need be but little ſolicitous about. 


1 have drank it ſix Years after it has 
been produced, and it poured troubled 
and thick into the Glaſs, but grew 
clear immediately, and by its Mo- 
tion recovered its Spirits, and a Co- 
lour the moſt lively and neat: and 
they alſo ſell it as dear again as the 
other Wines of Burgundy. It was 
| ſold the laſt Vintage but one, for 
forty and forty-two pounds Ster ling 
the Chantier, when the Wines of 


Poluet, Pomard and Beaune, fold for 


not above twenty Pounds Sterling a 
Luce, which contauns, as 1 have 


4 


W I 
ſaid beſore, four hundred and eighty 


Paris Pints. 


The third Article, of White- wines, 
Before begin to treat on White 


wine, it is proper to let you kngy 


that it is made from maſculine Kind 
of Grape. This has two Qualities, 
that the Grapes of the other hay- 
ot. The firſt is this : that if dle 
Vintage be late, and that the whicc 


Froſts and great Cold come, it refill. 


the hoar Froſts; while the black 


Grapes grow ſour, withered, an 


ſhrivell'd immediately. 


Ihe ſecond is, that as ſoon a; 
| theſe white Grapes are cut, ther 
muſt be put into the Preſs without 
entering the Vat, and without being 


trod as the black Grapes are ; for . 


they were put there, they would give 
only a livid, ruddy, ellowiſh II. 
quor- I thought 2571 

acquaint the Public with that. 


 Mufſault is, after Beaune and Nui: 


England or not. The Wines which 
this Soil produces, in all hot and dry 
Vears, are delicious, ſparkling, agree. 
able, warm and beneficial: they arc 
not dear; and if they are well-choſen, 
they would be an Honour to Erg- 
land, and Pleaſure to thoſe that drans 


them. When they are kept a Ye! 


and half, they ſometimes wy yel- 
low and eager. 

Puligny is a Vineyard next to 
Muſſault, hut much more in the 
Plains, which produces the ben 
White-wines; they are, within « 
very little, of the ſame Quality wit 
the Wines of My/ault, but the: 
Fame is not divulged, and the Na ne 
is almoſt unknown. 
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WI 
Alaſſr, of which J have ſpoken in 
the Article of the firſt Wines, pro- 
duces alſo excellent Wines. | 
Morachet is a little Plot of Ground 


between Chaſſagne and Puligny, in 


the Plain, which is in the Poſſeſſion 
of one Vein of Farth, which renders 
its Soil wholly of the ſame Kind; 
it. produces a White-wine the molt 


curious and moſt delicious in France; 


there is no Wine of Cote Rotie, 
Muſcat, nor Frontignan, that equals 
it. It produces but a very ſmall 
Quantity, and it ſells very dear; and 


1 in order to have a ſmall Quantity of 
it, it ought to be beſpoke a Year be- 


fore; becauſe this Wine 15 always 
beſpoke before it is made. But great 
Caution 15 to be taken not to be de- 


ceived ; for the neighbouring Vine- 


vards of this Cloſe partake a little of 
the Quality, and oftentimes paſs for 


Morachet, and therefore it will be 


abſolutely neceſſary to have a faith- 


5 | ful Correſpondent. This Wine has 
thoſe Qualities that neither the Latin 
nor the French Tongue can expreſs: 


{ have drank of it ſix or ſeven Years 


old, and am not able to expreſs its 


Delicacy and Excellence. _ 
lam now going to treat concern- 
ing all the Vineyards of the Upper 


Burgundy ; thoſe who have paſſed 


the grand Road that leads from Dijon 


to Lyons, the Length of the Hills, 
| will do Juſtice to my Exactneſs; and 


1 defire thoſe that have not been 
there, to believe that this Relation is 
agreeable to Truth. 1 
I have an hundred times heard 
saſling of the Wines of many Hills 
near Auxerre, to which they give 


kundy, but they are ninety Miles 
diſtant from the true Hills, of which 


I poke juſt now, which only pro- 


duce theſe Wines of Burgundy which 


minution of the Quality of the Wine. 
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are in Reputation, and which they 
drink after two Manners, by the 
Noſe and by the Mouth, either both 
at once, or ſeparately; both at once, 
in that when one drinks them, the 
Pleaſure which he has in the Smell 
vies with the Reliſh it has on the Pa- 
late; and ſeparately, ſo that a Per- 


ſon that has been uſed to drink it, 


may know whether it be true Bur- 


gindy or not, by the Smell, or ſweet 
Odour. The good 'Taſters taſte it 


by their Noſe, before they put it 


to their Mouths; and all the other 
Climates of Burgundy, as thoſe of 
Chablis and Auxerre, have no ſuch | 
Quality as the true Wines of Bur- 


gundy have, although they are really 
made and produced there. 

Tt remains for me to relate how 
theſe Wines may be brought to Eng- 


land. It has always been the Cuſtom 


to bring thoſe Wines from Burgundy 


in their Caſks; but as the Carriage 
is long, and there is oftentimes a 
Riſque run, ſo the Carriers, as wel! 
by Land as by Sea, are not always 


faithful ; for notwithſtanding all the 


Precaution that can be taken to hin 


der them from drinking the Wine, 


they will always find out Statagems 


to do it. If it be packed up in Caſks 
with Straw, and linen Cloths, this 1s 
but a fecble Obſtacle to their In- 
duſtry : and for all this Precaution, 
if the Caſk happens to leak by the 


Way, this will be at the Peril and 
' Loſs of the Purchaſer. | 
Wines be put into double Caſks, this 


If theſe 


Precaution will have no better Suc- 


ceſs than the foregoing, and it is ex- 
ca! poſed to the ſame Riſque; and the 
the Name of the Wine of Burgundy : 
it is true, thoſe Hills are in Bur- 


Caſks at the Vintages are a great 
Prejudice to theſe delicate Wines, be- 
cauſe this gives the tull Scope to the 
Spirits to evaporate ; and of conſe- 
quence they will cauſe a great Di- 


WI : 

It ought to be brought in Bottles 
from Beaune to London for this Pur- 
poſe, ſome Agent, who buys the 
Wines by Order of the Perſon, 
ſhould be 7 Adrefled to, to draw it out 


into Bottles, and to ſend in it Caſes 
into England. Theſe Caſes being 
fill'd, need but be carried by Land 
above ninety Miles to Auxerre, where 
they may be imbarqued on the River 
Done, which paſſes into the River 
Seine, and from thence to Paris, 
and afterwards to Rowen, where are 


Veſſels which paſs very often to 


London. 


If one wool have them come 


ly, provided they could have Caſes 


Z _—_ to load their Waggons. 
The Agents of Beaune would alſo 

be very well pleaſed to bottle the 
Wine that they were ordered to buy, 
provided their Correſpondents would 
give Orders for enough to make a 
Carriage: as for Example, if two or 
three Perſons would join to give 


Orders for a thouſand Bottles, this 
would be a complete Carriage: and 
as thoſe of Voluet draw their Wine 


into Bottles at the End of December, 
a Perſon that would have five hun- 
dred Bottles of CHa, or Nuts, 
ought to join with another that 


would have the like Quantity. The 
Agent might bottle up thele Vines 


a Year after the Vintage, either more 
or leſs; and the Purchaſers might | 
receive the Wines of Burgundy exqui- 


ſite and delicious, and in like manner 


all other Wines that they have a 
mind to have. As to the Price of foul, as ſoon as the Heats of the 


the Wines of Beaune, Voluet, Pumard, 
Chaſſagne, and Nuts, it 1s pretty 
near equal, or at moſt the Difference 
is not very great. A Quelle of Vol. 


net Wine contains four hundred and 


1 


eighty Parti Pints, which will make 


five hundred Bottles, and will cot 


in the Country, ſome Years, ten, 


twelve, fourteen or eighteen, and at 


molt twenty Livres Sterling. The 
Carriage may colt from Calais to Lon. 
don a very ſmall Matter: fo that, 
taking the Vears one with another, 
the deareſt Wine of Burgundy, e. 
cept that of Chambertin, which i; 


the deareſt, would ſcarce, in Lundin, 
ſtand in fourteen or fifteen "= 


Bottle, the Entry not being reckon. 


edi in. 


Te Method of naking- Wi ine in Pro | 
from Beaune to Calais by Land, | 
that will alſo be ealy ; for there are 
Carriers that go thither very fre- 
_ quently, who would go very willing- 


vence. 


The Delicateneſs of the Taſte of 
Grapes is not always a certain Proof 
of their Goodneſs for making Wine: 
it is not always with theſe Grape: 


fo agrecable to the Taſte that tie 


bet Wines are made: we ſhould 


not be ſurprized that our Wines are 


not the moſt exquiſite, ſince we do 
not obſerve any Rule in the Choice 
of the Grapes, which ought to be 
done. It 1s certain, that the Juice 
of Grapes of different Kinds canrot 
but produce a confuſed Mixture, 
which ſuffers divers Alterations in 


the Caſks, by the different Fermer- 
tations, which the ſulphurcous Par: 
ticles of the Grapes excite there, by 
which they ſuſfer themſelves to bs 
very eaſily opened at the Approach 


of the Heat. This is what hap! pens 


to Wines which have been made of 
a Mixture of many Kinds of wil 


| Grapes. Experience informs us, tt 
Wine drawn from ſuch Grapes 


very ſubject to ferment and grov 


Spring begin to approach, which dot 


not happen in the Winter, when the | 
Coldneſs of the Air holds it, as! | 
were, bound and embaraſſed by tie 
ſulphureous Particles of the 
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WI 
It is the ſame thing in the Juice of 
the Grapes called Claretos, Plan 
Eſftrans, Pignoulets, &c. when they 
are mingled in too great a Quantity 
with the others. The common Fault 
of our Wines is, that they cannot be 


kept the Year throughout; they are 


apt to grow foul, or turn, as it 1s 
called, upon the leaſt Tranſport. 

The greateſt Part of our Citizens 
believe it to be the Fault of the Soil, 


principally the Vineyards planted in 
the Places where Plaſter or tranſpa- 


rent Stone is made, under which 1s 
which 


monly call Payblanc, i. e. White 
Country. But how many Vineyards 


have we planted in different Soils, 

that are ſubje& to the ſame Vice? 
It is generally agreed, that the Soil 
which they call [Gres] Grey, is the 
| beſt for Vineyards: 
is found, that the Quarter of 11 
eres, of Repentance de Barret, of 
are not exempt from 
this Vice. 1 am of the Opinion, that 
it proceeds from the Mixture of too 
great a Quantity of different Sorts 
of Grapes. 
perience, but the Nature of the Soil, 
the Culture, and the Dung they uſe, 


I cannot deny, after Ex- 


contribute very much to this Vice, 


which is what I ſhall hereatter exa- 


mine into. 
Therefore it is neceſſury to 1 


| what Grapes are fit to make good 
Wine, that may be in a Condition to 
be kept without being foul, or turn- 


ing, and how to make it. 


| Itisvery true, that a Perſon cannot 

| makefromoneVineyardagreatQuan- 
 tityof Wine, that ſhall be at the ſame 
time good in 


Quality. A Vineyard 
ought to be planted on thoſe high 


Groundsor Hills, which are expoſed 


N | either to the South Or South · welt; 


* III. 


Wine. 


Nevertheleſs, it 


W 1 
and the Soil ought to be a Sort 


of Brown, or approaching to it. 


Thoſe which we call Arp:ielo, Ma- 
lauſene, Saveon, are Soils which are 
ſcarce proper to nouriſh Stocks that 


will produce Grapes for making good 
The Vineyards which are 


round about the Peres Auguſtines Re- 


Jormex, commonly called Saint Pi- 
erre, are planted in a Soil of Saweor 
aforeſaid, very unfit for producing 


Grapes of a delicate Reliſh, or for 


making good Wine. 


The Entrance into the Territory | 


„of Thelonet is, for the moſt part, a 
begins from R. P. Capucins, 


as far as Aguilles, which they com. 


Soil Which our Country-people call 


Malauſene ; and alſo the Wines that 


they produce are none of the belt. 


"Thoſe Grapes ought to be choſen, 


which grow upon Stocks that are 
Planted 1 in 2 Soil ſomewhat rocky. 


After the Culture, it is very cer- 
tain that good Wine cannot be drawn 
from Grapes that have too much 
Nouriſhment, and of which the Sap 
has not attained the laſt Degree of 


Concottion or Ripeneſs. 


Thoſe which we call Ollieres, 


which are commonly dunged, and 


which they cultivate with Pains, do 
give a great Quantity of Grapes, but 


their great Nouriſtunent is an Ob- 
ſtacle to their making good Wine. 


Thoſe which we call Open Vineyards, 


are to be preferred to them. 
Wie ougnt allo to prefer the Grapes 


of old Vineyards to thoſe of young 


ones. The proper Vineyards for 
making good Wine, are thoſe which 


have been planted twenty-five or 
thirty Years ; the older they are, the 


more proper they are for making 


good Wine; and till the Vineyard 
has been made ſeven or eight Vears, 
good Wine ought. not to be e | 


trom it. 

As to the Choice of Gra 

ought to mix lome of the beſt Sorts 
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that we have. Theſe Kinds are, of 


the white Grapes, the A, agnan, the 


Reudeillat, the Paſcau Blanc, the 
Eftrani, the Uni, the Aubre ; of the 


black, the Catalan, the Bouteillan, 
the Uri Negre. The Muſt that is 


drawn from theſe Grapes ought to 


| ferment in the Vat at leaſt three 
Wieels; when the Huſks m iſt be ſe- 
parated from the Muſt. It is a com- 
mon Error in this Village, not to let 
the Wine ferment long enough. 


It ought to be noted, that the Pro- 


portion which ſhould be kept between 
the Quantity of theſe Kinds is diffe- 

rent, according to the Peſign which. 
every one has of keeping theſe Wines. 


The black Grapes, and above all 
the Catalan and the Pouteillan ſhould 


make more than half the Quantity 


of all the reſt. 


Thoſe that deſire to have a Wine 
of a deeper Red, ſhould take a greater 
Quantity of black Grapes, and ought 
to let them ſtand a longer time in 
the Vat, if they have occaſion to 


change the Wine from time to time. 

They make White-wine of the 
Grapes they call Aubier, Uni, Rou- 
deillat, Aragnan, Pignolet. If they 
would have Wine proper to keep in 


the Heat of the Summer, they ought. 


to uſe none but Uri, Aubier, und 
Aragnan. ; „ 
Nobody is ignorant that we have 


Wines that are made but of one Species 


of Grapes; as that of Muſcat Wine, 


and C/aret : For the firſt, they make 
uſe of Muſcats, as well white as 
red]; for the ſecond, of the Grapes 
JJ; ohh of: 

They keep theſe Grapes with us 
during the whole Winter, and ſome 
Part of the Spring, hanging upon a 
Beam in a Room. 


_ Grapes are not fit for keeping ; thoſe 
Kinds that are called Pendoulans, or 
Rin de Panſe, le Land de Pouere, le 
Verdau, are the beſt for this Purpoſe; 
dhe Aragnan, and F/tran; are ſo like 


rent Culture of the Vineyards, and- - | 
the Preparation of the Wine; to 


All Sorts of eſteemed the Maronean, the Thafuan, 


| of Aſia, 45 that of Mount l 


WI. 
wiſe; alſo the Clareto, the Myſt 
and the red Uzi: the Barba, 
and the Eſpaguin, the Jaulier and 


and of 
Pliny. 


the Roudeillat, will not keep fo long. It X 
"They ought to be gathered fall. ripe, lad the 
and beforc the Rains, and none to he 0 7555 
choſen but thoſe that grow upon c rs 155 
Stocks. | e 
Nobody is ignorant that the Juice of 
of Grapes fermented in the Vat, and Te 75 
made into Wine, is a Liquor ſo pre- 1757 ” 
. cious and delicious, that it furniſhe; 1 
us with a medicinal Aliment, and an 155 
alimental Phyſic; the Virtue of af 1 
which is perceived both in the Pody none” 
and Spirit, It is not without Rea. f oh 8 
ſon that it is called Lac Senile, i. e. 5 
Old Mens Milk, &c. and Fomes I. n 
genii, the Tinder of Wit, by Homer, Time 
En 1 preſerve 
Wine is different in Virtue, and duced 
„ 8 3 uced in 
Delicacy of Taſte. The Difference be a 
proceeds for the moſt part from the 6 
different Nature of the Grapes with og 
which it is made, the different De. Xirgdan 


oree of their Maturity, and the Di- | 
verſity of the Soil where the Vine. 
yards are planted; and alſo the cifte- 


about th 
bor; ar 
- Which t 
City of 


which may be added, the Difference e 
of the Climates, according to the that be 3 
greater or leſſer Degree of Heat. of berfec 
The Romans, as we learn from eee 

Pliny, were very curious in ſearching a 

after the moſt excellent Wines; all Phe 1, 
their Differences conſiſted in the Places Olin I 


where they were made: as the Se- 
tinum, the Cæcubum, the Falernun, 
the Gauranum, the Fauſtianum, tle 
Albanum, the Surrentinum, the Maj: 
ficum, which were the moſt delicate 
Wines of Taly in the Time of Pliny. 
Among the Wines of Greece, the) 
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the Cretan, the Coan, the Chiar, 
the Leſbian, the Tcarian, the 9)” 
rean, &c. Their luxurious l alle 
carried them in Search of the Wines 


all 


„ 
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and others, as may be ſeen in 
Pliny. 


it is to be noted, that the Romans 
had their moſt excellent Wines irom 
Campania, W hich is now called Terre 
de Labour, a Province of the King- 


dom of Naples. "Thoſe of the other 
Paris of Italy did not come near 
theſe laſt in point of Excellency. 
The Falernian, the Gauranian and 


Maſſic, were made from Vineyards 


planted on the Hills round about 


Mondragon, at the Foot of Which 


paſſes the River man e antient- 
ly called the is. The Cacuban, 
which differs nothing from the Fa- 
lennian but in Age, (this is that 


which the Latins call the Length of i 


in Places covered, which were ex- 
poſed to the North, ſuch as we now 
call Cell: Ars. | 


Time Which the Wines are able to 


preſerve their Strength) was pro- 
duced in the Terre de Labour, as were 


the Fundanum and Amyclum near 


Gazeta, the Sueſanum of Sueſſa Po- 


melia, a maritime Territory of the 
Kingdom of Naples; the Calenum 
about the Town of the Terre de La- 
leur; and alſo many others, with 
which that Province furniſhes the 


City of Rome. 
Theſe Wines, which are very ex- 

cellent in their il 5 ra- 

ther by Age than by Art, a Degree 


of perfection to which none of the 
other common Wines of Haß can 


attain, 


01:25 bora, and the Latins Tenuica 


and Paucifera, are very eafily pre- 


lerved by the Cold, or rather by a 


| freſh Air, and grow eager by Heat. 
| Thoſe alſo which the Greets call Po- 
5 p hora, Or Multifera and / inoſa, 


become more vigorous and e | 
by the Heat. | 


The Grapes of which the firk are 


. made, abound in crude Phlegm ; the 

|; ſulphureous Parts of the Muſt are 
more dilated. The laſt, on the con- 

| FFary, are drawn from Grape that 


The laf which the Greif all 


WI 
are more ripe ; of which the Muſt or 
the ſulphureous Parts which com- 
poſe it, are concentred and fixed by 
the Evaporation of the humid Parts 
which late it. 
added, the N che 8 Iphur 
of theſe | 
the true Strength of theſe Wines; 


. and it is by being opened thit they 
acquire this Spiritucufncß „ 16. Was - 
only to procure this Opening, that 
the Antients invented the preparing 
_ theſe Wines in the manner 1 am 


going to expreſs. 


_ Plirzmtorms uss, That in the Year 
633, from the Foundation of Rome, 


they lodged their Tuns tull of Wine 


On the contrary, thoſe Caſks 


wich were filled with vigorous and 
ſpirituous Wine, ſuch as Polyzborum, 
were ſet in an open Place, and ex- 
poſed to the Rain and the Sun, and 
all the Injuries of the Weather: 
thoſe which contained Wines of leſs 
Strength, were «ent inder Covert: 
| thoſe which were full of a weak 
Wine, were put into a hollow Place, | 


and covered with Earth. 


Galen, in his Book de Antidet. 
Chap. III. and in the Treatiſe of 
Vins, that is aſeribed to him, re- 
marks very much to the Purpoſe, 
That the Wines of the firſt Order, 
or Pol;phora, were preſerved two or 
three Years in theſe cold Places; but 
if they let them lie there too lang, 
they grew eager, if they dv not re- 
move them to warmer Places; as 
they uſed to practiſe in Afia, b 
the Romans had any Knowledge of 
it: ard it was by this means that 
tle People of Aſa, as well as the 
Romans and Greeks, 
Art of making Wines keep ſo long. 


ttained to the 


The moſt antient Epocha of the 


Preparation of theſe Wines among 
Mm 2 3 the 


10 this may be. 
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the Romans, (as Pliny ſays) was about 


the Year of Rome 633. This Au- 
thor, who lived a long time after in 


Veſpaſian's Time, aſſures us, That 
theſe Wines had been kept for the 


Space of an hundred Vears, and that 
they grew thick to the Conſiſtence 


bo: Honey ; ſo that they could not be 
drark without mingling them with 
Water. Tre 


He alſo adds, Duo generoſius eſt 


Vinum, eo magis vetuſlate crafſeſcit 3 
1. e. By how much more generous 
the Wine is, by ſo much the more 
It grows thick by Age: the ſame 
that is ſeen in our Days in the Spa- 
ir * 


This Thickneſs of the Wines, of 


which I am ſpeaking, is leſs extra- 
ordinary than that of the Wines of 
Aſia, of which Galen ſpeaks in his 
Book of Reſpiration ; which being 
_ incloſed in large Flaſks, and ſuſpend- 
ed near the Fire of their Chimnies, 
acquire, by the Evaporation of the 
Humidity, the Hardneſs of Salt. 
What Ari/totle ſays of the Wines of 
Arcadia, expoſed to the Fire and 
the Smoak, is yet more ſurprizing: 
Ita exficcatur in utribus, ut dera ſum 
_ Gbibatur ; i. e. So dried in the Bottles, 


that it is ſcraped off to be drank : it 


was ſo ſolid, that they were forced 


to ſcrape the Flaſks to drink it, and 
could not drink it without diluting 


it with Water. 5 
The Romans prepared their Wines 
after the following manner: They 
ok the Muſt that had run from the 
| Grape? that had been trod; they 
put them indoa wooden Vat, of which 
the Staves had ben bound together 
by Hoops, or flexible Bands. . 
Aſter the Wine had been torment» | 
ed all the time neceſſary for ſepa- 
rating the groſſeſt Impurities, they 
drew it out of the Vat to put it into 
the Caſts, where it continued to fer- 
ment; and to aſſiſt the Depuration, 


W 1 


they mingled as much Plaſter, or 


Chalk, or Clay, or Powder of Mar. 
ble, or of Pitch, or of Salt, or of 
Rofin, or of Lee of new Wine, or cf 
Sea-water, or of Myrrh, or of aro- 
matic Herbs, as they judged neceſl:. 
ry ; every Country having its par- 


ticular Mixture. And this is what 
the Latins call Conditura Vinrum, 


They left the Wine in the Caſts 


until the Spring following; alſo 
many left them till the ſecond or 
third Year, according to the Nature 
of the Wine and the Country ; after- 
wards they drew it out, to put it into 
earthen Veſſels, which they ſmear'd 
on the Inſide with melted Pitch, and 


marked on the Outſide the Name of 


the Place from whence the Wine was 

made, and that of the Roman Con- 
ſuls, in whoſe Conſulate it was made 
The Latins called this changing of 


the Wine from Caſks to earthen Veſ. 


ſels, Diffuſia Vinorum, or Vina de. 
fundere. . 


They had two different Sorts ef 


Veſlels ; the one the Amphora, and 


the other the Cadus. Pancirollus and 
others ſay, The Amphora was of a 


ſquare or cubic Figure; as to the 
Contents, Authors are not agreed, 
but moſt ſuppoſed they held about 
eighty Pounds of Liquor. Thi 


Veſſel was contracted at the Neck. 
Aſter it was filled with Wine, they 


ſtopped the Mouth cloſe with Cork 
The Cadus was of the Figure of a 


Pine-Apple, which is ſuppoſed to 


contain half as much more as the 


Amphora. "Theſe Veſſels being ſtop 


ped, were carried into a Room en. 
poſed to the South, ſituated in the 


higheſt Story of the Country-houfe 


where the Wine had been prepared 
This Place was called Apotheca. 


It was to diſſipate the ſuperfluous | 


IJumidity of the Wine, that the} | 
expoſed theſe Veſſels to the Heat 0! 


the Sun, and to that of the Fire, 2 
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Wine, 
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of the Smoak, which has given to 


this Place the Name of Fumarium, 
becauſe of the Smoak which was ga- 


thered by the Funnel, through which 
the Smoak of the Fire was carried 
olf, when it was lighted below. 
'Theſe Wines could be kept for 


two hundred Years, and would, as 


| has been ſaid, arrive at the Con- 
ſiſtence of Honey; during which, 

Adbuc Vina ducentis fere annis jam 
in ſpeciem redacta mellis aſperi; ete- 
nim hoc natura vini in vetuſtate eſt, 


ſas Pliny, Lib, xiv. cap. 4. So that 
it is troubleſome to drink this Wine 


| becauſe of its Thickneſs ; and in or- 


der to render it drinkable, they di- 


luted it with warm Water, to give it 
a Fluidity, and afterwards they paſſed 
it through a Strainer ; and this they 


called Saccatio Vinorum, as Martial 


 Turbida ſollicito tranſmittere Cacuba 


Sacco. 


not paſs through a Strainer ; as the 


 Maſficum, which they only expoſed 
during a Night to the Air, to pro- 
cure a Fluidity and Depuration ; as 


Horace ſays, Lib. ii. Sat. 4. 


5 Maſſica i cælo ſupponas wina fereno, 


aure, 


Et decedet odor nervis inimicus o at 


illa © 


Integrum perdunt lino witi ata 1 


| 1 This luke-warm Wine had been 
very diſagreeable to drink, if they 
had not cooled it with Ice or Snow, 


whether in mingling it with the 
Wine, or ſetting the Bottles in Ice: 
the moſt Luxurious mingled the Snow 


With the Wine, and paſſed it through 


WI 


a ſilver Strainer, which Paulus the 
Juriſconſult calls Colum Vinorum. 


Of making Mine in Orleans. 


The Grapes being cut and carried 


from the Vineyard to the Preſs, they 
tread them either in a Scuttle, which 


they place there, or in a Vat, when 


the Gathering of the Vintage is finiſn- 


ed; or, in ſine, they caſt them into 


a Trough of a Wine preſs to be 
bruiſed. Sometimes alſo they carry _ 
them directly to the Preſs ; but this 


is when they would make Wine fit 


for preſent drinking, and that it is 
not at all fermented in the Vat. | 
Thoſe who make uſe of a Scuttle 
to bruiſe their Grapes, cannot poſſi- 
| bly tread the Grapes well, or at leaſt 
they will be a long time in doing it, 
and have a great deal more Trouble, 
in that they are obliged to raiſe up 
with all their Strength, the Pun- 
cheons that they tread, to caſt them 
jj oe > in Vac with the Marc, in order 
Ik is true, they had other Wines to work it all together. 
of the ame Nature, which they did The Manner of bruiſing the Grapes 
in the Vat when it is filled, is much 
worſe than the firſt ; in that notwith- 
ſtanding all the Precaution that can 


| oO 


be taken, and whatever Time is al- 
lowed to endeavour to do this Work 


well, it is abſolutely impoſſible it 
ſhould ſucceed well; for when the 
Wine has been tunned as much as it 


ought, and they have put it on the 
Preſs with its Marc, there will be a 
Part of the Grapes that have not 
been half bruiſed; and this cauſes the 


Marc to yield leſs Wine, and there 
is not all the Colour that it might 
have; and therefore the Grapes ought 
never to be bruiſed this way, when it 
can be done otherwiſe. _ 


But if this is a Loſs to the Citizens, 
not to draw from the Marc all the 
Wine which it ought to yield, if all 
the Grapes had been well bruiſed ; 
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the Foot, 


WP 
yet 1t affords an Advantage to the 
Vigneron, in that his Drink will be 


ſo much the better. 


As there is an Inconvenience in 
treading the Grapes, either in a Scut- 
tle or a Vat, as I ſhell make appear, 
it will be better to make uſe of a 


_ Trough for a Wine-preſs; this is, 


without Contra dition, the belt way 


to bruiſe the Grapes. | 
And beſides, a Wine-preſs Trough 
wi ſerve for four Panners, when 
the other will not ſerve for two, if 
they make uſe of a Scuttle; for ac- 


cording to n Meaſure that the 
Grapes are bruiſed in i: Wine-preſs 


Trough, the Wine falling into the 
Vat dees not riſe above the Grape, 


by which it may be more caſily 


knoun whether the Grapes have 

been well or ill trod before the arc 
is turned into the Vat; or it is a 
great deal more enſy to puth it with 
when the 'Trap-door of 


this T) rough i is lifted up, than to lift it 


up thence with bodily Strength, as 
they are obliged to do, when they 


tread in a Scuttle. 
This Trough ought to be ſet in a 


kind of Litter, and placed upon or 
cover the Vat; but when the Cover- 
ing of the Structure where the Preis 
is, is low, it mult be placed over the 


Middle of the Preſs without a Litter; 


then there will be a little more 


Trouble, becauſe it mult be emptied 


Into the Vat with a Bucket or Scuttle: 
but this is no great matter ; there 
are Hands enough to do this Work. 


The Grapes having been trodden, 
as as before, the Marc may be thrown 


Into the Vat, either with the Grape 
and Skins, or ſeparated the one from 


the other : this depends on the man- 
ner after which one would make che 
Wine. 

When the Grape i 15 canned with 
the Skins and the Wine, it may pro- 


duce two different Effects, the one 


WI 
of which will be good, and the other 
bad. 


When it has been tunned a con. | 


derable time, the Wane is leſs green, 
leſs ſubject to be ropy, and better for 
keeping, than if it were done cg. 
hand, or fit for preſent drinking. 


But if the Grape be tunned 0 


much, it takes from it much of it, 


Quality, becauſe it leaves a Hush. 
| nels, which renders it not fit fer 


drink ing for above a Year in certzin 
Lande, and in others it never loſe: 
the Taſte of the Grape-ſtonc; 14 


when with this Exceſs of the Vat 
has a Colour as red as Ox Blood i it 


is a Wine which they call Caen 


or Matin; and it is commonly fic, 


it is better to keep than to drink. 
When a Wine has this Fault, one 
cannot render it drinkable, but by 


ming gling it; with Seo dry new W hite 


wine, 


Then it is this Bebel of the Vat 


5 ar renders our Wines hard, aud 


makes them diſeiteemed without «ny 
Diſtipction, although ail our W ing 
are not made after this manner. Par 


it is an eaſy matter to void this 
Fault, which renders our 5 lies con- 


remptible. 

There are thoſe who tun tlc 
Grape- -ſtone with the Shir, 
would give to their Wine o G 
Degree of the Vat which 
to have, not to be ſtrong, to ©14 
it out from time to time by © Pipe, 
or by ſome little Hole Which tue, 


| make in tlie Mat; bu 't this J do ro: 


approve of, for Reaſons to be givel 
in n the following Article. 

Others make ute of 4 Vine prop, 
or ſome other Piece of Wood, wi 


they thruſt into the Vat, from when. 


they draw it out quick, and let 
drop into a Glaſs, where they c. 

mine if it have Colour enough, znd 
if it makes a Circle of Scum, and 
| boils and "I; which they call 


Fairt 
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$a 
Faire la rowve : others watch till the 


Marc is riſen to ſuch an Height, and 
make a Judgment by that. 


As for my ſelf, I am of the Opi- 


nion, that it would be a ſurer way 
to thruſt one's Hand a pretty way 
into the Vat, (which I ſuppoſe to be 
raiſed, and to have been worked) to 
take from thence a Handtul of the 


Marc, and to put it to one's Noſe, 


as the Dyers do, to judge of the 
Diſpoſit ion of their Vats; then one 


| may know it the Wine be made, and 


if it has Colour enough. 


When it ſmells ſweet, you ſhould 


let it work a little longer in the Vat, 


until it has loſt that Smell, and has | 
a ſtrong Scent that affects the Noſe : 
then it ought to be taken; for one 
Quarter of an Hour at molt is luffi- 
_ cient to force it. 

A Wine taken in its proper De- 
gree of the Vat will never taſte of 


the Grape-ſtone ; it will be always 
ht to drink, and will keep ou tor 


many 8 


agree alſo, that hs Wine that . 
has been tunned too much, becomes 
tart and harſh, and that this is what 


takes away its Quality; and as it 
is the Grape-ſtone, and not the Skin, 
that cauſes this Tartneſs and Harſh- 
nels, the Means to prevent this In- 
convenience is, in being very care- 


tulas to the Degree of the V at that 


is given to the Wine. 

But as one may often be deceived 
in giving it too much or too little of 
the Vat, I think the ſureſt way 


would be, to ſtone the Grapes when 


they are trampled, before they are 
put into the Vat. | 


This Work would not t be ſo ak i 
Trouble as it may be imagined; for 


one Stoner would ſuffice to employ 
one I reader, let him tread as fall as 
he can, = 

W hen the Grapes are braiſed in a 
Wine: preſs Trough, leveral may 


WI 
employ themſelves in ſtoning : one 
Method of doing it is, to put chem 


into a Biſket plated, &c. about fix 


Feet long, four Feet broad, and ten 


or twelve Inches high : and that this 


ma” not prove any Incumbrance, 


it may be placed about the Middle 


of the Prefs, and have two Men to 


ſift and ſeparate the IRS — the 
Grape-ſtones. 


I find that a Cribble is much more 


convenient; for it takes up leſs room, 


and there needs but one Man to 
work above, and the Work will be 
as eaſily or more eaſily done. 

I have ſee many of theſe Cribbles ; 
but that which J am going to de- 
ſcribe, appears to me to be the 


moſt comhmodions:: 
'I'he Cribble for foning the G rapes 


. onght to be made with Braſs-wire, 
becauſe that is more pliant, and 

does not ruſt ſo much, and lafts 
longer than Iron-wire. The Holes 
ought to be an Inch in Breadth, al- 

molt of an octagonal Figure; it is 
worked upon two Hoops joined to- 
gether, the one upon the other: and 
when it is finiſhed, it is to be covered 
With a third Hoop or Band, that is 

about four Inches high. 
As the Marc is in falling, and the 


Wine bein 8 preſſed out, and that it 
is caſt in the Height of the Cribble, 


they put under it, to ſuſtain it, a 
Band of Wood, or little Hoop two or 
three Fingers high, which goes round. 
at the Bottom of the Cribble ; : and-- 
beſides this, four iron Bars of the 
Thickneſs of a little Finger, becauſe 
if they were broad, the Skins of the 
Grapes would reſt there, which 
would hinder the other from paſſing. 
It is proper to put theſe iron Bars 
in ſuch a manner, that two of the 
four may ſuſtain the other two, and. 
that they be all of the ſame Length. 

The Ends ought to crols the two. 
Hoops, and to cover the third; and 
ee MS; they 


WI 
they muſt be join'd to many Places 
of the IJ relace with a Braſs-wire, 
which m. be double or treble. 

The . od of the Hoop ought to 
be voten d wi two Places over- 
ag init ge m, er, and about an 
In- in Jepth, ind ti.ree in Breadth, 
accord ing to that f che Staves upon 
which it is to be placed; and theſe 
Staves ', >uld be placed upon a Scuttle 
yelling, upon the Vat, above which 
they tread the Grapes. 


It is alſo proper that theſe Notches 


be plated with Iron, and that they 
have two Handles or Graſps of Iron 
pretty chick and round, to prevent 
the hurting the Hands of him that 
manages the Cribble, becauie it is 
weighty, and there is Occaſion to 
remove it from Place to Place. 
This Cribble may be about a Foot 


in Height, eight or nine in Circum- 


ference, and an Inch in Thickneſs 
at the Top, and ſomething more at 


the Bottom, becauſe of a Band of 


Wood that is placed 1 round about to 
ſuſtain the Trelace, 1 have ſaid 
8 

The Treader has bruiſed the 
Grapes, inſtead of puthing the Maſs 
in the Vat with his Foot, as is done 
when he would tun the Grapes with 
the Skin, it 1s taken either with a 


Bowl or a Pail, or with the Hand, 


and put into the Cribble; then the 
Stoner ſeparates che Marc, as well 


as. he can, the Skin from the Stone, 
and caſts the latter into 2 Veſlel that 


ſtands near him: and when that is 


 fAIFdwith the Grapes, they carry it 
to the Middle of the Preſs in a Pail, 


or in a Baſket, and from time to 


time empty into the Vat (to which 
the Stoner is very near) the Skins 
and the Wine which are in the Veſlel 


"wy. which has been ſtoned. 
Ihe Buſineſs of the Vintage- 
2 being finiſh'd, they put 
| the Mare and all the Stones that are 


WI 


upon the Middle, and they lower the 
Plank to draw from thence the Wine 


that 1s found there. 1 
Some give it another Bruiſing, bu: 


T believe very unprofitably ; for that 


can't get out much Wine, and alſo 


that which they get from theſe Stone: 


has nothing but a Harſhneſs : but 
nevertheleſs one may, becauſe there 
is a little of it, mingle it with the 
other, that is in the Vat. 
One Marc of Grapes, which ore 
may reckon ten Poingons, may yield 
about fifty Pints of Wine or there. 
abouts. This depends upon the Size 


of the Grapes, and the Heat which 


bas been during the Time of the 
1 intage gathering. 


The Wine being boil'd with is 


Skin, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, | 
from time to time, if it have Colour 


and if it be ſufficiently 


enough, 


made, to be taken off : and when it 


is found that it is not yet red enough, 
the Marc muſt be thruſt 3 in 


the Vat in order to give it the Co. 


lour, and never to be forc'd. You 


may alſo cover the Vat with a coarſe 


linen Cloth double, and put the 
Board of the Preſs upon that, in caſt 
one is apprehenſive that it wall loſe a 


Part of its Strength. 


It is not the ſame, wk the 
Stone is left to run with the Wine 
becauſe it can eaſily force; where: 
this Inconvenience never happen 
when the Grapes have been ſtoned. 
for this Reaſon it ought always to 
be done; one is ſure to have Wire 
well made, and ſuch as may be kep: 
many Years without ſpoiling, accord. 
ing to the Time mar it has been let 
to ferment. 


And if all our ed wines were 


1 in this manner, we ſhould 10 


have occaſion to ſay, as it has bees 


ſaid for a long time, that our Wines 
are harſh and coarſe ; for it mutt be 
agreed, that it is nothing but tht 


Ston? 


better: 
thing more in making it after this 
manner, in that it takes up more 


WI 
Stone that gives it this bad Quality; 


which is, however, accidental, ſince 
I have offer'd a Method to remedy 


it, which may eaſily be put in 


Practice. 


Many Citizens complain, that the 


Merchants won't give a greater Price 
for the Wine whoſe Grapes have 
been ſtoned, than for that which has 


not; but, in the mean time, it is 
it does indeed colt ſome-— 


Time in preſſing. 
Upon this account many Citizens 


have diſcontinu'd the ſtoning their 
Grapes; but I do not approve of 
that: we ought to ſpare nothing to 
make good Wine; and I am per- 
ſuaded that there will always be 
found Merchants reaſonable enough 
not only to make a Diſtinction be- 


tween a Wine, the Grapes of which 


have been ſtoned, and that which has | 
not, not only by their Taſte, but! in 
the Price too. 

As the Grapes that are fermented 
without their Stones, are ſubject to 
grow ropy, it is good to prevent this 


Inconvenience in gathering them be- 
fore they come to their full Maturity, 


and to give them but little Fermenta- 


tion; it can then never be too thick, 
becauſe the Grape: ſtone not bein 


there, it is impoſſible it ſhould force 


* 


During the time that the Wine 
is working in the Vat, one may 
pierce the Caſks, and put into each 


of them about a Pint of Water ; it 


ſhould be boiling hot, or at leaſt 
very hot: 

Vedſſels, 

B 


this will purify the 


The Hole of the Bung ak * 


Wy ſtopp'd as ſoon as the hot Water has 


been put in, it ſiould be ſhaken and 


turn'd on all Sides, to be able to ſer 
i it las Vent | in any Place. 


_ purify itſelf ; 


and render them more 


w 
Some pretend that this hot Water 


will take away the Taſte of the 


Caſks; but I "uy much doubt of 
this. 


In order to make this Experi 


ment, it is requiſite, that one be firſt 


ſure that the Caſk has any bad Taſte. 

When the Caſks have been ſea- 
ſoned and drained as dry as may be, 
they muſt be placed 


Stones, 


hinder them trom — while they 
are filling. 


The Baſket that is hung up by 
means of a Prop to receive and hold 
the Grapes and Skins which fall 
from the Middle of the Preſs inta 
the wooden Pipe, ought to be well 
cloſed up to hinder the Stones from 


going into the Caſks when they ar- 
filling, becauſe when the Wine boils, 


it caſts out the Scum, the Lee, the 
Skins, and the Stones, in order to 
and ſometimes a 
(mall Quantity of theſe is ſufficient 
to ſtop intirely the Holes of the 


Caſks. 


But to prevont this Accident, one 
may nail, at the ſmall Hole at 
which the Wine runs down, a ſmall _ 
Lattice of Braſs-wire, of which 
the Holes muſt be very fine: then 
g there would but a few of the Skins 
paſs, and no Stones; and the Baſket, 
which is very troubleſome when one 
would * the Pipe, would be 
35 

One may yet, for the greater $e- : 
curity, have another Grate, and 
faſten it with Nails above the Socket 
on the Inſide of the Funnel ; but 
this Grate muſt be raiſed three or 
four Fingers, to the end that the 


Skins may not hinder the Wine from 
paſſing. | 


upon the 
Stilliers, and there ſet firm with 


or {ome other thing, to 


Before the Marc is begun to be 

put upon the Middle of the Preſs, 1 
: ſuppoſe the: Preis to be in ſuch Con- 
dition, 
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dition, that nothing is wanting of all 


the Utenſils that are neceſſary; for 
it would be an Imprudence to have 


at this very Moment any wanting 
that is neceſſary for the making of 
a Marc. 


It is true, one may borrow of 


Neighbours what one may want ; 


but it may ſo happen, that they may 


be uſing the Things at the ſome time, 
and that would be a great Diſap- 


pointment. 
The Screw being the mol brittle 
and moſt neceſſary Part belonging to 


a Preſs, a Matter ought always to 
have one in reſerve, Ready to be put 
In, in caſe of Need. . 


In like manner, the Feet of the 
Beams ſhould be examin'd ſome time 


before the Vi intage, that they be not 
\ Totten ; for that is the Place they 
: commonly fail in: and when this 
happens, it is not ſo eaſy to remedy 
it, as it is to remedy a broken 
: Screw. 


In order to ks the Beams of a 


: Preſs laſt a long time, when they are 
good of themſelves, it ought to be 
1o contriv'd, that they may always 


have the Air under the Middle of 


the Preſs; eſpecially at the End of 
theſe Pieces there ought not to be 
either any Marc or Earth, and 
therefore it ſhould be hindred from 
falling chere 


Some make a ſmall Piece of 


| Prick-work round each of theſe 
Teams; and that is the beſt Precaution 
that can be taken to make: them laſt | 
5 empty ing a Vat is very commodious: 
I ſhall, in the following Article, 
ſpeak of the Inconvenieney that * 


a long time. 
After the Preſs has | put in 


Order, and that the Wine has had 
its Degree or Time in the Vat, that 
it ougut to have, or they can give it, 
it muſt be put upon the Middle of 


the Preſc. 
Wben it is at a great Diſtance 


from the Vat, they make uſe of a 
Scuttle or Baſket, or, if it be near, 


WI 
of a Pail : which they let drain upon 
a Board which bears at one End upon 
the Vat, where it is faſten'd with a 
Nail or other thing, and the other 
upon the Middle of the Prefs. This 


Board ſhould be border'd on both 


Sides with Ledges, ſtrait and well- 
join'd, and about an Inch in Height, 


to hinder what drains out of the 


Baſket from running on the Ground. 


A Piece of Wood, with a Hollow 
or Channel about an Inch deep, 
would be much better. than thi: 
Board with Ledges; for they can't 


be with Eaſe fo cloſely join'd, but 


that the Wine will find ſome Chinks 
to run out at, which will not be in 
this Wood thus hollow'd. _ 


Some, in order to empty their 
Vats the more eaſily, put in a Pipe, 
through which they draw the Wine 
clear through a little Bucking tub 


made for this Purpoſe ; out of which 
they take the Wine in a Pail or 


Pannier, to empty it into the Cafks, 
For this Purpoſe the Vat mult 
be ſet high on a Stilling or Gauntry, 


and che Earth hollow'd at the Pl: C 


where the Pipe is plac' d. 
Before the Wine is drawn of 


clear, you muſt always begin to 
take off the Cover of the Vai, in 


order to prevent the Wine from 
forcing ; and this muſt be done in 


ſuch a manner, that he who emptics 
has not the Trouble of lifting it up 


ſo high to put it into che Scuttle, or 
the Meaſure. | 
I own, that this Manner "of 


happen thence. 
The Marc being placed on the 


Middle of the Preſs, they cover it 
with a Board, with Bolſters, Cuſhions 


and Pags or Pillows : there mult be 


two Rows of theſe laft, and ſome- 


times three, when the Marc 1s be 
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becauſe by how much leſs the Screw 
appears, by ſo much leſs is it in 
Danger of breaking; and as the Marc 
ſhall be thick, according as they have 
order d it, there mult be ſome Rows 
of the Bags retrench'd; tor it 1s 
ſuffcient that there is a certain 
Diſtance between the Whee] and 
the Screw, which would not be ſo 
if the Marc were very thick, or 

there were many Sacks. _ 
There is no need to put the Ring 
of the Rope into the Hook, before 


the Wheel has been dower'd on the 
3.8, and that you have examin'd if 
all is made even, and that none of : 


the Bags are remov'd. 
| Before you begin to lower the 
Wheel upon. the Bags, the Screw 


ought to be weil greas'd above the 


Nut of it, and alto below, when it 
touches the Bags. . 

"They alto greaſe that Part of th 
Screw that was within the Nut- e 
before they have brought it down to 


the Point where it ought to be; for 
the firſt Operation after the Plank 


of the Axle-tree has been let down 
and before the looſening, the Screw 


mult be ſoap'd on the Places where 


it has had none. 

White dry Soap, without Oil, is 

the beſt for greaſing the Screw: 
When Oil is mingled with the Soap, 

that draws the Rats, which gnaw the 

Screw; and it occaſions a Gum or 


thick Subſtance, which makes it t go d 


hard when, tuey preſs the Marc. 


1he trendle ought alfo to be 
plac'd at » reaſonable Diſtance from 
the Middle of the Prefs upon the 
Nave of the Wheel; and being well 
rubb'd with Hog's 3 the IJrendle 
will turn the better: has make 


ule of an iron Crow, which at leaſt 
produces. as = an Effect as the 


Nave. 


When the 8 or 8 Are 


rather long than ſiort, and that the 


WI 


Trendle is pierc'd with an Height 
agreeable to a Man of a middle 
Stature, they will have the more 
Force to pret: the Marc. 

After the Plunk has been let 


down, and the 'Troughs fill'd to a 


Pannier, or thertabouts, aud the 


have afterwards added the Wine that 


comes from theſe Preſſings, they give 


4 the firſt Squeezing, which ought to be 
follow'd by three others in a ſhort 
| time, becauſe the Auwernat having 


in it much Fire, its Marc would dry 


quickly, and yield much leſs Wine, 
if there were much Lime between 


theſe Preſſings. 
It is not enough to greaſe the 


Screw of the Preis the firit Ope- 


ration before the Balance 1s let down, 


When it is a Wheel-preſs ; it ought 
to be done from time to time, eſpe- 
_ tally when the Screw is perceiv'd to 
be rough, or ſcreaks in the Net 
when the Trendle is turn'd. > 

Some, before they give the Mare 
the Lift Operation, barbager ; that 
is to ſay, they work it, or prick it 
„ with an Intrument of Iron, but 


without touching the Sides, 1 


they chuſe to hinder it from tolling 


on the Middic. They pretend chat 
this little Squcezing makes the Marc 
yield about two Pints of Wine the 
Puncheon. „ 

J have never made che Experi- 


ment; but this is ſeldom practiſed 
but in the Marcs of White wine, 
becauſe they are thicker, and net o 


hot by much as thoſe of Auvernat. 
The laſt Operation or Preſſing be- 


ing given, you may wait twelve or 
fifteen tlours for raiſing the Marc, 
that it may have Time to drain; and 
they ſeldom raiſe it ſooner, except 


they want the Preſs tor _— other 


Wine. : 
Altho' the Wine that comes out 

of one Vat is the fame, yet they 

weit two different Na nes: the one 


| they 
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they call Unpre/5'd Wine, and the 

other, the Wine of the Preſs. 
The firſt is that which comes from 


the red or white Grapes, when they 
have been trod, whether they have 
been tunn'd or not ; and the ſecond 
is that which comes from the Marc 


after the Preſſing. As this laſt has 


always a great deal more Colour and 
HFarſhneſs than the firſt, they mingle 
them together, to the end that they 
may make an equal Wine; and if 
they were not to do this, they would 
have one Part of the Wine of the 
ſame Vat too delicate and weak in 


Colour, and the other too red, and 


too harſh, which would not be fit 
for the Merchants, who are for an 
equal Wine. 3 


When I ſay the Wine ſhould be 


equal, I mean only that of one Vat, 
and not of one whole Cellar : for as 
all the Wine that one buys can't be 
all ſpent at the ſame time, and that 
the Merchants ſearch ſometimes for 
Wine high-coloured, anda little firm; 


and ſometimes for a Wine more de- 


licate, and fit for preſent drinking; 


therefore it is, in my Opinion, the 


Prudence of a Citizen to have Tuns 
of different Degrees of Colour and 
Firmneſs, that the more delicate may 


be drank firſt, and the firmeſt ſome 
time after, or the Year following; 
for moſt Perſons love old Wine better 


. . 


hut it is yet more advantageous for 
à Citizen to have Wine that is rather 


à little firm than too delicate, be- 
cauſe if that be not ſold quickly, it 


may grow ropy, or be ſpoiled; when, 
on the other hand, that which 1s 


well mixed will keep a great while, 


and he may ſell it a long time after. 
It 1s true, the Merchants often 
flight, or rather ſeem to ſlight and 


reject, a Wine that has been but little 


fermented ; but it is very often no- 


ching but a little Chicane that thoſe 
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make uſe of who are employ'd to 
purchaſe Wines, to buy them the 
cheaper; therefore we muſt give 


them Leave to ſay what they will; 
but always give the Wine ſomething 


of the Tun, becauſe if it be not ſold 
at firſt, it will at laſt : whereas, 
when it is made for preſent drinking, 


it muſt be fold as ſoon as may be, 
and perhaps under Price. 
Some Perſons, out of Thriftineß, 


or rather ſordid Covetouſneſs, fear- 


ing to loſe a little Wine, never in- 
tirely fill their Cafks till the Wine 


has caſt forth its greateſt Fire, that 


is, they won't make it boil till it 


has no Force left ; and there being 
only one Pannier full of Wine put 


into the Caſk the next Day, or two 
Days after it has been filled, that 
has not the Force to warm it again 
ſufficiently to make it boil,  _ 
This Way of managing Wine! 
very wrong; for it cauſes all it 


Excrement to remain at the Bottom 


of the Caſk, which augments the 
Lee, and often contributes to the 


ſpoiling the Wine, and to keep it 


for a _ time foul, which there. 


fore the Merchants reject. 
It would be much better to fill it 


preſently up to the Bung with the 
Preſſurage, or with what has been 


preſs'd, which is taken from the 


Preſſings that they give to the Marc, 
| becauſe the Caſks being always full, 
the Wine purifies itſelf the more, WM. 
and becomes clear in leſs Time, and _ 
of Conſequence is more palatable, 


and may be ſold ſooner. 


It is not enough to fill the Caſcs 
up to the Bung the firſt time that 
the Wine is put into them; they | 
\ ought to be fill'd many times; that! 


to ſay, as ſoon as the Boiling is over, 
Wine muſt be put in to excite it to 


boil; and the ſame thing is to be 


done the next Day, and afterwards for 
eight or ten Days every other m_ ; 


„„ SAT 
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The Neceſſity there is of filling 


the Caſks as ſoon as the new Wine 


has been put into them, is proved by 


the Accident that happen'd to the 
Wines in the Year 1718, when the 


Seaſon was too hot, and too dry, 
during the Months of July and 


| Auguſt. 


Tre Wines were then ſo extreme 


hot as to boil very low in the Caſks, 
ſo that many, who had neglected to 
fill them at firſt up to the Bung, had 
their Wine turn'd ſour ; which did 
not happen to thoſe who had uſed 

the Precaution of filling them to the 


Bung, and keeping them full: and 


for this Reaſon, thoſe who have 
many Tuns of Wine, ought always 
to take of the laſt they have made 
to fill all thoſe Puncheons of the 
other Tuns; and when a Perſon has 
but one, he muſt put of Wine ina 
Caſk call'd a Guenlebee, to fill thoſe 
Puncheons as far as to the Bung, as 
ſoon as the Wine has done boiling ; 
then the Wine that remains muſt be 
put into the Caſts or Gueulebte, or 
into a very cloſe Veſſel, for fear 
of its evaporating, or loſing its 
„„ | 
" .:4-will fay, by- the- 1 that many 
deceive themſelves in making Wine 
theſe hot Years ; for they let it fer- 
ment but a little, becauſe it boils as 


ſoon as it is trod; but this is but 


a falſe Boiling, which comes rather 
from the Fire that is in the Grape, 
than from the Working in the Tun; 

therefore it ought to be tunned a 
_ conſiderable time. 

| Years the Grapes ſhould the rather 
be ſtoned, and that the Wine ſhould 
be ſufficiently fermented. 


It is in ſuch 


It is true, there is 8 Incon- 


to loſe ſome of it; for it will 


mix with the Scum and the Lec 


which comes out at the Bung ; but 
this Inconvenv2nce may be remedied, 


by ſetting Gu.tters above the Bung, 185 


and Pans or Veſſels of Wood under 
the Gutters, to receive all that which 


comes out. 


And whereas ſorne pretend, that 


Lead commiunicates an ill Taſte to 


the Wine, it is the ſureſt way to 


have them of Tin, in ſuch manner, 
that nothing but the End of the 
Socket may enter into the Hole of 
the Bung 3 for if the Hole be made 
larger than that the Socket may 
play within it, the Guzter will be 
uſeleſs, becauſe the Wine would run 
out between the Wool and the 5 
Socket, | : 
There muſt alſo bs a Veſſel call'd 

Gueulebte, to empty theſtt Veſſels in 
as they fill; and it ſhould be covered 


with a thick double linen Cloth, 
and cloſed or faſtened all round about 


with a Hoop, to hinder” the Wine 


from growing flat. 


Ihe Lee deſcends by: little and 
little to the Bottom of tlie Caſks, 
where it is joined with the Scum, 
which there falls together, and is in- 
corporated with it. 

Some Days after, the Wine has 
grown clear, they take aviay the 
Veſlel, and che Lee remains at the 
Bottom. This Wine may be put in 


a Veſlel by itſelf, without mmgling; 


with the Wine which is in the Caſk; 
out of which it came. Some fay., 
this collected Wine is the more fi 2 


and ftrong ; but others affirm thu : 


contrary : they may fay what the) 
will, but it is always true, that thy 3 
Wine 15 very good, provided it ha: 
| been kept very cloſe in the Veſſa 
: where it was collected. 
 venience in filing the Caſks up to the 
Bung the firſt time the Wine is put 
in, becauſe it is impoſſible not 


And I believe that one might, 


without any Scruple, make uſe of ii 


for filling the Wine: but as to this, 


you nced not conſult either tit 
Merchants, or the Fignerons : ſince 


thi 
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the one have not Judgment or Since- 
rity enough, and the other are too 
much intereſted : and I ſpeak with a 
Knowledge of the Matter, founded 
on the Experience I have had many 
times, and without any Intereſt but 


that of the Public. | 
"Thoſe who from a covetous Tem- 
per will not be at the Charge of pro- 


curing theſe Gutters and Veſſels to 


receive the Wine of the Caſks while 
they are boiling, have no Skill in it: 
for the Wine which they would ſave 


by this means, would make amends 


intirely the firſt Year for the Expence 
they would be at in procuring them. 
Others, that are afraid that they 
dan not ſell their Wine, ſay, that 
Merchants have always an Opi- 
men in favour of that Wine, of 
which the two Sides of the Bung of 
each Caſk. are filled with Scum as 
far as the firſt Bands or Circles; and 
that they have a quite contrary 
panes of thoſe where it does not 
8 appear. | 
lt is true, that ſormerly they did 5 
mind this, and their Opinion might 
be well-grounded, becauſe they never 
made uſe of theſe Gutters : 


but at 
this time their Opinion 1s alter'd ; 
for they are perſuaded, that theſe 
Gutters being in Uſe, a Caſk may 
have caſt out all the Scum without 


its appearing at the Sides of the 
Bung, becauſe it falls into theſe 


Veſſels that are ſet to receive it; 


and likewiſe, that all the Wine that 
is there is well minglec. 
Beſides, it is an eaſy matter for a 
Merchant to know if there be much 
Lee in the Caſk ; for he needs only to 
| Pierce it into the Lee, that is to ſay, 
at the Bottom, about two Fingers cf 
the Notch of the Caſk where the 
Flead- pieces come in- 


The Wine having caſt out all its 
Situm, it will be proper to taſte all 


the Caſks into which it has been put, 


4 


Inches from the End; 


WI 


with the Intent, if any one be found 
that has a bad Reliſh, to appr.ze 
thoſe of it who have furniſh'd them. 
that they may put all the bad ones 
to their own Account. 

Some ſay, that St. Martin's. di 


being paſs'd, you cannot oblige the 


Merchants, who have furnifh'd the 
Wine, to take that again which has 
been ſpoil'd in the Caſks, becauſe 
they ſay it is the more difficult to 
remedy it: others pretend, that the 

erchants are anſwerable three 


Months after the Caſks have been 


fill'd, provided they have not been 


remov'd from off the Stillings. 
When the Wine has done boiling, 


it muſt be covered with the large! 2 5 


Side of the Bung, to hinder it hon 


evaporating; and eight or ten Dun 


afterwards it muſt be hll'd full, and 


GEL up. 


Some make uſe of: "WER hom 


half a Foot long, becauſe they can 


take them away without daubing the 


| Caſks with the Scum. But I am of 
the Opinion, that broad Bungs are 
better, and to make two Holes on 


the Side, the one about the Bigneſs 
of a little Faucet, the other about the 


Bigneſs of one's little Finger, that a 


tin Funnel may be put in, having in 
it a Piece of Jin ſoldered about tuo 
the Holes 
of which may be as big again as 


thoſe of a Tobacco-grater, to the, 
end that when one uſes it to fill the“ 
Caſks, neither Stone, nor Skin, nor 
Kernels, nor Lee, ma); paſs : the 
gre:t Hole ſerves for the putting in 


of a Funnel, and the other to give 
Vent for the C:iks during the time 
the Wine is poured in them. 
This little Hole ought to be made 
at the time that the Caſks are 


bored, to put in the Wine with the 


great wooden F vunnel; fer if the 


Socket does exactly fil the Bung- 
985 the Caſk would fill but very 
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ſlowly, if it had not Vent given it 
by the little Hole. | 

When it is done after this manner, 
the Tuns are not daub'd with the 
Scum ; it is not diſturb'd, as is done 
in ſtriking to beat in the Bung, and 
the Wine will have leſs Vent. 

You muſt be ſure to fill the Wine 


every fifteen Days after it has been 
bung'd, until towards St. Andrew's- 
day; you are not to meddle with 


it any longer till after the Severity of 
the Winter is over, which com- 


monly happens towards the Middle 
of February, becauſe the F roſt may 


make it ſwell. ; V 
The Auvernat is not the only Red- 
wine that we have in this Vineyard- 
plot; there are alſo other Wines 
made that have the ſame Colour, 
but are of a different Quality. _ 


There is, for Example, the bon | | | 
"ripen at the ſame time. The Sa- 


Lignage, or the good Il ie, and that 
Which is made of all Sorts of Grapes. 


As to the firſt, it is made up of the 
ed Auvernat, the Teint, the Grey, 


the White, the tender Samcoireau, 


the Melier, and all the beſt Sorts of 1 ntl.” | 
I * Auvernat, which after it has loſt, it 
alſo loſes its Name, and is no more 


red Grapes. 5 5 : 

The ſecond is compos'd of all 
vorts of Grap2s, good and bad, but 
more of the latter than the former; 


v hence it is eaſy to be comprebended, 


why the one has leſs of the Quality 
khan the other; and as this ſecond is 
generally ſpent in the Country, they 
mchte it all manner of ways, either 


fit for preſent drinking, or firm, or 


hard, according to the Occaſion they 
have for it, and the Quantity they 


are to provide. As to the other, 


they don't fail to make it, and often 
lend it to Paris. DE, 


All theſe Sorts of Grapes are not 


_ Zather'd with the ſame Care as the 
wed Auvernat, which cannot bear 
the Water ; nevertheleſs the Wine is 
the better, when the Grapes, with 
Which it is niade, are cut in a Seaſon 


W 1 


that is rather hot and dry, than cold 


and moiſt. | 


We have in ſome Places of this 
Vineyard-plot, three Sorts of 
Red-wines, which bear the ſame 
Name, which nevertheleſs they di- 
ſtinguiſh the one from the other : 
there is the tender Samorreau, the 
hard, and the Fourchu, which have 


all three different Qualities, Z 
The tender Samoireau does very 

well in the Lands of the Oliver, St. 
Meſmin, and Clery, where it is more 


plentiful than any-where elſe. 'I'hey 


make of it a particular Wine, which 
will keep a long time, provided it 


have no Mixture, and that they give 


it but little of the Vat; this renders 
it firm, and prevents it from growing 


ropy 
the red Auwvernat, becauſe they both 


moircau gives the Colour to the 


Awvernat, it ſuſtains it, and cauſes it 


to keep a long time; but you muſt 


put only a ſmall Quantity, for fear of 


intirely abſorbing the Quality of the 


regarded, but as a good Vin de Lig- 


nage, or one compos'd of all Sorts of 


Grapes, which is vulgarly call'd 


Jignerons Auvernat, very different 
from that of the Citizens, Which is 
in a manner pure Auvernat. When 


one would render this /” 


Part of good Mellert. 
The hard Samoireau is a little 


higher-colour'd than the tender; 
when it has but its proper Degree of 
the Vat, they may mix one or two. 


Puncheons of White, and a little leſs, 


when they tun it: they ſhould alſo, 
when it may be done, take a Melier 
of a better Kind; for this Wine has 
not much Fire. When it is pure, 
and it has paſe'd the Year, that 


This Grape may be mingled with 


in de Lignage 
yet better, he may put to it a fourth 


WI 
Quality dim iniſheth; it is then pro- 


per to make uſe of Rapes, not of 
Chips or Shavings, but of Corn, 


without putting Grapes to it, as 
ſome do; for that renders it hard, 


and diſagreeable to drink. 


It is ſufficient to put a third part, 


or at moſt a half of the Seeds into a 


Puncheon ; and after that, they fill 


the Wine up to the Bung. They 
make uſe of theſe Rapes to put off 
the Grounds or Bottoms of Wine, 
and the weak Wines, which they 
alſo mingle ſometimes with them. 
The third Kind of Samoireau, of 
Which 1 ſhall ſpeak, renders them 
the better for-keeping.: 


The Samoirean Fourchy is the beſt 


of the three Kinds; this is proper to 
give the Colour to the others, and to 
| ſuſtain thoſe that are weak, and to 
reſtore thoſe that have any Defect. 

In order to know the Colour, they 


eaſt ſome of it againſt a Wall ; and 


according to the Impreſſion it makes, 
they judge of the Effect it will 


JW 
One ſingle Puncheon of that will 


colour ſix of White, and ſometimes 
more, according as the Seaſons are 
hot, and the Quantity of the Wine 
that the Vineyard has yielded. This 
Wine is not only good to drink, when 


it is taken in time, but it ſerves for 


a Remedy againſt the Dyſentery and 
other Maladies. Its Marc is good 
againſt Rheumatiſme. 
This Plant has a Virtue that is not 
found in any others, becauſe the 
longer. it is kept, the better it is: 
for it is better for drinking at the 
End of twelve or fourtecn Years, 
than one or two Years after it has 
. x5. 
Some put it into Bottles, but it 


keeps equally as well in Caſks, 
provided Care be taken to keep 


them always full, and to obſerve 


that the Caſks don't want Hoops ; 


WI 
and it will be proper to put on ſeve:;] 
iron Hoops at each End. 

The Wine, the Marc, and the 
Wood, or rather the Aſhes of thi: 
Plant, have alſo a great many 
other Properties, which I ſhall not 
relate. 

The Time of gathering theſe two 


Species of Samoireau comes much 


later than that of the firſt; that 


ripens at the ſame time with the 


 Auvernat. 


The Territory of Mardic is the | 


moſt proper for theſe Plants, and 
that which produces the moſt of it 
(I mean of the hard and Fourchy Sa- 


moireau) ; there is of it at Bou and 


Checi, and but a very little in any 


other Places of this Vineyard- plot. 


As the Fourchu never produce: 


more Wine than when it is a little 
old, many, eager to enjoy the Fruit 


of their Labours and their Expence;, 


have not Patience to wait fo long; | 


and therefore they pull up thoſe of 
them they have, and can't reſolve 


to plant them when they have them 
= ot 
Nevertheleſs this is a preciou: 


Plant, and one may judge of it by 


the Effects that it produces, and by 
the Price which it bears; for it 1 
commonly ſold for double the Price 
of the beſt Wines of this Country : 


and I don't know but that thoſe 


who deſtroy them, and thoſe that 


don't raiſe them, will repent it one 
JJ 

As there is not much to be ſaid of 
the Manner of making White- wine, 
and having taken Notice of it at the 
Beginning of this Article, I ſhall ſay 


but little of it particularly. =» 
Altho' there are many Kinds of | 


white Grapes, yet they make, ® 
one may ſay, but two Sorts of Wine 
of them ; the one is the moilt, the 
other is dry Wine. 


Tie 
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Ihe firſt, ſuch as the NMuſcat, or 


the Gendin of St. Meſmin, thoſe of 


Marigny, of Rebrechein, and other 
neighbouring Places, may be look'd 


upon as the molt precious, in that 


they bring the Money into the King- 


doom, rather than the dry Wines; 
for they ſend them into Holand, 
Flanders, England, &c. T's render 


this Wine the better, they don't con- 
tent themſelves to ſee that the 
Grapes have their perfect Maturity, 
and be half rotten ; they wait often- 


Bouru, and in ſome Years they deter 


the Vintage until the 15th or 2oth. 
of November, and it is then ſome- 
times ſo cold, that the Icicles hang 


upon thoſe Grapes that periſhed, ſo 


that they are oblig'd to carry Fires 
into the Vineyards in great Pans, to 
Warm the Gatherers, 


It is true, that thoſe who tarry ſo 


long before they gather, have a great 
dcal leſs Wine than others; but then 


at the ſame time it is much better, 


and ſells a great deal dearer; ſo that 
] believe it comes much to the ſame, 


or very near the Matter. 
'The Wines of which I am 


the Summer and Autumn is the 
hotter, the Wine has the more 
Liquor, and it has a great deal leſs 


| When the Seaſon is the contrary. 
What I ſay is ſo true, that the 
SGecaſon having been very hot in the 
Pear 1719, the ſweet Wines them- 
ſelves fad 
khan ordinary, and kept good more 
than a Year ; the dry Wines alſo of ; 
many Places were ſweet and clear. 
Some Red- wines were likewiſe very 
oft, (which is very rare) and held 


4 abundance more Liquor 


Vor. III. 


ſpeak- 5 
ing, altho' ſweet of themſelves, they 
have nevertheleſs not always the 
ſame Degree of Liquor; this de- 
pends upon the Condition of the 
Seaſon, that is to ſay, by how much 


; may be able to keep dry ; to Wh 
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good till the Month February in the 


Year 1721. It is true, they were 
thick, and that they did not become 
clear till the Time that they loſt 
their Sweetneſs, which alter'd their 


Strength. | 


The Softneſs of the White-wines 


being over, they were nevertheleſs 
good]; but as there remains a certain 
Flavour, which pleaſes the Palate 
of moſt Perſons, it is beſt to fell 
them, and ſpend them as ſoon as 

EE. 8 
times till the Froſt has taxen them, 
to have the Wine which they call 


One may know by Experience, 


that good Grapes almoſt always make 
good Wine. | 
Grapes, without Contradiction, the 


Among the white 
beſt are the Melier and the white 
Auvernat of the Low-Countries ; as 
the white Formentes or Bourguignons, 


the Maledeueaux, the Framboiſes, 
the white Gig, &c. make a Wine, 
which is better to throw away than 
to drink; yet the Vineyards of the 
4 1pnerons are. ſtuffed with theſe | 
' wretched Vines, becauſe they yield 
more Wine, and for the moſt part 
better reſiſt thoſe Accidents that 
happen to a Vineyard ; for theſe 
People have no regard to any thing 
but the Quantity, which is the 


Reaſon, that they do not ordinarily 
ſell their Wines to that Advantage 
as the Citizens do. „ 
The white Grapes cannot be 
gathered too ripe, becauſe the riper 
they are, the more Wine they pro- 
duce, and their Rottenneſs does not 
give it any bad Taſlle ; but when it 
is begun before they come to their 
full Ripeneſs, they are ſubject to 


grow yellow 4 yet regard is to be 7 | 
had to thoſe Lands of which the 
Wine is ſubje& to grow ropy. _ 


For this Reaſon, when they are 


gathered, it is good that the Grapes 
have a little Greenneſs, to the end 
that the Wine that comes from them 
ich 
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the white Auvernat of the Low- 


Countries, and the green Melier, con- 


tribute very much: the laſt hinders 
the Wine from being ropy, and the 
flirſt makes it clear; and for this 
| Reaſon it is good to plant of it 
with the Melier, becauſe at the 
Time of gathering they may be both 
mingled together, and make a Wine 
without any Fauſ᷑tt. 
One ©o:ght to endeavour not to 
gather the white but when the 
Weather is fair; a rainy Seaſon is 
not ſo favourable : for one ought 
never to mingle Water with the Wine 
that one makes, tho' ſome are not 
over ſcrupulous as to this Point. It 
is true, the Inconvenience is not ſo 
great in reſpect to the Auvernats; 
but that ſhould not hinder one from 
always endeavouring to make good 
Wine; for which Reaſon it is beſt to 
gather the Vintage in a dry, hot Time. 


As the White-wine is not tunn'd, 


When they bring the Grapes in Pan- 
niers from the Vineyards, they 
empty them directly on the middle 
of the Preſs, where they trample 


them with their wooden Shoes; the 


broadeſt and ſmootheſt are the moſt 
proper for this Work. 

Ihe Grapes ought to be trod im- 
mediately, that is to ſay, every Pan- 


nier as they bring them from the 


Vineyard; otherwiſe the Wine would 
be yellow, and this Colour is diſ- 
agreeable to the Sight, and ſtill 


more to the Palate, and conſequent- 
comes yellow in moſt Countries; bit 
when this happens, it is eaſily re- 
medied, either by ſtirring it with 2 
Stick of Hazel cleft into four, which 
is put in at the Bung-hole, or in 
ſhaking briſkly the Puncheon, which 


ly gives the Winea bad Quality. 


According as the Grapes are 


preſſed on the Middle, and that the 
Pipe fills, they empty it to fill the 


Puncheons or the Quarter-puncheons 


to a Pail-full, or thereabouts, ac- 


cording to the Largeneſs of the 
'To make it 


Caſk wherein *tis put. 
boil, they fill them up to the Hole 
of the Bung with the Wine which 
comes from the two firſt Prothngs, 


take away the Yellownsb, 
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and that which remained in the 
Pipe before they gave the tw, 


firſt Squcezings; and that which the 
others yield, ſerves to put into the 
Wine when the firſt Boiling begins to 
be diminiſned. C 
One ought always to give to the 
Marc, whether it be white or red. 


four Preflings, without taking in the 


lowering of the Beam; that is to (ay, 
that it ought to be cut four times. 
Some give it the third Working, 
with an iron Gripple in the Middle 
of the Marc; and they leave all 


round about half a Foot in Breadth, 


to Keep in that which is wrought; | 
and at the fourth Preſung they tu: 
the Border that they left, and put i: 
back upon the other. 

They pretend that a Marc { {| 
ordered yields the more Wine. A, | 
the Marc of White-wine is the | 
more thick, and has leſs Fire than 


the Auvernat, it does not dry ſo 


quickly; for this Reaſon there | 
ought to be longer Times between 
%% wm +4 


* : 


They give them theſe commonly 
in the Night-time, becauſe they do 
not lower the Beam but when the 
Day's Work is finiſhed, when the 


Men who are to work the Marc have 
ſupped. 


Wen the White-wine is cold, it 
mult be fill'd up and bung'd, and 


kept always full, at leaſt if it be not 


in the Depth of Winter ; for when 
this kind of Wine is emptied, it be- 


they leave ſometimes on the Bun, 
to the end that the Lee that deſcend 
thither, and afterwards is mixed again 
when the Caſk is turned up, will 
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Of Wines, and winous Liquors, in 
e eneral. - 
WINE is a brisk, agreeable and 
ſpirituous Juice, drawn from vege- 
table Bodies, and fermented. | 
Dr. Boerhaawe charatterizes Wine, 


that the firſt thing that it affords by 
Diſtillation, be a thin, fatty, inflam- 


mable, c. Fluid, called a Spirit; 


and in this ic is diſtinguiſhed from 
another Claſs of fermented vegetable 


Juices, viz. Vinegars, Which witcad 


of ſuch Spirit, yield for the firſt thing 


an acid, uninflammable latter, 


In order to the making Wines, it 
will be of great Advantage to be 


well acquainted with the Bulinei of 
Fermentation. I jus Dr. Byoerhauve 
_ defines and explains as follows: 


in vegetable Bo, by Incanus of an 


inteſtine Motion excited therein; 
the Effect whercof is this, thus che 
Part which firſt rites from tnem in 


Diſtillation, is either à thin, fat, 


acrid, hot, tranſparent, volatile and 
inflammable Fluid, that will mix with 


Water; or elſe a thin, acid, pellu- 
lucid, leſs volatile, uninflammable Li- 
quor, capable of extinguithing Fire. 


The Liquor obtained by means of 


Fermentation, is called thin, becauſe 
none appears to be thinner thin the 
Spirit of fermented Vegetables ; acid, 
| becauſe it almoſt acts like Fire, when 
applied to the Tongue, or other Parts 
of the Body; volatile, becauſe there 


appears to be no Liquor, that is raiſed. 


with greater Eaſe: but 'tis this Li- 
quor being totally inflammable, and 
at the ſame time capable of mixing 
with Water, that ultimately diftin- 
guiſhes Fermentation from all other 
Operations in Nature ; for neither 
Putrefaction, Digeſtion, Efferveſcence, 
nor ſ any thing of that kind, will ever 
aſtord a ] iquor at once poſſeſſed of 
thoſe Qualities, _ „ 
Putrefaction, indeed, as well as 


menta ion; which there | 
take place uthe Vegetable Kingdom: 
for ail the Art in the Worid, ſo far as 
hitherto appears, will never gain ſuch 
Spirits from Animals or Foſlils; and 


Fermentation is a Change produced 
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Fermentation, is performed by meana 


of an inteſtine Motion; but the for- 


mer will never produce either of the 
Liquors above deſcribed, as the Ef- 
fects of Fermentation, that is, neither 


A vinous nor acetous Liquor. 2 
We ſee then, that there are two 
different Effects of Fermentation, the 


Production of an a nmabie Spirit, 
and an uninflumma; cid zan wv kat- 


ever Operation wit) afford, neither of 


theſe Liquors is improper. calied Fer- 
25 nl 


conſequently never excite an actual 


and rev! Fermentation in them: for 
Fermenta. {1 15 the ſingle Operation 


in Nature, „ which ſuch Spirits 
can be obtai 4. | | 


2. Any ve tz dle Liquor ſo fer- 
mented, a+ to rd the inff amm 
ble Spirit eb2v2-nentioned, for tha 
firit ; ing in Diſtiiiocion, we call 
Mine; but if the Liquor be fo fer- 
mented, as firſt to afford the acid, 


uninf»mmable one, tis called Vine- 


car; by which we mean every thin, 


acid, volatile, vegetable Liquor, ca- 
pable of extinguithing ! re : io like- 


viſe, under the Name of Wir. we 
include Beer or Ale, Mead or Me- 
theglin, Cyder, Perry, al! Sorts of 
artificial Wines, and whatever Li- 


quors afford Spirits poſſeſſed of the 


Properties before ſet down. 

I be like is to be underſtood of 
Vinegar, which is obtainabic jrom 
all the ſame Bodies that afford Wine: 


ſo that we have either the Wine or 


Vinegar of all Sorts of Uruits, as of 
Grape:, Currans, Mulberries, Cher- 


ries, Ec. all Sorts of Grain, as Bar- 


ley, Wheat, Orts, &c. all Sorts of 


Pulie, as Beans, Peas, Tares, &c. all 


Sorts of Roots, as 'I'urneps, Carrots, 


Radiſhes, &c, and in ſhort, of all 
. Sers 


pPutrefy than ferment. 
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Sorts of vegetable Subſtances, even 


_ Graf itſelf. 5 | 
3. All the Bodies capable of being 


changed by Fermentation, either in- 


to Wine or Vinegar, are ſaid to be 


fermentable Bodies; and becauſe ſuch 
a Change can only be wrought, 


ſo far as we know at preſent, upon 
Vege ables, theſe alone are accounted 


fermentable. 


4. Any Matter which being mixed: 


with a fermentable Body, increaſes 


Its inteſtine Motion, or excites or 
forwards the Fermentation, is called 


a Ferment: and, according to the 


Doctrine before delivered, nothing 


can properly be called ſo, but what 


will produce either Wine or Vinegar. 
Iheſe fermentable Bodies may be 
reduced to the following Claſſes : 


The firſt Claſs will conſiſt of che 


mealy Seeds, 7. e. all the Grain, 
which being fully ripe, and well 
dried, may be reduced, by grinding, 
to a light Meal or Flour, that is 
neither clammy nor untuonus. 


The ſecond Clafs conſiſts of all 


the pulpy Summer Fruits, which 


when ripe, affect the Tongue with 


the Senſe of Acidity and Sharpneſs, 
as Apples, Pears, Grapes, Gooſe- 
berries, &c. Under this Claſs may 


be ranged all manner of bulbous 


pulpy Roots growing in the Ground, 
if they are but firſt deprived of their 


volatile, alkaline Salt, which is apt 
to determine them to Putrefaction. 
The third Claſs takes in all the 
Juicy Parts of Plants, as the Leaves, 
Flowers, Stalks and Roots, provided 
they are not too oily, or too alkaline, 


in which Caſes Vegetables will rather 


nut, the Birch tree, & c. 


The fourth Claſs contains the freſh, 
_ Expreſſed and native Juices of all 
Kinds of Vegetables ; to which may 
be added, all the native, faline Li- 
quors that diſt] from wounded Plants, 
as the Tears of the Vine, the Wal- 
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Under the fifth Claſs come thy 
moſt perfect of all vegetable Juices, 
v:z. thoſe that are unctuous, con- 
denſed and elaborated by Nature her- 
ſelf, ſuch as Honey, Manna, Sugar, 
and all other Kinds of concreted 
Juices capable of diſſolving in Water. 


In order to fit any of the ferment. 
able Bodies for Fermentation, ther? 


are ſeveral Particulars requiſite: 
1. Maturity; the Juice of unripe 
Berries, as of Currans or Gooſe— 
berries, for Inſtance, will ſcarce be 
brought to ferment at all; while i: 
is very difficult to hinder their Juice, 


when fully ripe, from falling ſponta. 


neouſly into Fermentation. 
Thus the Juice of unripe Grape:, 


being uncapable of fermenting, 12 
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rough, acid Liquor, called Verjuice, 
that will for ſeveral Years remain i 
the ſame unactive State; but after 
they are come to Maturity, it can 


no ſooner be preſſed into the Vellc!, | 
than it becomes a fermentable ſpirt- 


tuous Fluid. Fs 
2. Another Requiſite to prepar2 | 
a Body for Fermentation, is, that it 


ſhould contain only a moderate Pro- 
portion of Oil; or if it either exceed 
in the Quantity, or be intirely deli!- 


tute of Oil, it will never be brought. 


to ferment at all. Thus Almonc:, 


Fenel-Seeds, Sc. are always de- 


prived of their Oil before they ar3 
attempted to be fermente. 
3. The Bodies intended for Fer: 
mentation, muſt not be too acid 07 
_ auſtere; as is plain from the acid 


juices of unripe Fruits, which ar2 


greatly indiſpoſed to ferment. _ 


4. The laſt thing required to ft 
and prepare a Body to undergo Fe. WF 
mentation, is the Property of diflolv- WF 


— — | 4 ! 
ing in Water : for want of which all 
acid Bodies, and ſuch Woods, 100: 


and Herbs as are dry and hard, be- 


come unfit for this Operation; fe. 


unleſs the Parts of thele Bodies 5 


diſſolvec, 
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dfolved, the requiſite inteſtine Mo- 


tion thereof will not enſue; but with- 


out ſuch Motion, Fermentation can- 
not ſubſiſt. 
Hence Honey itſelf can never be 


made to ferment, whillt it retains its 


rative, thick Confiſtence ; but being 
diſſolved by Heat, or kt down with 
Water, it immediately enters the 
State of Fermentation. On the other 


hand, ſo violently as the Juice of 
- Grapes affects this State, yet, if im- 
mediately after it is expreſſed, 1t be - 


reduced, by boiling, to the Conſiſt- 


ence of a Jelly, it will lie quiet, and 
never ferment at all, unleſs it be 


again diluted, and | let down with 


Water. 


Ferments are of two Kinds, the 
natural or ſpontaneous, and thoſe 
produced by Fermentation. 


The ſpontaneous or natural Fer- 


— 155 are, 


All the freſh expreſſed Juice of 


fully ripened Plants, which eaſily run 
into Fermentation. 


2. Honey, Manna, Sugar, and 8 
the like thick and inſpiſſated vegeta- 


ble Juices, which cauſe a ſtrong Fer- 
ment. ation. 


3. The per ments produod by Per- 
mentation, are the freſh Flowers or 
Yeaſt of any fermenting vegetable 


underſtood that light frothy Matter, 


which covers the Surface of the fer- 
mꝛenting Liquor, in the Nature of a 
tender Cruſt, and which being added 
to any other fermentable aer Will 
excite a Fermentation in them. _ 
3. The freſh Faces or Tow of 7 
any fermenting Liquor, as of Wine, 
Ale, Beer, Fc. For all Fermenta- 
tion F the Liquor, which is the 
Subject of it, into tlitee Parte; wiz. 


the Flowers or Yeaſt, which poſſeſs 
the uppermoſt place; the operating 


er ' kerimeating Fluid, which lies in 


„„ 
the Middle; and the groſs and ſeem- 
ingly exhauſted Matter, which falling 


to the Bottom of the Veſlel, is known 


by the Name of Lees, Sediments, 
Feculence, or Mother, that will, if 


_ raiſed again out of the Liquor into 


which it was precipitated, cauſe "= 
to work afreſh. 


Thus, when a Hogſhead of Wine 
has done ſermenting, and is fined 
down, if the Veſſel be any way ſhook 
or diſturbed, it will grow turbid 
again, and ferment anew, as Vint- 
ners very well know : for ſuch as 


were the Flowers in the Act of Fer- 
mentation, ſuch is the Mother after 


the Action is over. 


8. Acid Paſte, or Bakers 3 : 


which is no more than any kind of 


Meal brought into a cloſe Lump by 
means of Water, after the ſame man- 
ner as common Bread is made ; for 
this being ſet ina warm Place during 
the Space of four or five Days, it 
will firſt ſwell, then turn very acid, 
and at length become a Ferment. 
6. Thoſe Ferments which reſide 
in, or ſlick to the Sides of the Caſks 
that have contained fermenting Li- 
quors ; for ſuch Caſks will of them- 


ſelves raiſe a Fermentation in the 


Liquors committed to them; and 


Helmont was of Opinion, they might 
Juice or Liquor, as of Wine, Beer, 


c. By Flowers or Veaſt is to be 


be capable of doing this for ever. 


Upon account of this inherent . 
. it is, that old-ſeaſoned 


Veſſels, or ſuch as have been long 


employed by Vintners or Brewers, 


bear ſo great a Price among them. 
It is very remarkable, though a 


thing well known to Brewers and 
Vintners, that a new Caſk checks the 
Fermentation of vinous Liquors, 
and renders them weak and ſpiritleſs : 
for Which Reaſon they never chuſe 
to make uſe of ſuch a Caſk before 
it is ſealoned, as they call it, by 
having firit contained ſome ſpirity- 
ous or fermented Liquor or other, 
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which being plentitully drank in by 

the Wood, the original Liquor comes 

to be deprived of a large Proportion 

of its Spirit, and more fermentable 

Part; whence the Remainder muſt 
needs taſte flat and vapid. 

This is eertain, that even Muſt it- 
ſelf will not eaſily ferment in a new | 
pure Veſſel, but with the greateſt 
Facility, if put into one that has be- 
fore contained fermenting Juices ; for 
the Parts of the fermenting Liquors, 
with which ſuch a Veſſel mult have 

been impregnated, preſently rouſe 
= and determine 1t to Action. 


7. There are ſome Ferments that 
appear to be lieterogeneous, or which 


are improperly called Ferments ; as 
the White of an Fgg beat into a 
Froth, which is uſed when the Li- 
quor to be fermented proves too di- 
lute or thin to ſuſtain the Operation: 
for in this Caſe the fermentable Parts 


of the Fluid eaſily extricate them- 
ſelves, and ſo fly off for want of ſome- 


thing to detain and keep them in the 
Body of the Liquor; which there- 
fore requires ſome viſcid Subſtance to 
be mixed With it, in order to prevent 


this Avolation af its ſubtil Parts: 


and thi; cannot be more commodi- 


ouſly effected than by the White of 


an E 
8. Of the like heterogeneous kind 


of Ferments are all fixed and acid 
Salts. Thus, if the Liquor deſigned 


for Fermentation be tooacid to work 
kindly, the Addition of an alkaline 


Salt, as that of Vine-branches, or 


any ſaponaceous Subſtance, will, by 


taking of from the Acidity, fit it 
for, and ſo promote the Operation ; 3 

but if the Liquor be of itſelf too 

alkaline, then Tartar, or the Hike; 
pught to be added to it to promote 


the Fermentation. 


But this does not happen, becauſe 
_ Either the acid or alkaline Salt is 
an actual Ferment, as fome Chymilts 
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have vehemently contended for the 


Alkaline, becauſe the Salts employ- 
ed reſpechvely temper and take 
down the predominant Acid or Al- 
kali, which before hindered the Fer- 
mentation of the Liquor. 

And if ſuch Salts ſhould in due 
Quantities be mixed with any proper 
Subject of Fermentation, poſſeſſed of 


all the Qualities before ſet down, as 
requiſite to it, the Operation would 

be intirely checked and prevented ; 
fo that alkaline Bodies may as wel! 
be ſaid to hinder, as Promote Fer- 


mentation. 


9. And laſtly : Of the ame Sort 
are certain auſtere or rough-taſted | 


Subſtances ; as all harſh and green 
Fruit, Pomegranate Bark and Flow- 


ers, the '['amariſk Bark, Crab- apples, ⁵⁸ 
unripe Medlars, &c. which, when 


the Liquor Cel, oned for the Fermen- 


tation is too much broken in its Parts, 


or diſſolved in its Texture, bind it 


together again by its aſtringent Qua- 
lity ; ſo that though it was before 


too thin and aquicous, it is now re- 


duced to a proper Confiſtence for 


Fermentation. 


Thus, when Muſt proves thin a . 
watery, it will not ferment kindly, 


unleſs ſome auſtere or aſtringent In- 


1 as Red-roſe-leaves, or the 


ike, be added to it to thicken and 


improve its Conſiſtence, and at the 
ſame time prevent the Air it contains 


from making too eaſy an Eſcape. 
But when a Liquor is too auſtere, 


fixed Alkali, in a proper Quantity, 


will remove the Obſtruction, and i 


leave it at Liberty to work. 


Method is to throw Chalk, Crabs- 


eyes, Bole-armoniac, or the like, 


into it; but if it be too unctuous or 


oily, ; 


or its Roughneſs proves ſo great, that 
it cannot ferment ; the Addition of a 


So likewiſe, when the Opera- 
tion is prevented by too large a Pro- 
portion of Acid in the Liquor, the 
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olly, as is the Caſe of ſome Spani/b 
Wines, Salt of Tartar is made choice 
of; and thus, as Circumſtances alter, 
different Bodies are employed to ſtop 


or promote Fermentation in Liquors. 
In order for fitting the Subjects of 


the ſecond Claſs for Fermentation, 


and making vinous Liquors, ix. 
ulpy Summer Fruits, and the Roots 


of bulbous Plants, in caſe they prove 


crude or hard, they are to be firſt 
boiled in Water, and afterwards 


| bruiſed ; which will diſpoſe them 
for Fermentation: but if ſuch Sub- 
| jets are juicy, they may be directly 
ground to a Pulp, or have their Juice 


preſſed from them; or if they are 


very ſucculent indeed, there may be 


no Occaſion to bruiſe them, only di- 
rectly to commit them to the Preſs, 
and ſqueeze out all their ſuice. 
But if the Fleſh or Subſtance be 
ſtrong and tough, it may be proper 


to raſp, ſhave, or cut them into 
ſmall Pieces; which will be of Ser- 

vice in ſome bulbous Roots, and 
make them yield their Juice with 


the greater Eaſe, and in greater 
—B. ol Z 


Prepared Fruits ſeldom ſtand in 


ment ; for they generally begin to 


work of their own accord: but if 
the Weather prove exceeding cold, or 
the Operation proceed but languidly, 


it may not be amiſs to quicken it, by 
adding a ſmall Proportion of a Fer- 
ment, as a little Yealt, the Lees or 


Mother of Wine, or even a little 


new Wine may ſerve the Turn. 
The Subjects of the third Claſs, 
Dix. the ſucculent Parts of Plants, 


lcd only, in order to their Fermen- 


tation, be beat to a thick kind of 


Pulp, while they are freſh, and mix- 


ed with a proper Proportion of Rain- 


water, that is juſt enough to dilute 


them; for if much Water be em- 
ployed, the Spirit will be the weaker 


tor it. 
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Theſe require but very little Fer- 
ment, or none at all, to make them 


work in the Summer Seaſon; and no 
large Proportion in the Winter: but 


in caſe any at all be required, nothing 
will prove more ſerviceable than 
Honey or Sugar. 


Ihe Subjects of the fourth and 


fifth Claſſes, wiz. the freſh, native 
Juices, and weeping Liquors of Ve- 
getables, with the condenſed and 
unctuous Juices of the ſame, are to 


be diluted and let down with Rain- 
water to a due Conſiſtence, which is 


then commonly thought to be ob- 


tained, when the compound Liquor 


will juſt keep a new-laid Egg afloat: 


but ſome vegetable Juices may na- 
turally be of this very Denſity or 


Conſiſtence; and in that Caſe they 


will require no Water at all: if any 


be thicker or denſer, they ferment 
not ſo kindly; and if thinner or 
rarer, they afford but a weak Spirit. 
Thus, in order to ferment Sugar, 


Treacle, or any common Syrup, we 


firſt let down the Matter with Wa- 
ter, to the Conſiſtence above-men- 
tioned ; and then, if there be Occa- 
ſion, put Yealt to it to quicken the 


need of any thing to make them fer- Fermentation, and make it proceed 


kindly. | 
The Subjects of the fourth Claſs, 


wiz, the prepared recent Juices, 
and ſpontaneous'I'cars of Vegetables, 
are ſo far from requiring any Fer- 


ment, that it often proves very difh- 
cult to reſtrain or check the Fermen- 


tation they naturally fall into, eſpeci- 
ally if the Seaſon be warm, and the 
Juices rich; at moſt, if the Weather 
ſhould prove cold, they need only be 
ſet in a warm Place to make them 


Work. 


The Subjects of the fifth Claſs, 
viz. the prepared or inſpiſſated 
Juices of Vegetables, require no Fer- 
ment at all in the Summer, and but 


a ſma!l Proportion in the Winter, to 


__--; 
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ſet them on working; leſs than an 
Ounce of Yeaſt to twenty Pints of 
prepared Liquor, will uſually ſuffice 
for that Purpoſe in the coldeſt Sea- 
ſon : but in hot Countries, or ſul- 
try Scaions, theſe prepared Juices, 
and eſpecially Sugar, are of them- 
ſelves apt to fall into a too violent 
Fermentation ; which thereforeought 
tc be abated by the contrary means, 


All the vegetable Bodies of theſe 
| ſeveral Claſſes deſigned for Fermen- 


tation, and prepared for it in the 
foregoing manner, ought, together 
with their Ferments, to be commit- 


ted to Caſks of Oak already ſeaſon- 
ed or imbued with the ſame kind of 


| fermented Liquor, or ſome other, 


_ conſiſting of ſubtil and penetrating. 


Parts: then thoſe Caſks or Veſſels 
having their Bung-holes lightly co- 


vered with a thin or ſingle Cloth, and 

being ſet in a warm Place, the Li- r 
2. great a Reſiſtance, it would burſt the 

The Mouths of the Veſſels are 

thus ſlightly covered over, that the 

Air may have a freſh Paſſage in and 


quor will ferment. 


out at them; for they are here de- 
ſigned to ſerve as Vent-holes. And 
theſe Veſſels are ordered of Wood, 


becauſe Fermentation is never ob- 


ſerved to be ſo well carried on in 


thoſe of glazed Earth or Glaſs ; tho? 


on account of their Tranſparency, 


_ *tis ſometimes performed in the latter, 
that the Phznomena may be better 


obſerved. _ 


The preparatory Buſineſs of Fer- 
mentation, hitherto deſcribed, has been 


carried on by Art, but Nature muſt 


now perform the reſt of the Work; 


ſo that we are here only concerned 
to obſerve the Phænomena 
ariſe in the Operation. 


When therefore any fermentable 


Body is prepared, after the manner 
above delivered, and with its due 
Proportion of a Ferment, committed 
do a large ſtrong Glaſs Veſſel, ſtand- 
ing in a warm Place: 3 


an audible Noiſe, and form into 


before tranſparent, grows opaque, 


Property of Fermentation, very ter- 
Pints of Muſt were, on ſome warm 


thick in the Sides, and made ever 


new Wine in the State of Muſt is, 


_ Caſks, firmly 


thing of the like Nature. 
Were it not for the Knowledge of 


the Wine-merchants and Vintners 


which 


Air, or other Accident, begins to 
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1. The whole Body of the Liquor 
ſoon begins to ſwell, heave, rarefy, 
and ſend up little Bubbles to the Top 
of the Veſſel, where they burſt with 


Froth: now the Liquor, which was 


and a violent uninterrupted inteſtine 
Motion manifeſts itſelf therein, 

2. The Parts of the fermenting 
Fluid appear to be incredibly eluſlic, 
and the Motion of them excecding 
violent. Indeed, by means of this 


rifying and ſurpriſing Actions may 
be performed. Thus, if an hundred 


Day in Autumn, to be confined cloſe 
in a Veſſel of Oak above an Inch 


ſo tight and ſtrong with iron Heops, 
yet could not this prevent the Work- 
ing of the Liquor; but in ſpite of ſo 


Veſſel, with a Report as loud as that 
1+ os 
And therefore the way to preſerve 


to put it up in very ſtrong, but ſmall 
cloſed on all Sides, 
by which means it will be kept from 
fermenting ; and then it goes by tlie 
Name of Sum: but if it ſhould. 
happen to fall into Fermentation, 
the readieſt and only way to ſtop it, 
is by the Fume of Sulphur, or ſome- 


this Property of burning Sulphur, 


might frequently ſuſtain great Da- | 
mages from the burſting of their 
Veſſels when the Liquor is upon the 
PFret, or, by ſome Alteration in the 


ferment again: but the Smoke of a 
little common Brimſtone, or a light: 
ed Match dipped in it, and held un- 
der a Caſk of Wine that is juſt ready | 


foi 
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to burſt its Hoops, will calm its 


Fury, and make it ſubſide as ſudden- 
ly as a Spoonful of Oil thrown into 


a large foaming Copper of boiling 


Sugar, takes down its Heat, and pre- 
vents the Miſchief it might otherwiſe 


occaſion. * : 
2. A thick Skin, or cruſty Scurf, 


ter is continually breaking. This 


Cruſt appears to be the principal 
Cauſe of Fermentation; for it keeps 
in, or prevents the ſpirituous Part 
of the Liquor from flying off; and if 


it be frequently broken, it puts a 


Check to the Fermentation, and will 
often intirely ſtop it, if wholly taken 
away. 33 
4. This Skin or Cruſt, which we 
now call Flowers or Veaſt, gradually 
conſumes and precipitates to the Bot- 

tom of the Liquor ; in which Caſe 
tis called by the Name of Fæces or 
Mather ; and after this, the Fluid 


above it immediately becomes tranſ- 


5 wigs again, ceaſes to hifs and bub- 
ble, has a very penetrating, pungent, 
ſpirituous, or vinous Taſte and Scent, 


with a Mixtureof Acidity and Sweet- 


neſs: and now the Liquor, having 
_ undergone the Operation of Fermen- 


tation, is become Wine. 15 
The Vapour ariſing from the Li- 


quor, during its Fermentation, ought 
not to be approached too near, or 
brcathed in too great a Quantity, 
becauſe it is highly poiſonous; and 
if it prove not mortal, map, at leaſt, 
render the Perſon apoplectic or pa- 
ralytic. We have Accounts in the 
French and German Franſactions, of 
People who were immediately ſtruck 
dead by receiving at the Noſe the 
Fumes that iſſued from large Veſſels 
of Wine in the State of Fermentaion. 


And now, if the Liquor thus fer- 


| mented be ſtopped down cloſe, it will 
begin to work or feed upon, and di- 


itſelf on the Surface, through 
which the elaſtic or fermenting Mat- 
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geſt its own Lees or Mother, and at 


length conſume them: in which 
Caſe we commonly ſay, the Wine 


begins to ripen ; and afterwards this 


Mother ſhoots to the Sides of the 
containing Veſlel, and there appears 


in the Form of an effential Salt, 


Which 1s then called Tartar. 

The Space. of Time required for 
finiſning the Fermentation, differs 
with the Subject matter, the Scaſon 
of the Vear, the Nature of the 


Place, and other Circumſtances; but 


tis known to be perfectly performed 


by the ſeveral Phanomena juſt now | 


mentioned. 


As ſoon as ever the Flowers fall 
to the Bottom, the Veſlel ſhould be 
bunged down; otherwiſe the volatile 


Part would fly off, and the ferment- 
ed Liquor become vapid and fat. 
In this State it ought to ſtand for 


ſome Weeks in a cool Place, by which 
means it will grow flronger and _ 
more liquid; for during this time it 


imbibes and conſumes its own Feces, 
which abound. in ſubtil, ſpirituous 


Parts, and grows ſoft, and lotes of 
its Acidity by throwing off its Tar- i 


And the longer it is thus ſuffered 


to ſtand, the more Strength it gains, 


or the more Spirit it will yield in 


Diſtillation. 


Thus, tor Inftance : Malt Liquors 
newly brewed, afford but a finall 


Quantity of inflammable Spirit; but 
if ſuffered to remain for ſome Weeks 
in the Veſſel, till they become fine 


and clean, they will yield a much 
greater Proportion: though to avoid 


ſo great an Apparatus of Veſſels as 
would then be required, Malt Li- 


quors, brewed in order to make Spi 
rits, are ſeldom kept, but immedi- 
ately after Fermentation committed 
to the Still. And hence we are fur- 
niſhed with a Reaſon, why all ſtale, 


vinous Liquors are fronger, and 


incbriate 
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inebriate ſooner, than ſuch are 

new. 
The Phyfical Eęects. 

The phyſical Properties of a vi- 
nous Liquor, prepar'd in the man- 
ner above deſcrib'd, are thoſe which 
OT 

It will have- an inebriating 
. Quality, when received into the 


Body: and nothing is properly poſ- 
| elle of this Quality, but what has 


been firſt fermented. 
For if a Perſon ſhould eat ever 


fuch a _ of Grapes, or drink 
ever ſo freely of Muſt, he might, 
indeed, bring a Looſeneſs upon him- 
| ſelf by that means, but he would not 
be fuddled. So likewiſe to take 
_ down large Draughts of ſweet Wort, 
or the Tincture of Malt, might 
throw one into a violent Vomiting 


and Flux, but never produce the 


Symptoms of Drunkenneſs. 
And whatever ſome pretend, as to 


Mandrake, Hemlock, Poppies, Opium, 


and the like, the Effects they have 
upon the human Body, are rather 
ſtupefying than inebriating: but 


Drunkenneſs is different from Stu- | 


pification. | 
An Over-doſe of vinous Liquors 


makes a Man briſk, lively, and j joy- 
ful; or diſpoſes him to ſing, dance, 


and be merry; at length, however, 
ais Legs will not ſupport him: and, 
if the Fit be violent, he grows furi- 


ous, raving, or paralyric, and ſo he 
dies. 


But Opium has not theſe Effects 'Y 


it brings on a profound Sleep; and 


he who has taken too much of it, 


dies lethargic. 
2. Wine has the F aculty of hind 


| yet the Wine prepared from them is 

very heating. 'The like 1s to be un- 
derſtood of Cherries, and all fer- 
mentable Bodies, tho? ever ſo cold; 


W I 


for theſe will afford a vinous Li- 


quor. 


3. It is inflammable, and will mix 


| with Water. 


4. It contains Tartar, and affords 
it after the Fermentation is over. 
This Tartar is the eſſential Salt of 
the Vegetable made uſe of, and dif- 
fers ſrom the Lees or Mother, being 


reſolvible by Diſtillation into a Wa- 


ter, a Spirit, two Kinds of Oil, an 
alkaline Salt, and Earth. All fer- 
mented Vegetables afford it. Muſt 


yields a ſeculent Salt, and no Tartar; 


but if once it works, ſo as to be- 


come pure Wine, it will, in the 
Space of half a Year, throw off a 


clean Tartar ; which therefore ap- 


pears to be the Effect of a per ſoct 
Fermentation, and accordingly is 


never obtain d without it. 


. It retains neither the Colour, 
80 Tale, n nor Smell of the ſpecific Ve- 
getable, from which it is made. 
Thus we have ſeen, that Roſemary 
affords à quite different Water, after 
it has been fermented, from what it 
did before. Thus fermented Hydro- 
mel, Malt Liquors, Treacle, Su- 
gar, c. yield Spirits by Diſtillation, 
that cannot be diſtinguithed from one 


another. 
The Grapes of ſome Countries 


are as ſweet as Honey, and ſo is their 


Muſt before Fermentation ; yet the 


Wine prepared from either, may 
have little or no Swectneſs, and _ 
ſometimes even gain a Degree of 


Acidity. It is not eaſy to believe, 


that Rheniſo Wine ſhould proceed | 


from ſo ſweet a Grape as it does. 
6. It acquires a ſomewhat acidand 


| ſpirituous Taſte and Smell. The 
ing the Body. Nothing appears to 
cool the Body more than Currans; 


Taſte of Honey or Malt, Ec. is 


ſweet, and their Scent ſcarce per- 


ceivable before you commit them to 


Fermentation; but after having 
undergone that Operation, they are 


leſs tweet, but ſharper upon the 
| 1 ongue, 
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Tongue, and affect the Noſe with 
a briſk, ſpirituous or vinous Odour. 
It contains the volatile Salt and 
Oil of the Vegetable, attenuated, 
and reduced into one Spirit; as may 


appear by the Chymical Analyſu of 


a fermented Subject. 

8. It renders the Oil of the Vege- 
table more volatile than the Water. 
When an unfermented Vegetable is 
diſtilled, the firſt thing that comes 
over is Water, and the next the 
eſſential Oil: but the contrary is 
obſerved after Fermentation; for by 


that Operation, the Oil is render'd 


more volatile than the Water, and 


therefore riſes firſt in Diſtillation, 


having been broken and ground ſo 
fine by the preceding Operation, as 


now to come over the Helm, not 


in its own Form, as before, but as 


the fineſt and moſt volatile Part of the ! 
fermented Liquor, e — of uniting : 
Veſſel. 
The Things that promote Fer- 


. with Water. 


mentation, ae + 
. Reit ; by means 'of which the 
Cu on the Surface may remain un- 


broken: for 'tis this Cruſt that pre- 
vents the ſpirituous Part trom flying 


off. 


nal Air, ſo that it may come at the 
internal Parts of the fermenting 
Fluid: for, according to Mr. Boyle, 


if a fermenting Liquor be put into 


his exhauſted Receiver, the Opera- 
tion immediately ceaſes. 


3. Amoderate Degree of Warmth ; 
for too great Heat, and too great 


Cold, are the Bane of Fermen- 


dation. 


4. A proper Seaſon of the . : 


that is, when the Vegetables of the 


fame Species with that made uſe of 


are in their Bloom; for it is then 6 


their Juices are moſt in Motion: 


. accordingly we find, when Vines are 
in the Bloſſom, the Wines of 


2. A free Admiſſion of __ exter- | 


WE: 
former Growths will again ſponta- 
neouſly run into Fermentation. When 


theſe ſeveral Conditions meet, Fer- 
mentation is perform'd to the belt 


Advantage. 


The I hings which check or hin. 


18 Fermentation, are; 
Too large a Proportion of acid 


FAR ſuch as Spirit or Oil of 


Vitriol, Oil of Sulphur per Campa- 


nam, Spirit of Salt, c. Thus, 
when any Liquor ferments too vio- 
lently, a few Drops of Oil put into 
it, or the burning a little Sulphur 
under or near the Veſſel, will im 
mediately check and reftrain its 


Fury. 


. 3 proportion of bl 
Alkalies; ſuch are Salt of Tartar, 


Pot-aſhes, or ſaponaceous Bodies. 


3. Terreſtrial Alkalies; as Chalk, 5 


Marl, Crabs- eyes, Sc. 
4. A cloſe W up of the 


5. K great Degree of Cold. 755 
6. A violent Degree of Heat or 


conſtant Motion, ſo as to thicken the 
fermenting Liquor, and render its ; 
Parts hard to be ſeparated. 


7. A total Extraction of the Air. | 


8. A violent Compreflion of the 


Air in the Veſſel; which, Mr. Boyle 
has ſhewn, will ſtop Fermentation, 


as well as taking out the Air by 
mcans of his paeum: atic Engine. 


; Same Port gener 5. Direct 1%, as t 6 


the making of IF ines. 


| Wine is made of Gaps by 


ſtamping them in a Vat, or cruſhing 


and expreſſing the Juice out of them 


in a Prefs, and then fermenting, Sc. 
In the Southern Parts of France, 


their Method 1s, for Red-wines, to 
tread the Grapes, or ſqueeze them : 
between their Hands, and to let the 
whole ſtand, Juice and Huſks, till 
the Tincture be in Colour as they 
would 
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would have it, and then they preſs it: 

but, for White-wines, they preſs the 

Grapes immecuately. _ 

When they have been preſſed, 
they tun the Muſt, and ſtop up the 

Veſſel, leaving the Caſk empty about 

the Depth of half a Foot, or better, 

to give room for its working. 


At the End of ten Days they fill 


this Space with ſome other proper 


Wine, that will not provoke it to 
work again, repeating this every 
ten Days for ſome time; new Wine 
pending itſelf a little before it be 
perfect. 

About Paris, and ir the ache 


Parts of France, they let the Marc 
and Mutt Rand two Days and Nights 


for White- ines, and at leaſt a Week 
for Claret Wines, before they tun it; 


and vie it continues working, ex 


keep it as warm as poſſible. 
Some, upon ſtopping it up for 


good ard all, roll the Caſk about the 
Cellar to mix it with the Lees; and 


after it has been ſettled a few Days, 
rack it off with bent As: 
: ment. | 
To fine it dawn,” they put in 


Shavings of green Beach into the 


Caſk; but they firſt take off all the 
Rind, and boil them an Hour in 
Water, to extract their Rankneſs, 
and afterwards dry them in the Sun 


or an Oven. A Peck of theſe will 


ſerve for an Hogſhead of Wine: they 
put it in a gentle Working, and purify 


it in twenty-four Hours; they alſo 
5 vue it an agreeable Flavour. 


Some ſweeten their Wines with 
Raiſins of the Sun, trod in the Vat 
With the Grapes, they having been 
firſt plump'd by boiling : others by 
boiling half the Muſt, ſcumming it, 


and tunning it up hot with the i 


other. 


Wine is diſtinguiſhed, "EF the 
ſeveral Degrees and Steps of 1 its Pre- 


paration, into, 
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1. Mere gulte, Mother - drop; , 
which is the Virgin Wine, or that 
which runs of itſelf out cf the 
Tap of the Vat, before the Grapes 
are trodden. 
2. The Muſt, Surmouſt or Stum, 
which is the Wine or Liquor in the 


Vat, after the Grapes have been 
trodden in the Vat. | 


3. The preſs'd Wine, or Vin de 
Prefſurege, which is that iqueez'd 
with a Preſs out of the Gra pes half 
bruiſed by treading. 


4. Boifſon or Draught-wine. This 


15 made of the Huſks left of the 


Grapes, which are called Rape or 
Marc: by throwing Water upon 
which, and preſſing afreſh, they 


make a Liquor for Servants. 
Wines are alſo diſtinguiſhed into 


Vin poux or fweet Wine, which {| 
is that which has not yet work'd nor 


boil 'd. 


Bouru; that which has been pre- 0 
.vented: working, by Sang + in cull 5 


Water. | 


72 of the Cove,” or world 
Mie, z. e. that which bas been 
let to work in the Vat to give it 2 
Colour. 


Vis cuit, i. e. bait Wine, that 


which has had a Boiling before it 
work'd, and which by that means 
ſill retains its native Sweetneſs. 


that which is made by ſeeping ry 
Grapes in Water, and letting it fer. 


ment of itſelf. 


The Goodneks of Wine conſiſts in 


its being net, dry, clear, fine, briſk, 


without any Taſte of the Soil, of 2 


clean, ſteady Colour; in its . 1 


Strength, without being heady ; 


Body, without being ſour ; and its 4 
keeping, without growing hard. 


After Wines have been made, they 
require to be managed according to 
their different State and Circum- 
ſtances. We ſhall therefore conſider 


them | 


Vin paſe, i. e. flrained Wine ; 


wil 


them under theſe four general Heads 
following: 

1. The natural Purification or 

Clarification of Wines, whereby of 
_ themſelves they paſs from the State 
of Crudity and Turbulency, to that 
of Maturity, by degrees growing 
clear, fre, and potabie. 
2. The unſeaſonable Workings, 
Frettings, and other Sickneſſes, to 
Which, from either internal or ex- 
ternal Aceidents, they are afterwards 
ſubject. 


Their State of Declination or 
Decay, wherein they degenerate from 


their Goodneſs and Pleaſantneſs, 
becoming pall'd, or turning into 
Vinegar. 


Pas he ſeveral Artiipen uſed to 


them, in each of theſe States and 


Conditions. As to the firſt, vx. 

the natural Clarification of new 
Wines, two Things occur, Which 
deſerve Conſideration, the Manner 


how, and the Cauſe ** which the 
ſame is effected. 


As for the Manner, it is to be 


"obſerved; thatWine, while yet in the 


_ Mull, is uſually put into open Vel- 


ſels; the Abundance and Force of 


the Spirits, 1. e. the more ſubtil and 
active Parts therein contained, being 
then ſo great, as not to endure being 
impriſoned in cloſe ones; at which 
time it appears troubled, thick and 
feculent ; all Parts or Elements of it 
being violently moved and agitated, 

ſo that the whole Maſs of the Liquor 


ſeems to boil like Water i in a Caldron | 


Over the Fire.” 

This Tumult being! in FR degree 
_ compoſed, and the Gas Hlveſtre, 
(as Van Helmont calls it) or wilder 
Spirit, ſufficiently evaporated, the 
then pour the Muſt into cloſe Veſlels, 
there to be further defecated by Con- 


tinuance of the ſame Motion of Fer- 
mentation, reſerving the Froth or 


Flower of ut ; 3 and Putting che ſame 


„ 
into ſmall Caſks hooped with Iron, 


leſt otherwiſe the Force of it might 
break them. 


This Flower, thus 8 13 
what they call Sum, either by T'ranſ- 


poſition of the Letters in the Word 


Mut, or from the Word Stam, which 
in High Dutch ſignifies Mute ; be- 


cauſe the Liquor (as one may ſay) 
is hindered from that Maturity by 
which it ſhould ſpeak its Goodneſs 

and Wholſomeneſs. | 
his being done, they bs the 


reſt of the Wine to kth its Fermen- 
tation; during which, it 1s probable, 


that the ſpirituous Parts impel and 
diffuſe the groſſer and feculent Parts 
up and down in a confuſed and tu- 


multuous manner, until all being, 


diſpoſed in their proper Regions, the 
Liquor becomes more pure in Sub- 


ſtance, more tranſparent to the 


Eye, more piquant and guſtful to 


the Palate, more agree: hls to the 


Stomach, and more nutritive to the 
| Ro + e | 
'The 3 bulng os ſepa - 


rated from the Liquor, are, upon 


Chymical Examinations, 1 to. 


conſiſt of Salt, Sulphur, (each of 


which is impregnate with ſome 


Spirits) and much Earth; which. 


being now diſſociated from the pureſt 
Spirits, either mutually coherc, co- 
agulate, and afiix themſelves to tlie 


Sides of the Veſſels, in ferm of a 
ſtony Cruſt, Which is call'd Tarter 
and Argol, or ſink to the Bottom in 

a muddy Subſtance, like the Grount; 
of Ale or Beer, w hich is called the 
Lees of Wine: and this is the Pro- 


ceſs of Nature in the Clirifi cation 


of all Wines, by an orderly Fer- | 
y mentation. 

As for the principal Agent « or 
efficient Cauſe of this den. it 


ſeems to be no other but the Spirit 
of the Wine itſelf ; Which, accord- 


8 ro the Mobility of its Nature, 


2 
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ſeeking after Liberty, reſtleſly m. move- 
ing every way in the Maſs of the 


Liquor, thereby diflolves that com- 


mon Tye of Mixture, whereby all 
the heterogeneous Parts thereof were 
combined and blended together; and 


having gotten itſelf free, at length 


abandons them to the Tendency of 
their Gravity, and other Properties: 


which they ſoon obeying, each Kind 
conſorts with their like, and be- 
taking themſelves to their ſeveral 


Places or Regions, leave the Liquor 


to the Poſſeſſion and Government 
of its nobleſt Principle the Spirit. 
For this Spirit, as it is the Life of 


the Wine, ſo doubtleſs it is alſo the 


Cauſe of its Purity and Vigour, in 
which the Perfection of that Life 
| Colour, Conſiſtence and Taſte. 

For hereby all Wines acquire a 
deeper 'Tinture, i. e. a thicker Body 
or Conſiſtence ; Sacks and White 
Wines changing from a clear White 
to a cloudy Yellow; and Claret 
loſing its bright Red for a duſciſn 
Orange- colour, and ſometimes for 2 
Tawny. In like manner they dege 
nerate alſo in Taſte, and affect the 


| ſcems to conſiſt. 


From the natural OTST ER of 


Wines, we paſs to the accidental ; 
from their State of Soundneſs, to that 
of their Sickneſs, which 1 is the ſecond 
general Head. 5 
We have the "Teſtimony of Ex- 
perience, that frequently even thoſe 


Wines that are good and generous, 


are invaded by unnatural and ſickly 
Commotions, or (as the Wine-coopers 
call them) Workings; during which 
they are turbulent in Motion, thick 

of Conſiſtence, unſavoury in Taſte, 
unwholſome in Uſe; and after which 
they undergo ſundry Alterations for 
the worſe. 
The Cauſes of this way be either 
internal or external. 


Among the eral. the chief 
Place may be aſſign'd to the exceſſive 


Quantity of Tartar, or of Lees, 
which contain much Salt and Sul- 
phur, and continually ſend forth into 
the Liquor abundance of quick and 
active Particles, that like Stum, or 


other adventitious Ferment, put it 
into a freſh Tumult or Confuſion; 


which if not in time allay'd, the 


Wine either grows rank or pricking, 
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or elſe turns ſour, by reaſon that the 
Sulphur being too much exalted 
above the reſt of the Elements or 
Ingredients, predominates over the 
pure Spirits, and infects the whole 


Maſs of Liquor with Sharpneſs or 
Acidity : or elſe it comes to paſs, 


that the Spirits being ſpent and 
flown away in the Commotion, and 
the Salt diſſolved and ſet affoat, 


obtains the Maſtery over the other 
ſimilar Parts, and introduceth Rank- 
neſs or Ropineſs. 5 

Nay, if thoſe Commotions chance 
to be ſuppreſs'd, before the Wine is 
thereby much depraved ; yet do they 


always: leave ſuch ill Impreſſions, as, 
more or leſs, alienate Wine from the 
Goodneſs of its former State, in 


Palate with Foulneſs, Roughneſs and 


| Rancidity very unpleaſant. 


Among the external are com- 
monly reckon'd the too frequent or 


violent Motion of Wines, after their 
Settlement in their Veſſels ; immo- 


derate Heat, Thunder, or the Re- 


port of Cannon, and the Admixture 
of any exotic Body, which will not 


ſymbolize, or agree and incorporate 


with them, eſpecially the Fleſh of 
Vipers, which has been frequently 
obſerved to induce a very great 
Acidity upon even the ſweeteſt and 
fulleſt- bodied Malaga and Canary | 


Wines. 


Yet all theſe foreign Ae en : 


may be accounted rather Occa11ons 
than Cauſes of the ill Events that 
follow "Boon: hom: 3 3 becauſe theſe 


Events | 
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Events ſeem to ariſe immediately and 
principally from the Commotion 
and Diffuſion of the ſulphureous and 
ſaline Impurities formerly ſeparated 
from the Liquor, and kept in due 
Subjection by the genuine and benign 
Spirits. 

This brings us, in the next place, 
to the third previous Thing con- 
zucrable, v. S. 
of Wines, and delt declining to- 


Wards Vinegar, before they have 
attained to their State of Maturity” 


and Perfection. 

Of this the greateſt and neareſt 
Cauſe ſeems to be their Jejuneneſs 
and Poverty of Spirits, either native 
or adventitious. 


Native, when the Grapes them. 


ſelves are of a poor and hungry Kind, 
or gathered unripe, or nipt by early 


Froits, or half ſtarved in their 
and unkindly 


Growth by a dry 


Scaſon, or too full of watery Parts. 


| "Adventitious,. when the Liquor, 
rich perhaps, and generous enough 
at firit, comes afterwards to be im 
poveriſhed by Loſs of Spirits, either 


by Oppreſſion, or by Exhauſtion. 
de Spirits of Wine may be 
oppreſſed, when the Quantity of 


Impurities or Dregs, with which 


they are combined, is ſo great, and 


their Crudity, Viſcoſity and Tena- 


city ſo ſtubborn, that they can 
neither overcome them, nor deliver 


them from their Adheſion ; but are 


forced to yield to the Obſtinacy of 
the Matter on which they ſhould 
operate, and ſo to remain unactive 
and clogg'd: as may be exemplified 
in the coarſe Wines of Moravia, 
Which, by reaſon of their great 
: Auſterity and Roughneſs, ſeldom 
| attain to a due Exaltation of their 
Spirits; but ſtill remain turbulent, 
thick, and in a State of Crudity, 
and therefore euſtly pall; in Which 


relpect they are condemned by tome 


ö pallng or flatting 
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German Phyſicians, as bad for gene- 
rating the Scurvy, and 2dminifrin 


Matter for the Stone and Gout, they 


yielding more of Tartar than other 
W ines. 


The Spirits of Wine may be « ex- 


hauſted or conſumed, either ſud- 


denly or gradually: Suddenly, by 


Lightning, which ſpoils Wine, (as 


may be conceived) at leaſt, not by 
Congclation or Fixation of its Spirits ; 
for then ſuch Wines might be 19abl- 


of being reſtored by ſuch m * 


are apt to reinforce and v (ue 


the Spirits again, contrary what 


hath been found by Experi but 
perhaps by Diſgregation, aa ting. 
them to Flight, ſo as to e the 


Liquor dead, "pal d, and na to be 


revived by any Supply. 5 
Gradually, two ways, F. by 


unnatural Fermentation; o he ill. 
Effects of which, ſomething s been 
already ſaid: or by Heat tre with- 
out, of which we have an iſtance 
in the making of Vinegar «which 
commonly is done by ſei + the 
Veilels of Wine againſt the Sun, 
which, beating upon the as of 


Liquor, and rarefying the fin. - Parts 


thereof, gives Wings to the fr git ive 
Spirits to fly away together the 


purer and more volatile 8 hur, 


leaving the Remainder to the mi- 
nion of the Salt, which { de- 
| baſes and infects it with Sour 

This being the common. ner 


of turning Wane into Vinega 1 all 


Ages, and all Countries, it be 
doubted whether Spirit of Wi, ay 
be drawn out of Vinegar, noc ith- 
ſtanding it hath been delivered as 
Practicable by Sennertus himſelf. 

The Times of the Year when Wines 
are obſerved to be moſt prone to 


ferment and fret, and then to grow 


gually, (as it is call'd) that is, tur- 


bulent and foul, are Midſummer uud 


A, t allontide, when our Vintners are 


* ond 


„ 


„ 
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wont to rack them from their groſs 
Lees, eſpecially Rheniſh, which com- 
monly grows ſick in June, if not 
rack'd; and they chuſe to do it in 
the Wane of the Moon, and fair 


Weather, the Wind being Northerly. 
Having thus ſuccinctly recounted 
the moſt remarkable Diſtempers of 


Wines, guelled at their reſpective 
Cauſes, and touched upon the Times, 
it is proper to proceed to their uſual 
Remedies ; ſuch, at leaſt, as may be 


ollected from Wine-coopers and 


+ 1tners 3 which is the fourth and 
ia. * propoſed to be treated of. 
1 gin therefore with ſome of 
the Ar tulces uſed to Wines when yet 


in Mult; it is obſervable, that tho 


to raiſing a Fermentation in them at 
that ime, there is not ſo much 
nced f any additional Ferment, as 
„the is in the Wort of Ale, 
Be Hydromel, Metheglin, and 


cot! orts of Drinks familiar to 


us regland, becauſe the Juice of 


the pe is repleniſhed with gene- 


ro yirits, ſufficient of themſelves 
to un that Work; yet it is uſual 
in e Countries to put quick Lime 
eit upon the Grapes, when they 
ar: eſſing, or into the Muſt ; to 
th id that, by the Force and 
- neſs of its ſaline and firy Par- 
tic the Liquor may be both 
ac ated and aſſiſted in working. 


the ſame Reaſon, perhaps, it 


is, the Spaniards mix with their 
Wui,.., while they are yet flowing 
from the Preſs, a certain Thing they 
call Gieſſ, which probably is a kind 
of Gyp/um or Plaſter, whereby the 
Wines are made more durable, of a 


© paler Colour, and pleaſanter Taſte: 


others put into the Caſk Shavings of 


Fur, Oak, or Beech, for the ſame 


- Purpoſe ; and others Vinegar. 


Again, tho? the firſt Fermentation 
ſucceeds generally well, ſo that the 


whole Maſs of Liquor is thereby 
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deliver'd from the groſs Lee; yet 


ſometimes it happens, either thro 
Scarcity of Spirits at firſt, or thro' 


immoderate Cold, that ſome Part of 
thoſe Impurities remain confuſed and 
floating therein. 


Now, in this Caſe, Wine-coopers 


put into the Wine certain Things to 


haſten and help its Clarice tion 
ſuch as, being of : {+ 4nd 


Parts, may adhere to the floating 


Lee, and finking, carry it with them 
to the Bottom ; of which Sort are, 


Iſinglaſs and the Whites of Eggs: 
or ſuch as, meeting with the groſſen 
and earthy Particles of the Lee, both 

diſſociate and fink them by their 


Gravity ; of which Kind are the 


Powders of Alabaſter, calcin'd Flints, 
white Marble, Roch Alum, Oc. 


The Clarification of Hippocras is 
uſually expedited by putting into it 


new Milk ; which, after a ſhort 
Space of Time, ſeparates and fints 
of itſelf, carrying with it tle 


Powders of the Species, and groſſer 


Parts of the Wine, after the manner 
of Things that clarify Liquors by 


* Adheſion. 


he Grecians, at this Day, have 
a peculiar way of ſpurring Nature. 


in fining and ripening their ſtro: . 
and moſt generous Wines ; and this 


is done by adding to them, When 


they begin to work, a proportionate 
Quantity of Sulphur and Alum; 
not (as it is very probable) to pre- 
vent their fuming up to the Head, 
and inebriating, according to the 
Conjecture of that great Man the 


Lord Sr. Albans ; for notwithſtanding 


this Mixture, they cauſe Drunkenneſs 


the Vapours of Wine flying up im- 


mediately from the Stomach into the 


Brain ; but only to excite and pro- 
mote Fermentation, and haſten their 
Clarification that enſues thereupon: 


as ſoon, if not ſooner, than other 
Wines ; nor are Men intoxicatcd by 


the 


the 
renu 
viſci 


abou 


to tl 
after 
lerr 
into 
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the Sulphur perhaps helping to at- 


tenuate and divide thoſe groſs and 


viſcid Parts, wherewith Greet Wine 


abounds; and the Alum conducing 


to the ſpeedier Precipitation of them 


afterwards. And a learned Travel- 
ler relates, that ſome Merchants put 
into every Pipe of their Greet Wine, 
a Gill, or thereabouts, of the Chy- 
mical Oil of Sulphur, in order to 
preſerve it the longer clear and 
— 
Which tho' it is very probable, 
becauſe the Sulphur is known to re- 
fiſt Putrefaction in Liquors, yet one 


would decline the Uſe of Wines ſo 
preſerved, unleſs in time of Peſtilential 


Infection. F 
hut of all Ways of the haſtening 
the Clarification and Ripening Wine, 
none ſeems to be more eaſy, or leſs 
noxious, than that borrowed from 
one of the Ancients by the Lord 


Chancellor Bacon, which is by put- 


ting the Wine into Veſlels well 


ſtopped, and letting it down into the 


But how ſhall we reconcile this 


Experiment to that common Practice 


of both the Ancients and Moderns, 


of keeping Wine in the Muſt a whole 
Year round, only by ſinking the 
Caſk for thirty or forty Days in 
a Well, or deep River? TN 
That this Practice was very an- 
cient, is manifeſt from that Diſcourſe 
of Plutarch, Buefl. Natur. 27. about 


de Efficacy of Cold upon Muſt; 


whereof he gives this Reaſon, That 


Cold, not ſuffering the Muſt to fer- 
mament, by ſuppreſſing the Activity of 
the Spirits therein contained, con- 


ſerves the Sweetneſs thereof a long 
time. Which is not improbable, 


becauſe Experience teaches, that ſuch 


as make their Vintage in a rainy 
Seaſon, cannot get their Muſt to 


ferment well in a Vault, unleſs they 
cauſe 


FT 


great Fires to be made near 
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the Caſks ; the Rain mixed with the 
Muſt, together with the ambient 
Cold, hindering the Motion of Fer- 
mentation, which ariſes chiefly from 
Heat. „ | 
That the ſame is frequent at this 


Day alſo, may be collected from 


what Mr. Boyle has obſerved in his 
Hiſtory of Cold, on the Relation of a 
Frenchman, viz. That the way to 
keep Wine long in the Muſt, (in 


which the Sweetneſs makes many to 
deſire it) is to tun it up immediately 


from the Preſs; and, before it begins 


to work, to let down the Veſſels, 


cloſely and firmly ſtopped, into a 
Well or deep River, there to remain 
for ſix or eight Weeks; during which 


time the Liquor will be ſo confirm'd 


in its State of Crudity, as to retain 


the ſame, together with its Sweet- 


neſs, for many Months after, with- 


out any ſenſible Fermentation. 
But it may be objected, How can 

_ theſe two ſo different Effects, the 
Clarification of new Wine, and the 

| Conſervation of Wine in the Muſt, 
be derived from one and the ſame 


Cauſe, the Cold of the Water? 
But this may be conceived with- 


out much Difficulty ; for it ſeen's 


not unreaſonable, that the ſame Cold 
which hinders Muſt from fermenting, 


| ſhould yet accelerate and promote 
the Clarification of Wine after Fer- 
mentation: In the firſt, by giving 


a Check to the Spirit, before it 


begins to move and act upon the 
crude Maſs of Liquor, ſo that it 


cannot in a long time after recover 
Strength enough to work : in the 
latter, by keeping in the pure and 
genuine Spirit, otherwiſe apt to ex- 
hale ; and rendering the flying Lee 
more prone to ſubſide, and ſo making 
the Wine much ſooner clear, fine, 
and potable. Thus much concern- 
ing the Helps of new Wane. 


o | The 


— 
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The general and principal Remedy 


for the preternatural or ſickly Com- 
motions incident to Wines after their 
firſt Clarification, and tending to their 
: Impoveriſhment or Decav, 1s Rack- 
ing, 1. e. drawing them from their 


Lees into freſh V eſſels. EE 
Which yet being ſomctimes in- 
ſufficient to preſerve them, Vintners 
find it neceſſary to pour into them 
a large Quantity of new Milk, as 
well to blunt the Sharpneſs of the 
ſulphureous Parts nov ſet afloat and 


_ exalted, as to precipitate them, and 
other Impurities, to the Bottom, by 
Adheſion. 


But taught by Experience, that by 


this means the genuine Spirits of the 


Wine alſo are much flatted and im- 
paired (for the Lee, tho it makes 


the Liquor turbid, doth yet keep the 
Wine in IIeart, and conduce to its 
Duration); therefore leſt ſuch Wines 
ſhould pall and die upon their Hands, 


as of Neceſſity they muſt, they draw 


them for Sale as faſt as they can vend 


them. 
For the ſame Diſeaſe they have 


divers other Remedies, particularly 


accommodated to the Nature of the 
Wine that needs them. To inſtance 
in 2 few: 5 

For Spaniſh wines diſturbed by a 
flying Lee, they have this Receipt : 


Make a Parell (as they call it) of the 
Whites of Eggs, Bay-ſalt, Milk, 


and Conduit-water; beat them well 
together in a convenient Veſſel; 


then pour them into the Pipe of 
Wine, (having firſt drawn out a 
Gallon or two to make room) and 


blow off the Froth very clean: 


hereby the Tumult will, in two or 
three Days, be recompoſed, the 
Liquor refined, and the Wine drink 


pleaſantly, but will not continue to 


do ſo long; and therefore they adviſe 


to rack it from the milky Bottom, 


after a Week's Settlement, leſt other- 


* ine by Exhalation; and after the 
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wiſe it ſhould drink foul, and change 


Colour. 
If Sacks or Canary Wines chance 


to boil over, draw off four or fic 


Gallons; then patting into the Wine 
two Gallons of Milk, from which 
the Cream hath been ſkimmed, bes. 


them till they be thoroughly mixe 


together, and add a Pennyworth ot 


Roch Alum, dry'd in a Fire-ſhov:!, 
and powder'd, and as much of white 
Starch; after this take the White; 


of eight or ten Eggs, a Handful of 


Bay-falt, and having beaten them 
together in a Tray, put them al{ 

into the Wine, filling up the Pipe 
again, and letting the Wine ſtand 


two or three Days, in which time 


the Wine will recover to be fine and 


bright to the Eye, and quick to the 
Taite; hut you muſt be ſure to draw 


it off that Bottom ſoon, and {perd 
it as faſt as you can. 


For Claret, in like manner diſtem 


pered with a flying Lee, uy” make 
uſe of this Artifice: _ 


They take two Pounds of the 


Powder of Pebble- ſtones, baked in 


an Oven, the Whites of ten or 
twelve Eggs, a Handful of Ba, 


ſalt; and having beaten them vel! 


together, in two Gallons of the 
Wine, they mix them with that i. 
the Caſk, and after two or thi 


Days draw off the Wine from tlie 


Bottom. 


The fame Parell ſerves alſo for 
White-wines upon the Fret by 
the TRIO: and riſing of thei ö 
Lee. 


Io cure Rhenifh of its Frettin 


(to which it is moſt prone 2 lire po 
after Midſummer, as was before 

_ obſerved) they ſeldom uſe any other 
Art but giving it Vent, and cover. 


ing the oaken Bung with a Tile ot 
Slate, from which they careful!) 
wipe off the Filth purged from the 


Com- 
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Commotion is by this means com- 
pofed, and much of the fretting 
Matter caſt forth, they let it remain 
quiet for a Fortnight, or there- 
abouts, and then rack it into a freſh 
Caſk, newly fumed with a fulphurated 
Match. 


As for the various Accidents that 


frequently enſue, and vitiate Wine 
(after thole before-mentioned Re- 
boilings, notwithſtanding their Sup— 
preſſion before they were incurable) ; 

you may remember they have all 


|... been referro4 to ſuch as alter and de- 


prave Wines, either in Colour or 


Conſiſtence, or Taſte or Smell. Now 


for each of theſe Maladies our Vint- 
ners are provided of a Cure: 


To reſtore Span; and Auſtrian 


Wines grown yellow or browniſh, 
they add to them ſometimes Milk 


55 alone, and ſometimes Milk and 


[cinglaſs well diſſolved therein; ſome- 
times Milk and white Starch; by 


; _ which they force the exalted Sulphur 


to ſeparate from the Liquor, and 


0 ſink to the Bottom; ſo reducing the 


Wine to its former Clear nels. and 
Whitenels. - 

The ſame Effect they RI TO 
with a Compoſition of Flerr-de-lys 
| Roots and Salt-petre, of each four 
or five Ounces, the Whites of eight 
or ten Eggs, and a competent Quan- 
tity of common Salt, mixed and 
_ beaten in the Wine, 

To amend Chret decay 4 in Co- 


jour, firſt they rack it upon a freſh 
Idee, either of Alicant or red Bour- 


z 1 Wine; then they take three 


Pounds of Turnſole, and ſteep it all 


Night in two or three Gallons of 


the ſame Wine; and having ſtrained - 
the Infuſion through a Bag, they 


pour the Jincture into the Hogl- 

head (ſometimes they ſuffer it firſt 
to fine itſelf in a Rundlet) ; and then 
cover the Bung-hole with a Tile, 
and let it Hand tor two or three 
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Days, in whicy time the Wine 


aſually becomes well-coloured and 
bright. 


Some fuſe only the Tincture of 


Turnſole. 
Others take half a Buſhel of full- 
ripe Elder-berries, pick them from 


their Stalks, bruiſe them, and put 
the ſtrained Juice into a Hogſhead of 


diſcoloured Claret 3 and ſo make it 
drink briſk, and appear bright. 


Others, if the Claret be otherwidh | 
ſound, and the Lee good, over-draw 
three or four Gallons ; then repleniſh 
the Veſſel with as much good Red- 
wine, and roll it upon its Bed, leav- 
ing it reverſcd all Night; and then 
nent Morning they turn it again, ſo 
as the Bung-hole may be uppermoſt, 
iich ſtopped, they leave the Wine : 
to fine. 
But in all theſe Caſes they obſerve 
to ſet ſuch newly recovered Wines 
abroach the very next Day after the 
are fined, and to draw them for Sale : 
Zi peedily. | 
To correct Wines foley. in 3 
ſiſtence, 7. e. ſuch as are lumpiſn, 


foul, or ropy : 


They generally ls uſe of the 
- Powders. of Burnt-alum, Lime, 
Chalk, Plaſter, Span; white calcin d 


Marble, Bay-ſalt, and other the like 


Bodies, which cauſe a Precipitation 
of the groſs and viſcid Parts of the 
Wine then afloat. As tor Ex- 


ample : 


Caſk, they make a Parell of Burnt- 


alum, Bay-ſalt, and Conduit-water ; 
then they add to theſe a Quart of 
| Pean-tiour or Powder of Rice (and 
if the Wine be always brown and 
duſky, Milk, otherwiſe not); and 
beating all theſe well topether with 


the Wine, blow off the Froth, and 
cover the Bung with a clean Tile or 
| » "+ | Stone. 


For Attenuation of Spanih Wines 
that are foul and lumpiſh, having 
firſt rack'd them into a newly ſcented _ 
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Stone. Laſtly, they again rack the and ſpeedily ; the Proportion being | 1 
| Wine after a few Days, and put it a Pint of Spirit to a Hogſhead ; but and 
| into a Caſk well ſcented. this is not to be uſed in ſharp and |  ſwee 
=. The Manner of ſcenting Caſk 15 eager Wines, F  thirt 
=. as follows: When White -wines goon foul and and 

They take four Ounces of Brim- tawny, they only rack them on 2: Wu 
ſtone, one Ounce of Burnt-alum, freſh Lee, and give them time to Wi 
two Ounces of Aqua Vitz ; thele fine. half 
they put together in an earthen Pan For the mending of Wines tt next 
or Pipkin, and hold them over a offend in Taſte, Vintners have fw MF Hoy 

 Chafing-diſh of glowing Coals, till other Correctives, but what conduce 1 

the Brimſtone is melted and runs; to Clarification; nor do they indecd to f 

then they dip therein a little Piece much need Variety in the Cafe, 1 

of new Canvas, and inſtantly ſprinkle ſeeing all Unſavourine's of Wines : Dri 

thereon the Powders of Nutmegs, whatever proceed from their Impu mat 

Cloves, Coriander and Aniſe-ſeeds. rities ſet afloat, and the Dominion tell 

| This Canvas they fire, and let it of others, their ſulphureous or ſaline ; and 
== burn out in the Bung-hole, ſo as the Parts, over the finer and ſweeter, 4 
ll Fume may be received into the Veſſel; which Cauſes are removed chiefly by 1 
and this is ſaid to be the beſt Scent Precipitation cle 

for all Wine. For all Clarification of Liquon Po 

I 0 prevent ths Foulneſt 24 Ropi- may be referr'd to one of theſe of 

neſs of Wines, the old Romans uſed three Cauſes: © -- the 

to mix Sea · water with their Muſt. 1. Separation of Oh Soker bim = . cor 

Io cure the Ropineſs of Claret, of the Liquor from the fine. pu 

the Vintners, as well French as 2. The equal Diſtribution of the . for 

_ Engliſh, have many Remedies; of Spirits of the Liquor, which a- i 
| Which theſe that follow are the moſt ways renders Bodies clear and un the 
uſual: troubled. | : Ane 

EE , ict, they give the Wine aParell. 3. The refining if the Spirit i- the 

then draw 3 it from the Lee, after the ſell. ter 

Clarification by that Parell; this And the two latter are Conſ MY 

done, they infuſe two Pounds of quents of the firſt, which is effecte! WW. = 

Turnſole in good Sack all Night; chiefly by Precipitation, t the Inſtr- Mp ſet 

and the next Day putting the ments whereof are Weight and Vi-. 

ſtrained Infuſion into a Hogſhead of coſity of the Body mix'd with it; 1 

Wine with a Spring Funnel, leave the one cauſing it to cleave to the =. 

it to fine, and after draw it for ex- groſs Parts of the Liquor flying wv : ͤ'§p 4 

. sellent Wine. and down in it, the other finkug | | W. 

Another is this: They 1. a them to the Bottom. | 
"Lee of the Aſhes of Vine- branches, But this being more than Vintrer F. 
or of oaken Leaves, and pour it into commonly underſtand, they reſt nt 3 
the Wine hot; and after ſtirring, in Clarification alone, having fouudl WS 
leave it to ſettle : the Quantity out certain Specifics, as it were, LN 

of a Quart of Lee to a Pipe of palliate the ſeveral Vices of Wines e 

Wine. | of all Sorts, which make them di ar 
A third is only Spirit of Wine ; gaſtful. Of theſe I ſhall recite tu WF. of 
which, put into a muddy Claret, or three of the greateſt Uſe and $M 


ferves to the N it eſſeQtually Efiocm l hem. Ti 


WI 
To correct Rankneſs, Eagerneſs, 
and Pricking of Sacks, and other 
ſweet Wines, they take twenty or 
thirty of the whiteſt Lime-ſtones, 
and ſlack them in a Gallon of the 
Wine ; then they add ſome more 


Wine, and ſtir them together in a 
half Tub, with a Parelling-ſiaft ; 
next, they pour this Mixture into the 


Hogſhead, and having again uſed the 


' Parelling Inſtrument, leave the Wine ” 
' to ſettle, and then rack it. 


This Wine may probably be no ill 


Drink for groſs Bodies, and Rheu- 


matic Pains ; but injurious to Good- 
fellows of a hot and dry TION, 
and meagre Habits. 


Againſt the Pricking of: St 5 
Wines, they preſcribe this eaſy and 


cheap Compoſition: Take of the 


Powder of Flanders Tile one Pound, 
of Roch-alum half a Pound; mix 
them, and beat them well, with 4. 
convenient Quantity of Wine; chen 


put them into the Hoglhead, as the | 
former. 


When their Rhenifs Wines TY 


they firſt rack them off into a clean 
and ſtrongly- ſcented Caſk, or Vat; 


then they add to the Wine eight or 


ten Gallons of clarified Honey, with 


2 Gallon or two of Skim- milk; and 
beating all together, leave them to 
ſettle. 

Sometimes it happens, that Claret 
loſes much of its Briſkneſs and Pi- 


quantneſs ; and in ſuch Caſe they 
rack it upon a good Lee of Red- 
wine, and put into it a Gallon of 
Sloes or Bullace, which after a little 
Fermentation and Reſt, makes the 


Wine drink briſk and rough. 1 
To meliorate the Taſte of hungry 


and too eager White -wines; they 85 
draw off three or four Gallons of it, 


and infuſing therein as many Pounds 
of Malaga Raiſins ſtoned, and bruiſed 


in a Stone Mortar, till the Wine has 
Juficeatly imbibed their Sweetueſs 


WI 
and Tincture, (which it will do in a 


Day's time) they run it through an 


Hippocras-bag, then put it into a 
treth Caſk well ſcented, together with 


the whole Remainder of the Wine 


in the Hogihead, and ſo leave it to 
fine. 


To help flnking Wir ines, the ge- 


neral Remedy is racking them from 
their old and corrupt Lee: Beſides | 
which, ſome give them a fragrant | 
Smell or Flavour, by hanging in 
them little Bags of Spices, ſuch as 
Ginger, Zedoary, Cloves, Cinamon, 

Orrice-roots, Cubebs, Grains of 

a Paradiſe, Spikenard, and other Aro- 


matics. 


Others boil ſome of theſe Spices 


| in a Pottle of good ſound Wine of 
the ſame Sort, and tun * the De- | 


coction hot. 


Others correct the ill Savour of 
rank-lee'd French Wine with only a 


few Cinamon-canes hung in them. 


Others again, for the tame Pur- 
pole, uſe Elder- flowers and Tops of 
Lavender. 

Having thus run over the Viataes 8.5 
Diſpenſatory, and deſcribed many of 
their principal Receipts or Secrets, 
for the Cure of the acute Diſcaſes 


of Wine, we ſhall come to the 


fourth Head, which contains Medi- 
caments proper for their chronic 
Diſtempers, viz. Loſs of Spirits, 
and Decay of Strength. 
Concerning theſe, therefore, it is 

obſervable, that as when Wines are 

in preternatural Commotions, from 


an Exceſs and Predomination of their 


ſulphureous Parts, the grand Medi- 
cine is to rack them from their 
Lees; ſo on the contrary, when 
they 1 and tend towards pal- 


ling, by reaſon of the Scarcity of 


their Spirits and Sulphur, the moſt 
effectual Preſervative is to rack them 
upon other Lees, richer and ſtronger 
chan their own ; that being from 


ol 0 1 0 thence 


W I 


thence f opply'd with the new Spirits, 


they may acc 
Viguur ani! Quickneſs. 
I fay, Preſervative, becauſe there 
is, in Truth, no reſtoring of Wines 
after they are perfectly pall'd and 
dead; for nothing that is paſt Per- 
fection, and hath run its natural Race 
once, can receive much Amendment. 
But beſides reinforcing of im- 
poveriſhed Wines by new and more 
generous Lees, there are ſundry 
Tonfections, by which alſo, as by 
Cordials, the languiſhing Spirits of 
many of them may be ſuſtained, and 


to ſome Degree recruited: of which 


the following are Examples. 


When Sacks begin to languiſh, 


(which doth not often happen, eſpe- 
cially in this City, where it is drank 
in Plenty) they refreſh them with a 
cordial Syrup, made of moſt generous 
Wine, Sugar and Spices. 


For Rheniſh and White-wines, _ 


imple Decoction of Raiſins of the 
Sun, and a ſtrong-ſcented Caſk, 
uſually ſerve the Turn. 
For Claret inclining to a Con- 

ſumption, they preſcribe a new and 
richer Lee, and the Sbavings of Fir- 
wood; 
cruited by the additional Lee, may 
be kept from e::haling by the unctu- 
ous Spirit of the Turpentine. 

This Artifice is uſed in Paris in 

the moſt delicate and thin- bodied 
Wines of France, and is very pro- 


bably the Cauſe of that excceding 


Dulneſs and Pain of the Head, whick 


always attends Debauches with ſuch 


Wines. oh 
Nor is it a 3 1 but 


well known to, Aud frequent!) uſed 


by the Romans, in the Time of their 
Ss Wealth and Luxury : for 
Pliny ( Hiſt. Nat. lib. 14. cap. 2.) 
takes ſingular Notice of the Cuſtom 
of the Italian Vintners, in mixing 
with their Wines Turpentine of ſeve- 
ral Sorts. 


uire ſomewhat more of 


| DecoRions of Raiſins : 
cayed Ares, vulgarly Sherry, for 
in all theſe Impo- 


that the Spirit being re- 


WI 


The Crecians long before lis 
their Vina picata and reſinata, 


15 evident by the Commendation 01 


ſuch Wines by Plutarch, and th: 
Preſcription of them to Women, |; 
ſome Cafes, by Hippocrates ; and th. ; 
were 10 much delighted with the. 


Y Vinum piſcitec, that they conlecrater 
the Pitch-tree to Barchns. But I Nil 


next take ſome Notice of the mor. 


diſingenuous Practices of Vintners i | 
the I ranſmutation or Sophiſtication 


of Wines, which they call 7 ricking; 


or Compaſſings. 
They transform poor Rechell: and 
Coniac White-wines into Rhenih ; 


Rheniſh into Sack; the Lags of 8a ack : 


and Malmſeys into Muſcadels. 

x hey counterfeit Kaſpie Wine wit! 
Fleur-ae-lys Roots; Verdea wit! 
they ſell de- 


Lujcana Wine; 
ſtures de luding the Palate ſo neatly, 


that few are able to diſcern the 


Fraud; 3 Ane keeping theſe Arcana ſe 


5 Cloſe, that few can come to the Kn 0 


ledge of them. 
As for their Metamorphoſi of 


White into Claret, by daſhing it with 
Red, nothing is more common 


either done or known. 
For their Converſion of Wh 


into Rheniſh, they have ſeveral Ati . 


ſices to effect! it, among which this 
the moſt uſual : 


"They take aHogſhend of Rechell ie, 

or Ceniac, or Nants White-wine, 
rack it into a freſh Caſk ſtrongly 
ſcented ; then give the White Parel!: 
put into it eight or ten Gallons 0 
clarify'd Honey, or forty Pounds 0! | 
coarſe Sugar; and beating it well, 

leave it to clarify. 


Jo give this. Mixture the 11850 
P lavour, they ſometimes add a De- 


coction of Clary-ſeeds, or of G4, 


tricum; of which Drugs there is an 
incredible — uſed your at 


Dort, 
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Bort, where the Staple of Rheniſh 
Wines was; and this js that Drink 
with which the Eng/;/h Ladies were 
wont to be ſo INS, under the 
ſpecious Name of RL . in the 
Muſt. . | 

The Manner of making A= lterate 
Baſtard is thus: 


Take four Gallons of White-wine, 


three Gallons of old Canuy, hve 


Pounds of Bar ard Syrup ; beat them 


well together, put them into a clean 


Rundlet well- ſented, and give e them 


time to fine. 

Sack is made of Rhenich, e 
by firong Decoctions of Malaga 
Raiſins, or by a Syrup of Sack, 
Sugar, and Spices. 


| Muſcadel is ſophiſticated with the 


Lags of Sack or Malmſey, thus: 
They diſſolve it in a conv enient 


Quantity of Roſe-water; of Muſk, 
two Ounces; of Calamus Aromaticus 
| powder'd, one Ounce ; of Coriander 
\ beaten, half an Ounce : and while 


this Infuſion is yet warm, they. put 


it into a Rundlet of we Sack, or -- 
Malmſey ; and this they call a Fla- 


: dur for Muſcadel. 


Thers are many other Ways of 
adulterating Wines in this City; but 


| becauſe they all tend to the above- 
mentioned Alterations, and are not 
ſo general, I ſhall paſs them over, 


and mention the Obſervations of 
a certain curious Author on this / 


Subject. 
The Myſtery of Wines conſiſts in 


the making and meliorating | of Na- 


tural Wines. | 
Melioration! 18 1 of pant « or 


vicious Wines. Sound Wines are 


: W 


1. By r 
2. By timely Fining. 


3. By mending Colour, smel, or 


| * 
I. Jo preſerve Wines, Care muſt be 


daten that after che 3 — may 


WI 


ferment well; for without good Fer— 
mentation they become 722 J. 4. 
cloud, thick, and duſky, and will 
never tie of themſelves, as other 


Vines do; and when they are fined 


by Art, they muſt be ſpeedily ſpent, 


or elſe they will become gually again, 


aud then will not be recov erable by 


any Art. 


ihe principal impediments of the 


Fermentation © of Wincs, after preſſing 
the Grapes, are either their. U nripe-⸗ 
nes, when gather'd, or the Mixture 


of Rain-water with them, as in wet 
Vintages, or elſe thro' the Addition 


of Water to rich Grapes. The 


Spaniards uſe Giclſe, to help the Fer- 


mentation of their Canary Wines. 
10 preſerve Spaniſh Wines, and 


chiefly Canary, and therefore prin- 


cipally that which is Razze, which 
will not keep ſo long, they make a 
Layer of Grapes and %%; where 
by it acquires a better Durance and 
Taſte, and a whiter Colour, molt. 


pleating to the Eng lib. e 
Razie Wine is ſo call'd, becauſe 


it comes from Rheniſh Vine- cuttings, 


ſometimes renew'd. The Grapes of 


this Vine are ein yielding but a 


little Juice. 


'The French and Rheniſh Wines 


are chiefly and commonly preſerved 


by the Match, thus uſed at Dort in 
Holland. 


They take twenty or thirty Pounds 


of Brimſtone, rack into it melted, 
as Cloves, Cinamon, Mace, Ginger, 
and Coriander-ſeeds ; and ſome, to 


ſave Charges, uſe the Reliques of the 


Hippocras- bag; and having mix'd cheſe 
well with the Brimftone, they draw 
thro? this Mixture long ſquare narrow 
Pieces of Canvas; Which Pieces, thus 
drawn thro” the ſaid Mixture, they 
light, and put into the Veſſel at the 
Bung hole, and preſently ſtop it cloſe. 
Great Care is to be had in proportion- 
ing the Brimſtone to the Quantity and 


Oo4 cent Quantity 
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Quality of the Wine; for too much 


makes it rough : this Smoaking keeps 


the Wine long white, and good, and 
gives it a pleaſant Taſte. 


'There 1s another Way for French 
and Rheniſh Wines, viz. Firing it. 


*Tis done in a Stove, or elſe a good 
Fire made round about the Veſlel, 
which will gape wide, yet the Wine 
runs not out: *twill boil, and after- 
_ wards may ſoon be rack'd. 


Secondly, For timely Fining of 
Wines. All Wines in the Muſt are 
more opacous and cloudy. Good 


Wine ſoon fines, and the groſs Lees 
| ſettle quickly; and alſo the flying Lee 


in time. When the groſſer Lees are 


ſettled, they draw off the Wine; | 
this is call'd Racking. The uſual 


Times for Racking are * 


and Alhallowtide. 
The Praclice of the Dutch and 
Engl: h to rid the Wine of the flying 
Lees ſpeedily, (and ſerves molt for 
French and Spaniſh Wine) 1s thus | 


perfor m'd: 


Take of Icinglaſs, half a Found; q 
> ſteep i it in half a Pint of the 3 

French Wine that can be got, ſo that 
the Wine may fully cover it; let 
them ſtand twenty-four Hours, then 
pull and beat the Teinglaſs to pieces, 
and add more Wines; four times a 


Day ſqueeze it to Jelly, and as it 


thickens, add more Wine. When it 
is full, and perfectly jellied, take a 
Pint or Quart to a Hogſhead, and 
fo proportionably: then over-draw 
three or four Gallons of that Wine 


you intend to fine, which mix well 
with the ſaid Quantity of Jelly; then 


put this Mixture to the Piece of 
Wine, and heat it with a Staff, and 


fill it top-full. 
Note, That French Wines muſt be 


bung'd up very cloſe, but not the 
_ Spaniſh; and that Icinglaſs raiſes the 


Lecs tc the Top of ſtrong Wines; 
but in weaker, Precipitates — to 
the Bottom. . 


W 1 
They mend the Colour of ſound 
Clarets by adding thereto Red-wine, 


Tent, or Alicant, or by an Infuſion 
of Turnſole, made in two or three 


Gallons of Wine, and then Putting 
it into the Veſſel, to be then (being 


well ſtopp'd) rolled for a Quarter of 
an Hour. | 


This Infuſion is ſometimes twice 


or three times repeated, according 2 
more Colour is to be added to the 
Wine; about three Hours Infuſion 


of the Turnſole is ſufficient, but then 
it muſt be rubb'd and wring'd. 

Claret over-red 1s amended with 
the Addition of White-wines. 


White-wines coming over found, | 
but brown, are thus remedied : | 
Take of Alabaſter -powder, over- 
draw the Hogſhead, three or four 
Gallons ; then put this Powder into 


the Bung, and ftir and beat it with a 
Staff, and fill it top-full. The more 


the Wine is ſtirr'd, the finer it will 
come upon the Lee, that is, the iner 
it will be. 
'To 1 Sack wh; take of 
whit te Starch two Pounds, of Milk 
two Gallons, boil them together 


two Hours ; when cold, beat them 


well with a Handful of white Salt, 


and then put them into a clean, but 


ſweet Butt, beating them with a 


Staff, and the Wine will be pure and 
white. 85 


One Pound of the before · mention. 358 
Jelly of Icinglaſs takes away the 


Brownneſs of French and Spani/ 


Wines, mix'd with two or three Gal- 
lons of Wine; according as it is 
brown and ſtrong, more or leſs to 
be uſed. Then over-draw the Piece | 
of Wine about eight Gallons, and 
uſe the Rod; then fill the Veſſel full, 


and in a Day or two it will fine and be 
white, and mend, if qually.. 


and 


eſpeciall Y — make! it diuretic, 


The firſt Buds of Ribes nigra, |. E. 
Black Currans, infuſed in Wines, 
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and more fragrant in Smell and Taſte, 

and fo doth Clary. 

The Inconvenience is, that the 
Wine becomes more heady ; a Re- 

medy for which is Elder-flowers 

added to the Clary, which alſo bet- 

ters the Fragrancy thereof, as it is 

manifeſt in Elder-vinegar. But theſe 


Flowers are apt to make the Wine 


ropy. 

1 help brown Malaga? s an S; pa- 
niſb Wines; take Powder of Orrice- 
Roots and Saltpetre, of each four 


Ounces; the Whites of eight Eggs, 
to which add as much Salt as will 
make a Brine; put this Mixture 
into Wine, and mix them with a 


Staff. 


them ſtand ſix Hours, before you put 
them into the Caſæ; then uſe the 


Rod, and in three Days! it will come 


to itſelf. 


To amend the Taſte and smell of 
Malaga Wine; take of the beſt 


Almonds four Pounds, make an 


Emulſion of them with a ſufficient 


Quantity of the Wine to be cured ; 
then take the Whites and Yolks of 
twelve Eggs; beat them together 


with an Handful of Salt, put them 


into the Pipe, uſing the Rod. 


To amend the Smell and Tafte of 


5 Bank and Rheniſh Wines, which 


are foul ; take one Pound of: Honey, 


an Handful of Elder-flowers, an 


Ounce of Orrice-powder, one Nut- 


meg, a few Cloves to an Auln of the 
Wine, boil them in a ſufficient 
Quantity of the Wine to be cured, 


with the Rod: ſome * a little 
Salt. If the Wine be ſweet enough, 


add one Pound of the Spirits of 


Win to a e and at the 


cially French: 


WI 


Caſſe a ſtrong Scent. Spirit of Wine 
makes any Wine briſk, and fines it, 
without the former Mixture. 

A Lee of the Aſhes of Vine- 
branches, wiz. a Quart to a Pipe, 
being beaten into Wine, cures the 


Ropineſs of it, and ſo infallibly doth 


a Lee of dal en Aſhes. 


For Spaniſh ropy Wine, ck it 
from the Lees into a new-ſcented 
Caſk ; then take of Alum, one Pound; 
of Orrice-roots powder'd, half a 
Pound: beat them well into theWine 


with a Staff : ſome add fine and well- 


dried Sand, put warm to the Wine. 


It the Wine beſides prove brown, 


add three Pottles of Milk to a Pipe; 


alias, the Spaen cures ropy Wine, 
To meliorate muddy and tawny 


Clarets ; take of Rain-water two 
Pints, the Volks of eight Eggs, Salt 
an Handful, beat them well, let 


before it begins to fret. 
Wines. 


To other Rheniſh Wine when 
fretting. It is commonly in June, 
that Wine begins to ferment, and 
grow fick ; then have a ſpecial Care 
not to diſturb it, either by removing, 
filling the Veſſel, or giving it Vent; 
only open the Bung, which cover 


with a Slate; and as often as the 


Slate is foul, cleanſe it and the Bung 


from their Filth; and when the 
Fermentation is paſt, which you ſhall 


know by applying your Ear to the 
Veſſel, then give it Reſt ten or 
twelve Days, that the groſſer Lees 
may ſettle ; then rack it into a freſh- 


ſcented Caſk. | 
This Mixture meliorates vicious 


Wines both in Smell and Taſte, eſpe- 
take of the beſt 
Honey one Part, of Rain-water two 
Parts, and one Third of ſound old 
2 Wine of the ſame Kind; boil them on 
| to the Conſumption of half; and 


a gentle Fire to a Third Part, ſcum- 
when it is cold, ſtrain it, and uſe it 


ming them often with a clean Scum- 
mer (for which Purpoſe they have a 


Pail of fair Water ſtanding by, to 


rince it in); then put this Mitre 
hot into a Vet of at Capacity, 
| Cr Ons 


Herring Roes preſerve. any stum 


1 
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and let it ſtand unbung'd till cool: 


others, to better this, put in a 
Bag of Spices. This Mixture is, by 


the Dutch, call'd Soet, and will 


ſerve alſo to ſine any Wine, new or 
old. 

2. It will mend the hard Taſte of 
Wine, 1. e. putting a Gallon thereof 
to a Hogſhead, and ufing the Rod, 
and then let it reſt five or ſix Days at 


the leaſt; but if mild enough, add 
white Muſtard-ſced bruiſed. 


To mend and preſerve the Colour 


of Clarets ; take red Bcet-roots 7. 4 


ſcrape them clean, and cut them into 


ſmali Pieces; then boil them in 9. / 
of the ſame Wine, to the Conſump- 
tion of the third Part; ſcum it well, 


and when cool, decant off what is 


clear, and uſe the Rod. 


Alias: Take of Wine and Honey 


SE 1 each two Pounds, Rain-water a 
Pottle, twelve Beet-roots, ripe Mul- 

berries four or five Handfuls ; boil 
them to half, and when cool, de- 
cant, c. as above. 


To preſerve Claret rack'd from 


the Lees; take to a Tierce ten 


Eggs, make a ſmall Hole in the 
Top of the Shells; then put them 


into the Wine, and all will be 
conſumed. 
'To prevent Souring of French: 
Wines; take Grains of Paradile 9. / 
beat them in a Pan, and hang them 
or put them looſe in a Veſſel, Some 
_ uſe Lavender-tops. 
Io help four French Wis. ; "wb 
of the beſt Wheat four Ounces, and 
having been boil'd in fair Water till 
it break, when cold, put it into a 
: Vat i in a Bag, and uſe the Rod. 
Alias Take five or fix Cinamon- 
canes ; bung them up well. , 
To help Sp22i/5 ſour Wines ; ; firſt 
rack the Wine into a clean Caſk, and 
fill it up with two or three Gallons 


of Water, and add to it four Ounces 


of burnt Chalk ; then rack it off 


ſame Kind; 
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after three or four Days, and fill it 
up again with Rain- water, if the firſt 


time doth not do it. 
Some uſe Loam or Plaſtering ; if 


theſe Ingredients make the Wine 


bitter, correct the Fault with Nut- 
megs and Cloves. 


10 help ſtinking Wines; take 


Ginger half an Ounce, Zedoary tuo 


Drams; powder them, and boil them 
in a Pottle of good Wine, Which put 
ſcalding hot into the Vat; bung it 
up, and let it lie: 
Diambre and Diamoſcu Dut:. do the 


The Species of 


{ame ; and fo Nutmegs and Cloves, 


which alſo e a kind of _ 
neſs. 135 

To help Wine that hk; an 1: 
; firſt rack it 
into a clean Caſk, and if Red or 
Claret, give it a freſh Lee of the 
then take of Cloves, 
Cinamon, Ginger, two Ounces ; Or- 
rice- root, four Ounces ; powder them 
groſly, hang them in a Bag, and 
taſte the Wine once in three Days; 
and when it is amended, take out 


Savour from the Lees 


OE FR 
Some do it 3 Take of Cove 5, 


half a Pound; Maſtich, Ginger, Cu- 


bebs, of each two Ounces; Spica 


Mardi, three Drachms ; Orrice-: oot, 


half a Pound ; make thereof a fine 


Powder, which put looſe into the Vat, 


2nd uſe the Rod, and make a good 


Fire before it. 


Firing of Wines in Germany is 


thus performed: They have in ſome 


Vaults three or four Stoves, which _ 
they heat very hot; others make 
Fires almoſt before every Vat; by 
this means the Muſt fermenteth with 
that Vehemency, that the Wine ap- 
pears between the Staves; When 


this Ebullition, Fermentation, and 


Working, ceaſe, they let the Wine 


ſtand ſome Days, and then rack it. 


This Firing is only uſed in cold Years, | 


when the Wine falls out 4 582 1 
ien 
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Stum is nothing elſe but pure 
Wine kept from fretting by often 
_ racking, and matching it in clean 
Veſſels, and ftrongly ſcented, 7. e. 
new - matched; by means whereof it 
becomes as clear or clearer than any 


bther Wine, preſerving itſelf from 


both its Lees by Precipitation ot 


them; but if thro' Neglect it once 


fret, it becomes good Wine. 
Ihe Bung of the Veſſel muſt be 
continually ſtopp'd, and the Veſſels 
| ttrong, leſt they break. A lietle 
Stum put to Wine decay'd, makes it 


ferment afreſh, and gives Lite and 
Sweetneſs to it; but offends the 
| Head and Stomach, torments the 


Guts, and is apt to cauſe Looſe- 
neſſes, and ſome lay, 2 eee in 
Women. | 

To fine Wine preſent! py: F ill a 
Caſk with Shavings or Chi ps of 


5 Beech, or Oak (which are beſt) ; this 


is to be done with much Art, or elſe 
it ſeldom hits right, but laſteth long; 
put theſe Chips into a Caſk, which 


| 15 bots by the Dutch, Een Spaen, 
e. a Chip, into which they pour 
as 5 much Wine as the Caſk will hold, 


and in twenty-four Hours the Wine 
will be fine. Or a Quart of Vinegar 
in three Days will fine a Hogſhead of 
Wine. 
To ſet old Wine a fretting, being 
deadiſh and dull of Taſte : 


put it hot upon the Wine; then ſet a 
Pan of Fire before the Hogſhead, 
which will then ferment till all the 


Sweetneſs of the Stum is communi- 
cated to the Wine, which thereby 


becomes briſk and pleaſant. 
Scme uſe this Stumming at any 
time; ſome in Auguſt only, when 


the Wine bath a Diſpoſition to fret of 


itſelf, more or leſs Stum to be added, 
as the Wine requires. 

The beſt Time to rack Wine is in 
the Decreaſe of the Moon, and when 


Wines: 
the Caſk, and when it is burnt out, 
put in a Pint of the belt Spirit of 
Some acid 


Take of 
Stum two Gallons to a Hogſhead, 


Montauum hun 
rub the Inſide of the Veſſel with 


Cheeſe: all theſe preſerve Rheniſh 


| neſs. 
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the Wine is free from fretting; the 
Wind being at North-eaſt or North- 
weſt, and not at South, the Sky 
ſerene, free from Thunder and 
Lightning, 

Another Match for F=ench Clarets, 
wad Spaniſh Wines: Take Orrice— 
Roots, Maſtich, and Brimſtone, of 
each tour Ounces; Cloves, two 
Ounces ; ordering it as above in 


Matching Wines; this will ſerve for 


all Wines, adding, if you pleaſe, 


Nutmegs, Ginger, Cinamon, and 

other Spices; double the Quantity of 

Orrice- root is to be uſed tor Wop 
N , 

"T0 help Malaga's, which will not 
fine : Take of crude Tartar powder'd, 

ſifted, and dried, two 1 mix 

it with the Whites of fix Eggs; dry, 

powder, and ſift them again; then 

over-draw the Pipe as much as will 

ſerve to mix with this Powder; and 

fill the Pipe therewith, beating it 

with aStaff as before, and this Wins 

will be fine in ten Days. 

Another ſpeedy Way to fine French 

Hang a Piece of Scent in, 


oO 


Wine, and ſtir it about. 
a little Salt well dried; this fines che 
Wine in twenty-four Hours. 


To keep Muſt a Year: Take 
Muſt, put it into a Caſk pitch'd 
within and without, half full; flor”. 


the Bung-hole cloſe with Mortar. 
Others ſew the Caſk in Skins, and 


ſink it for thirty Days into a Well or 


River; or elſe a Garland of Polium 
g in a Veſſel; or 


Muſt. 


Alum put into a Hog? binder, 
es Wine from turning flat, faint, 
or brown ; and beaten with the 
Whites of Egg5, removes its * 


Flat 
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Flat Wines are recover'd with 
Spirit of Wine, Raiſins, and Sugar 
or Melaſſes; and Sacks, by Ewing 
them on freſh Lees. 
Our Wine-coopers of later Times 
uſe vaſt Quantities of Sugar and 


 Melaſſes, to make them drink briſk - 


and ſparkling, and to give them 


Spirits, and alſo to mend their bad 
Taſtes; all which Raiſins, and Cute, 
and Stum perform. 


Country Vintners feed their fret- 


ting Wines with raw Beef; and in 
Town, their Canaries with Malaga, 
which is added more or leſs to all 
Canaries. 


The Compoſition of Wines i is ma- 


nifold, the Vintners uſually drawing 
out of two or three Caſks for one 
Pint, to accommodate it to the 
Paalate of thoſe that drink it. Moſt 
of the Laney: is made with Nerez 
Sack. 


As for . Wines, as 


8 Maſcadine and Hippocras; the 3 : 
is uſually made with thirty Gallons | 
of Cute, which is Wine boil'd to the 
Conſumption of half, or the Lees 


and Droppings boiled and clarified; 


its Flavour is made of 898 
| ſeeds prepared, and Shavings of Cy- 
 preſs-wood. 
Some, inſtead of Cute, make | it of 
| Sugar, Melaſſes and ebenes or mix 
them with the Cute. 
Hippocras may be made as fol- - 
tows: 7 
Lake of Crd, Carpobalſa- . 
mum, of each half an Ounce; Co- 
riander-ſeeds prepared, Nutmegs, 
Ginger, of each two Ounces; 
Cloves, two Drams; bruiſe and in- 
| fuſe them forty-eight Hours in 
| Xerez and White-wine, of each a 
Gallon, often ſtirring them ; then 


add thereto of Milk three Pints ; 


ſtrain it thro' an Hippocras-bag, and 
ſweeten it with a Pound of Sugare | 
— 
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A certain Modern gives the fol- 


lowing Directions for the orcering 


and improving of Wines. 
When your Wines are preſs'd, put 


them into Caſks that have been well 
cleanſed and rinſed two or three 


Days before with Water, in which 
the Leaves or Flowers of Peache; 


have been infuſed, which gives them 


an agreeable F lavour; bs 


VM.B. Put White-wines into new 
Caſks, leſt old ones wes, of their 


Colour. 
If your . are not ri 
enough, or of the laſt Gathering, or 


of a ſmall Body, about three Weeks 
after they are put up in Caſks, rol! 
them five or fix times a Day, for 
four or five Days following; then 
two or three times a Day, for three 
or four Days following ; once a Day, 
for ten Days after that; thence once 
in three or four Days; and (if your 
s Grapes were gathered very green) 
continue rolling them in the Whole 
about five or ſix Weeks. 


N.B. This Rolling is be; per- 


mad diſcretionally, in proportion 
to the Ripeneſs or Greenneſs t 
the Grapes when gathered; iz. 


If ripe, very little Rolling will 
ſerve, once in four or five Days for 
a Month is ſufficient. 


This Rolling heightens the Fer 
mentation, heats the Wine, cauſing | 
it to purge and purify, and helps to 
_ ripen it better than any Method 


yet known. Beſides, this mixing 


it with the Lee, ſweetens and 
ſtrengthens it, and renders it mare 


palatable. 


Hole, to prevent Dirt from falling 


| therein. 


Take off the Froth, which works 
like Yeaſt, and put a lite into thok 


| Caks 


When your Wines ferment, which 2 
they will do in a few Days) take out 
the Bung of each Caſk, covering t 
with a Cloth laid hollow over the 
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Cafks which are backward in \ fer- 
menting, and it will greatly help 
their Fermentation. 

It is to be obſerved, that the fineſt 
Wines ferment the ſooneſt, the reſt 
in proportion to their Goodneſs. 
he Fermentation will continue about 
ten or twelve Days at leaſt. 
When the Fermentation is over, 


| (which you will know by the Froth 
_ ceaſing) fill up each Caſk within 
two Inches, and bung it up cloſe, 
opening at the ſame time a ſmall 
Vent-hole, to carry off what may 


be thrown up by the Fermentation's 
not being quite ceaſed. 5 
Continue filling up, as before, for 


ten or twelve Days, till you are 


ſure the Wine has done Fermentation, 
leſt the Foulneſs, which ſhould work 


thro' the Vent-hole, ſink down for 


want of Paſſage, and foul the Wine. 
After theſe twelve Days are ex- 


5; pired, fill the Caſk within one Inch, 


once in fix Days for a Month; after 


which, once in fifteen Days for three 
Months. For tho' the Fermentation 
will be quite over long before this 


Time, yet the Caſks muſt be fill'd 
once a Month, as long as they are 
kept in the Cellar or Ware- houſe; 
becauſe all Wines will waſte in the 
| Caſk, and if they are nov kept con- 


tinually filled up, they will grow flat 


and heavy. 
Stop up the Vent-hole as ſoon as 


Working, and open them when you 
_ perceive them to work at any time. 
_ Obſervation and Diſcretion will beſt 
ny guide on theſe Occaſions. 


In C hampaigne and 0 


ſuch as are curious in their Wines 


Wines cool, into which they move 
them alternately twice a Year ; vix. 
from April to November they keep 
wem in heir — and from 
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November to April in Ware-houſes 
above Ground ; ſuch Ware-houſes 


being found, by Experience, to be 


cooler in Winter than Cellars, be- 


ing more expoſed to the Rigour of 


the Seaſon 3 whereas Cellars are 
cooleſt in Summer, being leſs ex- 


Air. | 
[t isa known Rule, that the cooler 


Wines are kept, the longer they will 
laſt good, and be more grateful to 
the Palate ; and it is beſt to keep 
them, as near as poſſible, in an as. rags 3 


Degree of Heat. 


Wines kept too warm, are apt to 
W ſour. 


About the Middle * 88 if 


your Wines are ſettled after working, 
draw them off from the Lees for the 


firſt time into freſh Caſks, cleanſed 
and prepared as before directed; ob- 
ſerving (as before) to keep them filled 


up, and continue undiſturbed till the 


Middle of February, at which time 
draw them off again as before. 


Do the like at the latter End of 
March, and again in April, before 
they are laid into the Cellars to keep 


them cool, as before directed. 


Drawing off Wines frequently 


Hom the Lees, renders them briſk, 
lively, and ſparkling in the Glaſs; 
while the contrary produces a muddy 
Dreg or Sediment, makes them thick 


or dull, and ſometimes ropy. 
you are ſure the Wines have done 


To remedy which, When they 


draw off the Wines firſt, take an 
Ounce of fine Icinglaſs to each fifty 


Gallons of Wine; beat it well with 


a Hammer; infuſe it in about a 
Quart of Brandy or Whate-wine, till 
it is fully diſſolved, which will be 
Keep Ware-houſes as well as Cellars, | 
for the Advantage of keeping their 


done ſooneſt over a gentle Fire: 


ſtrain it thro? a Steve, till it is clear 
from any Foulneſs; then pour it into 
the Bung-hole, ſtirring it well with 
a Stick; but ſo as to move the Lees 
or Bottom as une as poſſible, This 

|  =_ 


poſed to the Warmth of the Sun and 


Cafkir g, Fiaing, and 
Wine, till it is drawn. 
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Stirring puts the Wine into a Fer- 


ment, and the glutinous Parts of 
the Icinglaſs ſeize all the Foulneſs, 
and make it ſink to the Bottom, 
and become fine in about ſeven 
Days. | | | | 


When you bottle off Wines, ob- 


ſerve to do it in Winter, on a froſty or 
dry Day; and in Summer, on a 
Tool Day; hot, miſty, or rainy Wea- 

ther being detrimental to them. 


When your Bottles are fill'd and 


well cork'd, firew the Floor of the 
_ Cellar or Ware-houſe with Sand or Eggs; beat them well, and mix them 
Sa Quſt about three Inches thick, 


Jay ing yourBottles ſlope-wiſe thereon, 


and not ſetting them upright, which 


lets in Air. It will not be amiſs to 


tie down the Corks, and to dip them, 
and the Mouth of the Bottles, into 
the Roſin and Pitch warm'd, which 
will prevent the Air getting in, or 


eee; 


If the Wine in your Bottles ſhould 
prove ropy, on occaſion ct the Grapes 
being too ripe, or any other Cauſe, 


move them out of the Cellars into 


the open Air (into a Garret, if you 
have one): it will recover them 


quickly. 


In Champaigne they have an In- 
vention of a leathern Pipe, which 


they affix to the Bung- hole of the full 
and empty Hogſhead ; and by which 
means, and a Pair of Bellows con- 


trived for the Purpoſe, they ſhift 


their Wines with out diſturbing them; 


but our cemmon way of the Crane 
being as good, it may ſerve as well, 
tho' that is pai ticularly deſcribed in 


the Chapter ti eating of Wrne-preſs 


oa 


Theſe Rulss and Inſtructions, if cut when they are perfectly dry, and 
well obſerved, will be ſufficient for carried into a large dry Room, where 
the Ma ragement of Wines from the they muſt be ſpread upon Wheat- 
Gather ing the Grapes, Preſſing them, ſtraw, in ſuch a manner as not to lie 
Preſerving the upon each other ; in this Place they 
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Red- wines prick'd or ſour may be 


changed to White-wines, and be 


come drinkable, by the followin 
Method practiſed by the London 
Vintnerß:: | 

When Red-wines are prick'd or 
eager, take three or four Gallons of 
new Milk; let it ſtand till it creams; 
ſkim it clean, and ſet it again to 
cream ; and repeat the Skimming til! 


no more Cream will ariſe, and the 


Milk appear blueiſh ; then take the 


Whites of about eighteen or twenty 


well with the Milk ; then pour it 


into your Caſk of eager Red-wine, 


and with a Stick which reaches al 
molt to the Bottom, ſtir it about as 
quick as you can for fix or ſeven 
Minutes; then ſtop the Caſk up 
cloſe, and the red Colour will all fink 
to the Lees, and a clerr White-wine 


will remain; which, if too weak or 


faint, may be helped and revived 


with Aqua V ite, Spirits of Wine, 


or other ſtrong Mixture, till it is of 


Strength ſuitable to your Purpoſe, 


cretion and judgment; let it ſtand 


ſome time to ſettle before you draw 


This is a common Practice at this 


Day, tho' known to few, but pro 


feſſed Vintners and Wine coopers. 


Having th is given an Account of the | 
different Practices of the Vignerons, 


Vintners, and Wine-coopers, in the 


Management of their ſeveral Wines, 
I ſhall next offer a few Things which 


have occurr'd to me from ſome 


Obſervations and Experiments, re 

in Letter W, and alſo the Form of lating to the making of Wines mn 

them is there delineated on a Copper- LE A 
I !be Grapes being ripe, ſhould be 


which muſt be guided by your Diſ- 5 


„ Rn. 
The Grapes being thus carefully 
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may remain a Fortnight, three 
Weeks, or a Month, according as 
there is Conveniency, obſerving to 
let them have Air every Day, that 


the Moiſture peripired from the 


Grapes may be carried off. Then, 
having the Preſſes and other Things 
in Order, you ſhould proceed in the 


following manner: Þirit, all the 


Grapes ſhould be pull'd off the 


Bunches, and put into Tubs, being 


careful to throw away ſuch as are 
mouldy, rotten, or not ripe, which, 
if mix'd with the others, will ſpoil 
the Wine; and it the Stalks of the 


Bunches are preſs'd with the Grapes, 


there will an auſtere Juice come 


from them, which will render the 
Wine acid and ſharp : this, I fear, 


has ſpoil'd'a great Quantity of Wine 


good Wine, they always pick the 


Grapes from off the Stalks, before 
they are preſſed ; tho' indeed the 
common Vignerons, who have more 


regard to the Quantity than the 
Quality of their Wines, do not 


practiſe this. But as in England we 
labour under the Inclemency of Cli- 
mate, ſo we ſhould omit nothing of 


Art, which may be neceſſary to help 


pick'd off, ſhould be well preſo'd; 
and if it is deſign'd for Red-wine, 


the Huſks and Stones ſhould be put 
into the Liquor, (which mult be put 


into a large Vat) where the whole 


ſhould ferment together five or ſix 
Days; after which the Wine ſhould 
be drawn off, and put into large 
Caſks, leaving the Bung-hole open, 


to give Vent to the Air which is 
generated by the Fermentation. 


But it muſt be remark'd, that after 
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the Wine is preſs'd out, and put 
into the Vat with the Huſks, if it 
does not ferment in a Day or two at 
moſt, it will be proper to add a little 
Warmth to the Room by Fires, 
which will ſoon put it into Motion ; 


and for want of this 1t often hap- 
pens, where People preſs their Wine, 
and leave it to ferment in open cold 
Places, that the Nights being cold, 


check the Fermentation, and to cauſe 


the Wine to be foul, and almoſt ever 
alter upon the Fret. This Huſ- 
bandry is much practiſed upon the 
Rhine, where they always have 


Stoves placed in the Houſes where 


the Wine is fermented, wherein they 
keep Fires every Night, if the 
_ Seaſon is cold, while the Wines are 
termenting. i ; 
which was made in Eng/and, which, 
if otherwiſe managed, might have 
proved very good. For we find in 
France, and other Wine Countries, 
where Perſons are defirous of having 


If White-wine is deſired, then the 


 Huſks of the Grapes ſhould not re- 
main in the Liquor above twelve 
Hours, which will be long enough _ 
to ſet it a fermenting. And when it 
is drawn off, and put into other 
Veſſels, it ſhould not remain there 
above two Days before it is drawn 


off again ; and this mult be repeated 


three or four times, which will pre⸗ 
vent its taking any Tincture from the 


Huſks in fermenting. 


When the greateſt Fermentation is 


over, the Wine ſhould be drawn off 
into freſh Caſks, which mult be 


filled within a very little of the Top; 
but the Bung-hole ſhould be left 
open three Weeks or a Month, to 


give Vent to the generated Air; 


and as the Wine ſubſides in the 
Caſks, ſo they ſhould be carefully 
refilled with Wine of the ſame Sort 
from a Store Caſk, which ſhould be 

provided for that Purpoſe ; but this 

mult be done with much Care, leſt 
by haſtily refilling the Caſks, the 
Scum which is naturally produced 
upon all new Wines, ſhould be 

broken thereby, which will mix * 5 
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the Wine, and foul it, cauſing it 


to take an ill Taſte; therefore it 
would be proper to have a Funnel, 
which ſhould have a Plate at the 


mall End, bored full of little Holes, 
that the Wine may paſs thro' in 


ſmall Drops, which will prevent its 
breaking of the Scum. 
Aſter the Wine has remained in 


this State a Month or fix Weeks, it 

will be neceſſary t :© ſtop up the 
Bung-hole, leſt by expoſing it too 
much to the Air, the Wine ſhould 


grow flat, and loſe much of its Spirit 


and Strength ; but it muſt not be 
quite ſtopp'd up, but rather ſhould 
have a Pewter or Tin-tube, of 
about half an Inch Bore, and two 
Feet long, placed in the middle of 


the Bung-hole. The Uſe of this 
Tube is to let the Air, which is 


generated by the Fermentation of 
the Wine, paſs off, becauſe this being 
of a rancid Nature, would ſpoil the 
Wine, if it were pent up in the 
Caſk; and in this Tube there may 
always remain ſome Wine, to keep 
the Caſk full, as the Wine ſhall ſub- 
ſide; and, as it ſhall be neceſſary, 
the Wine in the Tube may be eafily 


repleniſhed. For want of rightly 


underſtanding this Affair, a great 
Quantity of the choiceſt Wines of 


Italy, and other Countries, have 


been loſt. A great Complaint of this 


Misfortune I received from a ver 


curious Gentleman in Utaly, who 
ſays ; * Such is the Nature of this 


2 Geer Wines in general, (nor 


s are the choiceſt Chianti's excepted) 
„that at two Seaſons of the Year, 
Six. the Beginning of June and 
«& September, the firſt when the 
„ Grapes are in Flower, and the 


other when they begin to ripen; 


. ſome of the beſt Wines are apt to 
change (eſpecially at the latter 
„ Seaſon); not that they turn 
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« eager, but take a moſt unpleaſant 


« 'Taite, like that of a rotten Vine- 


« leaf, which render them not on! 
« unfit for Drinking, but alſo to 
« make Vinegar of; and is called 


« the Settembrine. And what is mot 


6 ſtrange, is, that one Caſk, drawn 


cout of the ſame Vat, ſhall be in- 


“ fected, and another remain per- 


„ fectly good, and yet both ha 
been kept in the ſame Cellar. 


« As this Change happens not to 


« Wines in Flaſks, (tho' that will | 
© turn eager) Jam apt to attribute 
„it to ſome Fault in refilling the || 
“ Caſk, which muſt always be kept 

« full ; which, either by letting 
alone too long, till the Decreaſe 

© be too great, and the Scum there 

« naturally is on all Wines, thereby 
being too much dilated, is ſubject 


to break ; or elle, being broken 


« by refilling the Caſk, gives it that 
But againſt this there 
« js a very ſtrong Gbjection, i. . 
that this Defe& ſeizes the Wine 
only at a particular Seaſon, viz. 


« vile Taſte. 


« September, over which if it gets 
it will keep good many Years. 50 


« of Naturaliſts, fince it is evident 
« that moſt Wines are more or lei 
affected with this Diſtemper, dv 
ring the firſt Year after making.” 


ſermenting Liquors; and receive 
from him the following curious S0- 


| lution of the Cauſe of this Charge ©} © 
in Wine, which I ſent over ton I 


Friend in {taly, who has tried the 


2 and it has according 


wered his 2Ration, in pre 


ſerving the Wine, which was tha 


managed, perfe&ly good: he b. 
alſo communicated the _ 


« thatthe Caſe is worthy the Inquiry | : 


Upon receiving this Information 
y from Tracy, I conſulted the Reverend 
Dr. Hall: of Teddington, who w] 
then making many Experiments o 
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to ſeveral Vignerons in different Parts 
of Italy, who are repeating the ſame: 


which take in Dr. Hales's Words. 


« From many Experiments which 


made the laſt Summer, I find 
that all fermented Liquors do ge- 


« nerate Air in large Quantities, 


during the Time of*their Fermen- 
e tation; for, from an Experiment 
„ made on twelve Cubic Inches of 
Malaga Raiſins, put into eighteen N 
Cubic Inches of Water the Be- 
2 oinning of March, there were 
411 Cubic Inches of Air gene- 
rated by the Middle of April; 
but afterwards, when the Fermen- 
e tation was over, it reſorb'd a great 
Quantity of this Air. And from 
« forty-two Cubic Inches of Air 
from the Tun (which had fer- 


« mented thirty-four Hours before 


it was put into the Bolt-head) had 
« generated 639 Cubic Inches of 
Air, from the Beginning of March 


« to the Middle of June, after « no room left in the upper Part : 


„ of the Veflel to contain gene- 
« rated Air, which will paſs off 
« thro? the upper ſmall Tube. . 


« which it reiorbꝰd thirty-two Cubic 


„Inches of Air: from whence it 


is plain, that fermented Liquors 
do generate Air, during the Time « 
« of their Fermentation, but after- 


„ wards they are in an imbibing « being ſmall, there will be no 


State; which may, perhaps, ac- 


count for the Alteration of the 
nice {talian Wines; for Wine, 
during the firſt Year after making, 
„ continues fermenting more or leis, 

during which Time a great Quan- 
a tity of Air is generated, until the 
55 Cold in September put a Stop to 

Hit; after which it is in an im 
2 bi bing State. For the Air thus 


kill a living Animal, if put into 
« it. So that if, during the Fer- 


mentation of the Wine, there are 


two Quarts of this rancid Air gene- 


* rated, which i 15 Cloſe] nt up in 
Vor. J III. : * F 
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« the upper Part of the Veſſel, 
hen the Cold ſhall ſtop the Fer- 
< mentation, the Wine, by abforb- 


« ing this Air, becomes foul, and 


* acquires this rancid Taſte ; to pre- 


„ vent which I would propels the 


6 follow Experiment. 


A fill'd with Wine; 
in the Bung- hole of 


« of two Feet long, 


« and about two Inches Bore, fixed 
„ with a Pewter Socket cloſely ce- 
« mented, ſo as that there may be 


&« no Vacuities on the Sides; and in- 


to this Tube ſhould be another of 


« about half an Inch Bore, cloſely 
c fixed; the lower Tube ſhould al- 
« ways be kept about half full of 


Wine, up to X, which will ſupply 
„ the Veſlel, as the Wine therein 


4 ſhall ſubſide, ſo that there will be 


« which muſt be always left open 


« for this Purpoſe ; and the Tube 


« Danger of letting in too much Air 
« to the Wine. 


« As the Wine in the ha Tube 


6e ſhall ſubſide, it may be refilled by 


« introducing a ſlender Funnel thro? 

„ the ſmall Tube, down to the 
„ Scum upon the Surface of the 
Wine in the larger Tube, ſo as to 
* prevent its being broken, by the 
« Wine falling too violently upon it. 


« generated is of a rancid Nature, „This Experiment being tried with 


(as the Grotto del Cano ) and will „ Glaſs Tubes, will give an Oppor- 
tunity to obſerve what Impreſſion 


the different States of the Air have 


upon the Wine, by its riſing or 


„ falling in the Tubes; and if it 
„ ſucceeds, it may be afterwards = 


P p „„ dous 


« Suppoſe the Veſſel 


*© this Veſſel b, I would 
* have a Glaſs Tube 
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et done by wooden or metal Tubes, 


„ Which will not be in Danger of 
breaking.” 


This curious Experiment, having 


ſucceeded where- ever it has yet been 


tried, will be of great Service in the 
Management of Wines, there being 
many uſeful Hints to be taken from it, 
particularly with regard to ferment- 
ing Wan”; ; for ſince we find, that 
Wines too long fermented (eſpecially 
| thoſe which are | 
Countries) do ſeldom keep well; ſo, 
by letting them ſtand in a cool Place, 
the Fermentation will be checked, 
Which is agreeable to the Practice of 
the Champagnoiſe, who keep their 
Wines in Winter in Cellars above 
Ground; but when the Weather 
grows warmer 1n Spring, they then 
carry them down into their Vaults, 
where they are cooler than in the 
_ Cellars ; and this Method of remove- 
ing their Wines from the Cellars to 
the Vaults, and back again into the 
_ Cellars, as the Seaſons of the Year 
ſhall require, is found of great Service 
in preſerving the Wines in Perfection. 
For theſe Wines being weak, (when 
compared with thoſe 
more Southern Countries) have not 
Body enough to maintain them, if 


produced in cool 


produced in 


they are permitted to ferment all the 
ſucceeding Summer, which the Heat 


of the Seaſon will promote, where the 
Wine 3s expoſed to its Influence; 


and this ſurely muſt be worth the 


Trial by thoſe who make Wine in 
this Country, ſince it is the Practice 
of the Northern Countries, which 
is the moſt proper for our Imi- 
tation, and not that of the more 
Southern. F 
But after the Wine has paſſed its 
Fermentation in the Vat, and is 
drawn off into the Caſks, it will 
require ſomething to feed upon, ſo 
that you ſhould always preſerve a 


few Branches of the beſt Grapes, 
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which may be hung up in a Room 
for that Purpoſe, until there be 
Occaſion for them, when they ſhould 
be picked off the Stalks, and two or 
three good Handfuls put into each 
Caſk, according to their ſevera] 


Sizes: for want of this, many times 


People make uſe of other Things, 
which are by no means ſo proper for 
this Purpoſe. 


The Vignerons of different Cour- 
tries do alſo put various Sorts of 


Herbs mto the Vat, when the Wire 


is fermenting, to give it different 


Flavours. 'T hoſe of Provence make 


uſe of Sweet-marjoram, Balm, and 
other Sorts of aromatic Herbs; and 
upon the Nine they always put ſome 
Handfuls of a peculiar Kind of Clary 
into the Vats, from whence ariſe the 
different Flavours we obſerve in 

Wines, which, it is probable, were 

made in the ſame manner, and from 

the ſame Sort of Grapes. How far 
this might be thought worth practiſ- 
ing in England, a few Experiments 
would inform us; tho? it is to be 
queſtioned, whether theſe Herbs do 


mend the Wine, becauſe it ſeems to 


obtain amongſt the Vignerons, purely | 


to alter the Flavour of their Wines, 
and make them agreeable to the Palztc 


of their particular Cuſtomers. Put 
however this be, it is yet certain, 


that there is ſome Art uſed to alter 
the Flavour of the Wine, in moſt 


of the different Wine Countries of 
France; for it is the ſame Sort ct 
Grape, which the Curious always 
plant in Orleans, Champaigne, Bus- 


gundy, and Bourdeaux ; and how 


different theſe Wines are in their 
Flavour and Quality, every one who 
is acquainted with them, well 


knows ; and this Difference can ne- 
ver be effected by the Situation of 
the Places, ſince there is no very 
great Difference in the Heat of thoſe 


Countries ; nor do I believe, their 


diger 
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ifferent ways of making the Wine 
an alter their Flavour ſo much, 
ſpecially thoſe of O/leaus, Burgundy, 
md Bourdeaux, where there is little 
Difference in their Management; 


but in Champaigne there is this Diffe- 


rence from the reſt, that they always 
cut their Grapes in à Morning be- 
fore the Dew is gone off, or in 


cloudy Weather; whereas the Vigne- 
rons of all the other Places never 
cut any till they are perfectly dry, 
which may occaſion a great Altera- 


tion 18 tae Wine... 
The Method commonly practiſed 


to give the red Colour to Wine, is 


to let it ferment a few Days upon the 
Skins, which they always obſerve to 


preſs two or three times, in order to 
make them diſcharge their Contents: 


but where a deep- coloured rough 
Wine is deſired, there they put a 
Quantity of a certain Sort of Grape, 


Whoſe Juice is red, into each Vat; 
this is well known. in England by 
the Name of Claret Grape. The 
Leaves of this Vine always change 
to a deep-purple Colour, as the Fruit 


ripens; and the Grapes are of a fine 
blue Colour, with a Flue over them 
like fine Plums ; but the Juice of 


them is very auſtere, eſpecially if 
they are not very ripe. 


This Red-wine will not require to 
be drawn off into Caſks more than 


at firſt from the Vat; for it may re- 


main in the ſame Veſſels until it is 


| fit to bottle off, which, I think, 


ſhould not be done till the Wine is a 
Year old; for the greater Quantity 


of Wine there is in each Veſlel, the 
more Force it will have, and ſo con- 
| Tequently be in leſs Danger of ſuffer- 
ang from the Injuries of Weather, 
eſpecially if the before mentioned 
Method be practiſed. But where 
there are large Quantities of Wine 
preſerved in cloſe Vaults, People 


loud be very cautious how they at 
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firſt enter them, after they have been 
ſhut up for {ome time, becauſe the 


Air of this Vault will become rancid 
from the Mixture of the generated 


Air proceeding from the Wines, 
w..1ch has often killed People who 


have incautiouſly entered them. 
From the many VIncyards which 


have of late Years been planted in 


England, there has as yet been very 
little Wine made, that has been by 


the beſt Judges thought tolerably 
good: which in a great meaſure may 
be attributed to te wrong Expoſi- 
tion of theſe Vineyards, and to the 


ill Method of planting and managing 


of them, as hath been before ob- 
ſerved. But beſides theſe, there has 


been a great want of Skill in the 


making, and after-managing of the 
Wines, there having been very few _ 


Perſons who have procceded in this 


Affair with good Judgment, or At- 
tention enough to obſerve the Miſ- 
takes they have made in their ſeve- 
ral Experiments. There is one com- 


mon Error, into which moſt Perſons 


have fallen, who have attempted to 
make Wines in Ergloza ; which is 
by endeayouring to inititc the Wines 
of this or that Country, whereas 


there are few of the Wines which 


are drank in England, which are 


not brewed up to (uit the Palates of 


the Drinkers. Therefore the chief 
Care in making of Wine, ſhould be 
to make plain good whoifome Li- 
quor, without regarding the parti- | 
cular Flavour (or endetvouring to 


imitate Burgundy Or Champaigut 


Wines, Cc. as molt People have 
done): in order to which, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to obſcrve the fol- 

lowing Directions ; firit, to have the 
Grapes as duly ripened as poſlible ; _ 


then to gather them in a dry Seaſon, 


as alſo to ſeparate them from rotten 
or unripe Grapes, and to pull them 
from the Stalks betore they are 


= = of prefied ; 


1 
4 


always on the Fret, 
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preſſed : theſe are the principal Di- 


rections for the firſt Part of the 
Work. What remains afterward 


to be obſerved, is, that the Wine 
ferments a propertime ; for if it doth 
not ferment long enough, or to a 


proper Degree, it will be continually 


on the Fret, and therefore not clear or 
drinkable ; and if it is ſuffered to 


ferment too long, the generous Spi- 
rit will be loft, and the Wine will 


ſoon become ſour. Therefore on this 


Particular depends the greateſt Nicety 
of Judgment in the making of Wine; 
and for this there can be no poſitive 
nſtructions given; becauſe the Sea- 


ſons, and many other Accidents, may 
occafſion a greater or leſs Time ne- 


ceſſary for the Fermentation to be 


continued, in order to give the Wine 


its proper Strength and Flavour; fo 
that it is only by a cloſe Attention, 
and by many repeated Experiments, 
a Perſon will be enabled to judge 
rightly when the Wine has had 
a proper Fermentation, as alſo how 
to ſtop the Fermentation, when 
it is too violent, or continues too 
„„ 5 
The Method of judging when 


Wine has fermented its proper Time, 
is chiefly by the Taſte; but it in a 
great meaſure depends on the Perſon 
who directs this Affair having a good 


Palate, to know when the Wine is in 


Perfection; for in hot dry Vears it will 


require a much greater Fermenta- 
tion, and to be continued longer, 
than in moiſt cool Seaſons; and ſome 
particular Sorts of Grapes will take 
aà longer time to ferment than others; 
ſo that it is by no means adviſeable 
to mix different Sorts of Grapes to- 
gether in the Preſs, becauſe there are 


not any two Sorts but will require a 


different Degree of Fermentation; 
which will occaſion the Wine to be 


After the Fermentation is over, 
there muſt be great Care taken to 


keep the Veſſels full of Liquor; as 


alſo to leave a Vent in the Bung-hole 
of the Veſſels, for the rancid Air, 
which is generated, to paſs off; for 
the Reaſons given in the former Vo- 
lumes of the Gardeners Dictionary: 


tho” it will not be proper to add any 


other Sorts of foreign Wines to it, 
as is commonly practiſed, which ſel - 
dom incorporate with this Ergl:/þ 


Juice. But the beſt Method to add a 


Body to it, is to ferment the Juice, as 


ſoon as it is preſſed, upon the Lees of 


good Canary, or ſome other ſtrong 


generous Wines, which will greatly = 
enrich the Erg/;/ Juice. But then 


great Care ſhould be taken to get the 
Lees pure and unmixed, otherwiſe 


it will have a contrary Effect. 


1 have been informed by Perſons 


who have refided in the Countries | 
from whence we have the ſtrongeſt 
Wines, that it is a common Method 


there in Practice, to diſtil a ſtrong 


Spirit from the Hufks of the Grapes, | 


which they pour into the Wine, after 


it has fermented a proper time; 
which checks the Fermentation, and 
adds Strength to the Wine. This 
1s at preſent univerſally practiſed 
amongſt the Vignerons in Portugal, 


with this Difference only; that thoſe 


who are the moſt curious in the Qua- 
lity of their Wines, take particular 


Care, in drawing off the Spirit, to 


have it as pure as poſſible, as alſo to 
rectify it very high, that the Quan- 
tity added to the Wine may be ſmall, 


and not ſo diſtinguiſhable on the 


Palate. And thoſe Years when their 
Vintage proves very bad, it is a KF 
common Practice for theſe YVignerons, 
or at leaſt Wine-coopers, who relide 


there, to procure great Quantities of 


Brandy from France, which they 
mix 


rectify to a higher Spirit, and 


wil 

with their Wines, before they ſhip 
them for England. 

Since this is the Practice in the 
Wine Countries, it might be very 
well worth the Trial in England, to 
be informed of the Effects; becauſe as 
our Seaſons frequently prove bad, 
there will be a greater Neceſlity of 
adding a Body to the Wine, in order 
to prevent its turning acid, which is 
too frequently the Caſe with Exgl;/h 


T ere are ſome Perſons, who add 


Sugar, Honey, and other Mixtures, 
to their Wines, to render them pa- 
latable: but this is very wrong 
Practice; for it generally cauſes the 


Wine to fret, and always renders it 


diſagreeable to the Stomach : there- 
fore I would by no means adviſe the 
putting any other than a few of the 
very beſt foreign Raiſins into the 
Wine, upon which the Wine may 
feed, which will be of great Uſe to 


hs 


preſerve it. 


In ſome 
_ ehipelago, it has been long practiſed 


by the Inhabitants, to boil their 


Wines, which gives them a good 
Body, and preſerves them a long 
time. Theſe Wines were formerly 
much more eſteemed in England, 


than they are at preſent, moſt Peoples 


Palates having been vitiated by the 


French Wines, which are thin and 
weak; ſo may be drank in greater 


Quantities, though the former more 


generous Wines are generally eſteem- 


ed more wholſome, when taken mo- 
derately. This Practice may be 
very well worth Trial in Eg land, 
becauſe, in boiling, a great Quantity 

of the watery Parts will be thrown 
off, which may give the Wine a 

Body, and preſerve it. 5 


The adding of a Colour to the 


Engliſb Wine, is another thing which 


has employed the Thoughts of many 


Perſons; ſome have added the Juice 


of the Iſlands of the An 


mixed with them. 
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of Elder-berries, which, I have been 
informed, is alſo frequently practiſed 
abroad; others have added the Juice 
of Sloes, Mulberries, Blackberries, 
Sc. but as none of theſe will add 
any Strength to the Wine, they 
muſt be uſed ſparingly ; for where a 


Colour is deſired in Wine, it will be 


a better Method to make uſe of 
Turnſole, which is chiefly practiſed 


by the Vinters and Wine-coopers, to 
give a Colour to their pale Wines, 
than to add too large Quantities of 


either of thoſe Juices. And as a 
ſmall Quantity of Turnſole will be 
ſufiicient to colour a large Parcel of 
Wine; fo it is likewiſe the cheapeſt 


Tincture which can be vſed. 


The ſeveral Practices in 088 --:- 
amongſt the Wine-coopers, both at 
home and abroad, to add different 


Flavours to their Wines, 1s a Myſte- 


ry which they by no means care to 


divulge; for I have been informed 
by ſome Perſons, who have been a 
little acquainted with their Arts, 
that they can brew up Wines of al- 


moſt any Sort in ſuch a manner as 
to imitate the Flavour of any other 
Sort of Wine: but if theſe Wines 
are kept at any time, they will be- 


come foul and ill-taſted ; ſo that it 


may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that theſe 


Wines, are not very wholſome to 
drink, tho' they may have an agree- 


able Flavour for a time. The 
Practice of mixing one Sort of Wine 


with another, in order to give 
Strength, Brightneſs or Flavour, to 


Wines has been long in Uſe; and if 
there are no worle Mixtures, there 


may be little Danger in drinking of 
theſe Wines: but by the Effects 
which ſome Perſons have obſerved, 
in thoſe who have drank but ſmall 


Quantities of theſe brewed Wines, 
there is great Reaſon to fear, that 
ſome unwholſome A'hings are often 

F'p 3... That 
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That the Practice of mixing of one 
Sort of Wine with another, is at pre- 
ſent greatly uſed in London, is very 
obvious from the great Quantities of 
Alicant and other ſtrong Spanish 


Wines, which are imported, and 


bought up by the Coopers and Mer- 


chants, who are rarely known to ſell 


any of theſe Sorts of Wines, pure as 


they bought them. Alſo the whole 


Vintage of Barabarr, which is in- 
groſſed by the French Wine-mer- 


mixed with the low Growth of 
French Wines, to add Strength to 
_ them; ſince it is rarely, ifever, known 
they ſell this Wine again, ſimple and 
_—_— %% 8 
Since, from what has been related 


in this Place, and alſo in the former 


Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary, 
it is plain, that moſt of the different 

Flavours of foreign Wines are adyen- 
titious; therefore whoever ſets about 


to make Wine of Eugliſb Grapes, 


ſhould not be very ſolicitous to add 
particular Flayoars to it; but rather 


have regard to the Wholfomenels, 


and to give it Strength enough to 
pPreſerve it; which is what ſhould be 


principally regarded, becauſe after- 


_ ward 1t will not be very difficult to add 
any particular Flavour, according to 
the Palate of the Owner, from the 


Inſtructions which have been exhi- 


bited. For Inſtance, that ſtrong 
Flavour which is cbſerved in ſome 
French Clarets, is given by adding 
| ſome dried Elder-flowers to the Juice, 


when it is fermenting; and this may 
be added in a greater or leſs Degree, 
according to Perſons Palates. The 
Flavour of Rheni Wines, which 


ding of the Flowers of the yellow 
Clary, called by ſome Botaniſts, Co/us 


Pois. The Flavour of Frontiniac 
Wine may be given by adding a 
Quantity of the Juice of white Elder- 


have fallen, 
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berries, with many other Mixtures, 
which need not be repeated here. 

The other neceſſary Cautions to 
be taken, in order to preſerve Wine 
clear, and in good Condition, beſides 
what have been exhibited, are, firſt, 
that the Vault in which it is placed, 
be under a good Building, ſo as not 


to be affected by the external Air; 


for if it be expoſed to Rain, chere 


will be no Poſlibility of keepiug Wines 
in it, though the Arch may be turn. 
chants in London, is ſuppoſed to be 


ed with the utmoſt Care; and thiz 
well claycd on the Top, and paved 
with ſquare Stones over the Clay; 
as I have ſeveral times obſerved, 
where all theſe have been wcil per- 


formed: and yet the Vaults would 
not keep Wine in any tolerable Con- 


dition, when the Rains in Autumn 
For if the Vaults are 
nat ſo contrived, as that Heat and 


Cold may not alter the Temperature 
of the Air; Wines will never con- 
tinue long good in them. Therefore 
it will be very proper to hang Ther- 
mometers up in the Vaults, by 


which the Alterations of Ileat and 
Cold may be certainly known ; and 
if it appears, that the Spirit 15 ever 
raiſed in the Summer, or ſunk by 
cold in Winter, above five Diviſions 
from the temperate Point, there will 
be ſmall Hopes of preſerving the 


Wine which is placed in them. The 
next Caution ſhould be, not to put 
any Quantity of other fermenting 


Liquors into the ſame Vault with | 
the Wine; for that will often affect 
the Wines which are near them. 


Nor ſhould new Wines be carried 
into the Vaults where the old Wines 
are kept, becauſe, when the new 
many People admire, is given by ad- 


Wines are in a ſtrong State of Fer- 


mentation, they will affect the whole 


Air of the Vaults, and alter its Tem- 
perature; whereby the old Wines 
will be often caufed to fret, which 
will raiſe the Sediment, and foul the 

1 55 | Wine; 
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Wine; ſo that any times it be- 
comes ſo ill taſted, as not to be, by 


the greateſt Art, ever rendered fo 
palatable as before. There are many 


other Things which will occur to a 


careful Obſerver, who is practiſed in 


managing of Wine, very well wor- 
thy to be conſidered by the Curious, 
which have never fallen within my 
Obſervation. 


eee 
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 ANTHIUM, Leſſer Burdock 
The Charaters are; 


divided into two Cells, and pregnant 
with Seeds, which are 4000 oblong. 
"The Shecres are; - 
1. XANTHIUu. Dod.  pempt. 39. 


The Lefler Burdock. 


2. XANTHIUM Canatenſe maſts, 


Fructu aculeis aduncis munito. Inſt. 
K. H. A greater Kind of the Le er 
Burdock from Canada, with a Fruit 
armed with crooked Prickles. | 

3. XAxTHIUuu Lufttanicum laci- 
- piatun, d αlidiſſimis aculeis munitum. 

£ . Jagged Portugal Leſſer 

Burdock, armed With very — ; 
„„ La | 

— Xaxvrniun Carolinienſe a=" 
dium, fructu toroftore. Hort. EI hi. 

i Middle Carolina Leſſer Burdock, 


with a ſwelling Fruit. 


The firſt Sort is Ca found. 
wild in England, thro! rarely; but 
in ſeveral other Countries it grows 


OY 


It hath a floſculous Floxuer, con- 
fiſting of many Florets, which are 
| barren, out of which ariſes the 
_ Chive, ſupporting the Summit for the 
moſt part bifid. "The Embryo's ariſe 
at a remote Diſtance from the Flowers 
on the ſame Plant, which become ob- 


lung Fruit, for the moſt part prickly, 


XA 
plentifully by the Sides of Brooks, 
Pitches, and other ſtanding Waters; 


always delighting in a moilt fat Soil. 
This Plant is placed in the Catalogue 


of Medicinais at the End of the 
College Diſper/ator , tho” at preſent 
it is rarely uſed in Phy ſic. 

The ſecond Sort was brought from 
Canada, where it grows very plen- 
tifully; as alſo in many of the 


neighbouring Countries in N. oeh 


nerica. 
The third Sort 13. . Native of 


Por tugal, from whence the Seeds 


have been procured by 0 me curious 


Botaniſts, who pre ſerve it in their 


Gardens. | 
The fourth Sort was Adel 


| by Mr. Cate; %hy, in South Carolina, 
from whence. he brought the Seeds 0 
yo Eur pb. | 


All thefe are annual Plants, which, 


if permitted to ſcatter their Seeds | in 


Autumn, will maintain themſelves 
better than if they are {own in the 
Spring; for the Seeds will remain in 


the Ground all the Winker, and the 
Plants will come up early the fol- 
lowing Spring; when they will re. 


quire no farther Care but to thin 
them where they are too cloſe, and to 
keep them clear from Weeds. In 
July their Flowers will begin to 
appear, and their Seeds will ripen in 
September. | 

The firk is an humble Plant, 
ſeldom riſing above a Foot high, but 
the ſecond, third and fourth Sorts, 


will rite to be ncar three Feet high, 


and divide into many Branches. 
The third Sort is often later. in 


ripening of its F ruit, than either of 


the former; ſo cat when the Au- 


tumns prove very cold I, the Seed; do | 
not come to M: \turity ; therefore it 


will be proper to raitz a laut o two | 
ot. this Kind on 8 tiot- bed e. * in 
the Spring ; hh Gould be p ted 
ig Pots, to Conhing ther Nocte, and 
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alto. H. R. Par. 


flower, with a white Flower. 


XE 
thereby prevent their growing too 


Juxuriant, and cauſe them to put out 
their Flowers and Fruit much ſooner ; 


ſo that their Seeds will be N 


Tipe. 
FERANTHEMUM, - Eternal- 
flow er. 
To this Article mu be added ; 
1. XERANTHEMUM iacanum, flore 
Hoary Eternal- 


2. XERANTHEMUM flore fimplict 
minimo, dilute purpuraſcente. H. 


I. Bat. Fternal-flower with the 
leaſt ſingle, pale, purpliſh-coloured 
Flower. | 


3. XERANTHEMUM fore fimplici, 
ex allo & rubro obſoletis mixto. 


Hort. Cath. Etęrnal- flower with 


a a ſingle Flower of a mixed Red and 
| Nee | 
4. XERANTHEMUM | ore Plow, 
ex "als & rubro ob{oletis mixto. 
Hort. Cath. 
aà double F lower mixed with White 
and Red. 
5. XERANTHEMUM 88 Shes © 5 
minimo, calyce cylindraceo. 
Cor. Faſtern Eternal-flower, with 
the leaſt Flower, having a cyli: \Grical 
Cup. 

Theſe Plants, being all of them 


Tourn. 


very hardy, may be treated in the 


ſame manner as is directed in the 
former Volumes of the Gardeners 


Dictionary, for the Sorts there 


enumerated. The firſt, ſecond and 


fifth Sorts here mentioned, are Plants 


of no very great Beauty; but are 


preſerved in ſome Botanic Gardens 


for the ſake of Variety. The third 
and fourth Sorts produce very pretty 
variegated Flowers, and are worthy 
of a Place in every good Garden; 
but at preſent theſe are very rare in 


the Engliſb Gardens. tho? in ſome of 


the Gardens in Holland they are 
pretty common, where the Flowers 


1 py” dried and | nb to adorn 


Eternal-flower, with _ 


XI 
their Rooms in the Winter-ſcq. 
ſon. 


XIPHION, 1 Iris, or Fleur. 
de-lys. 
To this Article muſt be added ; 


1. XiPHlon Jatifolium acauln 


odoratum, flore purpureo. Inſt. R. HH. 


Broad-leaved ſweet-ſcented Bulbons 


Iris, with a blue Flower, without a 
Stalk. 


2. XIr Ion latifoliom- Souls 
odoratum, flore purpures. Inſt. R. Il 


Broad-leaved {weet-ſcented Bulbouz 


Iris, with a purple Flower Without | 
a Stalk. 


3. XIPHIO latifolium acaulm 
bs tum, flore lactei coloris. Inſt. 


RN. H. Broad-leaved ſfweet-ſcented 
Bulbous Iris, with a milk-white 


Flower with a Stalk. 
4. X1PHION album, oris cerultix, 


Inſi. R. H. White Bulbous Iris, 
wich blue Border. | BE: 
. X1yHy1ON Por cellans e 
1 uſt. R. H. Bulbous Iris, 3 | 
called Porcellana. _ 

6. XIPHION C bameletta 2 | 
dulacea dictum. Inſt. R. H. Bulbous 
Iris, called in Holland, C bamoletta 
| Lawvendulacea. | 

7. XIPHION 8 97 


fore cæruleo, werficolor. Inſt. R. H. 


Bulbous Iris, with a blue variegated 


Flower, called Chamoletta. 
8. XIPHION Chamoletta dictum, 


ore purpurea, werſicolor. Inſt. R. H. 
Bulbous Iris called Chamoletta, with 


a purple variegated Flower. 

9, X. PHLON latifolium caule dona- 
tum, flore cœruleo. 
Broad-leaved Bulbous Iris, with 2 
blue Flower furniſhed with a Stalk. 

10. X1PH1oN /atifolium caule Gh. 
natum, Fiore atro-purpuraſcente. I»ft. 


R. H. Broad-leaved Bulbous Iris, 
with a dark purple F lower, furniſhed 
with a Stalk. | 
- 11. X1Pn10N latifolium 5 dn- 


natum, fore carulea, Haueis * wiolacers 
_ AT nn 


Inft. R. Il. 
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Vith Violet. „ N 
Iz. X1PHION Jatifolium candidum. 
| Iift. R. H. Broad-leaved Bulbous 

Iris, with a white Flower. 5 


ſuckle. 


1 

aut purpureis diftino. Inſt. R. H. 
Broad / leaved Bulbous Iris, with a blue 
Flower, marked with violet and pur- 


ple Lines, and furniſhed with a Stalk. 


12. XITHION latifolium caule do- 


natum, flore cinerea, violaceis ſtriis 


diſtincto. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leaved 


Bulbous Iris, furniſned with a Stalk, 
and an aſn- coloured Flower, ſtriped 


14. X1PHION foliis amplioribus. 
maculatis, flore purpureo. Inſt. R. H. 


Bulbous Iris with larger ſpotted 


Leaves, and a purple Flower. 
15. XITHION is amplioribus 
maculatis, flore violaceo. Inſt. R. H. 


Bulbous Iris with broader ſpotted 


Leaves, and a violet Flower. 


16. XITHñION foliis amplioribus 
mnaculatis, flore niveo. Inſt. R. H. 
Bulbous Iris with broader-ſpotted 
Leaves, and a ſnow-white Flower. 

17. X1PHION ve, ſicolor & . mul- 
 tiflorum. Int. R. H. Many -leaved 
variegated Bulbous Iris. 


18. XITHION majus & humilius, 
Fore amplo flavo vario. Inſt. R. H. 


Greater and lower Bulbous Iris, 
with a large yellow variable Flower. 
| Theſe Sorts of Bulbous Iris are to 


be treated in the ſame manner as 
thoſe which are enumerated in the 


former Volumes of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, where there are full In- 


ſtructions exhibited for their Manage- 
ment ; wherefore I ſhall not repeat 


them in this Place, 
| XYLOSTEON, Upright Honey- 


The Characters are; | 
The Flawer conſiſts of one Leaf, is 


 zubulous, and divided into ſeveral 
Parts at the Top, and reſts on the 


Empalement ; theſe are for the moft 


; part produced by Pairs on the fame 
Foet-ſtalk. The E wpalement. | after- 


of the Shape of its Flower, which 


differs ſo little from the Flowers of 


$$ 
æbard becomes a ſoft double Fruit 


| 


il 


or Berry, inclaſing compreſſed roundiſh 


Seeds. 5 
There is but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent known; vx. 

_ XYLosTEON. Pyrenaicum. Inft. 
R. H. Pyrenean Upright Honey- 
8 


This Plant was diſcovered by 


. Tourne fort on the Pyrenean 
Mountains, who has ſeparated it 


from the Chameceraſus, on account 


thoſe Plants, that it doth not deſerve _ 


to be removed from them; ſince the 
Fruit agrees perfectly with thoſe of 
J.. Ol 
It grows about three or four Fect 


high, and divides into many Branches, 


hardy Exotic Shrubs, in order to 
make a Variety. This Plant may 


be propagated by Cuttings, which 


ſhould be planted at Michaelmas on 
a ſhady Border, and in a ſtrong 


loamy Soil; where, if they are duly 
watered in dry Weather, and kept 
clear from Weeds, they will make 
good Roots by the following Michael 
mas, when they may be removed to 
the Places where they are deſigned 
to remain, which ſhould be in a_ 


ſtrong loamy Soil, and in a cool 


ſhady Situation. For if theſe Plants 


are planted on a light dry Soil, and 


in an open Situation, they will not 


live thro' one Summer, unleſs they 


are plentifully watered in dry Wea- 
ther ; and even with this Care, they 
will make but little Progrelss 


after the ſame manner as the other 
Upright Honeyſuckles; the Flowers 

are ſmall, and come out but ſparſedly 
on the Branches, but do not make any 
great Appearance. The uſual Time 
of its flowering is in February, about 
the ſame time as the Mezereon; 
wherefore it may be admitted to have 
a Place in Gardens, amongſt other 


tarium. Matth. | 
Pphis Plant grows abundantly in 
7 the Iſland of Zant, from whence it 
obtained the Name; ; it alſo grows 
wild in ſeveral other warm Coun- 
tries: but in England it is preſerved 
in the Gardens of ſome Perſons 
Who are curious in Botany, for the 
| fake of Variety; there being little 
Beauty or Uſe at eee known in 
this Plant. | 
It is an annual Plant, which 
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ACINTHA, Warted Succory. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a floſculous Flower, con- 


| ins of many half Florets, con- 
5 2 4 on the Embryo's, and 
included in a ſcaly Empalement. The 
 Empalement afterward becomes a 
 Furrowed Head, whoſe fingle Parts, 
or Capſul, have fevelling Seeds 


adorned with a Down. 
We have but one Species of this 


Sm frove e Verru- 
Warted Succory. 


periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are 


ripe; therefore muſt be ſown every 
| Year, or the Seeds permitted to 
ſcatter on the Ground in Autumn, 


which will come up in the Spring, 


and furniſh a Supply of Plants mofe 
certainly than when the Seeds are 
| ſown in that Seaſon; for very often 


2 A 


the Seeds which are ſown in the 
Spring, will remain in the Ground a 
whole Year before the Plants come 


up; and {ſometimes they intirely 
miſcarry 3 3 Whereas thoſe Seeds which 


ſcatter in Autumn, or are ſown 
at the ſame Seaſon, rarely fail. 
When the Plants are come up, they 
will require no other Care, but to 
thin them where they are too cloſe, 


ſo as to leave them about fix or 
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eight Inches aſunder ; and after thi Y. 


to keep them clear from Weeds. In 
June theſe Plants will begin to flower, 


and their Seeds will ripen to the 


End of Auguſt, or the Beginning of 


September. 


The F lowers of this Plant are 
ſmall, and generally produced ſingl/ 
from. the Divarications of ( 


| Branches, ſomewhat after the manner 
of Succory ; the Flowers are of 2 
yellow Colour, and reſemble thoſe of 
Hawkweed. After the Flowers are 
paſt, the Empalement ſwells to a 
furrowed Head, ſomewhat reſembling 
Warts or E xcreſcences, in which "I | 


Seeds are included. 


When the Seeds of this Plant 1 


"Tae in the Spring, it ſhould he dot? 


in Drills made about two Feet aſun- 


der ; and when the Plants are come 


up, they ſhould be thinned to the 
Diſtance of fix Inches in the Rows; 


becauſe they do not thrive very well 
when they are tranſplanted, fo tha: 


they ſhould remain in the Places 


where they are ſown ; and if they 


are kept clear from Weeds, they Will 
b require no owner Care. 
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Ei Thing treated a in this T hird Volume of the 


GARDENERS DicTIONARY. 
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B 1 E 8. 
| A Abrotanum, | 
4 | bſinthium. 8 


Abutilon. 


Acacia. 


Acanthus. 
Acer. 


Acetoſa. 


Aconitum. 


Adianthum. 


Ageratum. 
Agrimonia. 


Agrimonoides. 
Ahouai. 


Alcea. 
Alchimilla. 
Alkekengi. 


Allium. 


Alyſſoides. 


Alyſſon. 


Anacampſeros, 
Anagallis. 
Anagyris. 
Ananas. 
Anguria. 


Baſſella. 


Anonis. 


Antirchivam. : 


Aphaca. 
Apium. 
Ariſarum. 
Ariltolochia. 


Arum. 


Arundo. 


Aſparagus. ig 
Aſperugo. 
Aſphodelus. 

Aſter. 

Aſteroides. 


Aſtragalus. 
 Aftrantia. 
Atriplex. 
Avena. 
Avenue. 
Aurantium. 


Azederach. 


Aniſtera. 
Barba Jovis. 
Barleria. 


Bauhinia. 


: 0. 
+ Cachrys, 15 
Cæſalpina. 


Bauhinia. 
Belladona, 


Bellonia. 


Bermudiana. 


Bernardia. 
Beſleria. 


Betonica. 
Bidens. 


Bignonia. 
3 
Bocconia. 

Bonduc. 
Braſſica. 
Brey nia. 


onia. 


eum 
-Bugula. --: 
Bulhocaſtanum. 
Bupleurum. 


1 


AAapeba.. 
Cacalia, 


Cainito. 
Cakile. 


Calaba. 
Calceolus. 
Campanula. 
Camphorata. 
Cannabina. 
Capparis. 
Cardamine. 
Cardiaca. 
Carduus. 
Carlina. 
= 
Caſtorca. 
Celtis. 
Centaurium minus. 
Chamerhododendron : 
_ Cinara. 
Clutia. 
"Coa. 1 
Conocarpodendron. 
Convolvulus. 


Conyza. 
Copaiba. 
Corallodendron. 


Coriaria. 


Coris. 
Cornus. 


Cornutia. 
Coronilla. 


Cotyledon. 
Courbaril. 
Craſſula. 


5 Crotolaria. | 
- Cuieta. 


Cupreſſus. 


Cururu. 


Cydonia. 
Cy 255 


d. 


D Bag 

5 Damaſonium, 
 Dentaria. | 
Diervilla. 


Dioſcorea. 


Dodartia. 


Dorſtenia. 
Douglaſſia. 


| Dracocephalon. 
Pracunculus. | 


Leagnus, 


Elichryſum. 


Ephedra. 


Eupatoriophalacron, 
Euratorium. 


Euphraſia. 
| x 


Agonia. | 
F icoidca. 


F icoides. 
Fragaria. 
Frangula. 


HE Elephantopus, 
Elephas. 


Fraxinella. 


„ . 
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Praxinella. 
Fuchſia. 


6. 


Alega. 5 
(s Galcopſiz, 
Garidella. 

Geniſta. 

-Glaux.” + 

_ Globularia. 

_ Glycyrrhiza. 

 Gnaphalodes, 

Gramen. 

_ Granadilla. 
 Guajabara, 

| Guanabanus. 

_ Guazuma. 

Guidonia. 

_ Gundelia. 


" F ZEmanthus. 


Hedyſarum, 


Heleniaſtrum. 
Helenium. 

Helianthemum. 
Helleborine. 


5 Helleborus. 


Hermannia. 


3 Hermodacty lus. 
Hernandia. 
Hieracium. 

Hordeum. 

Horminum. 

Hottonia. 

—_—_ 
Hydrophy llon. 

Hypecoon. 

Hypericum. 


= Hypocyſtis. 


HFyſſopus. 


| Acea. : 
1 Jacobea. : 


1 N DE X. 
Jaſminoides. 


Jaſminum. 
Icaco. 
Imperatoria. 
Inga. 


Jonthlaſpi. 


Iris. 
Iſora. 


Juncus. 


Juniperus. 


Jüuſtitia. 


_ 
Karatas. 


Kempfera. 
5 Rs = 


Achryms Jobi. 
Lamium. 


 Lampſana. 
Lapathum. 
Lathyrus. . 
Lavendula. 
Laurus. 


Lepidium. 
Lepidocarpodendron. - 


Leucanthemum, 


Lichen. 
Liguſtrum. 


Lilio-aſphodelus. 


Lilio-hyacinthus. 
Lilio-narciſſus. 


Lilium. 
Linaria. 
Lippia. 
L obelia. 
SC. - 
Iycoperſicon. 


I 


Ancanilla. 
| Manihot. 


Maranta: 
Martinia. 
Melilotus. 
Melocactus. 
Meniſpermum. 
_ Mentzelia. 

_ Milleria. 

| Mimoſa. 
Mitella. 
Monbin. 
Montia. 
3 
Maoſchatellina. 
Muntingia. 
Murucuia. 
Myagrum. 
Myxa. 


. | 
5 Nicotiana. 
| — . 


| o. 


FN Beliſcotheca. 
] Ochrus. 


_ Ocymum. 
Oldenlandia. 
Onagra. 
Ophiogloſſum. 
_ Ophris. 

_ Opuntia, 
Oreoſelinum. 
Ornithogalum. 
Orobus. 


| 4d 


V Tonia. 5 
| Palma. 
Pancratium. 
Panicum. 
Parkinſonia. 
Parnaſſia. 
Paronychia. 
Partheniaftrum. 


Pedicularis. 
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Pelecinus. 
Pereſkia. 


Periclymenum. 
Periploca. 
Perſea. 
Petiveria. 
Phlomis. 
Phyllyrea. 
Phytolacca. 


Pimpinella. 


Pinus. 
Piſonia. 


Pittonia. 


| Plinia. 
_ Plumbago. 


Plumeria. 


Poinciana. 
Polium. 


Polygala. 


Polygonatum. 

Populas. 
Peſeudoacacia. 

Ptarmica. 


Pulmonaria. 


Pulſatilla. 
Pyrola. : 
1 : 


Q 18 


R. 
Aka. 


Rapunculus: _ 
Rapuntium. 
Rauvolfia. 
Reſeda. 
Rhamnus. 
Rhus. 
| Ricinoides, 
Ricinus. 


f Rondeletia; 


Roſa. 
Rubeola. 


Rubus. 
8 5 Ruellia. 
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= 
Alicaria. 
k Salicornia. 
Samoloides. 
Samolus. 
Sapindus. 
Sapota. 
Sarracena. 
Saururus. 
Saxifraga. 
Scabioſa. 
Scandix. 
Scolymus. 
5 Scorpioides. 
Scrophularia. 
Sedum. 
Senna- ſpuria. 
Serjania. 
Serratula. 
Seſeli. 
Sherardia. 
Sicyoides. 
Sideritis. 
Silaum. 
Siet 
p Siſymbrium. 
Sityrinchium. 
Sium. 
Smilax. 
Solanum. 
| Soldanella. 
Spartium. 
. 
Staphylodendron. 
Symphytum. 


Abernæ montana. 


ny Tanacetum. 
Telephioides. 
Telephium. 
Terebinthus. 
Ternatea. 


Tetragonocarpos, 
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IN DU EX. 
Thapſia. 
Thlaſpidium. 

Thlaſpi. 
Thymbra. 
Thymelæa. 
Tithymalus, 
Tordylium. 
Tormentilla. 
Toxicodendron. 
Trachelium. 
Tragacantha. 
"TR. -- 

_ Tragoſelinum, 
Tribulus. 
Trifolium. 

T rioſteoſpermumi 

Triumfetta. 
Tae, 3 

„ 
Aleriana. 
5 Vanilla. 
©, Wag 
Veronica. 
r 
Viola. 
Virga aurea. 
Viſnaga. 
Ulmaria. 
Ulmus. 
Urtica. = 
Alks. 
EY | Walls. 
Wilderneſs. 
Wine. a 
Anthium. 

Neranthemum, 

Kiphion. 

Xyloſteon. 
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B 00K S printed for, and ſold 5, 


© Ried TON in St. Paul's arias ar! 4. 


HE Garpertns KALENDAR, in a neat Pocket Volume (att 
a beautiful Frontiſpiece) ; directing what Works are neceſſary to be 


done every Month in the Kitchen, Fruit, and Pleaſure-gardens, and in 
the Conſervatory. With an Account of the particular SEASONS for the 
Propazation and Uſe of all Sorts of EsculexT PrLaxTs and Fau:; 


Proper for the TABLE, and of all Sorts of FLOW ERS, PLANTS, and 


. REES, that floxuer in every Month. 


The Firrn Ebirion, with a ben Ixbrx, and a an Addition of che w. or 


neceſſary to be done in che NURSERY in each Month. 


n CATALOGUS s TIRPIUM, &. Or, A Catalogue” of 
PraxrTs naturally growing, and commonly cultivated, i in divers Part of 
England, more eſpecially about Aoftrre am. 3 the mot. 


| Knows Latin and Eng lib Names of the ſeveral Plants, he Tribe they 


belong to, the Time of their Flowering ; and of thoſe whi ch are either 


Omceinals, or otherwiſe, of any Known E INCaCy 3 ſuch Virtues are brief * 
mentioned as may be depended upon: With an Egli Index. To wh ich 


is added, for the Beneſit of the Fyg li, Render, 4 general Ditftributio! ef 
Plants, according to Mr. Ray ; an 'E xplanation of ſome Þorancal and 
PI ita Terms, and an Alphabetical Litt ot Plants in Flower tor every 
Month! in the 85 ear; e With ſhort Directions: WHEN 10 Sather an) 
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